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How  would  you  like  to  have  a  smart  handbag  without  incurring 
any  expense  to  yourself  ? 

You  can  obtain  one  by  simply  collecting  80  outside  printed  wrappers 
from  Wright's  Coal  Tar  Soap.  In  return  you  will  receive  a  charming 
soft  nappa  leather  bag  mounted  on  a  durable  amber  frame,  daintily 
lined  with  silks  of  contrasting  colours,  containing  a  captive  mirror 
and  a  useful  pocket. 


y 


These  bags  are  of  British  manufacture  and  suitable  for 
any  occasion.  Th€;y  can  be  supplied  in  any  of  the 
following  fashionable  colo  ars-- Black,  Navy  Blue,  Red, 
or  Dark  Brown. 

When  you  have  collected  80  outside  printed  wrappers 

C,   .^  ^  from  tablets   o(  Wright's   Coal  Tar  Soap,  send  them 

•     -  .        '         together  with  your  name  and  address,  clearly  written, 

/  i      Y*  not  forgetting  to  state  which  colour  you  require,  to 

%  Dept.  10,  Leather  Handbags,  Wright's  Coal  Tar  Soap, 

v"^  ;,      ^;  48,  Southwark  Street^  London,  S.E.I. 

i^HlRIGHT*S 

I      C  O  JQI L  T  JOl  R   S  O  n  R 

r^     ^he    Ideal    Toilet  and   Nursery  Soap. 

■^UX-X''       6d.  per  tablet  Bath  size.  lOd.  per  tablet. 
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DELIGHTFUL  in  appearance,  with 
all  the  soft  comfort  of  silk, 
"LUVISCA**  is  the  very  material  for 
Pyjamas  and  Dainty  Lingerie.  It 
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OF  fifty  readers  who  learned  last  spring 
that  John  Datchley,  of  Datchley 
Castle,  was  dead,  hardly  five  can 
have  realized  that  one  of  the  strangest 
chapters  in  the  history  of  succession  was 
opening  under  their  eyes.  When  the  idle 
had  computed  my  old  client's  millions  and 
the  curious  had  enquired  who  would  inherit 
fche  estates  in  which  he  had  lain  hidden  for 
a  lifetime,  the  unloved,  unlovely  and  un- 
loving miser  was  forgotten  until  the  day 
when  his  will  was  published. 

I  was  bound  that  morning  for  my  office 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  when  my  neighbour 
in  the  train  observed  to  a  friend  : 


"  Nearly  four  and  a  half  million,  I  see." 

"  Everything  goes — quite  unromantically 
— to  a  grandson,"  supplemented  the  other. 
*'  He's  a  fortunate  young  man  !  " 

'*  A  pleasant  windfall  for  the  Exchequer," 
said  the  first. 

And  they  were  discussing  Budget  prospects 
when  I  left  the  train  at  the  British  Museum 
station. 

That,  I  surmised,  was  how  most  people 
would  receive  the  news,  not  pausing  to 
reflect  that  crimes  might  have  been  com- 
mitted, lives  ruined  or  hearts  broken  before 
the  questionably  fortunate  grandson  could 
enter  upon  his  kingdom.     On  the  mild  spring 
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night  that  I  journeyed  to  Inverness  with 
the  will  which  John  Datchley  had  executed 
when  the  last  of  his  three  daughters  married 
without  his  consent,  I  myself  did  not  pause 
to  reflect  that,  before  the  year  was  out,  I 
might  be  amusing  myself  by  writing  the 
''  unromantic"  history  of  the  Datchley  in- 
heritance. When  my  client  disinherited  his 
children  and  disowned  his  grandchildren,  I 
had  ceased  to  feel  any  human  interest  in 
him. 

The  telegram  that  summoned  me  was  so 
urgent  that  I  scarcely  expected  to  find  the 
old  man  alive,  but  I  was  assured  by  the 
grim  factor  that  ''  Old  Mortality  "  was  not 
only  conscious  but  as  wilful  and  malignant 
as  in  his  prime. 

"  He's  troubled  in  his  mind,  though,  about 
this  place,  Mr.  PlimsoU,"  whispered  old 
Ferguson,  as  we  came  to  the  top  of  the  peel- 
tower.  "  The  name  dies  with  him ;  and, 
unless  he  makes  his  peace  with  the  family, 
there's  no  one  to  follow  him." 

"  Is  he  in  the  mood  for  peace  1  "  I  asked, 
but  the  factor  would  only  fling  open  the 
door  as  though  he  preferred  me  to  judge 
for  myself. 

I  sat  down  as  far  from  the  bed  as  I  dared. 
.Old  Datchley's  head  was  now  almost  hair- 
less ;  and  his  dry  skin  hung  in  folds  on  neck 
and  wrists.  With  his  high-bridged  nose  and 
piercing  grey  eyes,  he  reminded  me  of  a 
dying  vulture  ;  though  he  could  scarcely 
speak,  I  should  hardly  have  been  surprised 
if  his  twisted  talons  or  yellow  teeth  had 
suddenly  buried  themselves  in  my  flesh. 

"  I've  been  looking  into  my  affairs,"  he 
panted.  "  I  require  you  to  give  me  certain 
information.  Those  gals  ?  Did  they  have 
any  children  ?  " 

To  the  end,  I  then  realized,  the  old  man 
meant  to  keep  up  his  amiable  pretence 
that  his  daughters  were  dead ;  and  I  had 
to  instruct  him  in  the  history  of  his  own 
family,  as  though  he  had  slept  like  Rip 
van  Winkle  for  the  past  fifty  years.  His 
wife,  I  reminded  him  formally  (and  he 
received  the  information  as  though  it  were 
news),  had  died  after  bearing  him  three 
daughters  ("  But  no  sons,"  Datchley  mut- 
tered). The  daughters,  I  continued,  had 
married  ("  Without  my  consent  "),  respec- 
tively, a  William  Gauntlett,  of  the  Indian 
army,  now  retired  with  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel,  a  Mark  Abbotsford,  artist  and 
dilettante  ("Is  he  still  alive  ?,''  Datchley 
interrupted  in  a  purr  that  shewed  he  knew 
of  his  son-in-law's  death  as  well  as  I  did), 
and  a  Clement  Fairfax,  civil  servant. 


"  Mrs.  Gauntlett,"  I  went  on  in  the  manner 
of  a  genealogist,  "  had  issue  :  three  sons 
and  two  daughters  ..." 

"  You  can  omit  the  daughters,"  whispered 
Datchley.  "  My  eldest  grandson  .  .  .  ?  I'm 
thinking  who  would  expect  to  succeed  me 
here." 

Women,  I  was  to  understand,  existed  in 
the  old  man's  scheme  as  mothers  of  sons  ; 
and  sons  were  vehicles  for  carrying  on  the 
name  and  continuing  the  family. 

I  told  him  of  the  Gauntlett  boys  ("  Un- 
married ?  Go  on  !  "),  of  Peter  and  Hilary 
Fairfax  and  of  Jane  Abbotsford's  brood  of 
four.  The  old  man's  fingers  moved  and 
moved  again,  as  he  reckoned  up  his  nine 
grandsons.  "  Waiting  for  me  to  die,"  he 
muttered  and  for  the  second  time  asked 
whether  none  was  married. 

"  They  can't  afford  it,"  I  explained.  The 
boys  had  got  their  schooling  how  they  could  ; 
later,  when  an  opening  offered,  they  were 
crammed  into  it  regardless  of  future  pros- 
pects and  present  tastes.  ''  Your  daughters 
all  married  poor  men  ..." 

"  Their  own  choice  !,"  Datchley  snarled 
in  a  tone  that  warned  me  not  to  intercede 
for  them.  "  Do  any  of  these  boys  think 
of  marrying  ?,"  he  asked  after  a  pause. 

"  That's  hard  for  me  to  say,"  I  tem- 
porized till  I  should  know  his  mind.  Bryan 
Abbotsford  alone  had  spoken  to  me  of  an 
engagement ;  but,  as  the  mother  of  his  in- 
tended wife  had  scotched  the  romance  by 
making  her  daughter  a  ward  of  court,  the 
engagement  could  not  ripen  to  marriage 
until  Miss  Brenda  Halliday  came  of  age. 
*'  I  have  seen  nothing  of  the  Gauntletts  for 
several  years  ..."  ' 

The  old  man  brooded  for  a  while  in  silence, 
then  called  for  his  will. 

"  I  sent  for  you  because  George  is  dead," 
he  explained.  "  Died  the  first  of  the 
month." 

To  this  distant  cousin,  whom  I  believe 
he  had  never  met,  the  old  man  had  left 
everything  in  the  far-off  days  when  he 
altered  his  will  for  the  last  time.  He  had 
defended  himself  then  by  saying  that 
George,  though  a  weakling,  w^as  still  a 
Datchley  and  at  least  better  able  to  carry 
on  the  family  name  than  these  women  who 
could  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  be  men  ; 
but  I  chose  to  think  that  he  cared  little 
where  the  money  went  so  long  as  it  never 
reached  his  rebellious  daughters'  children. 
And,  when  he  mumbled  of  the  eldest  grand- 
son who  would  "  expect "  to  succeed  him, 
I  was  prepared  to    find    him    planning    a 
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*  I  sat  down  as  far  from  the  bed  as  I  dared. 


Wi 


til  his  higli-bridged  nose  and  piercing  grey  eyes,  he 
reminded  me  of  a  dying  vulture." 


surprise  to  shew  that  the  expectations  of 
grandsons  who  waited  for  him  to  die  were 
liable  to  be  disappointed. 

*'  No  good  keeping  this  now  ?,"  the  old 
man  asked,  fingering  the  stiff  parchment 
tremulously. 

"  Until  you  make  a  new  will,"  I  had  to 


point  out,  "  your  daughters  are  your  heirs- 
at-law  and  will  inherit  equally." 

The  aged  yellow  face  was  contorted  to  a 
grin. 

"  I  thought  as  much,"  he  whispered. 
"  Will  you  cast  your  eye  over  that  and  tell 
me  if  it's  in  order  ?     Can't  take  risks,  you 
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know.  Smart  lad  in  the  village.  Son  of 
my  factor.  Training  for  an  attorney  him- 
self." 

From  a  hiding-place  in  the  tumbled  bed- 
clothes, Datchley  pulled  with  nerveless 
fingers  at  a  foolscap  envelope.  It  contained, 
I  found,  a  will  in  two  clauses,  dated  and 
signed  by  him  on  the  day  of  his  cousin's 
death  ;  and,  considering  the  sums  involved, 
I  thought  that  the  "  smart  lad  "  was  per- 
haps dangerously  concise.  The  estate  was 
being  divided  among  a  number  of  wholly 
deserving  charities  ;  and,  for  fear  his  children 
and  grandchildren  might  think  he  had  passed 
them  over  inadvertently,  he  left  each  of 
them  ten  pounds  to  buy  a  mourning-ring. 

''  That  all  right  ?,"  he  asked.  "  You  can 
go  now." 

11. 

As  he  did  not  say  whether  he  wanted  to 
see  me  again,  I  went  to  my  room  and  em- 
ployed my  leisure  in  writing  my  diary. 

"  Though  he  is  on  the  shady  side  of  eighty  " 
I  recorded,  *^  my  client  seems  to  have  dis- 
covered for  the  first  time  that  he  cannot  carry 
his  possessions  into  the  next  world.  And  the 
discovery  has  made  him  wretched.  Instead, 
however,  of  trying  to  do  good  on  his  death-bed, 
he  seems  to  be  plotting  a  final  attack  on  people 
who — in  a  sense — defeat  him  by  surviving 
when  he  is  gone,'^ 

1  need  hardly  say  that  Datchley  was  too 
cunning,  if  this  indeed  was  his  purpose,  to 
avow  it ;  and,  when  he  sent  for  me  next 
day,  it  was  to  invite  my  opinion  of  a  further 
document  prepared  by  the  "  smart  lad  in 
the  village." 

"  A  codicil,  don't  you  call  it  ?,"  the  old 
man  wheezed. 

The  draft  which  he  now  pushed  at  me 
was  an  altogether  more  uncertain  instrument 
than  the  two-clause  will  of  the  day  before. 
Its  many  blanks  made  difficult  reading ; 
and,  while  I  grasped  that  Datchley  was — 
for  his  own  purposes — relenting  towards  his 
grandsons,  I  realized  that  he  had  forgotten 
the  names  which  I  had  so  laboriously  re- 
peated overnight. 

'*  Well  ?,"  he  challenged  me. 

"  If  any  of  these  boy  a  marry  within  a 
year  of  your  death,  the  original  will  is  to 
be  overridden  ?,"  I  asked.  "  *  That  one  who 
being  married  within  twelve  calendar  months 
and  taking  the  surname  of  Datchley  .  .  .* 
What  do  you  mean  to  happen  if  more  than 
one  of  them  marries  1  " 

'*  First  come,  first  served,"  answered  the 
old  man  indifferently.    "  Is  that  in  order  1  " 


Before  answering,  I  had  to  consider  how 
much  unsolicited  advice  he  would  tolerate 
and  how  much  equity  I  could  persuade  him 
to  blend  with  law. 

**  Several  of  these  boys  might  have  been 
married  by  now  if  they'd  had  the  means," 
I  said.  "  If  you  gave  each  one  a  legacy  .  .  . 
Better  still,  if  you  provided  for  them  sub- 
stantially in  your  lifetime  ..." 

The  old  man  stopped  me  to  ask  what  I 
meant  by  a  substantial  provision.  Five 
thousand  pounds  ?  I  could  arrange  for 
each  of  them  to  have  that  forthwith. 

"  My  only  other  suggestion,"  I  continued, 
"  if  you  want  your  name  and  line  to  be 
preserved  at  all  costs,  is  that  you  should 
strike  out  the  time-limit." 

Datchley  considered  for  a  moment ;  then 
his  lower  lip  shot  obstinately  forward. 

"  Make  it  twelve  months  from  the  execu- 
tion of  the  will,"  he  ordered.  "  I'm  not 
going  to  die  yet  awhile ;  and  in  twelve 
months  I  can  see  if  they're  in  earnest. 
They'll  find  plenty  o'  gals  when  they  know 
what  they  have  to  offer.  That's  legal, 
ain't  it  ?     Courts  won't  upset  that  ?  " 

"  I  think  it's  impolitic,"  I  said.  "  To 
tell  any  man  that  there  are  several  millions 
waiting  for  him  if  he'll  marry  a  wife  of  any 
kind  within  a  stated  time  .  .  ." 

"  That's  their  look-out,"  said  old  Datchley. 

"  Have  you  pictured  the  consequences  of 
such  a  will  ?,"  I  asked. 

A  movement  too  faint  to  be  called  a  shrug 
testified  to  his  indifference  ;  and,  emboldened 
by  my  former  success,  I  committed  the  folly 
of  describing  what  he  had  perhaps  not  fore- 
seen for  himself.  Kiches  greater  than  any 
one  could  picture  were  to  be  dangled  before 
a  number  of  young  men  who  had  unwittingly 
been  brought  up  to  the  belief  that  want  of 
money  was  the  root  of  all  evil.  Their 
childhood  of  sparing  meals  and  passed-on 
clothes,  their  youth  of  poor  schools  and 
joyless  holidays,  their  manhood  of  routine 
and  subjection  flowed  all  from  a  single 
cause ;  and — ^for  one  of  them — this  was  to 
be  ended  by  an  act  as  arbitrary  as  the 
drawing  of  a  name  from  a  hat.  Of  nine 
men  who  got  up  as  beggars  one  would  go 
to  bed  a  millionaire  ;  and  fortune's  favourite, 
if  indeed  this  were  fortune,  might  well  be 
the  man  who  offered  five  pounds  for  a  wife 
at  the  door  of  a  labour-exchange. 

So  I  argued  for  an  hour,  to  find  at  the 
end  that  Datchley  was  asleep.     He  woke  re- 
freshed and  enquired  whether  I  would  settle 
the  codicil  or  leave  it  to  the  "  smart  lad". 
"  You  say  it's  through  me  that  they're 
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still  unmarried  .  .  .  ,"  he  panted.  "  Make 
it  plain  that  I  am  applying  no  compulsion. 
If  they're  young  men  of  spirit  .  .  .  Oppor- 
tunity .  .  .  Chance  of  adventure  .  .  .  Vm 
only  issuing  an  invitation  .  .  ." 

Two  days  later  I  returned  to  London. 

"  Twelve  months  from  to-day !,"  were 
Datchley's  last  words.  **  They  need  not  be 
afraid  that  I  shall  change  my  mind  or  make 
another  will  ..." 

Had  he  wished  to  break  his  promise, 
there  was,  indeed,  hardly  time.  Within  a 
week  of  my  leaving  him,  my  oldest  client 
was  dead. 

The  news  reached  me  with  the  first  sus- 
picious letters  from  grandsons  who — almost 
without  exception — asked  me  what  condi- 
tions were  attached  to  "  Gaffer  '*  Datchley's 
belated  liberality. 

"  Then  what's  the  catch  ?,"  young  Bryan 
Abbotsford  demanded,  after  I  had  satisfied 
him  that  his  ^yq  thousand  pounds  would 
be  his  absolutely. 

"  There's  none,"  I  answered,  "  but  I  hope 
you'll  impose  a  condition  on  yourself  and 
not  touch  your  capital.  At  six  per  cent, 
you'll  have  three  hundred  a  year,  less  tax, 
for  the  rest  of  your  life.  It's  eight  to  one 
against  your  ever  getting  another  penny ; 
and,  from  my  knowledge  of  you,  you'll 
never  make  one." 

Drifting  to  a  window  overlooking  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  Bryan  studied  the  passers-by, 
according  to  each  a  rung  on  the  legal  ladder 
and  putting  in  his  mouth  a  phrase  character- 
istic of  his  standing  : 

"  Barrister's  clerk.  '  We're  in  the  'ouse 
o'  Lords  to-morrer.  No  go,  'm  fraid.'  Chan- 
cery leader.  *  In  the  case  of  Smeeth 
vairsus  Raabinson,  m'lord  .  .  .'  Old  Bailey 
junior  ...  I  say,  who's  the  master-cutler 
in  white  weskit  and  monocle  ?  " 

"  That  is  a  distinguished  architect  of 
whom  I  am  sure  you  have  never  heard,"  I 
answered.  *'  His  name  is  George  Simnel 
and  he  is  responsible  for  the  Home  Counties 
Bank  in  Piccadilly.  Incidentally,  he  is  not 
in  the  least  like  a  master-cutler.  We  were 
talking  about  your  grandfather's  disposi- 
tions .  .  ." 

"  What  happens  to  the  rest  of  the 
money  ?,"  asked  Bryan. 

"  That  I  shall  explain  when  I  can  collect 
you  all  together.  It  is  open  to  one  of  you — 
only  one — to  inherit  the  entire  residue  on 
certain  conditions." 

"  There'll  be  a  catch  about  that''  Bryan 
prophesied.  "  Tell  me,  is  it  possible  to 
marry  on  three  hundred  a  year  ?  " 


"  If  you  mean  to  work.  The  greater  part 
of  mankind  marries  on  less." 

Bryan  regarded  me  with  a  slight  frown, 
as  though  he  wanted  to  ask  my  advice. 

**  You  know,  I  could  w^ork  all  right,"  he 
asserted,  "  if  I  got  into  the  proper  sur- 
roundings." 

"  Three  hundred  a  year  will  open  the  entire 
world  to  you,"  I  answered. 

"  Less  tax  ?  Come,  that's  promising  ! 
D'you  know  anything  about  fruit-farming 
in  British  Columbia  ?  I  adore  fruit ;  and 
if  Brenda  and  I  lived  on  what  we  grew  ..." 

"  Have  you  put  this  proposal  before  Mrs. 
Halliday  ?,"  I  interrupted. 

Bryan  pushed  his  fingers  impatiently 
through  his  fair,  rather  long  hair  and  turned 
with  an  air  of  sudden  resolution. 

"  That's  what  I  want  to  talk  about,"  he 
told  me.  "  She's  abroad,  as  it  happens  ; 
and,  like  you,  she  doesn't  believe  I  shall  ever 
make  money,  but  if  I  can  shew  her  a  per- 
fectly good  cheque  for  five  thousand  .  .  . 
I  mean,  it  makes  a  difference,  doesn't  it  ?  " 

"  It's  something  to  fall  back  on  while 
you're  trying  your  luck  with  the  fruit-farm. 
How  long  is  Brenda  prepared  to  wait  ?  " 

"  Well,  she  comes  of  age  in  September." 

"  But,  unless  Mrs.  Halliday  makes  a 
settlement  on  her,  she'll  be  no  better  oft' 
than  she  is  now." 

"  She  won't  be  a  ward  in  chancery," 
Bryan  replied  significantly.  "  Fve  been 
wondering  ..."  He  eyed  me  in  obvious 
uncertainty  of  my  discretion.  ''  The  Court 
can't  unstick  us  once  we're  married." 

*'  To  marry  a  ward  in  chancery  without 
leave  is  contempt  of  Court.  The  Court  can, 
and  certainly  will,  send  you  to  prison  until 
you  have  purged  your  contempt." 

"If  we  get  married  secretly,  the  Court 
won't  hear  anything  about  it,"  Bryan  re- 
torted. "  When  she's  of  age,  we  could  get 
married  again  ;  but,  if  we  slip  out  to  British 
Columbia  before  that,  you  don't  tell  me  the 
Court  will  hike  me  back  to  purge  my  con- 
tempt ?     Not  likely  !  " 

I  had  to  leave  him  unanswered.  As  a 
lawyer  and  a  law-abiding  citizen,  I  could 
not  advise  him  to  flout  the  authority  of  the 
law.  As  Datchley's  solicitor,  with  equal 
responsibilities  to  the  other  potential  bene- 
ficiaries, I  could  not  tell  him  that,  if  he  would 
wait  until  the  terms  of  the  will  were  known, 
Mrs.  Halliday  would  probably  be  the  first 
to  bless  his  marriage  with  her  daughter. 

"  You  will  no  doubt  do  what  you  think 
best,"  I  was  beginning,  when  a  messenger 
came  in  with  a  telegram. 
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It  was  from  Ferguson,  the  factor  at  Datchley, 
to  inform  me  that  the  old  man  had  died 
the  day  before. 

I  returned  to  Scotland  that  night ;  and 
my  first  act  as  trustee  was  to  invite  George 
Simnel  to  examine  the  house  and  to  report 
what  should  be  done  to  keep  it  in  tenantable 
repair.  Then  I  requested  the  "  smart  lad  " 
who  had  drawn  Datchley's  new  will  to  in- 
form me  whether  our  client  had  said  any- 
thing to  throw  light  on  a  codicil  which  at 
each  new  reading  seemed  more  and  more  the 
handiwork  of  a  lunatic  or  a  criminal. 

"  You  don't  suggest  it  can  be  chal- 
lenged ?,"  enquired  young  Ferguson  with  a 
touch  of  professional  anxiety. 

''  I  wish  it  could  be,"  I  answered.  "  Mr. 
Datchley  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  man  who  has 
kept  people  on  the  verge  of  starvation  and 
suddenly  orders  them  to  eat  their  fill, 
scrambling  for  the  purpose  a  pan  of  red- 
hot  sovereigns.  If  he  was  sane  enough  to 
understand  my  warnings  and  obstinate 
enough  to  disregard  them,  he  was  also  male- 
volent enough  to  make  dispositions  calculated 
to  bring  the  greatest  amount  of  unhappiness 
to  the  largest  number  of  people,  thereby 
avenging  himself  unto  the  second  and  third 
generation.  You  are  surely  not  taken  in 
by  his  sanctimonious  talk  about  '  the 
family  '  and  *  the  family  name ',  when  he 
has  given  half  his  lifetime  to  persecuting  the 
family  and  making  the  family  name  stink  ? 
As  for  his  successor  in  the  family-seat,"  I 
continued,  "  you  cannot  think  he  wanted  a 
rival  ?  "  Encased  in  a  glass  cofiin,  Datch- 
ley's  remains  were  lying  at  this  moment  in 
his  old  room  at  the  top  of  the  peel-tower. 
"He  is  his  own  successor.  His  dead  body 
dominates  this  place ;  his  wishes  are  still 
the  only  law  here.  If  in  his  coffin  and  his 
grave-clothes  he  can  hold  his  family  at  bay, 
he  would  be  almost  consoled  for  dying. 
The  fancy  of  a  sick  brain,  you  think  ?  It 
was  his  brain,  my  friend,  that  was  sick  ;  and 
I  call  him  a  madman  to  avoid  calling  him 
a  miscreant." 

I  remained  in  Scotland  till  my  business  was 
done  and  returned  to  London  for  the  meeting 
which  I  had  arranged  with  the  grandsons. 
I  remember  thinking  then  that  these  young 
men  were  already  putting  out  their  claws, 
in  the  moment  that  I  shook  hands  with  each, 
to  discover  before  their  neighbours  what, 
precisely,  I  meant  by  the  announcement 
that  the  residue  of  the  estate  was  to  go  on 
certain  "  conditions  "  to  one — and  only  one 


— of  them.  Was  this  the  condition  of  being 
the  eldest  ?,  asked  Peter  Fairfax ;  or  the 
eldest  son  of  the  eldest  daughter  ?,  demanded 
Arthur  Gauntlett.  Had  they  to  embrace  a 
specified  religion  ?,  enquired  Hilary.  Or 
forswear  alcohol  and  tobacco  ?,  chorused 
several. 

"  It  is  easier  than  any  of  these,"  I  ans- 
wered, "  in  some  ways.  And  in  others  it 
is  more  difficult.     Are  we  all  here  ?  " 

In  my  professional  career  I  have  had  to 
expound  many  wills,  not  infrequently  to  a 
larger  audience  than  now.  Always,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  widow  or  an  eldest  son 
to  act  as  unofficial  foreman ;  and  the  gist 
of  the  will  was  commonly  known  before- 
hand. For  what  it  may  be  worth,  too, 
there  was  always  an  atmosphere  of  re- 
strained grief,  of  goodwill  towards  one 
another  and  of  respect  for  the  dead.  The 
manner  of  my  present  company  was  tenta- 
tively piratical :  all  were  on  tip-toe  to  get 
what  they  could ;  and  no  one  would  com- 
mit himself  by  taking  the  lead. 

"  All  here  ?,"  I  repeated. 

"  Bryan  seems  to  be  missing,"  some  one 
volunteered. 

"  We'll  allow  him  five  minutes,"  I  said. 
"  As  a  matter  for  form,  I  want  you  to  give 
me  certain  particulars  of  yourselves.  Full 
Christian  names.  Occupations.  Ages.  And 
whether  married  or  single.     Hilary  ?  " 

An  emaciated  youth  in  acid-stained 
clothes  with  bul^jing  pockets  jerked  himself 
upright  and  fumbled  among  a  pile  of  papers 
in  front  of  him. 

"  Scientific  investigator,"  he  answered. 
"  Age,  twenty-seven." 

"  You're  still  working  at  the  Biological 
Institute  ?,"  I  asked.  Hilary  had  been 
intended,  I  knew,  for  a  doctor,  but  had 
never  risen  higher  than  the  post  of  demon- 
strator in  a  laboratory.  When  he  glorified 
his  bottle- washing  with  the  name  of  research, 
I  felt  he  would  like  me  to  think  that  he  had 
sacrificed  the  emoluments  of  private  practice 
in  order  to  tread  the  path  of  Wallace  and 
Darwin.     "  What's  your  line  ?  " 

"  Merely  the  improvement  of  our  national 
physique,"  Hilary  drawled  with  ironical 
indifference.  "  When  we  breed  human 
beings  at  least  as  scientifically  as  we  breed 
horses  and  cattle  ..." 

As  he  hunted  through  his  papers,  I  knew 
that  in  another  moment  I  should  be  pre- 
sented with  some  wretched  chart  of  infantile 
mortality  or  adult  feeble-mindedness. 

"  Are  you  married  ?,"  I  enquired  hastily. 

"  The  state  of  my  health,  I  am  sorry  to 
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say  .  .  .  ,"  Hilary  began  soberly ;    and  I 
wrote  down  "  Unmarried  '\ 

I  am  not,  of  course,  a  scientific  investiga- 
tor, but  I  remembered  that  Hilary  had  been 
prevented  by  a  weak  heart  from  participat- 
ing in  compulsory  games  at  school  and  that 
an  affection  of  the  spine,  which  only  a 
layman  could  have  called  lack  of  backbone, 
kept  him  from  joining  an  officers'  training 
corps.  Peter  Fairfax  always  declared  that 
his  young  brother  blossomed  out  as  a  man 
under  sentence  at  the  moment  when  he  had 
entangled  himself  with  a  predatory  but 
eugenic  fellow-student. 

"And  I  suppose  you're  not  thinking  of 
getting  married  ?,"  I  said. 

"  If  you  had  read  my  little  Survival  of  the 
Vnjittest  .  .  .  ,"  sighed  Hilary. 

I  turned  to  the  eldest  Abbotsford  boy,  who 
had  been  studying  Hilary's  face  like  an  in- 
quisitor for  hints  of  the  answers  that  were 
likely  to  please  me. 
"  Martin  ?,"  I  said. 

"  Schoolmaster.  Thirty-one.  Unmarried," 
he  replied. 

"  Have  you  ever  thought  of  marrying  ?," 
I  asked. 

"  I  was  engaged  once,"  he  replied  and 
looked  at  me  with  parted  lips  to  see  if  he 
had  thrown  away  his  chance. 

"  Is  anything  coming  of  it  ?,"  I  asked. 
"  This  five  thousand  has  rather  brightened 
your  prospects.  Indeed,  that  was  your 
grandfather's  intention." 

So  the  condition,  I  felt  these  young  men 
were  saying,  was  not  a  vow  of  celibacy  ! 

"  She  married  another  fellow,"  answered 
Martin. 

**  No  one  else  on  the  horizon  ?  " 
"  Oh,  I'm  through  with  women  !  " 
I  returned  to  my  list  and  had  reached  the 
last  name  when  the  door  opened  to  admit 
Bryan,  apologetic  and  flustered.  Summariz- 
ing what  I  had  already  said  and  receiving 
the  usual  answer  to  my  usual  question,  I 
explained  that,  while  my  client's  will  had 
left  everything  to  charity,  he  had  executed 
a  codicil  in  which — if  his  intentions  were  to 
be  taken  at  face-value — he  aimed  at  pre- 
serving the  family  name  and  continuing  the 
life  of  the  family. 

"  The  first  of  his  terms,"  I  went  on,  "  is 
that  his  heir  shall  take  the  name  of  Datchley 
and  shall  live  at  the  castle  for  six  months 
in  each  year.  The  codicil — which,  by  the 
way,  I  opposed  with  every  argument  I  could 
muster — was  executed  three  days  before  his 
dfeath,  when  he  appointed  as  his  heir  that 
one  of  you  who  should  be  the  first  to  marry 


within  the  twelve  calendar  months  follow- 
ing/' 

IV. 

Five  minutes,  I  should  think,  must  have 
passed  before  any  one  spoke.  Then  some 
one  whom  I  could  not  distinguish,  sighing 
with  relief,  as  though  he  had  expected  that 
they  were  all  to  lose  a  hand  or  eye  before 
being  allowed  to  enter  for  the  prize,  mur- 
mured: 

"  Well,  the  conditions  are  clear  enough. 
Why  did  you  advise  the  old  man  against 
it  ?  " 

I  examined  the  faces  on  either  side  of  the 
table  before  answering.  As  yet  these  young 
men  were  refusing  to  look  beyond  the  in- 
nocently expressed  intention  of  the  codicil. 

"  On  principle,"  I  replied,  **  I  object  to 
any  bequest  in  restraint  of  personal  freedom. 
A  will  that  enriches  you  on  condition  that 
you  marry  is  no  less  tyrannical  than  the  will 
that  enriches  you  on  condition  that  you 
never  marry.  Within  limits,  however,  a 
man  may  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own." 

"To  me  it  seems  frankly  iniquitous  !  " 
I  discovered  Hilary  leaning  across  the  table 
with  a  clenched  fist  outstretched.  By  any 
one  else  a  case  might  at  that  moment  have 
been  made  out  for  the  marriage  of  the  unfit, 
but  Hilary's  facile  pen  had  paralysed  his 
hand.  "  This  money  that  might  save  lives 
or  endow  research  or  relieve  suffering  is 
offered  as  a  bribe  .  .  ." 

"  Come  !,"  I  interrupted.  "  If  you  don't 
like  the  terms,  you  can  leave  the  thing  alone. 
As  I  presume  you  will." 

Hilary's  answer  was  a  glare  that  seemed 
to  charge  me  with  complicity  in  his  grahd- 
father's  wickedness. 

"  If  we're  none  of  us  married  within  a 
year,  the  money  goes  to  charity  ?,"  asked 
Martin.  "  Well,  I'm  not  a  marrying  man, 
but  I  should  suggest  that,  if  no  one  has  taken 
the  plunge  in  six  or  eight  months'  time,  we'd 
better  meet  and  draw  lots.  Nothing  illegal 
in  that,  is  there,  Mr.  Plimsoll  ?  " 

"  Failing  a  more  spontaneous  solution,"  I 
replied,  "  that  would  probably  be  wholly  in 
keeping  with  the  testator's  wishes.  You 
realize  that  the  lot  might  fall  on  you  ?  " 

Martin  grimaced  and  fell  silent.  Outside, 
a  clock  chimed  a  quarter  ;  and  Peter  Fairfax 
drew  himself  slowly  to  his  feet. 

"  Are  the  stakes  divided  in  the  event  of 
a  dead  heat  ?,"  he  asked  impassively. 

This,  I  am  convinced,  was  the  first  moment 
that  the  vision  of  a  contest,  merciless  and 
perhaps    unscrupulous,    against    time    and 
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against  one  another,  fell  upon  the  imagina- 
tion of  these  young  naen  ;  and,  though  the 
movement  may  have  been  fortuitous,  I 
observed  four  pairs  of  eyes  looking  at  four 
watches. 

"  I  hardly  expect  that  will  arise,"  I  said. 

"  Is  there  anything  illegal  in  a  pooling 
arrangement  ?,"      interposed 
Luke     Abbotsford.      "  Can't 
we    agree    among    ourselves 
that  whoever  wins  shall  take 


you, 


"  You    feel    it's    a    certainty    for 
Bryan  ?,"  asked  Luke. 

"  Oh,  neck  or  nothing  !,"  he  laughed. 

**  I've  already  warned  you,"  I  said,  "  that 
you'll  find  yourself  in  prison  if  you  marry  a 
ward  in  chancery  without  obtaining  the 
permission  of  the  Court  beforehand.    I  should 


half  the  money  and  that  the  other  half 
shall  be  divided  equally  among  the 
others  ?  " 

"  I  would  willingly  support  that,"  Hilary 
broke  in  eagerly. 

"  /  wouldn't,"  said  Bryan,  finding  his 
tongue  for  the  first  time,  since  his  late  and 
fiustered  arrival. 

The  others  looked  at  him  suspiciously. 


like  to  warn  you  all  against  taking  any  step 
without  first  considering  the  consequences. 
Some  of  you,  perhaps,  would  like  to  be 
married  in  any  event ;  and  the  threat  of 
inheriting  vast  wealth  as  a  consequence  will 
not  deter  you.  I  can  only  say,  with  Pan- 
tagruel,  '  Wedlock  it  then  '.  Do  not,  how- 
ever, *  wedlock  it '  in  competition,  against 
the  clock,     All  your  lives  your  grandfather 
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punished  you  for  the  disobedience  of  your 
parents.  I  may  be  doing  him  an  injustice, 
but  I  believe  this  will  was  his  last  fling  at 
you.  He  is  dead  ;  but  his  power  for  evil 
lives  on.  The  disobedience  of  his  daughters 
might  have  been  forgiven,  if  their  runaway 
marriages   had  not  also  been  happy  mar- 


would  marry  him !  After  that,  nothing 
mattered.  With  a  heavy  heart  I  opened 
my  office-diary  at  the  page  reserved  for* 
"  memoranda  ".  I  set^  down  the  date  oh 
which  John  Datchley  had  executed  his  will. 
I  noted  the  day  on  which  his  twelve  months' 
grace  would  expire. 

Simnel,  I  was    told,  would 
meet    me    on   the    train, 
^but  I  did  not  see  him 
^         until     we     emerged 
from  our  compart- 
ment  at  Inver- 


*  Peter  Fairfax  drew  himself  slowly  to  his  feet.     *  Are  the  stakes  divided  in  the  event  of  a 
dead  heat  ?  '   he  asked  impassively. 


riages.  He  might  have  been  reconciled  to 
you,  if  you  had  not  presented  an  unbroken 
front  to  him.  Intentionally  or  no,  this 
codicil  is  likely  to  break  that  front.  .  .  . 
Now  I  will  not  keep  you  longer." 

As  the  young  men  raced  unceremoniously 
from  the  room,  I  telephoned  to  remind 
George  Simnel  that  I  was  returning  to 
Scotland  that  night  and  to  suggest  that  we 
should  dine  together  first.  Through  the 
window  giving  on  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  I 
could  see  my  young  friends  scattering. 
Four  and  a  half  millions  were  to  be  won ! 
Each  must  at  all  costs  find  a  woman  who 


"  I  was  sorry  I  couldn't  dine,"  he  told 
me,  "  but  I  was  working  up  to  the  last 
moment.  An  odd  thing  happened  to  me 
yesterday  morning  ;  and  my  time-table  was 
thrown  out  of  gear.*' 

"  You  would  have  found  me  a  depressing 
companion,"  I  answered.  "  I'd  been  work- 
ing on  the  Datchley  estate  all  the  afternoon  ; 
and  it  had  made  me  rather  out  of  love  with 
human  nature." 

**  As  bad  aa  that  ?,"  Simnel  laughed. 

I  had  told  him  before  of  Datchley 's  will. 
I  now  described  the  conference  in  my  office 
and  the  dispersal  of  these  young  men,  helter- 
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skelter,  in  search  of  women  who  had  passed 
out  of  their  lives,  women  who  had  never 
come  into  them  ;  women  possible  or  prob- 
able who  could  be  brought  to  a  like  intoxi- 
cation by  insistent  repetition  of  ''  four 
million  pounds  .  .  .  four  million  pounds  ". 

"  You  mean  they're  scouring  London  at 
this  moment  .  .  .  ?,"  asked  Simnel. 

"  In  eight  or  nine  different  directions. 
You've  heard  stories  of  gold-rushes,  stories 
of  looting  :  it's  the  same  spirit.  When  I 
get  back  to  London,  I  expect  to  find  a  small 
queue  lined  up  by  my  door.  Barmaids, 
chorus-girls,  any  female  of  the  species  who'll 
go  through  a  form  of  marriage  ..." 

"  And,  when  all's  said  and  done,  only  one 
can  win.  Your  worthy  client  is  breaking  a 
great  many  eggs  to  make  one  very  small 
omelette." 

"  The  making  of  the  omelette,"  I  said, 
"  was  of  less  importance  to  him  than  the 
breaking  of  the  eggs.  However  .  .  .  You've 
finished  your  report  on  the  castle  ?  " 

V. 

Simnel  passed  me  a  bulky  packet  of  plans 
and  specifications. 

"  I  wrote  the  last  words  in  bed  as  the 
train  started.  It  ought  to  have  been  in 
your  hands  yesterday,  but  an  unexpected 
adventure  .  .  .  First  time  such  a  thing  has 
happened  to  me  in  all  my  life,"  he  chuckled. 
"  I  was  walking  to  my  office  when  a  man 
asked  if  he  might  speak  to  me  for  a  moment. 
He  was  being  married,  it  seemed,  and  he'd 
clean  forgotten  to  get  any  one  as  a  witness. 
*  I've  a  full  day's  work  ahead  of  me,'  I 
said,  '  and  any  Tom,  Dick  or  Harry  would 
serve  your  purpose  as  well.'  My  young 
friend  shook  his  head  :  '  If  the  validity  of 
the  marriage  were  ever  called  in  question,' 
he  answered,  '  I  shouldn't  have  the  same 
confidence  in  Tom,  Dick  or  Harry  as  in 
Mr.  George  Simnel.'" 

*'  He  was  somebody  you  knew  ?,"  I  asked. 

*'  No !  Merely  an  admirer  of  my  Home 
Counties  building  in  Piccadilly.  Well,  we 
all  have  our  little  vanities  !  I  said  I'd  see 
him  through  if  he'd  give  me  time  to  call 
at  my  office  first.  I  was  back  in  less  than 
forty  minutes,  being  introduced  to  the  bride 
and  feeling  that,  hang  it  all,  I  was  a  bit  old 
to  be  engaging  in  pranks  of  this  kind.  I 
felt  sure  it  was  a  runaway  match." 

George  Simnel  paused  to  laugh  softly  to 
himself. 

**  The  ceremony  was  hurried  through,"  he 
continued,  "  and  an  hour  later  I  was  sitting 
down    to   a   champagne    luncheon    at    the 


Gloucester.  I  asked  this  boy  why  he  was 
afraid  the  marriage  might  be  invalid  ;  and 
he  told  me  that  his  wife  was  still  a  minor. 
'  Even  so,'  I  said,  'the  marriage  is  legal 
and  binding.  You  can  publish  it  in  The 
Times  and  snap  your  fingers  at  the  world.' 
I  saw  the  young  people  smiling  rather  un- 
happily at  each  other.  '  We  shan't  do  that 
for  the  moment,'  says  the  boy.  *  In  fact, 
we're  keeping  it  a  secret  till  we  can  get 
abroad  ]'  " 

Involuntarily  I  jerked  myself  upright  in 
my  corner  of  old  Datchley's  tumble-down 
car.  I  begged  my  companion  to  go  on  and 
wondered,  if  my  suspicions  were  well- 
founded,  how  Mr.  George  Simnel,  A.K.I.B.A., 
would  like  being  described  as  a  master-cutler. 

"  It  seems  that  these  children  had  been 
in  love  for  years,"  he  continued,  "  but  they 
had  nothing  to  marry  on  till  the  boy  came 
into  an  unexpected  legacy.  On  the  strength 
of  this  they  decided  that  they  would  bolt 
to  the  Colonies.  The  girl's  people  were  for- 
tunately away,  so  they  seized  their  chance  ; 
and  now,  unless  any  one  stops  them  by  force, 
they'll  slip  away  by  the  first  boat." 

*'  When  you  say  *  by  force  '  .  .  ,  ?,"  I 
asked. 

*'  Well,  our  young  friend  admitted,  as  he 
grew  mellow,  that  the  girl  was  a  ward  in 
chancery." 

My  attention  at  this  point  wandered  for 
a  moment  from  Simnel's  narrative.  At  last 
I  understood  why  young  Bryan  had  arrived 
late,  why  he  was  so  much  excited  and  why 
he  refused  so  firmly  to  consider  his  brother's 
pooling-scheme.  My  companion,  obviously 
quoting  the  new  bridegroom,  was  saying  that 
it  was  to  no  one's  interest,  except  from  spite, 
to  attack  the  fait  accompli,  as  he  called  it ; 
and  I  saw  little  purpose  in  hinting  that  there 
might  be  an  unabashed  exhibition  of  spite 
when  the  unsuccessful  competitors  discovered 
that  Bryan  had  been  lying  to  them.  In 
imagination  I  saw  again  that  parade  of 
triumphant  bridegrooms  and  startled  brides 
in  the  waiting-room  of  my  office. 

Bryan,  meanwhile,  would  only  break 
silence  to  utter  a;  new  lie  until  Brenda  was 
of  age.  If  he  tried  to  warn  the  others  that 
they  were  too  late,  he  ran  the  risk  of  an 
exposure  that  would  quite  certainly  land 
him  in  gaol. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  pledged  not  to  dis- 
close the  names  ?,"  I  asked  Simnel. 

"  Well,  nothing  was  actually  said  ..." 

"  I  would  rather  not  know  them  at  the 
present  time.  If  he  is  the  man  I  think,  the 
knowledge  would  embarrass  me." 
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"  You  know  the  fellow  ?,"  George  cried 
in  surprise. 

"  I  have  my  suspicions.  Within  a  few 
minutes  of  leaving  you,  I  fancy  he  pre- 
sented himself  at  my  office.  Curiously 
enough,  I  had  occasion  to  ask  him  if  he  was 
married.  He  looked  me  in  the  eyes  and 
assured  me  that  he  was  not.  I  must  remind 
him  of  that  when  next  we  meet." 

"  If  I'm  not  much  mistaken,  you'll  hear 
of  him  next  in  the  far  west  of  Canada." 

'*  If  Tm  not  much  mistaken,  he  won't  set 
foot  outside  this  country  for  many  a  long 
day.  Unless  we  are  thinking  of  different 
people,  that  young  man  has  qualified  to  be 
John  Datchley's  heir." 

George  Simnel  stared  at  me  in  silence  ; 
and,  apart  from  an  occasional  "  Well  .  .  . 
I'm  .  .  .  blest !,"  he  remained  silent  until 
the  car  had  wheezed  and  rattled  through  the 
desolate  beauty  of  Datchley  Forest  to  the 
spit  of  land  between  river  and  sea  where 
the  castle  reared  itself  as  though  it  were 
defying  the  rollers  of  the  Atlantic  and  fling- 
ing a  challenge  to  the  North  Pole. 

We  were  met  at  the  door  by  Ferguson, 
the  dour  factor,  who  informed  me  in  his 
time-honoured  phrase  that  "  Old  Mortality  " 
was  awaiting  me  in  his  room.  I  was  in  two 
minds  whether  to  hint  that  such  a  phrase 
lacked  fitting  respect  to  the  dead ;  but, 
as  I  looked  at  Ferguson's  grim  face,  I  realized 
that  he  was  considering  not  so  much  that 
a  formula  might  or  might  not  be  disrespectful 
as  that  the  man  to  whom  it  was  applied 
might  not  deserve  the  honour  paid  to  death. 
Save  that  there  were  no  servants  in  the 
house,  nothing  seemed  to  have  changed  since 
I  was  last  there.  When  I  entered  the 
familiar  shadowy  room  and  parted  the 
curtains  of  the  four-poster,  I  was  to  find  that 
the  glass  coffin  had  been  lowered  into  the 
frame  of  the  bed.  "  Old  Mortality  "  seemed 
very  much  in  possession  ;  he  seemed  to  be 
waiting  ;  and  so  strong  was  my  sense  of  his 
presence  that  I  caught  myself  explaining  to 
Ferguson  and  Simnel,  as  though  I  were 
making  my  report  to  the  old  man,  that  I  had 


summoned  the  grandsons  and  expounded 
the  will. 

We  did  not  linger  unduly  in  that  grisly 
chamber  of  death  ;  and,  as  we  locked  the 
door  of  the  mausoleum,  Simnel  asked 
apologetically  if  he  might  have  a  little 
brandy. 

"  Did  he  leave  orders  that  he  was  to  be 
put  there  ?,"  he  asked. 

"  Verbally,"  I  answered.  "  There's  no- 
thing in  the  will  about  it." 

"  Then  I  hope  my  young  friend  of  yester- 
day ...  By  the  way,  don't  you  want  to 
make  sure  of  his  identity  ?  " 

"  He  can  tell  me  when  it  suits  him,"  I 
answered.  "If  I  knew  officially  that  he 
had  defied  the  Court,  my  position  would  be 
difficult.  So  would  his  be  :  his  brothers  and 
cousins  would  see  to  that." 

"  But  in  the  meantime  these  brothers  and 
cousins  are  scattered  over  the  face  of 
England,  proposing  to  any  girl  that  will 
listen  to  them  !  " 

My  thoughts  went  back  to  the  eerie  last 
resting-place  in  which  John  Datchley  lay 
brooding  over  his  kingdom.  I  remembered 
his  vain  boast  that  he  did  not  mean  to  die 
yet  awhile  ;  and  I  recalled  his  malevolent 
smile  as  he  said  that  he  would  see  whether 
his  grandsons  were  young  men  of  spirit, 
whether  they  were  in  earnest  and  whether 
they  would  accept  his  "  invitation  to  ad- 
venture ".  The  entanglements  at  which 
Simnel  hinted  would  be  wholly  to  his  taste  ; 
and  he  would  ask  for  no  sweeter  recompense 
than  that,  when  brother  had  contended  with 
brother  and  cousin  had  stolen  cousin's 
birthright,  he  should  remain  as  I  had  just 
seen  him,  in  possession,  challenging  his 
beaten  enemies  to  dislodge  him. 

"  The  others  have  separated  beyond  re- 
call," I  answered.  "  We  must  hope  they 
will  do  nothing  irrevocable,  but  they  are 
impetuous  young  men,  not  excluding  your 
friend  of  yesterday  morning." 

George  Simnel  groaned : 

"  And  you  say  there  are  eight  others  of 
the  same  kidney  \  " 


Hereafter  follows  the  Adventure  of  the  Impetuous  Suitor. 
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THE  WORLD'S  MOST  FAMOUS  DANCER,  WHO  HAS  RECENTLY  PAID 
A  RETURN  VISIT  TO  ENGLAND 


IN  a  world  of  surprises  no  other  art  can 
show  such  remarkable  and  world-wide 
variations  as  dancing.  It  ranges  from 
stately,  solemn  movements  which  can  and 
sometimes  do  accompany  a  funeral,  to  the 
fastest,  maddest  and  most  light-hearted  ex- 
pression of  feeling  that  Ariel  himself  could 
ever  have  devised.  For  dancing  is  the 
natural  outlet  for  all  human  emotions,  rage, 
pain,  joy,  warning,  or  friendship. 

In  the  dawn  of  time,  when  the  feelings 
expressed  by  humanity  were  crude  and  in- 
stinctive, shaggy  savages  in  furs  used  to 
dance  every  day.  Sometimes  it  was  to  ex- 
press the  action  of  an  animal  hunt,  when 
one  of  them  would  dress  up  in  the  head 
and  skin  of  the  quarry  and  be  chased  and 
eventually  pretend  to  die  from  the  realistic 
sham  attacks  of  the  hunters.  Before  setting 
out  on  any  expedition  against  an  enemy  tribe, 
the  men,  fully  armed  and  wearing  their  war- 
gear,  would  dance  and  stamp  round  the 
fire,  calling  down  the  spirit  of  victory  to  go 
with  them.  All  our  modern  feasts,  such  as 
Christmas,  Easter,  and  so  on,  marked  periods 
in  the  pagan  year  which  were  all  celebrated 
by  dancing  of  the  nations  all  over  the  world. 
It  must  have  been  an  impressive  sight,  one 
of  these  ritual  dances.  Presided  over  by 
the  priests  in  flowing  robes  and  with  vener- 
able beards,  and  often  accompanied  by 
human  sacrifice  by  burning  in  a  wicker  cage, 
the  ceremony  was  attended  by  every  member 
of  the  tribe  who  could  walk  or  be  carried. 
With  the  sun  slanting  down  into  the  glade 
of  a  primeval  forest,  often  showing  a  circle 
of  enormous  rocks  like  Stonehenge,  the 
people  tramped  and  danced  till  they  fell 
from   sheer   exhaustion.     Afterwards   there 


was  feasting  and  revelry,  for  this  was  a  time 
of  universal  peace. 

Dancing  to  propitiate  the  gods  has  always 
been  the  savage's  form  of  religion.  Even 
now,  in  the  wilder  parts  of  India  and 
Malaysia,  there  are  tribal  dances  held  at 
springtime  at  which,  when  possible,  human 
or  animal  victims  are  slaughtered  that  their 
blood  may  encourage  the  earth  to  bear 
fruitful  crops.  In  many  parts  of  the  world 
to-day,  hunting  dances  still  survive.  Especi- 
ally across  the  north  of  Asia,  the  natives 
imitate  the  actions  of  birds,  bears,  wolves 
and  deer.  Negroes  dance  to  represent 
monkeys  in  a  most  amusing  manner,  yet 
as  solemnly  as  if  their  lives  depended  upon 
it.  Hottentots  dance  like  a  swarm  of  bees, 
humming  so  naturally  meanwhile  that  a 
traveller  might  think  he  had  come  upon  a 
thousand  hives.  The  Bushmen  of  Australia 
dance  like  kangaroos  and  frogs. 

One  of  the  most  curious  of  negro  dances, 
and  one  which  few  white  people  have  looked 
upon  and  lived,  is  the  Witch  Doctor's  Dance. 
The  black,  glistening  savages  form  a  circle 
about  a  tiny  fire,  and  remain  like  ebony 
statues.  Then  the  Witch  Doctor — a  strange 
emaciated  figure  clad  in  ox-horns  and  a 
medley  of  dried  skin  bags  which  contain 
his  *'  charms  " — sprinkles  on  the  dying  fire 
powders  which  make  it  flame  a  ghastly  blue. 
In  the  moonlight,  he  commences  a  fantastic 
dance,  waving  some  favourite  trinket  on  the 
end  of  a  dried  sinew,  and  leaping  more  and 
more  wildly  until  he  foams  at  the  mouth 
and  becomes  almost  mad.  Suddenly  he 
stops,  crouching  like  an  evil,  shapeless 
shadow  in  the  middle  of  the  circle  of  negroes. 
When  the  moon  is  hidden,  he  leaps  cat-like 
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to  the  edge  of  the  ring.  The  natives  facing 
him  cringe,  but  he  turns  aside  and  strikes 
lightly  at  the  warrior  to  his  left.  The 
trembling  man  is  instantly  seized,  dragged 
out  to  the  smouldering  embers  and  de- 
spatched with  a  single  blow  of  a  spear  in  the 
throat,  his  blood  extinguishing  the  fire. 
Sometimes,  other  methods  of  death  are 
chosen ;  but  usually  the  Medicine-man 
selects  someone  he  dislikes,  or  whose  posses- 
sions he  covets.  At  other  times  these 
terrible  dances  are  held  to  banish  a  plague, 
or  to  bring  rain.     As  recently  as  a  year  ago 


Scientifically  this  is  impossible  ;    but  how 
explain  continual  coincidence  ? 

There  is  religious  dancing  of  a  kind 
among  white  nations  of  to-day.  And  why 
not,  since  dancing  is  really  as  natural  to 
humanity  as  talking,  singing,  or  sculpture, 
all  of  which  are  used  for  religious  praise  ? 
A  New  York  rector  has  just  introduced 
classical  dancing  as  a  part  of  his  service. 
In  Seville  Cathedral,  during  definite  periods 
of  the  year,  ten  selected  "  choir-boys " 
perform  a  dance  hundreds  of  years  old. 
They  look  like  wandering  Spanish  cherubs. 
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a  *'  rain-maker  "  was  brought  to  justice  for 
human  sacrifice,  and  a  considerable  outcry 
was  raised  among  his  tribe,  who  said  that 
a  drought  which  was  ruining  their  crops  had 
broken  up  in  torrential  rains  on  the  morning 
following  the  victim's  death.  Incredible  as 
it  certainly  seems  to  us  of  civilisation,  there 
are  indisputable  authenticated  reports  of 
numberless  occasions  when  the  witch-doctor's 
strange  incantations  have  apparently  dis- 
pelled terrible  rainless  periods.  Travellers 
whose  word  cannot  be  doubted  have  de- 
scribed how  they  have  seen  these  old  "  ma- 
gicians "  seem  to  create  clouds  in  the  sky. 


as  they  rise  from  their  knees,  flicking  out  the 
time  with  castanets,  and  move  through  the 
slow  and  dignified  dance.  They  wear  white 
knee-breeches,  white  shoes  and  stockings  and 
red-and-yellow  striped  tunics  with  loose  wing 
panels  from  the  shoulders.  Centuries  ago 
a  Pope  forbade  the  dance,  but  was  persuaded 
to  let  it  go  on  until  the  garments  wore  out. 
That  they  will  never  do,  for  they  are  rever- 
ently renewed  strip  by  strip  as  they  wear. 
There  is  one  church  dance  to-day  which  is 
attended  by  the  Primates  of  two  countries, 
the  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Germany  and 
the    Bishop    of    Luxemburg.     This    is    the 
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Echternach   Procession,    one   of   the    most 
interesting  of  all  the  strange  surviving  dances. 
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It  is  held  on  Whit-Tuesday,  and  dates  back 
over  a  thousand  years,  to  the  time  of  a  great 
plague  which  was  supposed  to  have  been 


cured  by  it.  Thousands  of  ailing  people 
travel  long  distances  every  year  to  attend 
it,  in  the  hope  of  being  cured  from 
their  diseases.  Critics  scoff,  but  why 
should  dancing  not  have  a  healing 
effect  ?  Miss  Margaret  Morris  has 
effected  some  remarkable  cures  in 
England  at  a  well-known  hospital, 
and  certain  it  is  that  epileptics  are 
healed  every  year  at  Echternach.  It 
is  an  impressive  sight  as  well  as 
a  feat  of  endurance.  Hundreds  of 
singers  march  at  the  head  of  the 
procession,  chanting  St.  Willibrord's 
hymn,  written  one  thousand  three 
hundred  years  ago  by  the  old  Saxon 
saint  who  converted  the  people  of 
Luxemburg.  They  are  followed  by  a 
Cross,  several  banners  and  a  huge 
band.  After  these  dance  thousands 
of  people,  most  of  whom  are  invalids, 
keeping  perfect  rhythm  as  they  go. 
The  distance  covered  is  one  mile,  and 
ends  with  sixty  steep  steps  up  to  the 
church.  But  the  measure  is  three 
steps  forward  and  then  two  back  over 
the  whole  course,  making  five  paces 
for  each  yard  covered,  and  three 
hundred  to  mount  the  sixty  steps  ! 
The  procession,  therefore,  takes  over 
five  hours.  Usually  some  of  the  older 
or  weaker  people  fall  from  exhaustion 
and  are  dragged  out  of  the  way  of 
the  oncoming  waves  of  feet. 

Dancing  caused  an  epidemic  once 
in  Germany  and  Italy ;  and  the 
ignorance  of  the  time  attributed  the 
Plague  to  the  quite  innocent  taran- 
tula spider.  The  first  stages  were 
marked  by  lethargy  from  which  only 
music  could  arouse  the  victims.  Once 
they  rose,  they  danced  and  danced, 
whirling  faster  and  faster  till  they  fell, 
utterly  worn  out.  According  to  the 
records  that  were  left,  it  was  caused 
by  no  spider  but  by  fervent  religious 
intensity,  and  it  was  very  catching, 
spreading  over  whole  populations  in 
a  few  days.  Its  memory  is  perpetu- 
ated by  the  tarantula,  which  the 
Italians  dance  to-day,  and  whose  now- 
graceful  movements  show  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  attack.  But  we  cannot 
scoff  at  the  strange  people  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Look,  to-day,  at  any 
dance  hall  or  casino,  and  again  you 
will  see  a  nation  gone  dancing  mad.  If,  in- 
deed, it  can  be  called  dancing — this  hideous 
and  degrading   copying  of  ecstatic  negroes 
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which  the  world  calls  the  Charleston.  Is  it  pared  w4th  one  of  the  dream- waltzes  of  the 
sanity  for  white  races  to  imitate  the  half-  elder  Strauss,  which  the  younger  generation 
intoxicated  shufflings    of   certain    decadent      of  to-day  have  never  even  heard  or  had  the 
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blacks  whose  gyrations  are  banned  even  by 
the  more  respectable  of  their  own  tribes  ?  Is 
our  love  of  art  so  inclusive  that  we  need  to  de- 
scend to  these  sources  for  inspiration  ?    Com- 


chance  to  judge,  all  the  latest  jazz  importa- 
tions from  black  America  are  one  unsettling, 
spasmodic,  blatant  barrage  of  noise. 

This  frenzy  for  dancing  has  in  its  time 
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caused  other  troubles  besides  the  plague  of 
tarantism.  In  1890,  in  North  America,  a 
"  Medicine-man  "  stirred  up  intense  excite- 
ment by  saying  that  there  was  shortly  to 
come  the  great  restoration  of  the  Red  Man. 
Not  only  were  their  hunting-grounds  to  be 
given  back  to  them,  but  they  were  to  meet 
all  their  departed  friends.  To  prepare  them 
for  the  reunion,  he  taught  them  the  Ghost 
Dance.     Such  exaltation  resulted  as  to  cause 
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the  Sioux  war  and  its  consequent  bloodshed. 
But  let  us  turn  to  pleasanter  dances  ;  both 
the  ancient  and  the  modern  world  can  show 
us  them.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
time  was  the  Mexican  Bird  Dance,  described 
by  the  early  travellers  in  that  country  of 
romance.  A  very  high  pole,  usually  the 
trunk  of  some  enormous  tree,  was  selected, 
and  a  number  of  strong,  thin  ropes  fastened 
to  its  top.  The  dancers,  clad  in  feather 
garments  made  from  the  wonderful  exotic 
plumage  of  tropical  birds,  climbed  to  the 


top  of  the  pole,  where  each  attached  himself 
to  the  end  of  a  rope.  They  then  whirled 
round  and  round  at  a  tremendous  speed  at 
the  extreme  ends  of  the  ropes,  high  above 
the  ground,  literally  dancing  on  thin  air, 
and  with  incredible  skill  weaving  a  pattern 
— a  veritable  kaleidoscope  of  colour. 

Christmas  carols  are  relics  of  ancient  dances, 
of  which  only  the  words  and  music  have  sur- 
vived. Morris  dances,  originally  "  Moorish 
dances  "  from  Spain,  soon 
developed  into  back- 
grounds for  story  and 
legend ;  the  tales  of  heroes 
such  as  St.  George,  King 
Arthur,  Robin  Hood  and 
Here  ward  the  Wake.  Some 
of  these  live  on  to-day, 
though  we  have  forgotten 
their  origins,  in  the  form 
of  "Hunt  the  Slipper" 
and  "  Kiss  in  the  Ring." 
In  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time,  country  people  put 
their  songs  into  dance  form 
— much  the  same  songs, 
too,  many  of  them,  in 
sentimental  silliness,  as 
the  jazz  songs  which  are 
danced  to-day.  Most 
dances  originally  eman- 
ated from  the  country 
places  where  people  express 
natural  sentiments  in  the 
most  natural  way.  Italy 
and  France  had  the  hon- 
our of  originating  modern 
dancing,  which  was  first 
carried  out  to  Psalm  tunes, 
and  served  as  a  procession 
in  which  to  show  off  silks, 
rapiers  and  brocades.  In 
those  days,  the  art  was 
used  as  a  school  for  cour- 
tesy, in  which  were  taught 
all  the  graces  of  the  great 
gentleman  or  lady.  The 
minuet,  coming  from  Poitu,  took  Paris  by 
storm  ;  it  expressed  the  spirit  of  elegance, 
daintiness  and  noblesse  oblige. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  things  about 
the  dancing  of  the  seventeenth  and  early 
eighteenth  centuries  was  the  tremendous 
popularity  which  it  gained  when  the  country 
fashion  of  kissing  during  dances  became  the 
vogue  at  court.  It  is  entertaining  to  note 
that  in  the  second  half  of  the  latter  century, 
when  ladies  were  given  bouquets  instead  of 
kisses,  the  gavotte  and  its  companion  dances, 
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which  had  been  the  rage  for  so  long,  died 
and  have  never  been  revived  except  as  stage 
spectacles.  Dances  are  always  a  reflection 
of  the  manners  of  a  time  or  place.  The 
graceful  agility  and  imperious  courtesy  of  the 
Slav,  the  impetuous  politeness  of  the  Gallic 
races,  the  easy  grace  of  the  Greek,  the 
laughing  good-nature  of  the  Netherlander  and 
the  direct  self-confidence  of  the  American, 
are  all  shown  in  their  dancing.  Fortunately, 
now,  the  inelegant  spirit 
of  jazz  is  slowly  dying, 
and  giving  place  to  com- 
mon sense  and  breeding 
once  more. 

Some  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  all  the  world's 
strange  dances  are  pre- 
served by  the  Basques  of 
Southern  France  and 
North  Spain.  They  still 
perform  prehistoric 
measures,  exactly  as  they 
were  performed  thousands 
of  years  ago.  They  repre- 
sent animals  such  as  the 
bear,  horse,  and  fox ;  at 
other  times  they  perform 
round  a  tall  pole  attached 
to  which  are  hundreds  of 
coloured  streamers  which 
the  dancers,  with  great 
skill,  weave  into  exquisite 
patterns.  Husbandmen 
dance  with  wine-skins ; 
there  are  religious  dances 
in  processions  and  some- 
times before  altars ;  and 
ceremonial  dances  are 
given  to  welcome  famous 
people.  Enormous  sums 
of  money  are  paid  for  the 
honour  of  dancing  the 
first  Saint  Basque  on 
the  stage  at  the  close  of 
a  Pastorale.  Spain  is  the 
natural  home  of  dancing. 
Indeed,  it  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  people's 
life  as  eating,  drinking  or  sleeping.  That 
it  could  not  be  otherwise  is  easily  realised 
by  anyone  who  has  ever  seen  a  Spanish 
country  dance.  The  happy,  excitable  crowd 
react  to  the  clicking  of  the  castanets  as 
though  charged  with  electricity.  So  do  all 
the  heroes — young  and  old,  Spanish  or  other- 
wise, for  the  effect  created  is  amazing.  The 
twang  of  the  guitar,  the  clatter  of  high  heels, 
the  spangles  set  in  black  Spanish  hair  and 
delicate  Spanish  mantillas,  and  the  flashing 


glances  from  Spanish  eyes,  all  so  intoxicate 
the  senses  as  to  cause  the  most  determined 
of  pessimists  to  realise  the  sunshine  of  the 
scene  and  dance  too. 

I  may  myself,  perhaps,  claim  to  have  per- 
formed some  strange  dances  in  the  course 
of  a  not  uneventful  career.  Even  my  ballet 
dances  are  now  interesting — perhaps  more 
so  than  you  realise.  My  Egyptian  scenes, 
for  example ;    they  come  from  the  story 
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found  by  some  bespectacled,  grave  Egypt- 
ologist (who  perhaps  frowns  on  dancing), 
a  story  carved  in  eternal  stone  by  the 
historian  of  the  great  epoch  of  some  for- 
gotten Pharaoh,  and  of  the  hatreds  and 
loves  of  his  time.  With  the  help  of 
experts  who  see  that  our  dresses  and 
details  conform  to  period,  I  put  the  story 
into  the  rhythm  of  my  heart.  But  it  is, 
as  often  as  not,  a  true  story  we  are  tell- 
ing— a  story  of  the  earth's  youth  and  the 
passions  and  fates  of  the  forgotten  dead, 
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perhaps  even  some  former  incarnations  of 
yourselves — who  knows  ? 

I  have  danced  in  strange  places.  How 
vividly  I  remember  the  day  when  I  danced 
in  the  burning  sunlight  in  a  Mexican  bull- 
ring ;  and  how,  when  I  had  sunk  at  last 
to  the  ground,  those  uncultured  gauches 
went  mad  and  shouted  and  threw  to  me 
their  sombreros — their  most  precious  posses- 
sions of  all — as  a  mark  of  their  esteem. 
How  I  loved  them  for  that,  my  dear,  rough, 
honest  cowboys  !  They  proved,  too,  that 
the  real  art  of  dancing  can  be  truly  appreci- 
ated by  all,  whatever  their  education  or 
tastes. 

Once  I  jazzed,  so  they  said,  in  Vienna, 
though  really  I  did  but  try  one  single  fox- trot, 
because  I  am  in  truth  a  woman  and  curious 
to  test  for  myself  this  new  vogue  of  which 
I  had  heard  so  much.  But  I  did  not  care 
for  it. 

I  have  had  a  stormy  life  since  as  a  tiny 
girl  in  St.  Petersburg  I  used  to  creep  out 
into  the  neighbouring  woods  and  dance  in 
desperation  to  the  swans  and  the  moonlight 
and  the  trees,  and  1  have  danced  in  stranger 


places  than  London  and  Paris  and  Vienna, 
yet  I  can  proudly  say  that  I  have  never  done 
anything  which  it  seemed  to  me  could 
degrade  my  beloved  art,  nor  consciously 
said  anything  which  could  belittle  it.  For 
in  it  I  see  not  merely  the  wonder  of  rhythm, 
the  poetry  of  motion,  the  perfection  of  ex- 
pression by  movement,  but  something  more. 
All  nature  dances — the  wind,  the  sea,  the 
clouds,  the  leaves  on  the  trees,  the  very 
stars  in  their  courses.  Our  blood,  respond- 
ing, dances  through  our  pulses,  and  we  dance, 
trying  to  forget  for  a  moment  the  ugliness 
that  man  has  made  with  his  slums  and 
battlefields,  and  to  surrender  ourselves  to 
the  beauty  of  natural  things.  Let  us  dance 
more,  my  friends,  but  let  us  win  more  beauty 
in  our  dancing  as  in  our  lives.  The  true 
artist — dancer  or  what  sort  you  will — strives 
ever  for  more  beauty.  Let  us  therefore 
become  a  world  of  true  artists  as  we  are 
becoming  a  world  of  dancers ;  for  it  is  by 
the  substitution  of  beauty  for  ugliness,  in 
the  intangible  tnings  as  well  as  the  visible, 
that  we  dance  a  little  nearer  to  happiness  and 
to  perfection. 


® 


® 
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TREES  IN  WINTER. 

npREES  are  such  pitiful  things,  if  you  see  them 
■*•  In  the  half  light, 

Hopelessly  waiting  for  someone  to  free  them 
From  the  cold  night. 

Pale  with  their  shame,  they  stand  naked  and  drooping 

Under  the  eye 
Of  the  pitiless  stars  and  the  avid  moon  stooping 

Out  of  the  sky. 

They  have  no  houses  to  ward  off  the  dreary 

Darkness  outside  ; 
Rooted  in  terror  there,  helpless  and  weary. 

How  may  they  hide  ? 

If  I  could— if  I  could  !— I  would  run  to  enfold  them 

Close  to  my  breast, 
Still  their  quivering  limbs,  close  their  eyelids,  and  hold  them 

So  they  might  rest 

In  sleep  just  as  children,  when  evil  dreams  wake  them, 

Curled  close  in  the  warm. 
Groping  blind -fingered  for  someone  to  take  them 

Out  of  all  harm, 

BRIAN  HILL. 
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'  You  may  take  it  as  rung,'  he  said  quietly." 
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NADEGE  LAMBERT,  spinster,  tilted  "  I  don't  know  what  you  expect.     I  never 
her  chin.  pick  up  a  paper  without  seeing  sotae  refer- 
"  Don't    be     absurd,"    she    said  ence — usually  nauseating — to  our  approach- 
shortly.     "  I  agreed  to  marry  you,  not  to  ing  union :    I  flaunt  your  quite  excellent 


Ignore  the  existence  of  everyone  else." 

The  man  fingered  his  cheek. 

*'  I  never  see  you,  Nadege.     You  know  I 
don't  expect  you  to  give  up  your  friends, 


ring  :  you  have  the  right  to  kiss  me  whenever 

you  please." 

"  I  want  some  of  your  time,  Nadege." 
Miss  Lambert  rose  to  her  feet  and  stretched 


but — well,  we  mightn't  be  engaged,  might      luxuriously.    His  eyes  on  the  lithe  figure, 
^e  ?  "  Dominick  Medmenham,  bachelor,  sat  very 

The  girl  shrugged  her  white  shoulders.  still. 
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**  Fin  afraid  you're  out  of  date,"  said  the 
lady.  She  raised  her  beautiful  eyebrows,  to 
point  the  sneer.  "  A  woman's  time  is  her 
own.  It  wasn't  once :  she  had  to  give  it 
up  right  and  left :  the  process  was  called 
'  devotion '." 

**  You  mean " 

**  This.  You're  all  right.  If  you  weren't, 
we  shouldn't  be  engaged.  As  a  husband, 
you'll  be  quite  admirable.  Clean,  not  too 
good-looking,  civil.  We  shall  muck  in  to- 
gether very  well.  But  you  must  be  content 
with  that." 

"  With  what  ?  "  said  Dominick  quietly. 

From  over  her  shoulder,  powder-puff  in 
hand,  Miss  Lambert  looked  him  in  the  eyes. 

"  Are  you  out  for  trouble  ?  "  she  said. 

Medmenham  smiled  back. 

"  You  know  that  I'm  not,  my  lady.  But 
we  must  have  this  out.  Of  course  your  time 
is  your  own,  and  always  shall  be.  But- 
well,  I  don't  want  to  sound  soppy,  but  I 
rather  like  being  with  you.  Don't  you  like 
being  with  me  ?  " 

'*  If  I  couldn't  bear  it,  we  shouldn't  be 
wrangling  now.  But  I  do  wish  you'd  get 
it  straight.  A  girl  believes  in  amusement : 
it's  the  article  of  her  faith  :  but  she  doesn't 
marry  for  amusement,  unless  she's  a  fool. 
She  takes  the  best  man  she  can  get  that 
won't  let  her  down." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Dominick  gently. 

He  rose,  stepped  to  the  fireplace  and  took 
the  girl  in  his  arms. 

"  I  love  you,  Nadege,"  he  said  simply. 
"  I'll  never  quote  it  against  you,  but — don't 
you  love  me  ?  " 

Miss  Lambert  averted  her  face. 

"  I  imagine  I  do.  I  don't  know.  Need 
you  be  so  Victorian  ?  " 

'*  I  must  be  natural,"  said  Dominick, 
*'  now  and  again.  And  so  must  my  wife." 
The  girl  slipped  out  of  his  arms :  he  let 
her  go.  "I  don't  know  whether  you  love 
me,  and  I  want  to  know  very  much." 

"  At  the  present  moment,"  flashed  Miss 
Lambert,  "  the  answer  is  definitely  '  No  '. 
But  that's  your  own  fault.  Everyone  dis- 
likes being  badgered." 

Dominick  stared  upon  the  ground. 

**  I  want  you  to  be  happy,"  he  said : 
"  but  I  want  to  be  happy  too.  And  I 
shan't  be  happy,  Nadege,  if  I  haven't  your 
love." 

The  girl  hesitated.  She  perceived  very 
clearly  that  she  had  gone  too  far.  She  had 
meant  to  lead  Dominick  a  dance ;  and  he 
had  smiled  and  watched  her,  but  had  not 
danced.     And  now  her  pride  was  involved. 


She  must  confess  that  she  loved  him,  haul 
down  her  pert  little  flag,  or  the  balloon  would 
go  urp.  Of  that  there  was  no  doubt  at  all. 
Dominick  was  in  earnest :  everything  was 
hanging  upon  her  reply.  If  only  he  would 
look  up  .  .  .  and  see  the  light  in  her 
eyes  .  .  . 

The  sudden  blare  of  a  fox-trot  staggered 
into  the  room.  The  band  had  returned  to 
its  labours,  and  *  Pony '  Bullock  would  be 
coming  to  claim  his  dance.  And  that  would 
tear  everything  up.  They  couldn't  be  seen 
*  philandering  '.    If  only  he  .  .  . 

As  she  put  out  her  arms  towards  him, 
someone  half  entered  the  room,  stifled  an 
exclamation  and  withdrew  precipitately. 

Nadege  could  have  screamed  with  rage. 

Instead,  she  took  her  seat  upon  the  arm 
of  a  chair,  white  to  the  lips. 

"  Have  we  done  enough  damage  ?  "  she 
said. 

Dominick  drew  himself  up. 

"I  want  to  know  where  I  am." 

"  I'll  tell  you.  .  You're  on  the  edge.  And, 
if  you  want  to  stay  there,  I'd  have  a  care. 
You  can't  *  come  thro'  the  rye '  in  Charles 
Street.  It  isn't  done.  And,  in  any  event, 
I  don't  like  it.  Our  marriage  will  be  con- 
venient: your  name  is  quite  a  good  one, 
and  I  can  put  up  the  wealth.  Try  to  dig 
any  deeper,  my  friend,  and,  I  warn  you, 
you'll  ring  the  bell." 

Dominick  looked  away, 

"  You  may  take  it  as  rung,"  he  said 
quietly. 

Miss  Lambert  drew  off  her  ring. 

*'  Catch,"  she  said. 

Before  he  had  time  to  turn,  she  flung  the 
gem.  This  struck  against  his  shoulder  and 
fell  at  his  feet. 

' '  Sorry, ' '  said  Nadege  carelessly.  ' '  Where 
did  it  go  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  the  man. 

Then  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  walked 
out  of  the  room.  .  .  . 

Five  minutes  later  *  Pony '  Bullock,  in 
some  dudgeon,  abandoned  his  search  for 
Nadege.  By  so  doing  he  saved  his  time. 
The  lady  was  seated  in  her  long,  low,  slate- 
blue  limousine,  unconscious  of  the  magic 
which  the  moon  was  making  in  the  ways, 
shakily  whispering  '  That's  that '  over  and 
over  again,  with  the  tears  running  down  her 
cheeks. 

The  affair  did  not  end  there. 

You  may  break  an  engagement  ten  days 
before  the  marriage,  but  those  that  made 
the  match  will  scarcely  throw  up  their  hats. 
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More.  This  particular  union  was  to  be  the 
summit  of  the  ladder  which  the  bride's 
mother  had  so  successfully  climbed.  Money 
being  no  object,  such  an  attainment  was  to 
be  suitably  marked.  The  splendour,  indeed, 
had  already  begun  to  blaze.  .  .  .  For  this 
the  bridegroom's  father  had  no  use  at  all. 
The  match  appealed  to  him  because  it  was 
*  sound  '.  To  maintain  Black  James  as  the 
estate  required  had  long  been  beyond  his 
means.  Now  he  would  retire  to  the  dower- 
house,  and  the  fine,  old  place  he  had 
supported  would  come  by  its  own.  The 
decoration  of  the  dower-house  was  almost 
complete.  The  bathrooms  he  had  installed 
were  in  excellent  taste.  Black  James  was 
too  big.  The  dower-house,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  entirely  convenient. 

And  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  affair 
did  not  end  in  Charles  Street,  or  the  long 
limousine. 

Upon  learning  the  unsavoury  news,  Mrs. 
Lambert  politely  regretted  that  things  had 
gone  too  far  and  that  the  passionate  matter 
must  take  its  course.  When  her  daughter 
stared,  she  raised  her  elegant  eyebrows  and 
tossed  her  a  note.  This  was  an  intimation 
that  Royalty  was  graciously  disposed  to 
honour  with  its  presence  the  forthcoming 
rite.  Mrs.  Lambert  could  hardly  have  made 
a  more  foolish  mistake.  Nadege  read  the 
note  through  and  laid  it  down.  Her  com- 
ment would  have  been  unpardonable,  had 
she  meant  what  she  said.  At  first  Mrs. 
Lambert  was  unable  to  speak  :  then  she 
threw  back  to  her  father,  who  had  been 
born  in  Wapping  and  remained  a  master 
of  insult  to  the  day  of  his  death.  This  was 
a  second  error,  worse  than  her  first.  Nadege 
heard  her  out.  Then  she  left  Eaton  Square, 
never  to  return. 

Sir  John  Medmenham's  temper  had  long 
been  as  short  as  his  purse,  and  Dominick 
broke  the  tidings  at  an  unfortunate  time. 
His  father  had  just  approved  the  final 
draught  of  a  marriage  settlement  which  was 
worth  reading. 

When  he  had  spoken,  the  baronet  rose  to 
his  feet. 

"  Is  this  irrevocable  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"^I'm  afraid  so,  sir." 

"  Then  go  to  the  devil,"  roared  Sir  John. 
He  slammed  the  table  before  him  with  the 
flat  of  his  hand.  "  Go  to  the  devil  and  tell 
him  you're  short  of  a  home.  D'you  owe 
any  money  ?  " 

"  Not  very  much,  sir." 

"  Send  the  bills  to  Forsyth  before  the 
end  of  the  week." 


''  Thank  you,  sir." 

**  Don't  dare  to  thank  me.  I'm  doing  it 
for  my  name." 

Dominick  took  his  leave. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  said  or  done. 
In  time  his  father  might  relent:  of  this, 
however,  he  was  doubtful.  So  was  Forsyth, 
solicitor,  recalled  from  the  country  station 
by  an  uneasy  groom.  Do  what  the  lawyer 
would,  charm  he  never  so  wisely,  Dominick 
Medmenham  was  disinherited  that  day. 

•!•  •I*  SjC  5|C  5|C 

It  was  nearly  a  year  later  that  Nadege 
pawned  her  umbrella  for  half-a-crown  :  this 
in  a  quarter  of  London  in  which,  ten  months 
before,  she  would  have  feared  to  set  foot. 

The  afternoon  was  sultry,  and,  as  she 
walked  along  the  coarse,  unfriendly  road, 
she  felt  for  the  first  time  the  definite  stab  of 
Fear.  Other  stripes  she  had  suffered  again 
and  again  :  Misery,  Want,  Horror  had  all 
laid  on  :  but  not  until  now  had  she  actually 
been  afraid.  She  was  not  destitute — to- 
morrow evening  she  would  be  paid  two 
pounds  ;  but  in  ten  days'  time  the  tour  would 
come  to  an  end,  and  so  far  she  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  another  job. 

She  had  not  enjoyed  the  life  of  a  chorus- 
girl.  Had  she  been  able  to  obtain  work  in 
London,  it  would  not  have  been  so  bad  : 
but  the  provinces  were  awful.  The  squalor 
of  the  lodgings,  the  sordid  purlieus  which 
harboured  the  stage- doors,  the  sulky  dreari- 
ness of  the  Sunday  journeys'  ends  would 
have  been  intolerable  but  for  the  down- 
right bravery  of  her  companions  in  woe. 
These  laughed,  cursed  and  laughed  again, 
reaped  where  none  had  sown,  gathered  where 
none  had  strawed  and,  having  no  hope,  found 
their  present  misfortune  matter  for  jest. 
Tragedy  being  their  portion,  they  wrung  a 
pitiful  humour  from  every  line  :  the  present 
being  lean,  they  feasted  on  the  fat  of  the 
future  :  wading  in  the  Slough  of  Despond, 
they  chanted  the  Frothblowers'  Anthem 
and,  their  feet  being  too  heavy,  lifted  their 
hearts  instead. 

Nadege  was  not  of  them  and  could  not 
play  their  game.  Her  acquaintance  with 
grief  was  not  yet  familiar  enough  to  breed 
so  fine  a  contempt.  It  was  shame  that  had 
kept  her  going.  If  they  could  mock  at  such 
music,  at  least  she  could  face  it — somehow. 
She  did,  with  an  excellent  grace,  and, 
smothering  her  horror  and  disgust,  earned 
her  living  for  ten  months,  with  nothing  to 
spare.  And  now  the  tour  was  ending,  and 
she  had  nothing  in  view  .  .  .  nothing.  .  .  . 

She   entered   a   confectioner's   shop   and 
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expended  a  shilling  on  a  meal.  Then  she 
walked  to  the  theatre.  This  was  abomin- 
ably hot — stifling.  Her  dressing-room  was 
commanding  a  fried-fish  shop,  whose  vile 
burnt-offerings  laded  the  stagnant  air. 

As  she  opened  the  door — 

**  Come  right  in,  darling,"  said  Mabel 
Legrand.  "  Did  you  see  the  Prince  of 
Wales  ?  He's  waiting  for  me  down  below, 
with  a  bunch  of  aspidistras  he  grew  himself. 
That's  what  smells  so  nice." 

A  shriek  of  laughter  greeted  the  inelegant 
jest. 

"  And  Enid  Perone's  lost  her  purse. 
There  was  one  and  threepence  in  it  and  a 
letter  from  another  man's  wife.  But  she's 
not  worrying.  She  thinks  the  chauffeur 
may  find  it  when  he's  doing  the  car." 

"  There's  the  ticket  for  my  suit-case," 
said  Enid  ruefully.  "  I  put  it  up  on  Tues- 
day, and  now  I  can't  get  it  out." 

"  I'll  lend  you  a  cardboard,  dear,"  said 
Maisie  Buck.  "  It's  really  the  one  I  keep 
my  sables  in,  but,  now  we're  back  in  London, 
my  maid'U  be  getting  them  out.  Have  you 
all  got  your  vouchers  for  Ascot  ?  " 

Nadege  laughed  with  the  rest  and  observed 
the  familiar  rite  of  undressing  and  making 
up. 

As  she  powdered  her  face,  a  rap  fell  upon 
the  door. 

"  Overture  and  beginners,  please,  ladies." 

There  was  no  air  in  the  East  End  that 
night :  the  house  was  packed  and  reeking  : 
after  her  four  changes  Nadege  was  ready  to 
drop. 

With  Depression  fast  upon  her  shoulders, 
she  dressed  more  slowly  than  the  rest.  As 
she  was  leaving  the  dismal  empty  room,  the 
storm,  long  overdue,  broke  with  a  crash. 
When  she  reached  the  stage-door,  the  rain 
was  falling  in  sheets. 

Nadege  hesitated,  shrinking.  With  no 
umbrella,  no  coat,  to  enter  the  streets  seemed 
madness.  Her  rooms  were  two  miles  away, 
and  the  buses  which  stopped  at  the  corner 
were  sure  to  be  full.  A  taxi  stood  in  the 
shadows,  but  she  had  not  the  fare  :  besides,  . 
it  was  engaged,  waiting  for  somebody  else. 
Perhaps,  if  she  waited  a  little,  the  downpour 
would  cease.  The  trouble  was  that  the  buses 
would  soon  stop  running.  Nadege  did  not 
want  to  walk  home.  For  one  thing  she  was 
dead  beat :    for  another  .  .  . 

She  peered  out  into  the  night :  as  if  in 
reply,  a  squall  swept  up  the  alley,  with  a 
bellow  of  wrath.  Again  she  drew  back,  to 
stand  watching  the  spouts  of  water  bend  to 
the  wind. 


The  taxi-driver  stood  in  the  doorway,  cap 

in  hand. 

"  May  I  give  you  a  lift  ?  "  he  said  quietly. 

It  was  Dominick  Medmenham. 
***** 

By  the  time  they  had  reached  her  lodgings, 
the  rain  had  ceased. 

"  I  can't  ask  you  in,"  said  Nadege.  "  Per- 
haps you  wouldn't  come,  if  I  could." 

"  We  could  sit  in  the  taxi,"  said  the  man, 
"  for  the  length  of  a  cigarette." 

Nadege  re-entered  the  cab.  .  .  . 

"  Was  this  chance,  Dominick  ?  Or  did 
you  seek  me  out  ?  " 

"  It  was  chance,  Nadege.  I  didn't  know 
where  to  look.  You've  changed  your 
name." 

"  I  know.     Why  are  you  doing  this  ?  " 

"  One  has  to  live,"  said  the  man.  "  And 
you  ?  " 

"  Same  here.  Mother  went  over  the  line. 
I  couldn't  stay  on." 

"  My  poor  lady,"  said  Dominick. 

The  girl  drew  a  sharp  breath. 

"  I  do  very  well,"  she  said.  "  It's  a  lazy 
life,  and  everyone's  awfully  kind.  Why  did 
Sir  John  turn  you  down  ?  " 

"  We  had  a  dispute,"  said  Medmenham. 
"  He's  getting  old,  you  know.  And,  what 
with  the  gout  and  the  times,  the  ice  was 
always  thin.  And  then,  one  day,  I  went 
through.  I'm  honestly  happier — with  some- 
thing to  do." 

"  So'm  I,"  said  Nadege  stoutly. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence. 

Then-- 

"  I'm  an  owner-driver,"  said  Dominick, 
"  and  I  live  in  Mayfair.  I've  a  tiny  flat  over 
the  garage,  as  tight  as  you  please.  Some- 
times one  of  the  old  crowd  picks  me  up. 
They're  awfully  nice.  Stand  on  the  pave- 
ment and  talk,  and,  if  I've  driven  them  home, 
they  try  to  make  me  come  in.  I  drove 
Milly  Bemuse  and  her  brother  a  week  ago. 
When  they  got  out,  she  gave  me  a  five- 
pound  note.  When  I  protested,  '  Don't 
spoil  my  evening,'  she  said.  And  old  Lord 
Hillesley  was  immense.  When  I  set  him 
down  at  Arthur's,  he  gave  me  my  proper 
fare  :  then  he  asked  me  to  park  the  cab  and 
come  in  to  lunch.  But  I've  never  seen  you, 
Nadege.    Perhaps  you've  been  out  of  Town  ? ' ' 

The  girl  nodded. 

"  Did  you  ever  drive  Mother  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Once.    But  she  didn't  recognise  me." 

Nadege  laughed. 

"  I  can  well  believe  that,"  she  said.  And 
then,  irrelevantly,  "  I'll  never  go  back." 

Dominick  swallowed. 
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'*  Have  you  no  money  of  your  own, 
Nadcge  ?  " 

"  Not  a  penny.  Father  had  nothing. 
But  I  manage  all  right,  Dominick.  Of 
course,  I  don't  dine  at  the  Ritz,  but  neither 
do  you  :  and  I  don't — give  fivers  to  taxis, 
because  I  used  to  know  them  in  other  days." 

"  Oh,  my  dear,"  said  Dominick. 

There  was  another  silence.  Nadege  dared 
not  trust  her  voice. 

At  length — 

"  I  must  go,"  she  said  quietly. 

At  once  he  left  the  cab  and  handed  her 
out. 

With  her  fingers  in  his — 

"  You've  been  very  kind,"  she  said 
gravely.     "  Kinder  than  I  deserved." 

Medmenham  bowed  his  head. 

"  I've  been  very  fortunate,"  he  said. 
Then  he  looked  up.  "I  shall  be  at  the 
theatre  to-morrow,  to  drive  you  home.  It 
may  be  wet :  and  you  can't  always  get  a 
taxi  down  in  those  parts." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  girl  unsteadily. 

She  turned  away  abruptly,  stepped  across 

the     pavement     and     opened     the     door. 

Medmenham  saw  a  mean  hall,  lighted  by 

a  naked  gas-jet.     Nadege  passed  in  blindly, 

thrust  the  door  to  behind  her  and  burst 

into  tears. 

jH  *  *  ♦  * 

The  tour  was  over. 

The  curtain  had  fallen  upon  Joss  Sticks 
for  the  last  time,  and  the  dressing-room 
was  full  of  half-hearted  laughter  and  regret. 

"  Opening  Blackpool,"  said  Mabel,  "  on 
the  nineteenth  of  June.  Don't  forget,  any- 
one. But  '  care  of  The  Bank  of  England ' 
will  always  do." 

"  I  don't  like  Blackpool,"  said  Enid.  "  I 
lost  my  washing  there." 

There  was  a  ripple  of  mirth.  As  the  scene 
of  some  negligence  or  other,  half  the  towns 
of  England  found  no  favour  with  Miss 
Perone. 

"  Cambridge,"  said  a  fat,  fair  girl,  wiping 
the  grease  from  her  throat.  "  I  do  hope  I 
shan't  get  entangled  with  one  of  the  under- 
grads.    What  are  you  doing,  Con  ?  " 

A  woman  of  forty  lifted  a  white,  peaked 
face. 

"Resting,  m'dear.  Tm  tired.  Enid, 
here's  the  address  of  those  rooms  at  Ilfra- 
combe." 

''  Auntie  Ruddock's  ? "  said  Maisie. 
"  She's  a  good  sort,  she  is.  Eighteen  stone 
in  her  bandeau,  and  one  long  smile.  I  put 
her  to  bed  once,  an'  she  never  forgets  a 
friend." 


Nadege  took  no  part  in  the  chatter,  for 
she  had  nothing  to  say.  Like  poor  Con- 
stance, she  was  *  at  liberty ' — out  of  a 
job. 

The  first  to  be  dressed,  she  left  the  room 
amid  a  flurry  of  affectionate  goodwill. 

As  she  came  to  the  stairs,  somebody  cried 
her  name,  and  there  was  Mabel  Legrand 
drawing  her  greasy  kimono  about  her  ample 
limbs. 

Nadege  returned,  wondering. 
The  other  put  her  arms  round  her  neck. 
"  You  poor  baby,"  she  said  gently,  "  don't 
be  a  fool.  Go  home.  I  don't  care  what  it 
costs — it's  cheaper  than  going  on.  I've  no 
heart  left,  and  my  skin's  turned  into  a  hide  : 
but  Fm  forty-five  next  Tuesday,  and  I've 
done  it  for  twenty  years.  I  came  from  a 
Devonshire  rectory.  You  wouldn't  guess 
that,  but  I  did.  Used  to  keep  house  for  my 
father,  an'  drive  out  to  call.  Me.  ..." 
She  shook  a  sob  from  her  throat.  "  What 
d'you  think  I'd  give  now  to  be  pickin'  sweet 
peas  in  that  garden  and  ringin*  for  tea  ? 
So  go  home,  darling.  Go  home — before  it's 
too  late.  Chuck  your  pride  in  the  gutter  : 
it's  putrid  stuff.  See  where  mine's  brought 
me — to  Blackpool  ...  on  the  nineteenth 
of  June." 

She  kissed  her  roughly,  flicked  a  tear 
from  each  eye,  laughed  and  turned  back  to 
her  room. 

"  See  you  some  day,"  she  shrilled.  "  So 
long,  Nadege.     Be  good." 

Before  Nadege  could  reply,  the  door  was 
shut. 

The  girl  passed  down  the  stairs  and  into 
the  street.  Medmenham  was  there,  as  usual, 
to  drive  her  back  to  her  rooms. 

The  attention  distressed  Nadege.  It  was 
out  of  all  order  for  Dominick  to  wait  upon 
her :  she  could  make  no  sort  of  return  : 
what  was  far  worse,  she  valued  his  coming 
as  she  had  never  valued  anything  before. 
Each  of  those  nightly  rides  was  charged  to 
her  most  private  account :  she  would  pay 
for  them  one  by  one  in  something  more 
pitiful  than  tears.  How  many  years  would 
pass  before  she  could  leave  a  stage-door 
without  glancing  up  and  down  for  a  taxi 
which  she  knew  would  never  be  there  ? 
Nine,  perhaps :  he  would  have  driven  her 
nine  times. 

With  these  things  in  her  heart,  she  had 
protested  more  than  once  ;  but  every  night 
the  taxi  had  been  waiting,  its  driver  standmg 
beside  it,  with  his  hand  on  the  door. 

So  Dominick  drove  her  from  the  theatre 
for  the  last  time. 
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Arrived  at  her  lodgings,  Nadege  was  out 
of  the  taxi  before  he  could  leave  his  seat. 

"  Good  night,  Dominick,"  she  said,  and 
put  out  her  hand.  "  Good  night  and  good- 
bye and  God  bless  you  for  being  so  sweet." 

"  Why  '  Good-bye  '  ?  "  said  Medmenham, 
holding  her  hand  in  his. 

"  The  tour's  over.  I — I  open  at  Black- 
pool next  week." 

"  Are  you  travelling  to-morrow  ?  " 

Nadege  tried  tu  think  straight.  If 
she  said  '  yes  ',  he  would  come  to  drive 
her  to  the  station. 

"  No-o/'  she  said. 

*'  Let    me    drive    you    into    the 
country — not    very    far.     Into    the 


"  I've  cost  you  enough,"  she  said  slowly. 
"  Oh,  Nadege.     Between  friends  .  .  ." 
Almost   roughly   the   girl   withdrew   her 
hand.  ' 

"  All  right.     I'll  come.     Thank  you." 
Medmenham  lifted  his  cap. 


woods  somewhere.  I'll  bring  some  lunch." 
The  girl  shook  her  head.  The  hold  ,on  her 
fingers  tightened.  "  Don't  say  *  No ', 
Nadege.  I  know  I'm  asking  a  lot,  but 
I've  not  had  a  soul  to  talk  to  for  nearly  a 
year." 

Nadege  stared  at  the  badge  strapped  to 
his  coat.  One  day  in  heaven,  and  how  many 
nights  in  hell  ? 


.     "  Will  half-past  ten  be  too  early  ?  " 
"  No,  Dominick.     Good  night." 
When  she  had  the  door  open,  she  turned 

and  lifted  her  hand. 

The  man  waved  his  cap  cheerfully. 

Nadege  sat  under  a  hawthorn  which  per- 
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fumed  the  air.  Her  fine,  dark  hair  was  free 
of  her  little  felt  hat ;  her  grave,  brown  eyes 
were  feasting  on  what  they  saw.  This  was 
a  slice  of  country,  smiling  beneath  the 
favour  of  a  summer's  day — the  slant  of  a 
flowery  meadow,  with  a  buxom  hedgerow 
beyond  ;  to  the  left  a  fresh  field  of  young 
wheat,  flanked  by  a  whispering  wood  ;    to 


were  slimmer,  and  her  ankles  were  very 
fine.  Her  slippers  had  been  well  cared  for, 
but  they  were  growing  old.  Her  simple, 
dark-blue  dress  was  the  one  she  had  been 
wearing  when  she  left  Eaton  Square. 

Medmenham  read  these  messages  with  a 
full  heart.     . 


n. 


the  right  a  cherry  orchard, '  rising  sharply 
to  the  skyline  and  making  a  long  bank  of 
blossom  against  the  blue ;  and,  rounding 
the  picture,  a  mountain  of  apple-green 
foliage,  the  thick,  gay  coverlet  of  an  opposing 
ridge,  the  comfortable  bulwark  against  an 
unkind  world. 

Her  colour  was  faint,  and  the  droop  of 
her  beautiful  mouth  told  its  own  tale.  She 
had  always  been  slight,  but  her  little  wrists 


"  The  taxi-driver  stood 
in  the  doorway,  cap  in 
hand.  '  May  I  give  you 
a  hft  ?  '  he  said  quietly. 
It  was  Dominick  Med- 
menhain." 


Their  lunch  was  over,  and  the  man  was 
sitting  beside  her,  a  pipe  between  his  strong 
teeth.  For  more  than  half  an  hour  they 
had  not  spoken,  but  had  sat  still  together, 
the  one  looking  at  the  other,  and  the  other 
gazing  on  the  country  and  finding  there  a 
refreshment  which  she  had  never  known. 

At  last  the  girl  took  a  deep  breath. 

**  D'you  often  do  this,  Dominick  ?  " 

"  This  is  the  first  time,  Nadege." 
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"  The  first  time  ?  How  strange.  If  I 
were  in  your  place,  I  couldn't  keep  away." 

"  I've  had  no  one  to  go  with,"  said  Med- 
menham.  "  When  will  you  be  back  in 
Town  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Nadege  slowly, 

*'  Won't  this  tour  bring  you  to  London  ?  " 

**  I — I  don't  know  yet.  It  may.  I've 
not  seen  the  list."  She  got  to  her  feet. 
"  Those  woods  attract  me,  Dominick.  D'you 
think  we  could  walk  to  them  ?  I'd  like 
to  see  what's  lying  the  other  side." 

''  Of  course.  Wait  a  moment,  while  I 
disable  the  car." 

This  was  behind  a  haystack  and  out  of 
the  sun.  Medmenham  knew  the  value  of  a 
smart-looking  cab. 

A  path  led  into  the  valley  and,  presently, 
over  a  stream  by  a  gray  oak  bridge.  Very 
soon  they  were  climbing  in  the  shade  of 
the  green  coverlet  to  which  they  had  looked. 

The  ridge  commanded  a  road  and  a  railway 
line.  The  country  was  handsome,  but  the 
road  was  busy  with  cars,  and  a  train  flung 
through  the  fields  with  a  rumbling  snarl. 
Two  pale-blue  char-a-bancs  stormed  up  the 
dusty  stretch  :  dogs  in  the  manger,  they 
held  the  crown  of  the  road  :  from  the  rear 
of  the  second,  two  men,  wearing  women's 
hats,  derided  the  occupants  of  a  following 
Rolls  :  behind  the  Rolls  a  dark-red  racer 
was  chafing  and  furiously  employing  an 
ear-splitting  horn. 

Nadege  turned  away. 

*'  Why  is  life  so  beastly  ?  "  she  said.  "  So 
beastly  and  hard  and  cruel  ?  I've  been  all 
right:  people  have  treated  me  kindly 
wherever  I've  gone  :  but  I've  seen  so  much 
ill-feeling,  such — such  squalor,  such  needless 
pain.  I  stayed  in  rooms  once,  where  the 
husband  was  out  of  work.  He  cleaned  my 
shoes  and  carried  up  my  hot  water  and 
actually  mended  my  trunk.  Nobody  could 
have  been  nicer.  One  day  the  police  came 
and  took  him — for  *  grievous  bodily  harm '. 
His  wife  jeered  at  him  from  the  landing 
while  it  was  going  on.  It  appeared  he'd  half 
killed  a  night  watchman  who  lived  next 
door.  Why  ?  Because  the  man's  wife  had 
boasted  that,  when  the  hot  weather  came, 
they  should  go  to  the  sea." 

"  I'm  sorry  you've  seen  such  things,"  said 
Medmenham.  "  Life  out  of  joint  is  dread- 
ful :  and,  once  you've  seen  it,  the  slightest 
whiff  of  disorder  brings  it  back." 

"That's  right,"  said  the  girl.  "Study 
Hogarth  enough,  and  only  a  Constable  will 
take  the  taste  from  your  mouth.  That's 
why  these  woods  and  meadows  have  helped 


me  so.  As  for  that  orchard  .  .  .  Let's  go 
back  there,  Dominick.  I'm  sorry  to  be  so 
capricious,  but  I've— I've  seen  so  much  of 
Hogarth  that — well,  I'm  glad  of  a  change." 

"  My  poor  lady." 

Nadege  forced  out  a  laugh. 

"  It's  the  contrast — ^that's  all.  I  used  to 
live  so  soft.  But  I  can't  complain  really. 
I  do  very  well." 

"  I'm  sure  of  that,"  said  Medmenham. 
"  And  the  first  chance  you  get  I'm  sure 
you'll  go  right  away.  Will  you  take  me  on 
as  your  chauffeur,  when  you're  a  star  ?  " 

"  No.  I  think  I'll  build  a  house  here 
and  give  it  to  you.  And  that  would  be 
useless.  Why  did  Sir  John  turn  you 
down  ?  " 

"  We  had  a  disagreement,"  said  Medmen- 
ham :    "  and  he  went  off  the  deep  end." 

Nadege  stopped  in  her  tracks  and  laid  a 
hand  on  his  arm. 

"  Tell  me  the  truth,"  she  said.  "  Was  it 
because  our  engagement  was  broken  off  ?  " 

"  It  was,"  said  Medmenham.     "  But " 

Nadege  clapped  her  hands  to  her  eyes. 

"  I  knew  it,"  she  moaned.  "  I  knew  it. 
Oh,  Dominick,  how  you  must  hate  me. 
How  you  must " 

"  My  dear  Nadege,  what  has  it  to  do  with 
you  ?  How  can  you  blame  yourself  for  the 
utterly  reasonless  whim  of  a  man  tormented 
with  gout  ?  " 

Nadege  uncovered  her  face  and  stared  at 
the  sky. 

"  And  you  wait  upon  me,"  she  said. 
"  You  play  the  part  of  a  servant  to  the 
woman  who's  smashed  your  life." 

"  '  A  servant ' !  Because,  by  the  police 
regulations,  I  have  to  sit  outside  and  you 
in  the  cab.  My  dear,  what  nonsense.  Be- 
sides, between  friends  .  .  .  And  now  let's 
get  back  to  your  meadow  and  sit  in  the  sun." 

In  silence  they  crossed  the  bridge  and 
passed  through  the  smiling  fields. 

"  Needless  pain,"  said  the  girl.  "  You 
see,  I  belong  to  Hogarth.  I'm  typical  of 
that  vile  world  I  condemn.  Those  two  men 
in  the  char-a-banc  made  me  feel  sick  and 
tired :  and  I  ought  to  have  been  by  their 
side." 

Medmenham  stood  still. 

"  I  refuse,"  he  said  quietly,  "  to  let  you 
talk  like  this.  We  both  know  the  facts. 
Because  you  found  me  exacting,  you  broke 
our  engagement  off.  Whether  I  was  or 
was  not,  you  were  wholly  within  your  rights. 
More.  You  did  the  right  thing,  Nadege. 
No  girl  should  ever  marry  against  her  will. 
To  saddle  yourself  with  what  happened " 
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"  What  of  the  woman  who  boasted  that 
she  should  go  to  the  sea  ?  An  idle,  unkind 
word — see  what  havoc  it  made.  You  can't 
say  she  wasn't  to  blame.  Of  course  she  was. 
She  couldn't  foresee  what  would  happen  : 
but  who  ever  can  ?  She  just  did  a  rotten 
thing — and  bred  the  most  frightful  misery 
as  the  result." 

"  But,  my  dear,  you  did  right."  Nadege 
stared.  "  She  spoke  out  of  careless  ill-will : 
she  wanted  her  neighbours  to  feel  that  she 
was  better  to  do  :  so  she  put  it  across  them 
— a  common,  but  unkind  act.  But  you 
were  doing  your  duty." 

"  My  duty  ?  " 

"  Your  absolute  duty.  I  don't  care  how 
far  things  have  gone :  it's  not  the  game  to 
marry  a  man  you  don't  love." 

Nadege  stood  like  statuary  :  she  seemed 
to  have  stopped  breathing  :  her  eyes,  which 
were  fixed  upon  a  hedgerow,  plainly  saw 
nothing  at  all. 

Suddenly,  without  a  word,  she  turned  to 
continue  her  way. 

In  that  moment,  I  think,  she  touched 
bottom  :  the  waters  of  Retribution  passed 
over  her  head  :  Dominick  had  spiked  her  last 
gun  :  she  could  not  even  turn  it  upon  herself. 

Arrived  at  the  head  of  the  meadow,  she 
sat  herself  down. 

"  Tell  me  of  yourself,"  she  said  dully.  "  I 
want  to  know  how  you  live." 

The  man  told  her  faithfully  a  cheerful, 
prosperous  tale.  His  life  was  full  and  amus- 
ing. If  it  was  also  hard,  he  hid  the  fact. 
He  made  good  money,  would  soon  have  paid 
for  his  cab.  Foul  weather  was  trying,  but 
brought  much  grist  to  the  mill.  He  had 
four  regular  clients,  two  of  whom  were  old 
ladies  that  feared  the  streets ;  he  had  twice 
driven  Royalty  and  wnce  a  man  to  the  Bank 
he  was  going  to  rob.  His  fares  interested 
him.  The  comfortable  ignorance  with  which 
Propriety  lay  back  on  the  cushions  which 
Scandal  had  but  just  left  amused  him  to 
death.  He  had  set  down  a  potman,  to  be 
hailed  by  a  pompous  prelate  on  his  way  to 

a  Temperance  Hall :  he  had  taken  Miss 

to  the  Divorce  Court  and  had  carried  the 
President  back  :  a  duchess  had  followed  a 
bookmaker,  heavy  with  wine.  ... 

The  lively  account  took  Nadege  out  of 
herself  :  the  pleasant  peace  of  the  landscape 
ministered  to  her  soul :  soon  she  was  looking 
and  listening  with  a  smile  on  her  lips  :  in 
an  hour  they  were  talking  easily,  remember- 
ing bygone  days. 

The  sun  was  sinking,  when  the  girl  picked 
up  her  hat. 


"  Time,  Dominick,"  she  said,  setting  her 
hair  to  rights.  "  I  shall  have  to  be  getting 
back." 

"  To  your  rooms  ?  Why  on  earth  ? 
Let's  find  a  small  inn  and  ask  for  a  country 
tea." 

Nadege  shook  her -head. 
"  I    can't    do    that,"    she    said    slowly. 
"  You've  given  me  the  most  perfect  day  I've 
ever  spent.     And  now   I   must  go."     She 
rose.     '*  I  shall  never  forget  it — never.     Or 
how  very  sweet  you  were.     I'm  very  grate- 
ful." 
Medmenham  looked  up  at  her  face. 
"  Perhaps,  some  day,  Nadege,  you'll  let 
me  bring  you  again." 
"  Perhaps,  some  day." 
Medmenham  got  to  his  feet  and  put  out 
his  hands.     The  girl  put  her  fingers  within 
them  without  a  thought. 

"  And  please  don't  become  a  great  lady 
before  your  time.  I  mean,  when  I've  some- 
thing to  offer,  I'm  going  to  ask  you  again. 
When  I've  four  or  five  cabs  on  the  streets 
and  don't  have  to  drive.  .  .  .  That  means 
a  good  income,  Nadege.  I  can't  ask  you  to 
wait — I  know  that.  And  I  dare  say  it's 
hopeless,  and  I  know  that  I'm  out  of  court. 
You  can't  post-date  some  statements,  and 
that's  what  I've  done.  But,  oh,  Nadege,  I 
just  wanted  you  to  know  that  I  love  you 
— love  you  far  better,  darling,  than  ever 
before,  and  God  knows  when  I'll  get  a  chance 
of  telling  you  so  again." 

He  kissed  her  hands  hungrily.  When  he 
raised  his  head,  he  saw  the  look  in  her 
face. 

"  Nadege  !  " 
She  nodded. 

"  I  love  you,  Dominick.  I  always  did. 
I  was  mad,  I  think,  that  night.  I'd  meant 
to  make  you  protest,  insist  on  your  rights. 
You  were  so  gentle  and  easy  :  I  wanted  to 
get  a  rise.  So  I  played  and  lost,  and  doubled 
and  lost  again.  And  at  last  I  staked  all  I 
had.  ...  It  was  rotten  and  mean  and 
senseless.  But  I  was  like  that.  But  I'm 
not  any  more,  Dominick." 

The  man  drew  her  into  his  arms  and  kissed 
her  lips.     She  went  on  wistfully. 

"  When  I've  got  a  job  in  London,  I'll  let 
you  know.  And  then,  if  you  still  want  me, 
dear,  I'll  be  your  wife." 

Medmenham  held  her  off  and  looked  into 
her  eyes. 

'*  Do  you  really  love  me  ?  "  he  said. 
"  Yes,  Dominick." 

"  Then  give  up  your  tour.  Give  up  your 
prospects  and  marry  me,   poor   as   I  am. 
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IVe  a  tiny  flat,  I  told  you,  and  I  can  keep 
us  both.  It  won't  be  very  exciting :  I'm 
afraid  it'll  be  very  rough.  A  servant's  out 
of  the  question.  But,  if  you  can  stick  it, 
Nadege,  you'll  make  my  life.  I  need  you. 
I've  no  one  now.  When  I  come  in,  soaked 
to  the  skin,  I  have  to  light  my  fire — lay  it 
sometimes  and  then  light  it :  I  must  have 
warmth.  But  I  often  go  hungry  to  bed, 
because  I'm  too  tired  to  set  about  getting 
a  meal.     I  know  I'm  asking  a  lot,  but '' 

Nadege  put  her  arms  round  his  neck  and 
burst  into  tears. 

Not  for  five  minutes  could  she  control  her 
voice.     Then — 

"  Let's  sit  down,"  she  whispered. 

With  his  arm  about  her  shoulders,  she 
began  to  speak  very  low. 

*'  I  never  knew  that  men  loved  women  like 
this.  I  don't  think  they  do.  Of  course 
you  know  that  I'm  broke.  The  moment 
you  saw  me,  you  knew  I  was  down  and  out. 
I  saw  it  in  your  eyes,  heard  it  in  all  you  said. 
You  knew  I  wasn't  going  to  Blackpool, 
guessed  I  was  out  of  a  job.  Yet  I  might 
be  a  leading  lady,  the  way  that  you've  treated 
me.  The  question  was  how  to  save  me — 
IVe  seen  it  all.  How  to  spare  my  feelings, 
yet  save  me  still.  Your  feelings  didn't 
count.  And,  in  the  end,  you  ask  me  to  do 
you  the  favour  of  becoming  your  wife.  You 
point  out  how  much  it  will  help  you,  if  I 
will  give  up  my  career  to  cook  your  food, 
lay  yourself  open  to  a  standing  reproach, 
deliberately  stigmatize  yourself,  in  order  that 
I  may  anchor  without  hauling  down  my 
pride." 

**  I  don't  seem  to  have  been  very  clever," 
said  Dominick  thoughtfully.  "  And  in  com- 
mon decency  I  must  decline  the  crown.  Our 
marriage  will  be  one  of  convenience.  You're 
sick  and  tired  of  the  sordid,  and  I  don't  like 
living  alone." 

"My  dear,  I'm  a  beggar.  I've  fourteen 
shillings  and  sixpence,  and  I'm  short  of  a 
job." 

"  And  I  of  a  housekeeper.  I  can't  afford 
one.  But  I  can  run  to  a  wife."  He  slid 
a  hand  into  his  pocket  and  brought  out  a 
ring.  "  And  here's  the  reward  of  virtue. 
If  you  hadn't  picked  this  up " 

Nadege  gave  a  cry  of  delight. 

"  I  had  to,  Dominick.  It — it  seemed  so 
awful  to  leave  such  a  stone  on  the  floor. 
Why  didn't  you  sell  it  ?  " 

"  Because,  to  restore  it  to  me,  you  had 
to  stoop.  That  made  it  a  document.  '  I 
beg  your  pardon,'  it  said.  And  I  valued 
that  very  much." 


Nadege  caught  his  hand  to  her  heart. 
"  Faithful  to  a  dream,"  she  said. 
"  Perhaps,"  said  Dominick.     "  But,  you 
see,  my  sweet,  it's  come  true." 


It  was  some  ten  days  later  that  Sir  John 
Medmenham  swallowed  and  dabbed  at  The 
Daily  Glass. 

"  Have  you  seen  this,  Forsyth  ?  " 

'*  Your  son's  marriage  to  Miss  Lambert  ? 
I  have." 

"  What  the  devil  does  it  mean  ?  " 

"  If  I'm  to  speak  frankly.  Sir  John,  I 
think  it  means  this.  The  first  match  was 
made  for  them,  and  that's  why  it  came  to 
nought :  but  this  one  they  made  them- 
selves." 

*'  Bricks  without  straw,"  said  Sir  John. 
"  They  haven't  a  penny  piece." 

"Maybe,"  said  Forsyth  quietly.  "But 
bricks  of  that  sort  last.  They're  not  easy 
to  make,  but  .  .  ." 

Sir  John  frowned. 

"  The  point  is,  what's  to  be  done  ?  I'm 
ready  to  let  bygones  be  bygones,  but  what 
about  that  woman  ?  "  He  wrinkled  his 
nose.  "  Plenty  of  straw  in  that  brick.  Poor 
old  Lambert.  We  found  together  at  Harrow 
in  '76." 

The  lawyer  fingered  his  chin. 

"  I  think  if  she's  left  to  herself,  she'll  see 
the  worldly  wisdom  of  coming  round." 

"  What  d'you  mean  ?  " 

"  They've  a  flat  in  a  mews  ofl  Mount 
Street.  I  should  think  it's  being  stormed 
now.  They  were  both  very  popular,  you 
know.  If  Mrs.  Lambert  stands  out,  she'll 
be  ostracized." 

Sir  John  sat  back  in  his  chair. 

"  Have  you  the  address  ?  "  he  said.  "  I 
don't  mind  being  ostracized,  but  I'm 
hanged  if  I'll  follow  her  lead." 

He  called  on  his  daughter-in-law  on  the 
following  day. 

The  latter  and  Lady  Sue  Fustian  were 
laying  linoleum  in  the  bathroom  and  doing 
it  very  well. 

Nadege  led  him  into  the  kitchen  politely 
enough. 

"  Thank  you  very  much  for  coming,"  she 
said.     "  Dominick's  out  with  his  cab." 

"  Your  father  and  I,"  said  Sir  John, 
"  were  very  old  friends.  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  know  that  you  bear  my  name." 

"  I'm  an  unprofitable  daughter,"  said 
Nadege. 

"  My  dear,  that's  largely  my  fault.  I 
looked  too  hard  at  the  settlements  and  not 
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hard  enough  at  your  eyes.  You  must  for- 
give me.  And  I  don't  at  all  like  Dominick's 
driving  a  cab." 

*'  That's  my  fault,  Sir  John.  I  broke  the 
engagement,  you  know." 

"  I'm  afraid  it  was  I  who — er — reduced  him 
to  the  ranks.  At  any  rate,  between  us  we 
upset  things.  Will  you  help  me  to  put  them 
right  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  will." 

"  I  have  to  go  to  Vichy  at  the  end  of  the 
week.  I  want  you  and  him  to  come  and 
take  charge  of  Black  James  while  I'm  away. 
If  he  likes  to  work  later  on,  I  won't  stand  in 
the  way.  But  I  don't  like  his  driving  a  cab. 
The  streets  are  dangerous." 

"  You  ask  me  to  help  myself  to  something 
I  don't  deserve." 

**  That's  a  way  conspirators  have."  He 
rose  to  his  feet.  "  Give  him  this  note  from 
me  and  plead  my  cause.  And  I'll  call  for 
you  to-morrow  at  four  o'clock.     We'll  walk 

round   to   's   and   inspect   the   family 

jewels." 

Nadege  took  his  hand  in  both  hers. 

"  I  let  you  down  once,"  she  said.  "  I'll 
never  do  it  again." 

Sir  John  stooped  and  kissed  her. 

"  It's  perfectly  plain,"  he  said,  **  that  you 
and  I  are  going  to  get  on  very  well." 

After  a  word  with  Lady  Sue,  he  took  his 
leave. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  mews  he  paused. 

"  Forsyth  was  right,"  he  murmured. 
"  Nothing  like  bricks  without  straw."  He 
rubbed  his  nose  reflectively.  "  Strange 
fellow   Fate.    By   cutting   them   off,   that 


woman  and  I  seem  to  have  done  the  right 
thing." 

^  :ie  :ic  ^c  :|e 

Three  weeks  had  gone  by,  and  Black 
James  was  basking  in  the  sunshine,  like  an 
old  hound. 

On  the  balustrade  of  the  terrace  sat 
Nadege,  her  eyes  roving  luxuriously  over 
the  famous  park.  Its  deer,  its  timber,  its 
bracken,  its  lights  and  shades  made  her 
a  pageant  of  which  she  would  never  tire. 
Beneath  their  constant  ministry,  her 
memories  of  Hogarth  were  growing  dim. 

The  girl  was  happy,  as  only  those  are 
happy  who  have  been  given  the  original  of 
their  most  precious  dream.  She  clung  to 
her  husband  like  a  child,  would  have  fought 
for  him  like  a  tigress,  woke  of  nights  and 
wept  over  him  out  of  sheer  joy. 

Dominick  emerged  from  the  library,  letter 
in  hand. 

"  From  Forsyth,"  he  said,  coming  across 
the  flags. 

.  .  .  /  have  heard  from  Mrs.  Lambert's 
solicitors.  They  say  '  In  the  circumstances 
there  seems  to  he  no  reason  why  the  Deed  of 
Settlement  should  not  he  executed  in  sub- 
stantially the  same  form  as  that  which  was 
finally  approved.'  I  hope  you  will  agree  with 
them,  as  1  do.  ,  ,  . 

"As  we  were,"  sighed  Nadege.  "  But  I 
owe  you  ten  months,  Dominick.  I  stole 
ten  months  of  your  life." 

The  man  put  her  hand  to  his  lips. 

"  You're  paying  me  back,  my  darling,  a 
hundredfold.  If  you  remember,  I  wanted 
some  of  your  time." 
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THE  LAMENT, 

'T^HEY  say  I  cannot  count 

Up  to  that  large  amount, 
But  I  who  am  a  mother 
Know  there  was  another 
Kitten  that  I  kissed, 
A  kitten  sorely  missed. 


I*ve  sought  the  world  around 
For  my  baby  yet  unfound ; 
And,  though  I  still  can  purr 
Over  one  bit  of  fur, 
I  who  am  a  mother 
Know  I  had  another. 

MAY  !•  ».  DOLPHIN. 
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DUBNFORD  was  self-made  ;  and  that 
may  be  the  best  sort  of  man  !  He 
had  done  it  by  a  meticulous  attention 
to  detail,  and  never  would  he  take  anything 
for  granted.  In  science  you  dare  not ;  and 
he  was  a  rising  scientist ;  original  and  yet 
with  a  useful  popular  touch.  People  out- 
side the  exclusive  circles  were  beginning  to 
talk  of  him ;  he  received  tempting  offers  for 
newspaper  articles.  He  found  himself  in 
society ;  and  this,  to  Durnford,  entirely  self- 
made,  was  delicious.  He  never  went  out 
to  dinner,  especially  if  his  host  had  a  title, 
without  a  complacent  thrill. 

At  this  enchanting  stage  in  his  career,  he 
developed  the  notion  of  studying  country 
aspects  at  first  hand.  He  must  see  for  him- 
self ;  he  must  live  the  life.  Very  likely  for 
months,  might  be  for  a  whole  year,  he  would 
bury  himself  in  some  remote  place  amidst 
simple  people.  He  would  strive  to  see  things 
entirely  from  their  point  of  view.  And  when 
he  had  saturated  himself  with  rustic  philo- 
sophies, he  would  return  to  London,  shut 
himself  up  in  his  chambers  and  write  a 
monumental  book.  It  should  be  long,  pub- 
lished luxuriously  and  at  a  big  price.  Not 
one  detail  of  crops,  cattle,  farming  imple- 
ments, lambing  time,  the  dairy,  products 
of  the  orchard,  pastoral  land,  or  arable, 
did  he  mean  to  miss.  It  should  be  displayed, 
docketed  ;  put  upon  a  logical  basis,  and  seen 
from  the  angle  of  the  scientific  mind.  Not 
a  touch  of  poetry — that  destructive  stuff  ! 
For  if  Durnford  distrusted  one  thing  in 
life,  it  was  that  enervating  quality  called 
Romance.  He  would,  naturally,  having 
dealt  with  the  products  of  rusticity,  deal 
with  the  people  who  produced.  But  he 
would  show  only  their  practical  side,  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  did  not  believe  that 
they  had  any  other.  The  stuff  that  some 
idealists  wrote  about  rustics  was  flother ; 
it  was  pure  imagination.  And  as  such  you 
must  take  it.  For  did  it  not  stand  to  reason 
that  if  a  man  got  up  at  four  in  the  morning 
to  milk  the  cows,  feed  the  pigs  and  so  on, 
he  was  not  in  a  fit  state  to  lean  over  a  gate 


on  a  moonlight  night  and  make  love  to  a 
girl !  You  would  naturally  want  to  kick 
off  your  heavy  boots  and  go  to  sleep. 

It  did  not  follow  that  Durnford  was  fool 
enough  to  dismiss  Love  ;  for  it  was  a  neces- 
sary part  of  life  ;  civilised  or  savage.  He 
meant  some  day,  not  just  yet,  to  marry. 
It  must  be  a  good  marriage  ;  and  he  would 
prefer  some  young  woman  with  a  title.  If 
he  could  love  her  as  well  as  be  proud 
of  her  family,  so  much  the  better  for  that ! 
He  considered  himself  extremely  wise  ;  yet 
he  was  only  at  the  letter  A  of  experience 
upon  that  afternoon  when  he  travelled  down, 
first  class,  to  Horsham,  left  his  luggage 
in  the  cloak-room,  and  then  drove  out  to 
Little  Totease.  It  was  his  last  day  of  cool 
detachment ;  of  merciless  weighing  up, 
debating,  deciding,  formulating.  Life,  here- 
after, would  never  again  be  a  cut-and-dried 
affair.  He  did  not  know  this  ;  otherwise 
he  might  have  given  up  this  pet  idea  of  a 
monumental  book  on  the  rustic. 

He  had  been  told  by  a  man  at  the  club 
of  a  tiny  farm  called  Little  Totease,  a  few 
miles  from  Horsham.  The  man  at  the  club, 
whose  car  broke  down  one  day  at  the  top 
of  a  cart-track,  had  been  given  tea  there, 
and  Miss  Botting,  the  farmer,  had  said  that 
if  she  could  get  a  really  nice  quiet  lodger 
for  the  summer  months  she  wouldn't  be 
above  considering  an  offer  ;  since  farming 
was  bad.  Durnford  had  cynically  laughed 
when  the  man  at  his  club  told  him  that ; 
for  one  of  the  things  that  he  did  know  about 
country  life  was  that,  with  farmers,  times 
were  always  bad  and  the  weather  was 
exactly  what  they  did  not  happen  to  want 
at  the  moment.  He  did  not  write  to  Miss 
Botting.  He  drove  out  haphazard  from 
Horsham  to  try  his  luck  ;  for  impulse  was 
part  of  the  plan.  It  was  a  wet  spring  and 
he  had  never  seen  anything  like  the  evil 
yellow  of  that  sticky  clay  in  the  cart-track 
at  the  top  of  the  lane.  The  taxi-driver 
declared  himself  unable  to  drive  down ;  so 
Durnford  paid  him  and  sent  him  away. 
Assuming  that  Miss  Botting  had  changed 
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lier  mind  or  had  already  got  a  lodger,  she 
might  recommend  another  farm.  And,  at 
the  worst,  it  would  be  collecting  "  copy  "  to 
walk  back  to  Horsham.  He  could  watch 
old  men  cleaning  out  the  overflowing  ditches 
or  chopping  at  some  luxuriant  hedge.  He 
would  talk  to  them.  He  was  in  no  hurry  ; 
if  he  could  not  begin  country  residence  to- 
day, he  would  do  it  some  other  day.  Hurry 
was  destructive  of  clear  thought.  He 
walked  down  the  lane  along  the  squelchy 
grass  at  the  side  and  he  came  in  sight  of 
Little  Totease  ;  with  its  high  roof  of  Hor- 
sham stone  ;  its  prim  garden,  all  gay  ;  its 
burly  farm  buildings  and  trampled  yard. 
Cows,  with  their  solemn,  watchful  glances, 
looked  over  the  barred  gate  of  grey  wood 
as  if  they  wondered  at  him. 

A  big  chap,  ferociously  simple  in  appear- 
ance (you  might  so  express  him),  came 
round  from  somewhere,  with  an  inquiring 
look  in  his  stubborn,  quiet  eyes.  Durnford, 
feeling  that  something  was  expected,  briefly 
related  the  legend  that  had  been  conveyed 
to  him  by  the  club  member. 

*'  You'd  best  talk  to  Miss  Botting,"  said 
the  rustic .  *'  Goo  in  at  the  front  gee-at.  I'll 
get  round  to  the  back  and  tell  her  you're 
coming." 

He  departed,  suddenly  as  he  had  emerged. 
Durnford  was  curiously  elated ;  he  had 
seen,  face  to  face,  his  very  first  rustic  and 
a  handsome  chap,  for  all  his  mud  and 
disorder.  He  absorbed  the  profound  fact 
that  this  young  man  with  the  staring  yet 
by  no  means  stupid  eyes  had  said  "  gee-at  '* 
for  gate  and  **  goo  "  for  go.  There  would 
of  course  be  a  special  chapter  on  dialect  and 
he  must  listen  to  every  word  that  they  said, 
and  especially  when  they  supposed  he  was 
not  listening.  He  must  also  watch  their 
gestures  when  they  spoke.  And  if  they  used 
any  queer  phrases  he  must  inquire  into  the 
origin  of  such.  It  would  be  minute  yet 
quite  enthralling  work.  He  looked  approv- 
ingly at  the  flowers  each  side  of  the  path 
as  he  walked  towards  the  front  door.  They 
were  luscious  and  tumbled  ;  as  borders  are 
when  the  weather  is  wet  and  the  farmer  is 
too  busy  to  bother.  Durnford  had  a  theory 
of  his  own  ;  and  it  was  that  rustic  people 
cared  for  nothing  but  money.  Quite  right 
too  !  For  money  gave  you  everything  you 
were  likely  to  want.  He  loved  money ; 
because  he  was  just  beginning  to  make  it. 

Broad  door  painted  a  dismal  brown  !  It 
opened  widely  as  he  reached  the  step  and 
Miss  Botting  stood  before  him.  He  instantly 
found  himself  studying  those  wonderful  fur- 


rows and  crinkles  in  her  face.  Each  one 
must  mean  something.  She  was  elderly, 
lean  and  rigid  ;  yet  shrewd  and  twinkling 
kindness  lived  in  those  little  grey  eyes. 
Also,  or  he  fancied  it,  cupidity  ;  and  this 
fitted  in  with  his  cut-and-dried  theory  of 
the  avaricious  rustic.  Yet  he  was  prepared 
to  pay  ;  for  paying  would  prove  worth  it. 
Country  life  and  country  people  had,  so  far, 
been  comprised  statistically  ;  the  affair  had 
been  tabulated  yet  not  comprised.  And  he, 
Durnford,  his  brain  now  working  fast,  yet 
pompously,  would  breathe  life  into  these 
dry  bones.  She  politely  motioned  him  into 
the  house  and  he  went.  There  was  a  small, 
over-decorated  room  on  one  side  and,  on  the 
other,  a  bricked  passage  leading  obviously 
into  the  kitchen  places.  For,  as  he  entered, 
there  had  been  a  busy  clatter  and  swish  ; 
but,  as  he  and  Miss  Botting  went  into  the 
parlour,  sound  ceased.  He  wondered  if 
anyone  looked  through  the  door,  which  was 
left  ajar.  He  sat  down,  and  so  did  Miss 
Botting.  The  dank  yet  homely  airs  of  the 
place  interested  him  immensely  and  he  noted, 
with  that  alert  eye,  the  furniture.  In  one 
corner  a  grandfather  clock  ;  against  one  wall 
a  handsome  secretaire  bookcase.  The  resb 
was  rubbish,  and  the  orgy  of  frightful  orna- 
ments amazed  him.  Where  did  they  buy 
such  things  ?  He  was  already  picking  up 
copy  for  his  book  like  mad  !  This  old 
woman  in  the  black  frock  and  the  little 
black  apron,  cut  round,  trimmed  with  lace 
and  ornamented  with  a  pocket,  was  looking 
him  over  coolly  and  listening  as  he  informed 
her  that  he  had  been  told  by  a  friend  she 
was  willing  to  accept  a  summer  lodger.  He 
added  that  he  was  a  student  and  wanted 
quiet. 

"  You'll  get  it,"  she  chuckled.  "  We're 
wunnerful  quiet  at  Little  Totease.  There's 
on'y  me  and  my  nephew,  Peter  Botting,  and 
the  gell.  I've  always  said  I'd  take  a  lodger 
somewhen  ;  may  as  well  take  you,  if  so  be 
you'll  pay  a  week  in  advance." 

She  smiled  in  a  friendly  yet  wary  way; 
adding,  before  he  could  speak,  that  her  terms 
for  board  were  four  guineas  a  week,  with 
extra  if  he  wanted  a  fire.  He  could  have 
this  room  to  sit  in  and  he  could  take  hisi 
meals  here  or  have  them  with  the  family. 
Durnford,  accepting  with  alacrity — although  ^ 
four  guineas  was  a  stiff  price — said  he  would 
prefer  to  take  his  meals  with  the  family,  as 
he  did  not  wish  to  give  trouble.  He  added, 
with  a  look  at  the  bookcase,  might  he  use 
that  for  his  papers  ? 

"  Sure  !  " — Miss    Botting    was     genial— 
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*'  though  they'd  be  safe  enough  if  you  left 
'em  on  the  table.  I  don't  take  much  interest 
in  print,  and  Beatie,  she  can't  read." 

"  Beatie  !  "  Durnford  was  mechanical  yet 
enthusiastic  :  for  the  idea  of  any  person, 
not  being  a  born  idiot,  who  could  not  read 
in  these  days,  was  amazing.  He  had,  per- 
haps, struck  a  richer  vein  than  he  had  hoped 
for. 

"  The  gell  I've  got,"  explained  Miss 
Botting,  and  she  arose.  "  You'd  like  to  see 
your  bedroom  ?  She's  a  good  gell ;  I  don't 
ask  for  a  better.  And  clever — why,  there's 
nothing  she  can't  do.  Book  brains  ain't 
the  only  brains.  The  cleverest  people  I've 
known  couldn't  tell  big  A  from  a  bull's 
foot.  And  that's  an  old  saying.  There  was 
Mrs.  Gearing  ;  such  a  woman  for  ironing 
and  clear  starching.  There  was  old  Teddy 
Sayers  ;  took  all  the  prizes  at  ploughing 
matches  for  miles  round." 

Durnford,  alone  in  his  bedroom,  with  a 
tester  bedstead,  a  rag  rug  and  illuminated 
texts  upon  the  wall,  was  enchanted  with  his 
luck  ;  with  the  legends  of  illiterate  Mrs. 
Gearing  and  Teddy  the  ploughman  ;  with 
his  immediate  prospect  of  meeting  Beatie 
who  could  not — in  these  enlightened  days — 
even  read  and  write.  He  also  remembered 
that  Miss  Botting  had  said  "  wunnerful  "  ; 
that  she  called  a  girl  "  a  gell."  This  was 
not  much  for  a  chapter  on  dialect.  Yet  he 
had  barely  expected  to  find  anything.  One 
of  his  theories  was  that  when  we  lost  pure 
vowel  sounds  we  lost  dialect  also. 

He  was  supposed  to  work,  yet,  as  Miss 
Botting  remarked  to  Beatie,  the  parlour  saw 
precious  little  of  him.  She  was  just  as  well 
pleased,  for  she  did  not  want  dirty  boots 
and  a  man's  tobacco  ash  on  her  Kidder- 
minster carpet.  He  was  a  great  deal  on  the 
farm  ;  talking  to  Peter  or  the  men.  He 
was  here  to  see  the  accredited  sights,  and  it 
annoyed  him  when  they  said  that,  with  a 
wet  summer  like  this — the  wettest  known — 
haymaking  and  perhaps  harvest  would  be 
a  failure.  He  wanted  it  to  be  otherwise  ; 
he  wished  for  experience  at  its  ultimate  and 
richest.  Yet  he  was  soothed  by  a  succession 
of  dim  hot  days,  with  a  thin  vapour  of  rain. 
And  he  refused  a  fire  in  the  dank  front 
room,  which  had  such  a  strange  smell — Miss 
Botting  translated  it  as  dry-rot  in  the  wood- 
work. But  Durnford,  although  not  psychic, 
had  a  grim  idea  that  it  was  something 
else. 

He  walked  about  the  farm  in  his  mackin- 
tosh and  holding  up  his  umbrella.  The 
labourers  laughed  gently  ;   he  was  probably 


daft !  He  talked  a  great  deal  to  Peter 
Botting  ;  that  vast,  most  capable  person 
who,  until  you  got  to  know  him,  seemed 
sullen,  vindictive,  even.  But  Durnford  was 
beginning  to  understand  the  many  forms 
under  which  Sussex  shyness  hid  itself.  He 
found,  too,  that  Botting  was  an  intelligent 
chap  who,  amongst  other  things,  read  his, 
Durnford' s,  weekly  scientific  article  in  a 
Sunday  paper.  Not  only  read  ;  but  under- 
stood, commented,  even  dared  to  differ, 
speaking  earnestly,  as  man  to  man.  His 
quiet  yet  definite  '*  I  don't  quite  follow 
that  "  or  "  I  differ  from  you  there  "  nettled 
Durnford.  The  fellow  had  a  brain  and  used 
it.  This  was  irrelevant  in  a  rustic  ;  it  was 
not  what  one  had  bargained  for. 

The  member  of  the  family  who  really 
piqued  and  delighted  Durnford  was  Beatie 
the  ^'  gell."  As  time  went  on,  as  he  began 
to  reckon  his  stay  at  Little  Totease  by  months 
not  weeks,  he  found  himself  more  and  more 
in  the  kitchen  or  upon  the  land  ;  less  and 
less  in  the  chilly  sanctity  of  the  parlour. 
His  shorthand  notes  for  the  book  were 
voluminous  ;  and  most  of  them  referred  to 
Beatie.  He  studied  her  appearance  to  begin 
with  ;  and  quite  impartially.  He  was  not 
here  to  let  feeling  come  into  the  matter. 
Her  face  in  repose  had  the  clear  reflective 
expression  of  a  cow's.  He  put  it  in  his 
notes  as  *'  empty  and  wise."  But  when  she 
laughed  or  spoke  she  changed  entirely.  Her 
eyes  wrinkled  up  at  the  corners  and  he  had 
not  seen  upon  any  woman's  face  such  a 
dainty  nose.  Her  skin  was  like — like  every- 
thing lovely  that  he  could  think  of  ;  sunrise, 
or  the  bloom  upon  fruit.  His  mind  was 
awakening  to  beauty  in  a  disconcerting  way  ; 
for  he  distrusted  beauty.  And  he  knew  that 
this  girl,  if  she  were  in  Society  (always  with 
Durnford  spelt  with  the  Capital !),  would 
be  a  positive  beauty.  He  was  sorry  that 
she  wore  upon  her  head  that  uncompromising 
cap  of  stiff  muslin  ;  for  it  hid  her  hair.  He 
was  once  possessed  by  an  insane  desire  to 
snatch  it  off  and  see  if  she  were  shingled. 
He  asked  her,  with  solemn  eagerness,  "  Is 
your  hair  short  or  long  ?  " 

She  returned,  with  her  bright  impudence  : 
"  Don't  you  ask  no  questions,  then  you 
wun't  hear  no  lies." 

She  took  herself  off  to  the  sink,  where 
she  made  a  tremendous  swilling.  Durnford, 
through  the  open  door  which  divided  kitchen 
from  washhouse,  could  see  her  scarlet  cheek 
and  neck.  She  seemed  angry  or  afraid « 
Which  was  it  ?  And  he  was  angry  with 
her,  yet  deliciously  tender.     Why  ? 
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"  She's  lively  !  But — there — she's  young. 
We  must  make  allowances,  sir." 

Miss  Botting,  shelling  peas  at  the  white 
table,  was  apologetic. 

She  did  not  wish  to  offend  four  guineas 
a  week. 

Durnford  walked  straight  into  the  wash- 
house  and,  standing  by  the  sink  and  looking 
distastefully  at  the  brownish  water  into 
which  Beatie  had  recklessly  plunged  her 
hands,  he  asked  : 

"  When  you  go  to  collect  the  eggs,  may 
I  come  too  ?  " 

"  Come  if  you  like  " — she  was  laconic. 

To  go  with  her  to  the  hen-house — or  to 
feed  the  pigs,  or  to  watch  her  hang  up  wash- 
ing ;  he  holding  a  rush  basket  full  of  pegs 
— all  of  this  was  necessary  experience.  He 
very  gravely  put  it  to  his  mind  that  way  ; 
with  the  astringent  reminder  that — other- 
wise— why  was  he  paying  four  guineas  a 
week  ?  This  weighed  with  him,  as  it 
weighed  with  Miss  Botting.  He  watched 
Beatie  on  this  particular  day,  collecting  deli- 
cate eggs  ;  some  white,  some  brown, — and 
those  that  were  very  new-laid  had  a  bloom 
on  them  ;  as  the  bloom  upon  Beatie's  cheek. 
She  was  certainly  a  pretty  girl,  and,  as  cer- 
tainly, wasted  here.  Yet  what  else  could 
you  do  with  her  ?  This  delicious  country 
product  who  could  not  even  read  and  who 
did  not  want  to  learn ;  was  not  Little 
Totease  her  proper  place  ?  He  had  wished 
to  teach  her  and  had  often  said  so.  Her 
reply  was  always  the  same : 

"  Don't  want  to  be  teached." 

This  afternoon,  coming  home  from  the  hen- 
roost, they  dawdled,  and  it  was  Beatie  who 
suggested  that  they  should  sit  a  bit  in  the 
hay-jSield.  It  was  cut  and  heaped  into 
stocks.  Durnford,  with  his  back  dug  com- 
fortably into  one  of  these  sweet-smelling 
heaps  and  with  Beatie  close  up  to  him 
in  her  skimpy  cotton  frock,  was  strangely 
happy.     He  had  never  felt  like  this  before. 

She  asked,  thoughtfully  tickling  his  neck 
with  a  straw  end  : 

"  What's  your  Christian  name  ?  " 

"  It's  on  most  of  my  letters  and  you  put 
them  outside  my  door  every  morning." 

He  was  stiff  and  restrained ,;  perhaps 
because  he  hated  his  absurd  Christian  name. 

"  S'pose  I  do  !  "  said  Beatie.  "  Can't  read, 
can  I,  Grummut  ?  " 

Grummut  !  There  was  another  word ! 
Yet  he  had  almost  given  up  tabulating  ; 
for  Beatie  had  so  many.  Moreover,  could 
it  be  possible  that  his  interest  in  this  monu- 
mental book  of  his  was  waning  ?     He  did 


not  know ;  he  was  rapidly  dissolving  into 
a  new  perturbing  vagueness  of  mind ;  all 
his  values  and  theories  were  in  solution.  He 
could  absorb  nothing  except  the  beguiling 
fact  that  he  was  sitting  with  his  back  at  a 
hay-stook  ;  close  to  Beatie  and  she  reflec- 
tively tickling  his  cheek  with  a  straw. 

"  My  name,"  he  said  at  last,  "  is  Daniel. 
And  I  don't  know  why,  in  naming  me,  they 
were  guilty  of  such  idiotic  alliteration." 

"  Litter  what  !  "  She  burst  out  laughing 
and  dropped  her  straw.  "  I  shall  call  you 
Danny.     It's  a  nice  sort  of  petting  name." 

"  While  we're  on  names,  what's  yours  1  '* 
Durnford  was  abrupt ;    for  he  felt  afraid. 

"  Beatie.     You  know  that." 

"  Yes,  but  the  other." 

*'  Oh — Taverner.     Silly  name  !  " 

"  It's  dignified."  Durnford  was  earnest 
and  he  frowned  slightly — he  felt  that  he'd 
heard  it  before. 

"  Common  as  peas  in  the  part  I  comes 
from,"  said  Beatie.  She  spoke  with  that 
strange  dignity  possessed,  possibly,  only  by 
the  unlettered. 

"  Plenty  of  Taverners  in  the  house  and 
more  of  'em  in  the  graveyard,"  said  Beatie. 

She  was  not  laughing  and  screwing  up  her 
eyes,  as  she  often  did  when  they  talked 
together.  That  look  was  upon  her  "  wise 
and  empty,"  as  Durnford  had  tabulated  it. 

"  Where  do  you  come  from  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Chiddingly." 

''  Where's  that  ?  " 

"  T'other  part  of  Sussex ;  hill  parts. 
Chidding-ly,  Helling-ly,  Hoath-ly ;  three 
lies  an'  all  true.     That's  what  we  ses." 

She  broke  into  one  of  her  sudden  torrents 
of  laughter,  leaning  into  the  hay-stook  and 
hiding  her  face. 

"  Why  did  you  leave  home  ?  " 

She  looked  up,  staring  ;    suddenly  grave. 

"  Got  to  get  my  living.  You  dunno- 
nothing  about  that." 

"  Don't  I  ?  "  Durnford  was  warm. 
"  Always  had  to  earn  mine." 

"  What  at  ?  " 

"  You  know  that  I  write  books  ;  and  for 
the  newspapers." 

"  What's  print  to  me  ?  "     She  was  simple.. 

"  Beatie,  why  won't  you  let  me  teach  you 
to  read  and  write  ?  " 

"  'Cause  I  don't  want  my  head  crammed 
full  of  ideas,  like  mites  in  a  cheese.  That's, 
why,  my  lord." 

She  sometimes  called  him  that,  and 
infused  into  it  some  curious  insolence.  She. 
was  a  curious  girl  and  Durnford  studied  her 
with  passionate   seriousness   as   she  leaned. 
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back  and  looked  softly  down  the  field,  where 
Peter  Botting  was  hay-making  with  his  men. 
An  idea  came  to  Durnford.  Perhaps  she 
was  in  love  with  this  Botting  chap;  and 
the  match  would  be  excellent  for  her.  Yet 
the  idea  failed  to  please  Durnford.  He  did 
not  wish  to  watch   her  any  more  as  .she 


*^  Timmersome  ?  " 

"  Afraid  I  wouldn't  suit  Miss  Botting." 
"You  don't  want  to  leave  her,  then  ? '' 
"  Break  my  heart  to  goo,"  Beatie  said 
and  stared  down  the  hay-field  again. 
''  You  like  young  Botting  1  " 
"  Who  doesn't  ?  "     She  was  curt. 


"  Botting  arose  and,  with  a  curiously  primitive  air  of  threatening,  he  bared  his  great  arm  to  the  shoulder.'' 


looked  down  the  field,  with  that  betraying 
look. 

^'  Who  have  you  got  at  home  ?  "  he  asked. 
"  Father  and  mother  ?  " 

She  turned  to  him. 

"  Feyther  and  stepmother.  She's  why 
I  come  away.  And  I  wur  timmersome  at 
first." 


"  He's  clever,"  Durnford  admitted. 

*'  He  wun't  be  no  happier  for  that,  poor 
chap,"  said  Beatie,  and,  picking  up  her  egg- 
basket  suddenly,  she  walked  ofi.  She  would 
not  talk  on  the  way  home. 

After  hay-making,  came  cold  days  ;  with 
a  north  wind  and  a  steel  sky.  Durnford, 
sitting  by  the  kitchen  fire,  looked  up  from 
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his  book  or  his  shorthand  notes  and  saw 
the  white  syringa  outside  the  back  door  ; 
heavy  with  blossom,  white  to  the  lips.  He 
had  finally  discarded  the  parlour  ;  he  hated 
it ;  always  had.  He  did  not  wish  to  be 
alone.  He  wished — was  that  it  ? — to  watch 
Beatie  at  her  work.  Yes,  watch  her  all  the 
time.     Miss  Botting  rather  resenting  the  fact 


•  He  understood  that  he  had  for  a  long  time  hated  Peter  Botting." 


that  he  was  always  "  under  her  feet  "  as 
she  went  backwards  and  forwards  to  the 
range,  yet  bore  with  him.  She  privately 
dismissed  him  as  "  a  little  touched."  Lon- 
doners were.  Could  you  wonder  ? 
I  Strange,  small  events  broke  the  dullness 
of  these  bitter  days.  And  everything  that 
happened  touched  Durnford  keenly.  His 
emotions  were  like  a  bared  nerve  ;  always 
tingling.  There  was  the  day  when  Beatie 
blankly  refused  to  go  to  the  annual  sports 
in  the  Vicarage  garden.  "  I  ain't  fit,"  she 
said  stubbornly.  Durnford  watched  Miss 
Botting  go  of!  alone  ;  in  a  surprising  beaded 
cape  and  a  large  hat  with  a  violet  feather. 
He  had  the  delirious  idea  that  he  would  be 


alone  in  the  house,  for  hours,  with  Beatie. 
But  she  shut  herself  up  in  her  bedroom  and 
when  she  came  down  to,  as  she  put  it,  "  wet  " 
the  tea,  he  would  swear  she  had  been  crying. 
They  were  a  silent  trio  round  the  table  ; 
Peter,  for  some  reason,  also  seemed  upset. 
There  was  one  dusky  night  when  Durnford 
happened  to  catch  Beatie  at  the  rain-water 
butt,      filling      a 
galvanised     can. 
Near      the     butt 
was    a    lavender 
bush    and    the 
bunches   of    grey 
foliage  stuck  out 
like    a    woman's 
full    skirt.      The 
sort  of  skirt  Miss 
Botting  wore  ! 
Beatie's    frocks 
were   wisps    of 
blue,    mauve,    or 
pink;     with    a 
dreary  black  stuff 
one  in  the  after- 
noons    after,     as 
she  quaintly  put 
it,     she    had 
"  cleaned  "    h  e  r- 
self.     He    carried 
the  brimming  can 
into     the     wash- 
house,  and  those 
were     marvellous 
moments,     walk- 
ing in  the  dark ; 
past    that  laven- 
der    bush     that 
looked  like  an  old 
woman's    skirt ! 
Directly  they  got 
into     the     wash- 
house  she  looked 
queerly  at  him,  then  ran  away.     Why — so 
often — did  she  run  away  ?     Why,  so  often, 
did  he  feel  that  she'd  been  crying  ? 

There  was  that  horrible  sight — more  than 
once — of  little  pink  pigs,  packed  and  squeal- 
ing in  a  netted  cart.  They  were  going  to 
market  and  going  to  be  killed.  The  sight 
and  the  sound  of  it  turned  Durnford  sick. 
So  many  things  did— and  yet  he  had  to 
learn  them  !  He  was  finding  that  country 
life  could  be  cruel ;  that  country  people 
were — of  necessity — callous.  Yet  it  was  a 
broad,  sweet  life  ;  and  infinitely  wise.  He 
found  that  he  had  half  forgotten  London ; 
he  wondered  if  he  would  ever  go  back.  Only 
the  work  that  he  had  to  do  ;  only  the  cheques 
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tliat  he  got  for  doing  it,  remained  to  assure 
him  that  London  was  I 

Once — worse  horror  still — they  killed  a 
pig  of  their  own  at  Little  Totease.  Ghastly 
preparations  preceded  the  kill ;  endless 
activities  came  afterwards.  Food  also — 
and  toothsome.  He  remained  filled  with 
fastidious  horror  ;  yet  he  ate  the  chitterlings 
and  lardy  cakes  that  Miss  Botting  produced. 
Horror  and  appetite — all  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme ! 

There  was  also  that  day  when  he  could 
not  find  Beatie,  and  wandering,  quite  deso- 
lately, he  came  upon  Miss  Botting  skinning 
a  rabbit,  and  turning  the  skin  as  deftly 
as  she'd  turn  her  Sunday  glove. 

"  Funny  thing  " — her  shrewd  eyes,  always 
indulgent,  twinkled  up  at  him — "  but 
Beatie  don't  take  kindly  to  this  kind  of 
job.  Turns  her  all  fainty-like.  So  she's  out 
in  the  harvest-field  with  Peter." 

Durnford  went  away  ;  into  the  world 
which  was  dim  yet  golden  :  sulky  sky ; 
ambery  harvest  being  carted  home.  He  saw 
Beatie  on  one  of  the  cart-horses.  Peter  was 
leading  it  and  talking  to  her  solemnly.  A 
solemn  chap — and  what  had  he  got  to  say  ? 
She  was  listening  and  idly  flicking  the  mare's 
great  back  with  the  whip,  as  she  brushed 
off  flies.  The  loaded  cart  went  by.  Neither 
of  them  took  any  notice  of  Durnford.  Per- 
haps they  did  not  even  see  him.  Certainly 
they  did  not  want  him.  He  returned  to 
the  house,  shut  himself  savagely  into  the 
dank  parlour — a  place  never  really  warm  ; 
this  unwanted,  unused  place  !  He  let  down 
the  flap  of  the  secretaire,  took  out  his  pile 
of  shorthand  notes  and  was  staring  at  them 
blankly,  with  strange  disgust  and  even 
shame,  when  there  was  a  knock.  Without 
waiting,  Peter  Botting  came  in  ;  without 
being  asked,  he  sat  down.  Those  great 
hands,  tightly  gripping  his  great  knees, 
subtly  expressed  some  menace.  Durnford 
— with  the  patronising  grin — the  grin  he 
kept  for  this  chap  Botting — turned  round 
from  the  secretaire. 

"  You'd  best  clear  out  of  Little  Totease," 
said  Botting  volcanically  and  without  the 
least  w^arning. 

"  Why  ?  " 

Durnford,  his  back  to  the  window,  upon 
his  lips  that  maddening  smile  of  patronage, 
was  startled  ;  he  was,  also,  triumphant,  yet 
also  unhappy. 

"  Keally,  my  good  fellow,"  he  added,  "  you 
talk  in  riddles." 

It  delighted  Durnford  to  say  this,  *'  my 
good  fellow."    For,  in  the  past  as  he  made 


his  laborious  social  ascent,  he  had  been 
frequently  "  good-fellowed "  himself.  He 
understood  how  this  could  make  one  writhe. 
He  also  understood  that  he  had  for  a  long 
time  hated  Peter  Botting.  The  farmer 
looked  up  ;  with  that  simple  stare — which, 
yet,  was  by  no  means  stupid. 

"  It's  about  Beatie,"  he  said  more  calmly. 
"  She  was  half  mine  before  you  come.  Now 
she  wun't  give  me  a  civil  word.  Flying  for 
higher  game,  I  reckon.  But  you'd  best  goo, 
Mr.  Durnford,  before  there's  trouble." 

"  What  trouble " 

"  This  trouble."  Botting  arose  and,  with 
a  curiously  primitive  air  of  threatening,  he 
bared  his  great  arm  to  the  shoulder. 

"  I'll  fight  you  for  her,  if  I  find  you  here 
after  supper  to-night." 

He  walked  out,  even  more  suddenly  than 
he  had  walked  in.  The  sleeve  of  his  blue 
shirt  remained  rolled  to  the  shoulder.  Durn- 
ford through  the  closed  window  watched  him 
walk  away.  Then  he,  also,  went  out.  He 
went  to  find  Beatie.  There  was  a  little 
orchard  at  the  side  of  the  house  ;  it  was 
crowded  with  crooked  trees  and  all  the 
boughs  were  heavy  with  small  fruit  that 
would  not  ripen  because  the  summer  was 
unkind.  Under  one  of  them  she  was  sitting, 
with  her  knees  hunched  up  and  her  cap  upon 
the  grass.  Durnford  never  before  had  seen 
that  hair,  which  grew  crisp  and  yellow  ;  like 
a  shock  of  wheat.  The  sight  informed  him 
fully  of  what  he  had  known  for  a  long  time  ; 
he  was  in  love  with  Beatie  Taverner.  He 
— with  his  ambitions — wished  to  marry  "  the 
gell."  And  he  could  imagine  no  more 
exquisite  fate.  For  all  that,  he  would  not 
marry  her  ;  neither  wild  horses — nor  her 
wonderful  hair — should  make  him.  He  sat 
beside  her ;  she  turned  away.  He  said 
softly  : 

"  Why  have  you  been  unkind  to  Peter 
Botting  ?  " 

After  a  considerable  pause,  during  which 
she  turned  over  and  lay  face  downward  in 
the  long  grass — 

"  Dunno  why,"  said  Beatie,  almost  in- 
audibly. 

"  Dear  " — Durnford  spoke  with  admirably 
controlled  passion — "  you  do  know  why  ; 
and  I  know.  Because  you  love  me,  Beatie, 
and  I  love  you." 

She  appeared  to  be  listening,  but  she  would 
not  look  at  him. 

"  It  would  never  do,  my  darling." — Durn- 
ford was  feeling  incredibly  miserable  yet 
prudently  firm  :  his  heart  might  break,  and 
so  might  hers  ;   yet — never — would  he  ruin 
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his  prospects.  "  You  wouldn't  be  happy  in 
my  sphere  of  life,"  he  concluded. 

"  Beckon  I  wouldn't,"  said  Beatie,  after 
another  long  pause. 

She  flung  her  head  down.  Durnford  felt 
that  she  was  crying. 

"  For  you,"  she  told  him  simply,  "  belong 
to  gurt  houses.  You'll  marry  Lady  This, 
That  or  T'other." 

Durnford  thrilled.  Enchanting  Beatie ; 
so  sweet  and  so  unerringly  wise  !  And  this 
certainly  ("for  sure,"  as  she  would  have 
said  !)  was  the  time  to  leave  her.     It  was 


was    prudently    gone    well   before    supper- 
time. 


The  man  at  the  club  said  indolently,  when 
he  saw  him : 

"  Got  back  ?     How  about  the  big  book  ?  " 

"  Chucked  the  idea."  Durnford  was  brief 
and  savage. 

"  But  you  were  full  of  theories,  my  dear 
chap." 

"  Very  likely  I  was,  but  theories  are  mis- 
leading.    Nothing  in  them.     The  country  is 


"  He — with  his  ambitions — wished  to  marry  '  the  gell.' ' 


the  psychological  moment.  If  he  stayed  one 
second  longer,  he  might  be  for  ever  lost. 
But,  before  he  went,  he  bent  over  and  kissed 
that  yellow  hair  ;  so  like  a  wheat-shock. 
She  did  not  move.  She  was  probably  crying. 
She  would,  naturally,  marry  Botting,  who 
was  an  excellent  match  ;  for  he  would  some 
day  inherit  Little  Totease. 

Durnford  returned  to  the  house.  He 
found  Miss  Botting,  explained  to  her 
that  he  was  recalled  by  urgent  business 
to  London,  paid  her  four  guineas  instead 
of  notice,  packed  up,  gave  the  address 
to   which   his   luggage  must  be  sent,  and 


the  place  to  open  your  eyes.  I  can  tell 
you  that." 

He  walked  out  of  the  club  and  through 
the  horrid  streets.  He  was  thinking  of 
Little  Totease,  of  harvest-fields  and  a  girl's 
head  that  looked  like  harvest.  Yet  he 
regretted  nothing  ;  he  felt  convinced  that 
he  had  acted  wisely. 

He  got  next  day  an  invitation  to  dinner 
from  Lord  Wannock.  This  consoled  him. 
For  Wannock  himself  was  a  distinguished 
scientist  and  he  had  once  openly  snubbed 
Durnford  at  a  lecture.  The  snub  had  im- 
plied that  he  considered  Durnford   merely 
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empirical.  Yet  now  he  had  asked  him  to 
dinner.  The  Wannock  town  house  was  in 
Grosvenor  Square,  and  magnificent,  and 
Durnford  experienced  his  usual  thrill  at  the 
mere  sight  of  men-servants.  He  would 
perhaps,  however  high  he  climbed,  remain  a 
flunkey  himself. 

And  at  this  memorable  dinner  he  met — • 
she  sat  next  to  him — Wannock's  only 
daughter,  the  Honourable  Beatrice  Taverner. 
She  crinkled  up  her  eyes  and  looked  at  him. 
Never  in  this  world  had  there  been  a  more 
delicious  nose  !  Durnford,  for  a  moment, 
could  not  see  the  men-servants,  who  were 
smoothly  rotating.  And  the  conversation — 
between  twenty-five  people  at  one  long  table 
— hummed  like  a  hive.  Bees  had  swarmed 
while  he  was  at  Little  Totease,  but  he  had 
prudently  remained  indoors  ;  he  did  not 
wish  to  be  stung — perhaps  on  the  face  !  He 
would  have  been  an  object  of  ridicule. 
This,  to  be  ridiculous,  he  invariably  dreaded 
more  than  most  things. 

"  Beatie,"  he  said,  and  his  voice  sounded 
to  him  absurdly  like  the  popping  of  a  cork. 

To  the  butler,  who  was  urging  softly, 
"  Champagne  or  Burgundy,  sir  ?  "  he  returned 
with  a  complete  absence  of  civilised  manners, 
"  Cider." 

They  had  drunk  cider  at  Little  Totease. 

"  I  told  you,"  she  was  saying  smoothly 
— and  he  watched  her  lapping  up  soup  as 
if  nothing  unusual  had  happened  between 
them — "  that  my  name  was  Taverner,  that 
I  had  a  stepmother,  that  I  came  from  Chid- 
dingly.  Three  lies  and  all  true  !  And  don't 
let  your  nice  hot  soup  get  cold." 

Durnford,  dreamily  taking  up  his  spoon, 
remembered  that  Wannock  had  married 
twice,  that  the  family  name  was  Taverner  ; 
the  family  seat  at  Chiddingly. 

"  Tell  me  about  it,"  he  said  helplessly. 

"  I  will  if  youll  try  not  to  look  so  eloquent. 
For  the  Marquis  of  Ansty  is  opposite  ;  that 
small  young  man  with  rough  eyebrows.  He 
and  I  are  engaged  to  be  married  ;  and  he's 
horribly  jealous.  But  I  love  them  to  be 
jealous  ;    Peter  Botting  was." 

"  You  didn't  love  Botting  ?  " 

"  But  didn't  I !  "  Her  voice  was  hilarious 
yet  piteous  too,  and  she  dropped  it.  "  You 
were  fool  enough  to  think  that  I  loved  you. 
You  were  a  fool  clean  through,  weren't  you, 
poor  Danny  ?  Fancy  believing  that  I  could 
not  read  and  write — in  these  days  !  Very 
often  I  could  see  that  you  were  figuring  it 
out  in  statistics,  behind  your  horn-rimmed 
glasses.  Education  costing  so  much  per 
head,  at  an  average  of " 


"  Beatie  !  I'm  going  to  call  you  that  for 
the  very  last  time.  Don't  mock  me.  Tell  me 
things  instead.  How  did  you  get  to  Little 
Totease  ?  " 

"  Simple  enough,  and  I  must  cut  it  short, 
because  Freddy — my  Marquis — is  getting 
ferocious,  though  he  could  never  put  up 
the  fight  that  Peter  Botting  would  have 
done.  You  were  afraid  of  Peter  Botting 
and  you  ran  away.  I  don't  wonder.  We 
had  a  bet,  Freddy  and  I.  You  see,  he  lives 
in  the  country,  middle  of  Wiltshire,  and 
cares  for  nothing  but  sport.  He  said  I 
couldn't  keep  away  from  London  six  months. 
I  bet  I  would.  If  he  won  I'd  marry  him. 
If  he  lost  I  wouldn't."  * 

"  Who  won  ?  " 

"  He  did.  Haven't  you  seen  the  notice 
of  our  forthcoming  marriage  in  The  Times  ?  " 

"  Why  did  you  let  him  win  ?  " 

"  I  saw  to  it  that  he  did.  I  did  not  mean 
to  make  a  fool  of  myself.  I  would  not 
marry  Peter  Botting,  although  I  loved  him. 
I  kept  my  head — as  you  kept  yours.  But 
we  may  live  to  regret  it." 

"  I  regret  it  now." 

"  Naturally  you  do — now.  Forgive  me 
that.  Sorry — but  I  couldn't  help  it.  Per- 
haps you  deserve  it." 

"  I  don't  see  why  you  shouldn't  say  that 
to  me,  or  anything  else." 

Durnford  was  humble.  "  I  deserve — 
everything." 

He  looked  at  her,  with  sad  adoring  eyes. 

"  Don't  look  at  me  like  that,  or  Freddy 
will  spring  at  you  and  break  the  family 
Sevres.  Let  us  keep  calm.  Listen  while  I 
tell  you  how  I  got  to  Little  Totease.  I  did 
it  all  very  thoroughly.  I  took  a  course  of 
lessons  in  housewifery ;  and  a  course  in 
cookery  and  a  course  in  dairy-work.  Took 
quite  a  long  time — but  it  was  fun.  Then 
I  took  myself  off.  I  do  pretty  much  as  I 
like  since  Father's  second  marriage.  We 
arranged  it  that  way  from  the  first ;  on  a 
logical  basis.  He  pleased  himself — his  way, 
I  was  to  please  myself — mine.  It's  quite 
a  working  system.  I  put  my  name  down 
at  a  registry  office  in  Horsham  and  dear 
Miss  Botting  snaffled  me  and — that's  all. 
You're  eating  nothing.  There's  something 
rather  jolly  coming  next  course.     Try  it." 

"  Nothing,"  said  Durnford  with  romantic 
misery,  "  could  be  so  jolly  as  chitterlings, 
when  we'd  killed  the  pig." 

"  You  were  a  great  fool  to  believe  in  me," 
she  said  again,  and  not  without  sympathy. 

"  Yes."  He  spoke  more  simply  than  he 
had  ever  spoken.     "  I  was  a  fool." 
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He  looked  up  from  his  plate ;  it  was 
with  an  eft'ort  that  he  touched  a  morsel 
to-night.  He  surveyed  her  in  all  the 
exquisite  simplicity  of  a  rose-coloured 
frock,  of  a  great  rope  of  pearls.  This 
enchantment  he  had  dismissed,  as  not 
worthy  of  him.  He  could  see  himself  again 
—such  a  fool  and  such  a  prig — walking  out 
of  the  crooked  orchard,  hugging  himself  with 
worldly  wisdom.  She  was  now  looking  at 
him,  with  her  reflective  glance,  "  wise,  yet 
empty  " — the  glance  of  a  cow  ! 

"  I  shouldn't  have  had  you,"  she  said, 
uncannily  divining  his  thought.  "  No — • 
never.  There  was  one  dangerous  moment, 
on  a  cart-horse,  when  I  nearly  took  Peter 
Botting  ;  but  I  thought  better  of  it  and 
I'm  glad.  Freddy  is  safer,  for  we  get 
on  so  jolly  well.  Perhaps  that's  the  secret 
of  a  successful  marriage." 

*'  Quite  sure  you're  glad  ?  " 

"  For  the  present — quite."  She  was 
equable.  "  If  ever  I  find  out  that  I'm  not, 
discovery  will  come  too  late.  I  shall  be  the 
Marchioness  of  Ansty,  buried  alive  in  Wilt- 
shire. Very  pleasant  too.  Little  Totease 
gave  me  a  passion  for  the  country." 

"  But  what  " — Durnford  was  childishly 
bewildered — "  will  happen  to  me  ?  " 

"  That  ought  to  be  your  affair  ;  yet  I 
propose  to  take  a  kind  interest  in  you.  I 
can  tell  you  what  won't  happen- — my  hus- 
band will  not  ask  you  to  dinner.  He  already 
hates  you.  We  are  nearly  through  with  too 
much  food — do  you  remember  our  delicious 
meals  at  Little  Totease  ?  So  simple  and 
yet  such  lots  to  eat.  You  must  make  a  good 
marriage,  of  course.  We  will  manage  that. 
I  will  pick  out  for  you  Lady  This,  That  or 
T'other.  You  deserve  to  get  on,  for  you 
keep  your  head  so  admirably  !  " 

She  spoke  with  a  flick  of  tender  contempt 


and  it  reminded  Durnford  of  the  idle  way 
she  had  used  a  whip  on  the  cart-horse,  that 
day  when  she,  with  Botting,  slowly  rode 
home  from  the  harvest-field.  And  they  had 
taken  no  notice  of  him. 

Dinner  was  over.  He  had  to  stand  and 
watch  her  go  gracefully  away :  with  all 
the  other  women  in  their  loveliness  and 
riches.  They  went  Hke  a  trail  of  flowers. 
Perhaps  he  might  never  see  her  again.  Yet 
she  had  once  been  Beatie  to  him  !  At  the 
sink,  or  swilling  the  bricks — "  flowing  them 
down,"  she  used  to  say.  Or  picking  up  eggs, 
or  scraping  new  potatoes,  which,  very  likely, 
she  had  dug  up  first.  She  had  been  "  the 
gell,"  and  how  he  had  loved  her !  He 
knew  it  now. 

She  had  gone  through  that  door  with 
the  rest.  He  might  never  again  see  her  ; 
upon  equal  terms — or  any  terms.  Yet 
he  would  remember  that  last  unguarded 
look  which  they  had  exchanged.  It  had 
been  a  confessing  look,  wise  and  piteous. 
For  he  had  loved  her  and  she  had  loved 
Botting.  She,  at  least,  knew  how  much 
that,  by  prudence,  she  had  forsworn.  As 
for  him — Durnford ;  he'd  never  had  the 
ghost  of  a  chance.  She  had  gone.  He  was 
alone  with  the  men  ;  at  the  long  table  with 
its  broken  places.  The  little  Marquis  with 
the  bristling  eyebrows  leaned  across. 

"  Has  Beatrice  been  telling  you  our  little 
yarn  about  the  bet  ?  "  he  asked,  cracking 
a  walnut  and  rather  looking  as  if  he'd  like 
to  flip  the  shells  in  Durnford's  face. 

He  spoke  with  that  touch  of  good-natured 
insolence — always  too  intangible  to  resent 
— which  Durnford,  before  now,  had  marked 
in  aristocrats.  But  some  day  he  would 
marry  an  aristocrat  himself — Lady  This, 
That,  or  T'other  !  Then  he  would  be  even 
with  them  all. 


THAW. 

O ILVER— the  shining  way  that  I  must  tread  ; 

*^     Jewels — the  drops  that  hang  above  my  head 

From  trees  like  filigree  against  the  sky, 

Stirred  by  the  little  winds  that  wander  by. 

Winter  is  sleeping  for  a  little  while, 

And  Spring  has  brought  to  me  her  virgin  smile  ; 

I  have  forgotten  that  her  flowers  must  die  : 

I  only  see  her  glory  in  the  sky. 

Silver  my  path  and  glad  my  speeding  feet, 

Joy  is  so  swift,  and  life  so  frail  and  fleet. 

But  I  have  found  some  sacred  secret  thing 

Older  than  death — a  gift  the  angels  bring. 

MARJORIE  D.  TURNER. 
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A  BOY'S  HEART. 

GRACE  NOLL  CROWELL. 

npHE  jade  of  water — a  turquoise  sky — 
-*•      And  wind  with  a  sapphire  gleam — 
The  thin  green  leaves  of  a  willow  tree 
Bending  above  a  stream — 

A  barefoot  boy — and  a  bamboo  pole, 

And  I — a  woman  grown, 
Am  watching  him — and  I  know — I  know 

All  that  a  boy  has  known. 

I,  who  have  never  been  a  boy. 

Can  fathom  and  understand 
The  lure  of  a  bright  creek  bank  for  one 

With  a  fish -pole  in  his  hand, 

The  lure  of  the  silver  wind — the  sun — 

Of  water — bound  for  the  sea — 
This  quick,  tumultuous  thing  in  his  breast 

Can  never  be  hid  from  me  ; 

For  I,  born  a  woman — have  always  known 

The  secret  hurt— the  joy — 
The  flame  and  the  fire  that  shades  and  lights 

The  heart  of  a  clean,  young  boy — 

I  love  him— the  boy— and  the  boy  grown  up — 

For  this  is  a  woman's  part- 
To  give  to  the  manhood  of  the  earth 

Her  understanding  heart. 
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BENVENUTO  CELLINI  ranked  the 
ruby — the  Oriental  gem — higher  than 
the  diamond,  and  ten  years  ago  a 
stone  of  perfect  colour  weighing  five  carats 
would  have  been  worth  ten  times  as  much 
as  a  diamond  of  equal  weight.  In  fine,  the 
value  5f  a  ruby  depends  upon  its  size.  Un- 
fortunately, rubies  are  easily  imitated.  I 
have  said  elsewhere  that  I  am  not  a  lapidary. 
It  is  true  that  we  buy  unset  stones  wherever 
we  can  find  them,  but  as  a  rule  we  deal  with 
the  wholesalers.  It  is  safer  and  cheaper  in 
the  end. 

It  was  shortly  after  the  Boer  War  that  a 
weather-beaten  man  in  rough  tweeds,  who 
was  announced  as  Major  Partridge,  came  into 
my  private  room  and  told  me  a  thrilling  story 
which  I  wish  I  could  repeat  in  his  words. 
To  challenge  my  interest  he  began  by  pulling 
out  of  his  pocket  half  a  handful  of  uncut 
stones  which  he  dropped  under  my  nose  as  if 
they  were  peas. 

*'  What  do  you  make  of  'em  ?  "  he  asked. 

He  spoke  carelessly,  as  if  he  didn't  care  a 
brass  farthing  what  I  made  of  them,  but  I 
detected  a  wistful,  indeed  a  pathetic,  anxiety 
which  underlay  his  gruff  tones. 

"  They  look  like  rubies,"  I  said  cautiously. 

"  But — are  they  rubies  ?  " 

He  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  eyeing  me 
keenly,  fumbling  in  his  coat  pocket.  Before 
I  answered  he  said  jerkily  : 

"  Would  it  annoy  you,  Mr.  Corwen,  if  I  lit 
my  pipe  ?  " 

*'  Not  at  all.  Pray  do  so,  whilst  I  examine 
these  stones." 

His  lean,  brown  fingers  were  trembling  as 
he  filled  an  ancient  briar,  but  his  blue-grey 
eyes  rested  steadily  on  mine. 

"Do  you  know  anything  about  rubies  ?  " 
I  asked. 

"  Nothing.  That's  why  I  came  straight  to 
you.  I  landed  from  Africa  yesterday.  I 
found  these  stones  in  unexplored  territory 
south  of  the  Equator.  I  risked  my  life  a 
dozen  times  to  get  them.  Now  I  want  to 
know  whether  I  have  been  on  a  wild-goose 
chase  or  not." 


"  The  ruby  is  a  mineral  of  limited  dis- 
tribution. They  are  found  in  Burmah, 
Afghanistan,  India,  and  North  America, 
and  possibly  elsewhere,  but  I  have  never 
seen  rubies  that  came  from  Africa.  More, 
there  are  true  rubies  and  spinel  rubies. 
Small  stones  have  been  manufactured  in 
chemical  laboratories." 

"  But  you,  with  your  immense  experience, 
can  tell  me  if  these  are  the  real  article  or 
not." 

"  Not  off-hand — and  not  this  evening,  but 
I  can  test  them  to  determine  their  compara- 
tive hardness.  The  colour  is  magnificent — 
the  true  pigeon  blood." 

I  tested  one  stone  with  a  file  ;  it  was  hard 
enough  to  justify  further  tests.  I  could  not 
expose  it  to  a  high  temperature  (when  the 
Oriental  ruby  turns  green)  and  I  had  no 
dichroiscope  which  would  reveal  at  once  a 
spinel  or  a  garnet.  Nevertheless  I  leaped  to 
the  conclusion  that  these  stones  were  rubies 
and  from  their  size  immensely  valuable. 

Then  he  told  his  story,  which  I  accepted 
unhesitatingly.  He  had  served  in  the  Boer 
War  with  the  Imperial  Yeomanry.  Before 
the  Boer  War  he  had  made  a  precarious  living 
as  an  elephant  hunter.  During  one  of  his 
expeditions  he  had  secured  a  sample  stone, 
and  had  learned  from  a  native  chief  where  it 
came  from.  There  the  matter  rested  till  the 
War  was  over.  He  had  left  the  stone  with 
his  hunting  kit,  supposing  it  to  be  a  garnet 
of  little  commercial  value.  One  day  he  had 
shown  it  to  a  man  from  Johannesburg,  who 
knew  all  there  was  to  be  known  about 
diamonds.  This  man  believed  it  to  be  a 
ruby,  but  admitted  that  he  knew  nothing 
about  rubies.  Apparently  he  had  made  a 
lot  of  money  dealing  in  diamonds.  Part- 
ridge kept  to  himself  this  man's  name. 
Anyhow,  this  man  "  staked  "  Partridge,  who 
had  no  private  means.  He  agreed  to  pay  for 
the  expenses  of  an  expedition  to  the  spot 
where  the  sample  stone  came  from.  A 
rough  agreement  was  signed  in  duplicate. ' 
The  two  men  were  to  share  and  share  alike 
in  any  profits.     Partridge  launched  himseH 
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into  equatorial  Africa  ;  his  backer  returned 
to  Johannesburg.  I  can  only  suppose  that 
great  adventures  are  undertaken  in  this  very 
unbusiness-like  spirit.  To  me,  as  a  mere 
tradesman,  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  sub- 
mit the  sample  stone  to  an  expert,  who 
might  have  been  found  in  the  nearest  large 
town.  Partridge  smiled  when  I  suggested 
this.  The  nearest  expert  was  about  a 
thousand  miles  away ;  he  had  to  consider 
time,  space,  climate  and  opportunity.  .  .  . 
What  that  intrepid  man  went  through 
before  he  found  the  stones  lying  upon  my 
table  would  fill  a  book.  I  listened — fascin- 
ated. He  was  no  story-teller,  but  the  story 
told  itself — jerkily,  irrelevantly,  but  always 
convincingly. 

For  the  purpose  of  my  narrative  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  he  got  the  stones,  made 
liis  way  to  Mombasa,  and  reached  our  estab- 
lishment in  Bond  Street. 

"  And  your  backer  ?  "  I  asked. 
*'  He  is,  I  suppose,  in  South  Africa." 
"  You  haven't  communicated  with  him  ?  " 
"  I  shall  do  -so  when  I  get  your  verdict 
to-morrow." 

II. 

Early  next  morning  I  took  the  largest 
stone  to  the  greatest  expert  in  London.  He 
gasped  when  he  saw  it.  So  far  as  my  experi- 
ences goes  experts  rarely  hazard  an  opinion 
till  they  know.  But,  in  fairness  to  him,  I 
must  mention. that  I  placed  the  stone  in  his 
hands  and  said,  echoing  Partridge  : 

"  What  do  you  make  of  this  ?  " 

**  It's  a  perfectly  gorgeous  ruby." 

Well,  it  wasn't.  I  have  never  been  so  dis- 
appointed over  a  matter  in  which  personally 
I  was  only  indirectly  concerned.  Every 
possible  test  was  applied.  Finally  my  man 
Baid  irritably  : 

"  I'm  hanged  if  I  know  what  it  is.  It's  a 
new  gem." 

I  had  to  meet  poor  Partridge  and  tell  him 
that. 

He  took  it  gallantly ;  and  I  was  so  sorry 
for  him  that  I  attempted  to  cheer  him  up. 

*'  You  may  have  found  a  bonanza.  My 
man  says  that  this  is  a  new  gem.  It  chal- 
lenges curiosity  and  interest.  Have  some 
of  these  stones  cut.  Your  friend  who  backed 
jou  might  get  together  a  syndicate.  Ad- 
mittedly it  takes  money  to  make  money.  A 
new  gem  would  have  to  be  widely  adver- 
tised." 

Partridge  nodded. 

"  I  will  find  out  where  my  friend  is,  tell 
Mm  what  you  say,  and " 


"  Call  on  me  again,"  I  concluded  briskly. 

**  Many  thanks." 

In  a  minute  or  two  he  went  away.  Within 
forty-eight  hours  he  was  back  again.  His 
friend,  it  appeared,  was  in  London,  but  he 
washed  his  hands  of  the  whole  affair, 
affirming  that  it  was  folly  to  throw  good 
money  after  bad.  Partridge  seemed  to 
accept  this  as  one  of  the  rubs  of  the  green. 

"  I  shall  go  back  to  my  elephants,"  he 
observed  calmly. 

I  attempted  to  argue  with  him,  but  he  cut 
me  rather  short. 

"  My  friend  knows  all  about  syndicates, 
Mr.  Cor  wen,  and  much  more  than  I  do  about 
diamonds.  He  says  that  we  should  have 
the  trade  against  us.  Is  he  right  ?  ^ould 
you,  for  instance,  as  a  retailer,  undertake  the 
setting  of  a  new  gem  and  push  its  sale  as 
such  ?  " 

I  had  to  admit,  reluctantly,  that  it  would 
be  uphill  work  and  something  of  a  gamble. 

*'  Exactly,  I  know  when  I'm  beat.  And  I 
know  too  what  I  went  through  to  get  my 
stones  and  how  many  of  my  men  died.  As 
a  souvenir,  as  a — a  token  of  my  gratitude  to 
you,  will  you  accept  that  stone  which  you 
showed  to  your  expert  ?  It  may  amuse  you 
to  have  it  cut.  I — I  should  like  you  to  have 
it." 

I  accepted  it,  feeling  rather  ashamed  of 
myself.  I  had  done  so  little.  I  wanted  to 
help  a  gentleman  adventurer,  but  he  and  his 
backer  were  so  right. 

We  parted  the  best  of  friends  after  dining 
together  that  night  at  my  club. 

The  stone  he  gave  me  so  generously  was 
cut  and  polished.  It  looked  magnificent.  I 
put  it  away,  wondering  what  I  could  do  with 
it.  Surrounded  with  small  brilliants  it 
would  have  made  a  superb  pendant,  but  my 
wife  (whom  I  had  recently  married)  said 
very  sensibly  that  she  could  not  wear  such  a 
gorgeous  ornament.  And  she  knew  that  I 
couldn't  afford  to  pay  for  the  setting  and  the 
brilliants.  Both  old  Mr.  Kappington  and 
his  son  were  immensely  interested,  but  they — 
with  far  wider  experience  than  I  had  at  the 
time — confirmed  what  Partridge's  backer 
had  said.  More — they  contended  that  a  new 
gem  of  the  authentic  pigeon-blood  colour 
might  affect  the  market  price  of  rubies. 
Nevertheless,  old  Mr.  Eappington  showed  it 
to  a  member  of  the  great  family  of  Sidonia 
and  asked  for  his  opinion.  He  was  an 
enthusiast  on  gems,  and  the  Sidonia  rubies 
are  world-famous.  He  offered  to  buy  my 
stone  at  a  fancy  price,  but  shook  his  head 
solemnly  over  the  suggestion  that  he,  or  his 
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brothers,  might  finance  the  marketing  of  a 
new  gem. 

I  put  the  confounded  thing  into  our  safe 
and  forgot  all  about  it. 

I  wondered  vaguely  what  had  happened  to 
the  other  stones,  because  Herbert  Sidonia 
had  said  that  nothing  could  be  done  com- 
mercially till  a  sufl&cient  quantity  of  them — • 
enough  to  justify  the  initial  experiment — ■ 
had  been  collected  and  cut.  In  a  fit  of  dis- 
gust it  was  quite  likely  that  Partridge,  on 


You  must  accept  as  a  fact  that  a  skilled 
setter  of  diamonds  may  be  handed  a  small 
parcel  of  superb  stones  which  he  carries 
through  crowded  thoroughfares  to  som3  ram- 
shackle building,  running  the  risk  of  b3ing 
robbed  en  route.  I  presume  they  take  thsir 
precautions,  but  I  should  be  sorry  to  insure 
gems  under  such  conditions. 

At  that  time,  in  Edwardian  days,  a  certain 
lady  was  famous  for  her  rubies.  She  col- 
lected them.     She  bought  one  or  two  from 


"  *  What  do  you  think  of  this  ?  '  I  asked.     '  It's  the  finest  ruby  of  its  size  I  ever  saw.'  '* 


his  way  back  to  his  elephants,  had  thrown 
them  into  the  sea.  .  .  . 

III. 

I  MUST  now  tread  with  the  delicacy  of  Agag, 
because  the  good  name  of  a  firm  of  jewellers 
— ^nearly  as  well  established  as  ourselves — 
might  be  imperilled.  We  have  our  own 
factory  in  London,  but  this  is  exceptional. 
Birmingham  is  the  great  centre  of  gem- 
setting,  and  much  of  the  work  is  carried  on  in 
small  houses  in  mean  streets.  Why  this 
should  be  so  howls  for  explanation,  but  there 
^ay  be  reasons  which  have  escaped  me. 


us.  She  looked  at  nothing  that  was  not 
"  pigeon-blood."  Old  Rappington  hated 
her,  accusing  her  of  being  purse-proud,  con- 
ceited and  ignorant.  She  had  achieved 
notoriety — which  she  mistook  for  fame— 
with  her  rubies.  Another  customer  of  ours 
had  achieved  much  the  same  questionable 
publicity  with  a  rope  of  black  pearls.  Such 
fools  are,  of  course,  fish  to  our  net.  They 
pay  the  piper  and  we  dance  gleefully  to  their 
tune.  We  should  have  sold  her  many  stones 
and  set  them  for  her,  but  she  was  a  haggler. 
Because  she  haggled  and  was  insolent  over 
her  haggling  the  Rapping  tons,  father  and 
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son,  insisted  that  I  should  wait  upon  her 
when  she  came  into  our  establishment.  Her 
insolence  amused  me. 

I  shall  call  her  Lady  Clinch  because  she 
was  so  prehensile  over  a  deal. 

She  showed  me  a  lot  of  unset  rubies  one 
afternoon,  and  asked  to  see  our  book  of 
designs,  which  I  fetched.  Some  of  these — 
and  not  the  least  attractive — had  been  made 
by  Mrs.  Corwen. 

"  Have  you  nothing  more  original  in  your 
shop  ?  " 

*'  These  are  original  designs." 

*'  I'm  sure  that  I've  seen  them  over  and 
over  again.     This  has  some  merit— — " 

If  my  wife  could  have  heard  her ! 

"  You  have  selected  the  best." 

"  I  generally  do.  But  you  are  all  such 
robbers !  " 

This  was  what  infuriated  old  Kappington. 
I  smiled  at  her  courteously,  shrugging  my 
shoulders.  French  hotel-keepers  have  a 
saying  :  '*  The  customer  is  never  wrong." 
With  them — business  is  business.  Miladi 
fiddled  about  with  her  rubies,  placing  them 
upon  the  design,  trying  to  fit  them  in. 
Then  she  had  the  impudence  to  ask  if  we 
wanted  to  sell  the  design.  Nothing  daunted 
by  a  very  positive  negative,  she  began  her 
interminable  haggling.  I  couldn't  submit 
an  estimate  for  such  an  important  piece  of 
work  in  five  minutes.  She  knew  that.  We 
were  haggling  over  a  number  of  small 
diamonds  which  would  have  to  be  supplied 
by  us.  Whilst  we  haggled,  she  jotted  down 
my  figures  in  a  notebook.  Upon  a  blank 
page  she  made  a  rough  sketch  of  our  design, 
a  large  pendant.  I  dared  not  protest,  but 
I  guessed  what  she  was  after — and  I  guessed 
right.  She  was  deliberately  stealing  my 
wife's  finest  design.  Finally,  she  swept  her 
rubies  into  a  chamois  leather  bag,  shut  up  her 
notebook,  and  smiled  at  me. 

"  Send  me  your  lowest  estimate,  Mr. 
Corwen,  as  soon  as  you  can.  I  don't 
promise  to  accept  it." 

Away  she  went  with  a  triumphant  laugh 
on  her  painted  lips.  I  was  fool  enough  to 
take  particular  pains  over  my  estimate,  not 
for  love  of  her.  It  would  be  a  feather  in  my 
cap  if  she  accepted  it,  because  in  her  dealings 
with  my  partners  she  had  never  accepted 
their  most  reasonable  bids  for  similar  work. 
Perhaps  I  took  even  more  pains  because  the 
design  had  been  drawn  by  Mrs.  Corwen. 
Not  that  Lady  Clinch  would  give  her  (or  us) 
credit  for  that.  But  both  the  Rappingtons, 
although  praising  the  design,  had  said  that 
we  hadn't  the  stones  to  do  it  justice — which 


was  perfectly  true.  We  had  paid,  in  short, 
for  something  which  only  the  few  could 
possibly  want. 

I  sent  her  our  estimate.  She  hadn't  the 
civility  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  it.  When 
I  told  old  Mr.  Rapping  ton  he  expressed  a 
far  from  pious  wish  concerning  the  lady's 
future. 

IV. 

It  was  at  a  city  dinner  given  by  the  Gold- 
smiths' Company  that  Lady  Clinch's  un- 
honoured  name  cropped  up.  I  was  talking 
to — I  had  better  say  Smith,  of  Smith  and 
Smith,  and  sharing  with  him  a  decanter  of 
'68  port,  a  noble  wine,  full  of  vinosity  and 
breed.  Beneath  its  mellowing  influence 
Smith  and  I  became  autobiographical.  I 
mean  we  "  bucked  "  about  ourselves.  Ex- 
cusable in  two  youngish  men.  Presently 
Smith  said  : 

"  I  should  like  to  show  you,  Corwen,  a 
pendant  we  have  just  made  for  Lady 
Clinch " 

My  wife  may  deny  me  a  sense  of  humour, 
but  she  can't  accuse  me  of  not  enjoying  a 
joke  against  myself.  Was  it  the  wine,  the 
good  company,  or  the  excellent  dinner  that 
aroused  a  Puck-like  spirit  in  me  ? 

*'  A  pendant  for  Lady  Clinch  ?  "  I  repeated. 

**  Something  absolutely  superb.  She  sup- 
plied the  rubies,  we  did  the  rest." 

"  You  can  describe  it  ?  " 

"  Describe  it  ?  It's  indescribable.  You 
must  see  it.     Drop  in  to-morrow." 

"  Who  designed  it  ?  " 

"  Are  you  pulling  my  leg  ?  We  did,  of 
course." 

The  menu  card  was  Justin  front  of  me,  and 
I  always  carry  a  pencil.  I  invited  Smith  to 
sip  his  wine  and  look  the  other  way,  as  I 
sketched  roughly  the  design  that  Lady  Clinch 
had  stolen. 

"  Is  your  design  anything  like  this  ?  " 

Smith  choked.  He  was  purple  in  the  face 
when  he  gasped  out : 

"  This  is  spooky.  Are  you  a  mind- 
reader  ?  Have  you  just  peered  into  a 
crystal  ball  ?  " 

"  Cool  yourself.  Sometimes  a  customer 
submits  a  rough  design  to  us.  We  lick  it  into 
shape.  And  then  it  is  justifiable  to  claim  the 
design  as  ours." 

*'  Right.  I — ^twig.  Lady  Clinch  brought 
us  a  very  rough  design ;  and  we  did  lick  it 
into  shape.  I've  got  it.  She  showed  you 
that  design,  eh  ?  And  you  refused  to  bo 
jewed  down  by  the  old  skinflint." 

*'  She  stole  that  design,  Smith." 
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**  My  word  !     But  this  is  serious." 

*'  It  is." 

*'  We  copyright  our  designs.     Do  you  ?  " 

''  Some — not  all.  The  more  elaborate 
designs  for  big  pieces,  some  of  them  drawn 
by  Mrs.  Cor  wen,  are  not  copyrighted." 

*'  Mrs.  Cor  wen  designed  that  rough 
sketch  ?  " 

"  She  did.  We  shall  take  no  action. 
Don't  let  this  spoil  the  port.  I  will  call 
and  see  the  pendant.  Lady  Clinch  refused 
our  estimate.     To  the  Tiber  with  her  !  " 


I  SAW  the  pendant  next  day,  just  before 
closing  time.  Perhaps  I  shall  be  pardoned 
if  I  venture  to  observe  that  the  work — good 
as  it  was — would  have  been  finer  and  more 
distinctive  had  it  been  done  by  us.  I  made 
certain  that  it  had  been  done  in  Birmingham. 
Being  a  setter  of  gems  myself  I  was  con- 
cerned at  the  moment  with  the  craftsman- 
ship rather  than  with  the  rubies.  But  I 
heard  Smith  say  : 

"  She  has  the  goods,  what  ?  Pigeon- 
blood  stones  all  of  'em." 

I  looked  at  them  and  blinked. 

"  Has  Lady  Clinch  seen  this  pendant  ?  " 

*'  Not  yet ;  she's  in  Paris.  Anything 
wrong  ?  " 

I  hesitated. 

"  We're  tiled  in,  old  man.  You  look 
rather  queer." 

"  Are  you  perfectly  certain  that  these 
stones  are  rubies  ?  " 

"  What  else  could  they  be  ?  " 

I  glanced  at  my  watch.  I  had  barely  time 
to  get  to  Bond  Street. 

"  I  must  show  you  something,  Smith. 
Can  you  wait  here  for  twenty  minutes  ?  " 

*'  Of  course." 

I  jumped  into  a  taxi  without  further  talk, 
and  was  back  again  in  just  seventeen  minutes. 
Smart  going.  I  took  from  my  waistcoat 
pocket  Partridge's  stone  and  laid  it  upon  a 
sheet  of  white  note-paper. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  this  ?  "  I  asked. 

Smith  replied  solemnly  : 

*'  It's  the  finest  ruby  of  its  size  I  ever  saw." 

*'  You're  not  the  first  person  to  say  that. 
It  isn't  a  ruby.  And,  strictly  between  our- 
selves, I  believe  that  the  stones  in  your 
pendant  came  from  the  same  place  that  this 
did.     Have  you  a  dichroiscope  ?  " 

*'  Have  I  a — what  ?  " 

It  pleased  me  to  enlighten  pardonable 
Ignorance.  I  explained  that  a  dichroiscope 
had    revealed    my    stone    as   a   new    gem. 


Smith,  of  course,  knew  my  expert  and  we 
rang  him  up  there  and  .hen.  He  was  having 
his  tea,  but  promised  to  join  us  immediately 
afterwards.  Meanwhile  Smith  allowed  me 
to  remove  one  of  the  stones  from  its  setting  ; 
and  we  had  barely  done  this,  a  delicate  job, 
when  our  man  arrived.  These  wonderful 
fellows  never  forget  anything  connected 
with  their  own  expertise.  He  took  the  stone 
which  I  had  removed  from  its  setting  and  the 
stone  given  to  me  by  Partridge.  Then  he 
examined  carefully  (without  using  a  lens) 
the  other  stones  in  the  pendant. 

"  You  gentlemen  see  nothing  remarkable 
about  these  stones  ?  " 

*'  Eemarkable,"  sputtered  Smith.  "  I 
thought  them  world-beaters." 

**  So  they  would  be,  if  they  were  rubies." 

"  You  say  they  are  not  rubies  before  you 
have  even  tested  them  ?  " 

*'  I  say  this  ;  and  I  might  have  said  it  to 
Mr.  Corwen  had  he  brought  me  more  than 
one  stone.  There  is  not  a  stone  in  that 
pendant  which  is  not  perfect  in  colour." 

"  Well ?  " 

"  Well,  you  must  both  know  better  than  I 
do  that  the  very  finest  rubies  vary  in  colour. 
You  saw  the  other  stones,  Mr.  Corwen.  Did 
they  vary  at  all  in  colour  ?  " 

It  was  humiliating  to  have  to  admit  that  I 
had  noticed  no  variation  in  colour,  and  then 
had  failed  to  draw  a  very  obvious  inference. 
The  dichroiscope  settled  the  matter  (and 
poor  Smith)  in  five  minutes.  It  is  true  that 
we  had  tested  only  one  stone,  but  that 
sufficed — at  any  rate  for  the  present. 

As  soon  as  we  were  alone  Smith  explained 
why  he  was  so  terribly  upset.  He  had  given 
his  undivided  attention  to  these  stones,  but, 
knowing  Lady  Clinch  to  be  a  collector  of 
rubies  and  presumably  almost  an  expert, 
he  had  accepted  them  as  rubies  without 
attempting  to  test  them.  He  ended 
pathetically  : 

"  I  shall  go  to  Birmingham  to-morrow. 
Somehow,  somewhen,  these  stones  were  sub- 
stituted for  the  real  rubies.  She'll  spot  the 
difference  as  soon  as  she  sees  the  pendant. 
My  father,  Corwen,  will  go  off  the  deep  end 
over  this.  These  confounded  stones  passed 
from  me — I'll  swear  nobody  robbed  me — to 
our  head  clerk  in  Birmingham.  He  can  tell 
me  who  else  has  handled  them.  The  most 
trusted  man  in  our  service  set  them.  Shall 
I  tell  the  governor  to-night  ?  " 

"  Let  him  have  a  night's  rest.  Look  here. 
Smith,  I'm  in  this — and  I  mean  to  stay  in. 
You  have  forgotten  something — and  so. had 
I.     We  were  badly  rattled,  and  it's  difficult 
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to  link  up  two  things  at  the  same  time.  I 
did  notice  that  Partridge's  uncut  stones 
seemed  to  be  all  alike  in  colour.  Now — sit 
tight,  I  can  swear  in  a  court  of  law  if  neces- 
sary that  Lady  Clinch's  cut  stones  were 
perfectly  matched  in  colour.  Again,  I  ought 
to  have  drawn  an  inference — and  didn't. 
Let's  try  to  be  calm.  Lady  Clinch  handed 
you  so  many  stones  and 
asked  you  to  set  them. 
Did  she  ask  you  to  test 
them  ?  " 

"No."  -     ..„ 

**  I'll  bet  you  five  pounds  -   7 

that  the  stones  which  she  ,      :r 

gave    you    are     the    same  ;,   :  . 

stones  that  she  showed  to  : 


nothing  crooked,  not  one  trivial  incident 
that  might  arouse  suspicion,  submit  the 
pendant  to  Lady  Clinch  and  see  if  she  accepts 
it." 

"  And— if  she  does  ?  " 

"  If  she  does,  if  she  is  satisfied  that  the 
stones  she  gave  to  you  have  been  set  in  this 


*'  *  This,  Madam,  is  not  a  ruby.'  " 


me  and  the  same  stones  that  are  in  her 
pendant." 

"  Corwen !  " 

"  I  couldn't  swear  to  that ;  nobody  could. 
Go  to  Birmingham — find  out  what  you  can 
quietly — not  a  word  to  your  father  yet — and 
ii  you  are  satisfied  that   there   has   been 


pendant,  why  then  you  can  break  it  to  her 
that  her  stones  are  not  rubies.  It  is  quite 
possible  she  knows  that.  If  she  goes  off  the 
deep  end,  and  asserts  that  they  are  rubies, 
you  might,  I  think,  call  me  in  to  give  my 
opinion.  I  shall  give  it  with  pleasure." 
"  You  want  to  get  your  knife  into  her." 
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"  She  stole  Mrs.  Corwen's  design.  She 
may — I  say  she  may — be  contemplating 
another  criminal  offence." 

''  By  Jove !  " 


I  should  like  her  to  say  so  before  you.  It 
might  come  in  handy  afterwards.  She  is 
very  business-like — and  so  am  I.  She 
turned  the  screw  on  me  over  the  diamonds  we 
supplied.  She  never  mentioned 
that  her  rough  design  was  made 
from  a  design  of  yours.  Dirty 
business  !  She  is  coming  to  get 
the  pendant  next  Saturday  morn- 
ing at  eleven.  When  she  comes  I 
can  say  that  I  showed  it  to  you, 
and  that  you  accuse  her  of  using 
one  of  your  designs.  Bring  the 
book  of  designs  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing. Be  here  at  10.45.  I  shall  be 
back  from  Birmingham  on  Friday 
night." 

It  was  so  arranged. 


"  By  Mercury,  Smith.  He  was  the  god  of 
thieves." 

"  I  shall  do  what  you  advise,  Corwen. 
But  I  have  just  had  a  brain-wave.  If  I 
tackle  Lady  Clinch,  I  should  like  a  witness 
present.     If  she  accepts  the  stones  as  hers 


VI. 

When  I  met  Lady  Clinch  on  Saturday  I  per- 
ceived at  a  glance  that  her  plumage  was 

ruffled.     And  what  plumage !     It  was  a 

warm  day  in  September,  but  she  was  draped 

p 
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in  Kussian  sables  from  head  to  foot.  Before 
meeting  her,  Smith's  face  was  reassuring. 
It  was  as  certain  as  anything  can  be  in  this 
very  uncertain  world  that  the  stones  he  took 
over  from  her  ladyship  had  been  set  in  her 
pendant. 

As  soon  as  she  saw  me,  she  became  vitu- 
perative, which  was  what  I  expected  and 
wanted.  She  sat  at  a  table,  and  the  pendant 
scintillated  in  its  open  case  lined  with  white 
satin.  Obviously  no  question  had  been 
raised  about  that  other  than  Smith's  accusa- 
tion that  she  had  pilfered  a  design  belonging 
to  us. 

"  What  is  this  I  hear  ?  "  she  demanded 
shrilly.  "  Do  you  dare  to  accuse  me  of 
taking  one  of  your  designs  ?  " 

I  opened  our  book  of  designs  and  laid  it  on 
the  table  beside  the  pendant.  I  made  no 
remark.  It  is  common  humanity  to  let  an 
angry  woman  talk  herself  out.  I  admit  that 
it  takes  time  to  do  it.  Smith,  a  younger 
man,  was  not  so  considerate. 

"  The  two  designs,  my  lady,  are  almost 
identical,"  he  said  blandly. 

"  Rubbish  !  " 

*'  Here  is  the  rough  sketch  which  you 
submitted  to  me.  Mr.  Corwen  tells  me  that 
you  made  it  in  his  presence  with  that  book 
of  designs  open  before  you." 

"  I  don't  remember  anything  of  the  sort." 

"  But  he  does.  It  is  rather  awkward  for 
us.  These  designs  are  copyrighted.  In  a 
court  of  law  Messrs.  Rappington  would,  I 
think,  be  awarded  damages." 

"  A  farthing,  possibly.  Does  Mr. 
Rappington  claim  damages  ?  ". 

"  He  doesn't,"  said  I. 

"  Then  why  this  absurd  fuss  ?  I  make 
sketches  of  any  design  that  happens  to 
please  me.  I  may  have  done  so  in  this  case. 
I  am  certainly  not  ashamed  of  what  I  have 
done.  I  should  have  given  this  order  to  Mr. 
Corwen,  if — if  he  had  been  less  grasping." 

Grasping ! 

I  made  no  protest.  My  turn  was  coming. 
She  picked  up  the  pendant,  saying  malicious- 

"  Even  Mr.  Corwen  will  admit,  I  suppose, 
that  the  work  couldn't  have  been  better 
done." 

"  It  has  been  admirably  done.  I  told 
your  ladyship  when  you  showed  me  those 
stones  that  it  would  be  a  privilege  to  set  them 
for  you.  I  have  never  seen  such  stones 
before." 

Her  tone  softened  ;  she  bestowed  upon  me 
a  frosty  smile.  She  knew  that  she  had 
wriggled  out  of  a  tight  place. 


"  I  think  they  are  unique,"  she  said. 

*'  They  are  so  unique,"  I  assured  her, 
"  that  I  venture  to  say  that  I  should  have 
identified  them  again  although  I  only  saw 
them  once." 

"  Of  course  you  would.  I  should  know 
them  anywhere .  They  are  perfectly  matched 
in  colour.  There  is  no  pendant  like  this 
in  the  world — and  I  know."" 

Oh,    the    conceit    of    the    woman ! 

And,    nearly    invariably,    conceit    peacocks 
hand  in  hand  with  ignorance. 

*'  You  went  to  a  famous  firm,  my  lady. 
Had  you  gone,  for  instance,  to  a  less  respon- 
sible firm,  inferior  stones  might  have  been 
substituted." 

"  Do  you  really  think,  Mr.  Corwen,  that 
I  should  not  have  found  that  out  at 
once  ?  " 

"  I  am  quite  sure  that  your  ladyship,  as 
you  say,  would  identify  your  own  stones. 
Is  it  indiscreet  to  ask  where  you  found 
them  ?  " 

"  Why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

I  produced  Partridge's  stone,  larger  and 
finer  than  any  in  the  pendant. 

"  Gracious  !     Where  did  you  get  that  ?  " 

She  snapped  it  up  greedily. 

"  It  was  given  to  me,  my  lady." 

"  Given  !  To  you  ?  I — I  can't  believe 
it." 

"  As  you  please." 

''  Is  it  for  sale  ?  " 

"  No." 

There  was  a  pregnant  pause.  Honestly, 
I  think  I  could  have  sold  that  unknown 
gem  at  my  own  price.  A  little  learning  is 
indeed  a  dangerous  thing.  She  had  begun 
to  collect  rubies,  paying  high  prices,  paying, 
too,  for  the  best  expert  advice,  and  then, 
being  a  sad  "  pincher,"  had  trusted  her  own 
judgment. 

"  I  have  no  ruby  like  this,"  she  muttered, 
still  clutching  it. 

"  Pardon  me — you  have.  These  stones 
in  this  pendant  came,  I'm  almost  sure,  from 
the  samQ  mine." 

"  But  yours  is  bigger." 

"  And  exactly  the  same  colour — pigeon- 
blood.  I  don't  ask  you,  my  lady,  to  tell 
me  where,  or  from  whom,  you  bought  your 
stones,  but  did  you  collect  them  here  and 
there  or  did  you  buy  them  in  one  parcel  ?  " 

"  I  bought  them — and  a  rare  bargain,  too 
— from  a  well-known  dealer,  Vandarvell,  of 
Hatton  Garden." 

Smith  looked  at  me  ;  I  looked  at  Smith. 
We  knew  Vandarvell.  Was  it  possible  that 
he  had  been  deceived  ? 
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"^^  You  have  dealt  with  him  before  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"  No  ;  but  I  knew  all  about  him.  He 
wrote  from  his  office  telling  me  that  he  had 
these  rubies  ;  he  called  on  me  two  hours 
after  I  received  his  letter.  I  saw  the  stones  ; 
I  bought  them." 

"  Without  submitting  them  to  an  expert  ?  " 

"  Expert  ?  I'm  something  of  an  expert 
on  rubies.  So  is  Vandarvell.  He's  a  respon- 
sible dealer  ;  he  wouldn't  dare  to  sell  me 
any  stone  that  wasn't  of  the  finest  quality." 

I  held  up  my  stone,  which  she  had  relin- 
quished most  unwillingly. 

"  This,  Madam,  is  not  a  ruby." 

"  You  mean  it  is  paste  ?  " 

"It  is  an  unknown  gem,  pronounced  to 
be  such  by  the  most  famous  lapidary  in 
London.  He  examined  one  of  your  stones 
which  was  taken  from  its  setting  and  re- 
placed afterwards.  He  pronounces  that  to 
be  the  same  as  my  stone.  The  other  stones 
matching  it  so  exactly  are  presumably  the 
same,  the  more  so  if  you  bought  them  from 
one  dealer." 

I  thought  she  was  going  to  have  an 
apoplectic  fit.  Her  face  grew  purple  ;  her 
fingers  twitched.  I  felt  positively  sorry  for 
her  till  she  said  savagely  : 

"  I  bought  those  stones  from  Mr.  Vandar- 
vell.    He  must  take  them  back." 

I  said  soothingly  : 

"  He  will." 

"  I  have  been  outrageously  robbed.  All 
tradesmen  are  robbers — all." 

"  Mr.  Vandarvell  is  not  a  robber.  Your 
car  is  outside.  I  suggest  in  the  interests 
of  all  concerned  that  we  go  to  Hatton  Gar- 
den immediately.  It  is  Saturday ;  we 
have  just  time.  Before  we  start  Mr.  Smith 
will  ring  up  Mr.  Vandarvell  and  find  out 
if  he  is  in  his  office." 

He  was. 

VII. 

On  our  way  to  Hatton  Garden,  nobody 
spoke  ;  so  I  had  leisure  to  attempt  the 
solution  of  a  difficult  problem.  Dealers  in 
precious  stones,  whether  honest  or  dis- 
honest, do  not  sell  doubtful  stones  to  recog- 
nised collectors  or  retailers.  Vandarvell, 
therefore,  must  have  believed  that  he  was 
selling  real  rubies  to  Lady  Clinch.  No 
other  hypothesis  was  tenable. 

Poor  Lady  Clinch !     This  was  a  day 

of  terrible  surprises  for  her.     She  marched 


into  Vandarvell's  office  looking  like  Boadicea 
before  she  encountered  the  Romans.  Old 
Vandarvell,  looking  like  a  Venetian  doge 
with  his  silvery  hair  and  pointed  beard, 
gazed  apostolically  at  her  inflamed  counten- 
ance. She  gazed  at  him  and  fell  back  into 
a  chair. 

"  You  are  not  Mr.  Ephraim  Vandarvell," 
she  stuttered. 

"  Indeed  I  am,  Madam." 

"  B-but  w- where  is  the  Ephraim  Van- 
darvell, a  much  y-younger  m-man,  who  sold 
me  my  rubies  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell  you.  I  do  not  deal  in 
rubies.     I  deal  in  diamonds." 

We  took  her  back  to  her  hotel — a  wreck. 
***** 

But  reputation  is  a  great  asset.  We 
held  our  tongues.  Till  she  died,  not  so  long 
ago.  Lady  Clinch  wore  that  pendant,  and 
nobody  questioned  the  authenticity  of  the 
stones  in  it.  She  was  honest  enough  to 
declare  in  her  will  that  they  were  not  rubies. 
So — peace  be  with  her  ! 

Truth  emerged  from  her  well  unexpectedly. 
Partridge,  just  before  the  Great  War, 
walked  into  our  establishment  and  said  in 
his  odd  way  : 

"  Don't  I  owe  you  a  dinner  ?  May  I  pay 
my  debt  to-night  ?  " 

During  dinner,  I  got  as  near  to  the  facts 
as  I  shall  ever  get.  Partridge  had  handed 
over  the  uncut  stones  to  his  backer,  whose 
name  I  shall  never  know.  According  to 
Partridge  he  turned  out  a  wrong  'un. 
Partridge  had  suspected  him  of  being  an 
I.D.B.  (illicit  diamond  buyer).  South  Africa 
became  too  hot  for  him.  He  must  have  had 
Partridge's  stones  cut.  He  knew  Vandar- 
vell. He  had  heard  of  Lady  Clinch.  Who 
hadn't  ?  At  the  time  when  her  ladyship 
bought  the  stones,  this  man,  at  the  end  of 
his  financial  tether,  was  in  Vandarvell's 
office.  He  took  nothing  from  him  except  a 
few  sheets  of  office  note-paper.  Knowing  that 
Vandarvell  didn't  deal  in  rubies,  he  guessed 
quite  rightly  that  Lady  Clinch  had  never 
met  him.  He  showed  her  his  stones,  asked 
a  price  ridiculously  beneath  the  value  of 
real  rubies ;  and  cupidity,  conceit  and 
ignorance  fell  a  victim  to  a  plausible  tale. 
Partridge  believed  that  the  man  was  dead. 

"  They  were  pigeon-blood,  weren't  they  ?  " 
he  said  to  me  in  conclusion. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  I,  "  that  explains  why  a 
pigeon  wanted  them." 
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IT  was  August  and  I  had  been  delayed  in 
Vienna,  chiefly  by  laziness,  while  my  hus- 
band visited  neighbouring  Commissions 
and  inspected  armies  pruned  by  the  scissors 
of  Versailles.  At  first,  I  wandered  in  search 
of  new  cafes,  all  equally  deserted,  with  the 
tourist's  idea  that  one  is  not  getting  the 
most  out  of  a  foreign  town  unless  one  feeds 
in  a  different  place  each  night.  Ignorantly, 
I  strayed  into  the  long  room  of  Otto 
Schwartz,  with  the  antlers  and  the  hunting 
pictures  set  on  panelled  walls,  and  the 
sombre  air  of  discretion,  relic  of  a  past 
wherein  the  bourgeoisie,  who  now  eat  and 
drink  with  guttural  satisfaction,  played  no 
part.  Fat  fathers  and  mothers  of  families, 
a  king's  messenger,  a  secretary  or  two  from 
the  embassies,  and  a  few — very  few — 
travellers  from  Central  Europe  were  ranged 
on  the  hard  leather  seats,  reading  papers 
or  gazing  blankly  into  space  through  diplo- 
matic eye-glasses. 

Alone,  under  a  candle  bracket,  sat  a  woman 
who  had  no  newspaper  and  no  eye-glass. 
Her  black  hair  was  cut  like  a  man's,  her 
face  was  so  dark  that  it  had  left  behind  the 
dusk  of  olives  and  caught  the  burned 
swarthiness  of  the  islanders  who  live  between 
reef  and  shore. 

Her  mouth  was  red  and  so  was  the  scarf 
twisted  round  her  neck,  but  the  rest  of  her 
was  sombre  as  Otto  Schwartz' regrets.  Dur- 
ing the  gulf  between  each  course,  which  is 
part  of  the  restaurant's  atmosphere,  I  stared 
across  at  this  unconscious  diner.  Utterly 
detached,  her  deep,  heavy-lidded  eyes  saw 
nothing,  cared  for  nothing.  Unblinking 
above  the  smoke  of  her  cigarettes,  which  she 
lit  neatly  one  from  another  and  smoked 
through  a  man's  amber  holder,  she  looked 
through  life  and  found  it  trivial. 

"  Who  is  the  lady  with  the  red  scarf  ?  " 
I  asked  my  waiter. 

''  She  who  like  a  man  dresses  ?     Me,  I  do 


not  know,  but  she  a  good  client  is.  Every 
night  she  here  comes  and  the  'patron,  he 
himself  to  her  attends,"  shrugged  the  man 
with  a  flow  of  inverted  English. 

After  that  I  always  dined  at  Schwartz'. 
Fascinated,  I  used  to  engage  the  table 
opposite  the  woman  of  the  scarf,  hoping 
perhaps  that  she  would  notice  me,  but  she 
never  did.  Her  dinner  must  have  been 
ordered  in  advance,  for,  as  soon  as  she  sat 
down,  moving  quietly,  inconspicuously,  an 
aperitif  was  placed  before  her.  The  head 
waiter  arrived  with  the  fish  and,  into  its 
dissection,  managed  to  infuse  the  awe  of  a 
high  priest  at  the  sacrifice.  She  never  looked 
at  him.  I  got  the  idea  that  her  eyes  were 
too  tired  to  look  at  anyone.  She  ate 
leisurely  and  lingered  over  her  flask  of  golden 
Tokay,  luxuriating  in  it,  laying  aside  for 
the  moment  her  eternal  cigarettes.  Then 
she  would  be  off,  her  assurance  proof  against 
the  stares  which  followed  her  smoking-jacket. 
Once  I  invited  a  successful  woman  decorator 
to  dine  with  me  at  Schwartz'.  Armoured 
with  bracelets  and  decision,  she  attempted 
to  expedite  our  meal,  failed,  glanced  round 
in  search  of  interest  and  concentrated  on 
our  vis-a-vis. 

"  That  woman  need  never  be  frightened 
of  getting  old,"  she  remarked  after  an 
appraisal  of  every  feature. 

I  started.  I  had  not  thought  of  my 
incognita  as  old  or  young — mature  certainly, 
but 

"  Perhaps  she  is  old  already,"  I  suggested. 
"  Her  eyes  are  ..."  But  I  found  I 
couldn't  describe  them. 

"  If  I  were  a  man,"  said  my  companion, 
eating  bread,  "  I  should  like  to  be  her  lover. 
For  a  short  time  it  would  be  a  marvellous 
experience." 

A  few  days  later  as  I  walked  along  the 
Opera-Strasse  wondering  if  I  dared  pass  the 
shop    where    you    buy    Austrian    enamels, 
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fascinating  intriguing  boxes  and  bottles  and 
vanity-cases  at  prices  which  soar  with  the 
exchange,  I  was  hailed  by  a  young-old  man 
whom  I  loved. 

"  Whither  come  you  ?  Whither  go  you  ?  " 
he  asked,  when  we  had  exhausted  our  ex- 
pressions of  pleasure. 

"  You've  forgotten  your  eye-glass  ?  "  I 
retorted. 

*'  After  forty,  even  a  Foreign  Office  eye 
can  be  sufficiently  non-committal,  un- 
glazed  !  "  he  mocked. 

"  It  is  not  registering  the  requisite  degree 
of  abstraction  at  the  moment." 

"  Of  course  not,  for  you  are  going  to  dine 
with  me  to-night,"  he  said. 

"  At  Otto  Schwartz',"  we  added  in 
chorus. 

One  does  not  usually  dress  for  the  panelled 
room  hung  with  the  trophies  of  forgotten 
hunts,  but  I  had  a  quite  new  Patou  that  was 
particularly  engaging — black  chiffon,  in 
swirls  which  hung  together  by  magic.  I 
thought  its  mock  discretion  would  amuse  a 
man  known  to  three  continents  as  "  the 
stormy  petrel."     It  did. 

We  sat  in  a  corner  and  Paul  Gascoigne 
laughed  at  me  and  loved  me  a  little  with  his 
eyes  and  not  at  all  with  his  speech.  We 
talked  of  our  last  meeting — in  Pekin — of 
treaties  and  trade  commissions  and  strikes. 

"  Have  you  ever  had  a  secret,  Paul  ?  " 
I  asked. 

"  Never.  My  past 
is  as  blameless  as  an 
undertaker's  wedding- 
cake  !  " 

"What  a  good 
thing.       I'm     always 


dreadfully  afraid  that  your  Service  may 
some  day  have  a  secret  and  then  it  would 
die  of  indigestion." 

"  Would  anyone  miss  it  ?  " 

We  both  laughed  and  then  the  woman  of 
the  scarf  came  in  and  walked  up  the  room, 
her  face  blank,  her  eyes  so  deep  that  they 
must  have  been  burning  holes  in  her  brain. 
My  companion  glanced  after  her.  There  was 
a  suspicion  of  a  frown  between  his  brows. 

"  Who  is  she  ?  "  I  asked.  "  Do  you 
know  her  ?  " 


She  reminds  me  of  someone ;  at  least,  I  think  she  does.  " 
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"  Nobody  knows  her.  She  is  *  de  passage  ' 
— they  say  from  Hungary.  But  she  re- 
minds me  of  someone ;  at  least,  I  think  she 
does." 

"  Tell  me  the  story.  I  am 
sure  there  is  a  story/'  I  urged. 

"  I've  never  told  it  to  any- 
one." 

"So,  you  have  a  secret." 
But  Paul  Gascoigne,  Bart.,  with 
half  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
after  his  name,  only  remarked 
that  the  Sole  Dieppois  could  not 
have  been  better  at  Chateau 
Basque.  I  did  not  know  where 
Chateau  Basque  was,  but  I 
agreed  fervently  and  hoped  that 
mauresque  powder  was  proof 
against  the  sudden  heat  in  my 
cheeks. 

We  talked  of  Arabia.  It  was 
while  I  was  giving  what  I  felt 
sure  was  a  brilliant  and  com- 
prehensive precis  of  its  politics 
that  I  realised  the  woman  of  the 
scarf  was  watching  us.  I  felt  it 
at  once. 

"  This  pigeon  is  too  perfectly 
cooked  to  be  a  bird  at  all — it's 
just  a  dream  in  a  casserole," 
said  my  host,  but  I  hadn't  the 
least  idea  what  he  meant.  Re- 
luctantly, I  had  met  the  eyes 
of  the  woman  who  they  said 
was  Hungarian.  They  held  me, 
weighed  me,  discarded  me  and 
passed  on  to  my  neighbour.  I 
saw  the  birth  of  expression  in 
a  mask,  that  had  beauty  some- 
where deep  below  it.  My  silence 
made  Paul  look  up. 

For  a  long  time  the  well- 
known  man  and  the  unknown 
woman  stared  at  each  other. 
Then  the  head  waiter  obscured 
whatever  vision  they  were  shar- 
ing. With  bent  back  and  that 
touch  of  obsequious  aloofness 
which  maitres  d'hotel  infuse  into 
their  manner  towards  the  very 
great,  he  operated  on  a  grouse. 
Paul  turned  back  to  me  and 
sighed. 

"  I  believe  I  have  a  secret,"  he  said. 

I  did  not  interrupt.  His  thoughts  were 
obviously  flowing  backwards,  as  the  thoughts 
of  past  middle  age  must  do. 

"  But  I  don't  know  what  it  is,"  he  added 
abruptly. 


We  gestured  away  the  ice,  and  coffee  came 
unexpectedly  quickly. 

"  I  am  going  to  tell  you  the  story  after  all." 
Paul  lit  a  cigarette  with  meticulous  care. 


He  forgot  to  give  mc  a  match,  after  a 
mechanical  gesture  had  proffered  his  case. 

"  We  are  both  of  us  wanderers,"  he  began. 
"  I  expect  you  have  seen  some  queer  things, 
even  queerer  than  the  ones  you  write  about." 

There  was  the  flash  of  a  smile,  but  it  did 
not  go  beyond  the  man's  lips. 
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"  Nothing,  I  think,  can  have  been  as  .  .  . 
queer  ...  as  what  I'm  going  to  tell  you." 

He  hesitated,  smeared  the  flakes  in  the 
ash-tray  into  whirls  and  mounds. 


learn  Kussian,  for  Petersburg  was  the  goal 
of  every  youth  with  a  sense  of  adventure — 
plots,  Czars,  assassins,  a  frozen  sea,  midnight 
sleighing  and  intrigue  on  every  side.     That's 


"  On  the  steps  of  the  high  altar  knelt  Olga.     Her  head  was  bowed  forward." 


"  I  suppose  I've  been  over  most  of  the 
world  during  the  last  thirty  years,  but  I 
began  in  Poland.  I  was  twenty-two  and 
studying  for  the  service.  Diplomacy  then 
seemed  very  grand  to   me.     I  wanted  to 


how  I  saw  it  then.  The  Potockskis  were 
friends  of  my  father.  They  invited  me  to 
Warsaw.  I  remember  I  was  rather  sick  at 
not  going  straight  to  the  city  on  the  Neva — 
the  Neva,  what  memories  it  brings  back ! 
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All  you  young  people  have  missed  something 
in  life — Imperial  Russia.  There'll  never  be 
anything  quite  like  that  again.  Well,  I 
settled  down  in  Warsaw.  The  palace  was 
about  three  times  the  size  of  Norfolk  House, 
shabby  in  bits,  but  very  splendid — the  two 
go  together  sometimes.  Countess  Potockska 
was  a  Russian.  She  took  no  part  in  the 
politics  which  added  a  sauce  to  entertaining, 
or  made  life  a  volcano  on  the  verge  of 
eruption,  according  to  your  temperament, 
but  she  introduced  me  to  all  the  factions, 
Czarist,  Germanic,  Nationalist.  It  was  a 
game  w^ith  most  of  them —  the  Slavs  take  to 
intrigue  like  a  cat  to  cream.  Forbidden 
fruit  is  all  they  care  about  and  the  pro- 
spective penalty  adds  attraction  to  the  theft. 
At  that  time,  you  remember,  the  country 
was  divided  between  Russia,  Germany  and 
Austria,  and  the  Nationalists  had  to  work 
in  the  dark — dusk,  shall  we  say,  for  every- 
one knew  there  was  something  brewing. 
Beyond  and  behind  the  young  men  who 
talked  too  much,  there  w^as  a  powerful  com- 
bination backed  by  international  financiers. 
Russia  sent  a  mission  to  Warsaw,  nominally 
to  inquire  into  trade,  really  to  discover  the 
names  of  her  new  enemies.  The  mission 
lodged  with  Count  Krascheiski,  whose  boy- 
hood had  been  spent  in  the  corps  de  pages 
at  the  Court  of  Petersburg.  Of  his  twin 
daughters,  one  was  engaged  to  a  Pole,  a 
suspected  Nationalist,  and  the  other — well, 
the  other  is  the  heroine  of  my  story." 

The  restaurant  was  beginning  to  empty. 
During  the  pause  I  watched  a  mother  and 
two  daughters,  all  dressed  like  widows, 
waddle  out  of  the  door,  embarrassed  by 
avoirdupois  and  unlimited  crepe.  When 
the  pause  threatened  to  become  prolonged, 
I  prompted,  "  Tell  me  about  her." 

"  It's  very  hard,"  said  Paul  in  a  different 
and  suddenly  everyday  voice,  "  because  the 
story  has  no  end — and,  in  any  case,  it's 
incredible." 

His  cigarette  was  beheaded  viciously. 

"  We  were  a  little  in  love  with  each  other. 
With  me,  perhaps,  it  was  the  atmosphere. 
Sudden  love  and  sudden  death  were  rife 
in  Warsaw  where  one  day  saw  a  noble 
glittering  with  orders  at  the  Governor's  re- 
ception, and  the  next,  half  clothed,  on  the 
way  to  Siberia.  Olga  was  her  name  and 
she  was  terribly,  pathetically,  in  earnest. 
An  uncle  of  hers  had  been  massacred  by 
Cossacks  of  the  Guard.  They  buried  him 
in  the  ground  up  to  his  neck,  put  a  glass 
of  water  a  foot  out  of  his  reach  and  left 
him   to   die.     The   flies  finished  him.     His 


widow  made  a  mid-winter  pilgrimage  to 
Petersburg  to  intercede  for  her  son  and 
w^as  struck  with  snow-blindness  on  the  way. 
Olga  used  to  tell  me  such  stories  and  ex- 
claim, '  You  can  murder  a  Pole  or  ten 
thousand  Poles,  but  you  can't  murder 
Poland.' 

"  She  was  nineteen  and  dark  as  a  black 
panther.  I  remember  her  in  white  against 
the  red  walls  of  the  Potockski  palace — 
crimson  Genoese  velvet.  Heaven  knows  how 
many  hundred  years  old — slim  and  pale  and 
flashing,  curiously  uneasy.  There  was  a 
ball  that  night,  the  gayer  for  the  absence  of 
the  Russian  mission.  The  men  wore  furred 
velvet  cloaks,  bespattered  with  decorations, 
and  the  women  were  literally  wrapped  in 
jewels.  You  don't  see  such  stones  to-day. 
I  danced  with  Olga,  but  she  was  distrait. 
I  think,  that  night,  I  really  loved  her — enfin, 
I  have  never  married  !  When  she  disap- 
peared before  supper,  I  remember  hunting 
the  rooms  like  a  terrier.  There  were  so 
many  of  them — the  white  saloon  paved 
with  marble,  the  oak  gallery  where  mediaeval 
portraits  looked  down  from  carved  garlands 
of  fruit,  the  great  gold  drawing-rooms  where 
they  danced.  In  the  end  I  found  myself 
in  deserted  suites,  where  the  silk  was  frayed 
on  the  walls  and  dust  powdered  the  tapestry. 
On  an  impulse  I  went  out  into  the  garden, 
filmed  with  the  first  snow.  The  Krascheiski 
palace  loomed,  square  and  grimed,  across 
leafless  trees.  There  was  a  gate  between 
the  two  domains — on  summer  nights  I  had 
crept  through  it  to  meet  Olga.  But  the 
door  in  the  wing  would  be  shut,  I  told  myself, 
and  there  the  adventure  would  end.  It  was 
not  shut  and  I  went,  shufiling  and  uncertain, 
down  a  long  corridor.  Of  course,  I  was  mad. 
If  I  were  discovered,  Heaven  knows  what 
would  happen — a  duel  at  least — but  I  wanted 
to  see  Olga.  I  had  to.  In  a  dim,  green 
room,  uncurtained  so  that  the  moon  reached 
gibbering  fingers  across  the  floor,  I  became 
conscious  of  a  machine.  Breathless,  I 
listened  to  the  drumming  of  hammers  on  an 
anvil.  It  was  some  seconds  before  I  realised 
it  was  my  own  heart.  Immediately,  I  knew 
there  was  more  in  the  matter  than  seeing 
Olga.  You  are  very  keen  on  the  subcon- 
scious nowadays,  aren't  you  ?  I  gave  no 
name  to  my  instinct,  but  I  hurried  through 
one  shutterless  room  after  another,  up  the 
white,  branching  staircase  and  into  the 
series  of  saloons  which,  I  knew,  led  to  the 
chapel.  I  must  have  moved  silently,  though 
the  drumming  in  my  ears  would  have  stifled 
every  outside  sound,  and,  at  last,  a  light 
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streaked  under  the  door  of  the  chapel  ante- 
room. A  sHght  sound  came  from  within, 
but  I  recognised  no  voices.  The  light  on 
the  floor  made  everything  else  blacker  and, 
as  I  stood  there,  I  was  afraid."  Paul  looked 
at  me  for  the  first  time.  "  In  a  blue  funk, 
my  dear,  and  there  was  no  reason  for  it — 
as  yet." 

He  paused  as  if  to  garner  his  impressions 
and,  when  he  continued  his  narrative,  it 
was  in  the  simplest  words.  I  felt  he  was 
putting  the  thing  as  baldly  as  possible,  in 
order  to  make  credible  the  incredible. 

"  When  I  opened  the  door,  I  knew  what 
I  was  going  to  see.  I'd  been  in  that  room 
before.  It  was  octagonal  and  in  each  wall 
was  set  a  Gobelin  tapestry,  with  a  red  marble 
seat  below  it.  The  light  came  from  sconces 
on  either  side  of  curtained  alcoves.  I  re- 
member the  candles  flared  in  the  sudden 
draught  and  I  thought  I  was  dreaming. 
There  were  some  men  grouped  in  a  corner, 
but  my  attention  was  arrested  by  the  open 
gates  of  the  chapel.  They  were  golden 
gates,  jewel  studded,  and  the  high  altar 
beyond  them  was  ablaze.  On  the  steps  knelt 
Olga.  She  was  in  her  white  ball-dress,  with 
pearls  slung  across  the  bodice.  The  sweep 
of  her  hair  seemed,  as  usual,  too  heavy  for 
her  neck.  Her  head  was  bowed  forward. 
Then  I  saw  she  was  making  confession  to  a 
priest — a  fantastic,  sumptuous  figure  in  cope 
and  mitre,  his  breastplate  of  precious  stones, 
his  ring,  his  cross,  all  glittering  distinctly 
and  separately.  Behind  the  girl  stood  Count 
Krascheiski  in  his  Russian  uniform.  His 
face  might  have  been  a  death-mask,  and,  in 
his  right  hand,  he  held  a  dagger." 

"  Go  on  " —  I  breathed.  **  Go  on  !  How 
can  you  stop  now." 

"  That's  all  I  know,  really,"  said  Paul, 
and  he  repeated  it,  stupidly,  for  he  was  back 
in  the  octagonal  room  with  the  candles 
making  pools  of  wax  before  the  curtains. 

"  What  did  you  do  ?     What  happened  ?  " 

"  The  Russians  who  were  near  the  door 
seized  me.  I  should  have  been  dragged  away 
at  once,  but  Krascheiski  stopped  them. 

You  have  interrupted  a  family  affair,' 
he  said  in  a  dead  voice.  *  Your  word  of 
honour  not  to  speak  of  it.' 

"  The  Russians  protested,  but  the  Count 
silenced  them. 

"  '  Is  my  sacrifice  not  great  enough  ?  '  he 
asked,  and  all  the  while  Olga  knelt  on  the 
floor,  unheeding,  immobile. 

"  You  ask  what  I  did.  I  have  no  exact 
recollection.  I  struggled.  I  stormed.  I 
suppose  I  pleaded. 


"  '  We  waste  time  '  muttered  the  Russians, 
and  Krascheiski  nodded.  '  My  daughter  was 
unfortunate  enough  to  discover  a  thing 
which  must  be  secret.  It  is  for  Poland  she 
dies.' 

"The  words  galvanised  the  passionless, 
remote  figure  at  the  feet  of  the  priest.  The 
old  Olga,  undaunted,  undefeatable,  looked  up 
at  me. 

Yes,  it  is  for  Poland,'  she  said." 

"  And  the  end,  what  was  the  end  ?  "  I 
couldn't  bear  to  wait  for  the  slow  words 
measuring  their  meaning,  but  I  doubt  if 
Paul  heard  me. 

"  I  was  dragged  from  the  room,  literally 
thrown  out  of  the  palace.  Next  day  the 
Countess  Olga  Krascheiski  was  reported  ill. 
Three  days  later  her  death  was  announced. 
Victim  of  an  epidemic  which  was  raging  in 
the  Jewish  quarters,  where  she  had  visited 
.  a  protegee,  she  was  buried  with  all  the  pomp 
due  to  her  name." 

"  And  you  ?  "  I  demanded. 

*'  What  could  I  do  ?  Repeat  a  story 
which  would  have  been  received  as  a  drunken 
nightmare,  a  story  I  could  hardly  believe 
myself  ?  No  !  I  was  left  with  Olga's  as- 
surance, *  It  is  for  Poland,'  and  the  con- 
viction that  her  words  had  meant  something 
diametrically  different  from  her  father's." 

Silence  drifted  round  us  like  mist.  The 
woman  of  the  scarf  had  left  the  room.  She 
went  out  of  her  way  to  pass  our  table  and 
I  wondered  if  she  had  heard  familiar  names. 

A  waiter  placed  the  bill,  discreetly  folded, 
by  the  coffee-tray.  The  restaurant  was 
deserted  except  for  three  Austrian  officers 
drinking  Tokay  in  the  farthest  corner. 

"  What  is  the  explanation  ? "  I  asked  at  last. 

"  I  would  have  given  ten  years  of  my  life 
to  know  it,"  said  Paul. 

"  D'you  mean  you  know  nothing  ?  You 
must  have  heard  rumours,  guessed  at  the 
truth — you  couldn't  let  it  rest !  What  hap- 
pened to  the  sister  ?  " 

"  She  disappeared.  Shock,  they  said — 
the  girls  were  twins  and  inseparable.  It  was 
supposed  she  went  to  an  aunt  in  the  country. 
Perhaps  she  did,  but  later,  when  her  fianc^ 
had  been  shot  in  a  duel,  she  ran  away.  I 
imagine  she  joined  the  Nationalists  and  lived 
in  exile,  possibly  in  hiding.  I  heard  she  was 
with  the  Polish  legionaries  during  the  war." 

"  Well,  what  is  your  own  explanation  ?  " 

"  I  have  none  .  .  .  really.  I  imagine  a 
meeting  of  the  Russians  in  the  Council 
Chamber.  Olga  once  told  me  there  was  a 
secret  hiding-hole  behind  a  figure  in  armour. 
Perhaps  she  slipped  away  from  the  ball, 
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through  the  gardens,  up  the  hidden  stairs 
in  time  to  reach  what  can  have  been  little 
more  than  a  cupboard.  She  heard  the 
Czarist  plans  and  knew  that,  if  she  could 
convey  a  warning,  her  friends  and  the  man 
her  sister  loved  could  escape." 

"  How  was  she  discovered  ?  " 

"  The  floor  of  the  hiding-hole  was  unsafe. 
Some  sound  must  have  frightened  them 
all.  Perhaps  the  Czarist s  rushed  out  and 
trapped  her  on  the  stairs  before  she  could 
escape." 

''  But  why  kill  her  ?  "  I  protested.  "  Even 
prison  would  have  been  better  than  such  a 
death!" 

"  I  wonder  !  The  horrors  of  a  Siberian 
gaol  for  a  young  girl — beautiful — patrician — 
alone — no,  I  think  a  father  might  justifiably 
choose  her  death." 

"  So  you  explain  it  all  ?  "  I  ventured. 

"  No.  The  greater  mystery  remains  un- 
solved." 

I  waited  patiently  and,  while  the  minutes 
fled,  I  realised  that  my  friend  was  old. 

"  Olga  was  more  than  happy,"  he  said  at 
last,  "  when,  with  death  waiting,  she  looked 
up  at  me.     She  was  triumphant !  " 

"  I  don't  understand." 

Slowly,  Paul  elucidated. 

"  The  whole  thing  was  so  quick — yes,  I 
heard  a  few  details  years  later,  from  an 
old  servant.  My  reconstruction  must  be 
near  the  truth — she  had  no  time  to  pass  on 
whatever  she  had  learned.  Yet,  no  arrests 
were  made.  The  Nationalists  escaped.  They 
carried  on  their  organisation  from  other 
countries.  United  Poland  is  the  vindica- 
tion of  their  labours.  In  fact  they  were 
warned  in  time.  But  how — in  God's  name 
how  ?  " 

Another  pause.  The  waiter  hovered  ex- 
pectantly. 

"  Olga  knew  they  were  safe,  knew  her 
death  would  insure  their  safety.  Fanatical, 
fatalistic,  she  died  triumphantly  because  she 
had  saved  Poland.     Why  ?  " 

We  stared  at  each  other,  unanswering. 


A  year  later  I  jumped  into  the  last  carriage 
of  the  Orient  Express,  as  the  engine  moved 
out  of  the  Gare  de  Lyon.  A  frenzied  porter 
threw  my  rug  and  suit-case  after  me.  With 
a  sigh  of  relief,  I  turned  to  inspect  the 
compartment  and  my  travelling  companions. 
There  was  only  one — a  still  figure  in  a  black 
smoking- jacket,  her  scarf  as  scarlet  as  her 
lips  and  a  man's  felt  hat  pulled  over  her 
eyes.     My  heart  missed  a  beat. 

First  stop  Dijon — of  course  I  would  speak 
to  her,  I  told  myself,  but  I  sat  in  the  opposite 
corner  and  turned  the  pages  of  a  novel  with 
unnecessary  persistence.  Grand  Dieu!  Dijon 
already  !  Surely  she  wouldn't  get  out.  Hot 
and  desperate,  I  blocked  the  doorway.  If 
anyone  entered  the  compartment  it  would 
be  over  my  dead  body.  Rattle  of  coupling 
chains  and  the  express  gathering  way  again  ! 
I  must  make  the  most  of  the  reprieve,  but 
how  could  one  address  anything  so  still,  so 
aloof  ?  I  don't  think  she  moved  between 
Dijon  and  Ma^on.  As  the  train  jerked  over 
suburban  points,  I  opened  my  lips — they 
were  dry.  No,  I  must  think  first  what  I 
would  say.  Ma9on — Lyons,  and  always  that 
profile,  indifferent,  immobile,  against  a 
flying  country-side.  The  dinner  call !  Could 
I  stumble  over  her  feet,  apologise,  and  then, 
"  Tell  me,  why  was  your  sister  happy  when 
they  murdered  her  !  "  Imbecile  !  Of  course 
I  could  never  speak  to  her.  I  knew  it  as  I 
left  the  compartment. 

It  was  dark  when  we  reached  Avignon — 
was  it  Avignon  or  some  other  walled  city 
with  towers  etched  against  the  night  ?  She 
rose  as  the  train  stopped,  took  a  scarlet 
case  from  the  rack  and  opened  the  door.  I 
had  lost  my  chance.  The  breath  stuck  in 
my  throat. 

With  her  foot  on  the  step  she  turned,  leant 
down  to  me.  For  a  second  I  saw  straight 
into  her  eyes. 

"  Tell  Paul  that  it  was  I,  not  my  sister, 
who  was  in  the  secret  room,"  she  said. 

I  had  an  impression  of  a  smile  as  the  door 
swung  wide. 


"  He  saw  this  figure  .  .  .  draw  up  to  her  chin,  as  if  for  purposes  of  concealment,  the  large  rug  which  lay  there," 
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"  T'S  a  rheumy  world  !  "  mused  Jim  idly. 
He  sounded  his  horn,  but  all  the 
vehicles  in  front  remained  perfectly 
still.  "  A  rheumy  world  !  "  said  Jim  again. 
*'  Crowded.  It  isn't  so  much  a  world  as  a 
dog-shop."  He  looked  in  the  reflector  and 
saw  that  the  taxi-driver  immediately  behind 
him  was  lighting  a  cigarette,  as  if  he  were 
settling  comfortably  and  cynically  in  this 
spot  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon.  It  was  a 
broiling  hot  day  in  Piccadilly,  and  some- 
where far  ahead — miles  away,  probably — a 
policeman's  hand  stretched  before  the  bonnet 
of  a  steaming  red  omnibus,  holding  up  the 
traffic.  Holding  up — and  this  was  the  worst 
of  all — Jim's  glorious  new  Paradise  Super 
Saloon,  which  he  had  just  collected  from  the 
makers'  show-rooms,  and  upon  which  he  was 
planning  to  make  a  little  dash  that  afternoon 
to  Oxford  and  back. 


The  car  was  a  beauty,  responsive  as  the 
finest-tempered  horse,  a  greyhound,  an  ideal, 
a  gem.  Jim  was  longing  to  put  her  through 
her  paces.  He  wanted  to  feel  power  gather- 
ing under  his  foot's  pressure,  wanted  to  see 
the  hedges  fly  grittily  past,  and  the  little 
ribbon  of  the  speedometer  creeping  up,  up, 
up,  until  .  .  .  Instead,  upon  this  swelter- 
ing afternoon,  he  was  checked  almost 
directly  outside  the  principal  entrance  of 
the  Grand  Metropolitan  Hotel  in  Piccadilly, 
and  about  him,  as  if  cast  up  by  a  receding 
tide,  as  old  bottles,  corks,  and  pieces  of  wood 
are  left  upon  a  popular  seashore,  were  the 
most  decrepit,  the  most  derelict,  the  most 
antediluvian  taxicabs  in  London.  They 
crept  and  crawled  and  nosed  about  him, 
and  at  last  lay  motionless,  rattling.  Jim 
was  shocked.  All  his  splendid  excitements 
of  possession  were  smudged.  The  effusively 
bowing  men  who  had  waved  him  farewell 
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from  the  emporium  of  Paradise  Saloons 
two  or  three  blocks  back  were  gone.  Instead, 
hemmed  in  by  the  rag,  tag  and  bobtail  of 
the  universe,  Jim  sat  miserably  at  his  own 
luxurious  steering-wheel.  The  sun  burned, 
the  tar-laden  air  stifled.  Heavens  !  her  new 
paint,  a  rich  deep  crimson,  pride  of  Jim's 
heart,  would  get  blistered  in  this  heat ! 
Her  brilliant  mudguards  would  be  scratched 
by  these  edging,  rattling  taxicabs  !  He  was 
in  a  fever,  unconsciously  jerking  his  shoulders 
and  clenching  his  teeth  in  rage. 

What  was  that  ?  A  movement !  The 
worn  old  taxi  in  front  of  him  wheezed  a  yard 
farther  onward.  It  stopped.  Jim  silently 
eased  up  to  within  a  couple  of  inches  of  the 
taxi's  tail  and  lay  back  in  his  seat,  bored  to 
death.  He  could  see  the  tightly- wedged 
vehicles  before  and  behind.  Upon  his  left, 
great  masses  of  people  struggled  along 
the  sidewalk,  staring  ahead  of  them  with 
maniacal  intentness,  and  disappeared,  to  be 
instantly  succeeded  by  other  masses,  equally 
intent,  equally  frenzied.  Enviable  pedes- 
trians !  They  could  move.  Not  so  the 
wretched  vehicles  that  nosed  about  Jim. 
He  was  now,  owing  to  that  last  yard, 
directly  abreast  of  the  entrance  to  the  Grand 
Metropolitan  Hotel.  He  could  see  the 
colossal  blue-coated  and  gold-braided  figure 
of  the  door-keeper  standing  well  in  the 
shadow  of  the  red  and  white  striped  awning. 
Tremendous  heat.  Altogether  exceptional 
and  infernal  heat.  A  quivering  of  hot  air 
rose  from  the  surface  of  the  roadway.  There 
was  a  fevered  trembling  and  tinkling  and 
rattling  from  the  stationary  omnibuses. 
Eoar,  roar,  roar,  rattle.  .  .  . 

Vaguely,  Jim  allowed  his  eye  to  stray  to 
the  perforated  indiarubber  mat  which  lay 
before  the  entrance  of  the  Grand  Metropoli- 
tan Hotel.  It  ran  across  the  sidewalk  from 
the  hotel  entrance  to  the  kerb,  the  full  length 
and  width  of  the  striped  awning  above. 
The  words  GRAND  METROPOLITAN 
HOTEL  appeared  to  have  been  inserted 
in  the  mat  by  means  of  brass  or  copper 
studs.  They  rose,  glowing,  from  amid  a 
thousand  passing  feet.  Fascinating  to  watch 
the  letters  appear  and  disappear.  And  as 
Jim  glanced  at  this  rubber  mat  with  the 
metal  studs,  he  saw  an  extraordinarily  small, 
half-blind,  stupid,  and  package-laden  middle- 
aged  woman  come  peering  and  almost  waltz- 
ing along  the  sidewalk.  She  was  talking  to 
herself  eccentrically.  He  saw  her  look  to 
the  right  and  the  left,  bump  into  another 
woman,  who  had  just  amazedly  struck  with 
her  £carlet  parasol  the  frame  of  the  awning 


and  who  was  consequently  recoiling,  catch 
her  foot  in  the  indiarubber  mat  and  fall 
headlong.  He  saw  the  door-keeper  of  the 
Grand  Metropolitan  Hotel  dart  forward  to 
raise  the  fallen  figure,  saw  a  hundred  people 
grab  at  the  scattered  parcels  in  order  to 
restore  them  to  the  small,  half-blind  old 
woman,  saw  the  other  woman  with  the 
scarlet  parasol  hurry  away.  And  then, 
when  all  was  confusion,  Jim  was  conscious 
of  a  light  figure — a  young,  feminine  figure — 
running  swiftly  from  the  hotel,  taking  half 
a  dozen  strides,  seizing  the  handle  of  the 
second  door  of  his  own  magnificent  Paradise 
Super  Saloon  and  turning  it.  He  saw  this 
figure  wrench  open  the  door,  jump  into  the 
car  and,  throwing  herself  back  into  the  soft- 
ness of  the  rear  seat,  draw  up  to  her  chin,  as 
if  for  purposes  of  concealment,  the  large  rug 
which  lay  there. 

While  Jim's  eyebrows  were  still  in  the  act 
of  rising  in  amazement,  another  figure  came 
running  at  full  tilt  from  the  entrance  of  the 
Grand  Metropolitan  Hotel — the  figure  of  a 
man  in  a  top-hat  and  grey  morning  suit, 
with  a  monocle  in  his  eye  and  an  umbrella 
in  his  hand.  This  figure  was  running  wildly, 
one  pale  hand  clutching  at  the  immaculate 
top-hat,  while  the  monocled  eye  looked 
excitedly  in  every  direction  but  that  which 
lay  directly  before  it ;  with  the  result  that 
the  runner  stumbled  over  a  man  who  had 
just  stooped  to  grasp  the  old  woman's  six- 
teenth parcel,  bumped  into  another  stooping 
sportsman  who  had  just  been  over-reached 
by  the  first  stooper,  slipped,  and  was  lost 
to  sight  in  the  general  melee. 

At  precisely  this  moment  the  traffic  in 
front  of  the  Paradise  Super  Saloon  began  to 
move.  Instinctively,  Jim  released  the  clutch 
and  tenderly  caressed  the  accelerator.  His 
great  car  purred  forward,  carried  irresistibly 
in  the  stream  of  traffic,  bearing  the  unknown 
passenger,  and  leaving  behind  that  confused 
and  agitated  group  in  front  of  the  entrance 
to  the  Grand  Metropolitan  Hotel.  Slowly, 
stealthily,  like  a  panther,  the  Paradise  Super 
Saloon  stole  in  the  wake  of  all  the  ante- 
diluvian taxicabs,  its  engine  noiseless,  its 
motion  exquisitely  calm.  Behind,  from  the 
midst  of  the  crowd,  now  once  again  erect, 
the  grey  morning-suited  stranger,  whose 
face  was  as  crimson  as  the  shining  paint 
upon  Jim's  car,  gazed  darkly  and  passion- 
ately and  sightlessly  upon  the  world. 

II. 

When  one  is  driving  in  dense  traffic,  particu- 
larly when  the  car  is  a  new  one  and  a  Para- 
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dise  Super  Saloon,  one  cannot  spare  the  time 
and  attention  to  ask  a  number  of  questions 
of  a  perfectly  strange  girl  who  has  invaded 
one's  privacy.  Nay,  it  is  even  difficult  to 
compose  one's  mind  sufficiently  to  think  of 
a  really  effective  opening.  Jim,  who  was 
a  dear  good  soul,  but  not  especially  witty, 
except  at  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
or  when  quite  alone,  could  not  call  to  mind 
any  snappy,  pithy  remark  which  might 
express  his  sense  of  the  stranger's  coolness, 
and  indeed  impudence,  in  taking  possession 
of  his  car.  He  tried  hard  for  some  minutes 
to  recall  some  of  the  more  appropriate 
epigrams  at  which  he  had  lately  laughed  in 
the  theatre.  In  vain.  At  last  he  shook  his 
head. 

"  No  good,"  he  said,  in  silence.  *'  I 
should  only  snort." 

It  was  too  true,  and  Jim  showed  his  superb 
natural  wisdom  by  recognising  the  truth. 
He  would  indeed  have  snorted.  So  instead 
of  speaking,  Jim  drove  delicately  through 
the  traffic  with  a  master  hand,  on  past  the 
policeman,  round  into  Piccadilly  Circus  ;  and 
as  he  did  this  he  tried  desperately  to  catch 
in  his  wind-screen  a  reflected  glimpse  of  the 
interloper.  That  also  was  useless.  There 
were  altogether  too  many  reflections  in  his 
wind-screen — and  in  his  head  also.  Jim's 
fingers  stole  in  perplexity  to  his  moustache. 
Now  Jim's  moustache  was  by  no  means 
imposing.  It  was  small  and  fierce,  by 
intention  ;  but  the  ferocity  was  less  evident 
to  observers  than  the  smallness.  Jim's  face 
was  not  drawn  for  fierceness,  but  for  amia- 
bility. It  was  a  round,  cheerful,  blue-eyed 
face,  which  truly  mirrored  a  round,  cheerful, 
blue-eyed  soul.  Even  contact,  therefore, 
with  this  moustache  gave  Jim  no  aid.  His 
hand  dropped,  almost  guiltily,  to  the  steer- 
ing-wheel ;  and  at  the  same  moment  Jim 
jumped  so  that  his  head  very  nearly  crashed 
against  the  top  of  the  Paradise  Super  Saloon, 
for  he  heard  a  very  cool,  very  clear,  and  very 
self-possessed  little  voice  say,  not  two  feet 
from  his  ear  : 

"  I  don't  know  where  you're  taking 
me." 

Jim  was  paralysed. 

"  Er — this  is  Kegent  Street,"  he  remarked. 

*'  Yes,  I  knew  that,"  said  the  voice. 

"  I'm  taking  you  to  Hanover  Square," 
said  Jim. 

"  Gracious  !     I  don't  want  to  go  there." 

*'  It  happens  to  be  on  my  way,"  said  Jim 
coldly.  "  When  we  get  there — I'm  just 
turning  down  Conduit  Street  now,  as  you 
may  recognise — I'm  going  to  stop  and  ask 


what  you  mean  by  jumping  into  .  .  .  into 
my  new  car " — he  could  not  quite  keep 
the  quiver  of  pride  out  of  his  voice — "  in 
this  .  .  .  this  most — er — unwarrantable  and 
— er — romantic  fashion." 

"  Romantic  !  "  The  voice  seemed  to  sigh. 
"  Well,  that's  true.     But  look  here  ..." 

"  One  moment.  Now  !  "  Jim  brought 
the  Super  Saloon  to  a  stop,  and  turned 
upon  his  elbow.  Then  he  caught  his  breath, 
for  he  was  looking  directly  into  the  eyes 
of  the  most  overwhelmingly  lovely  young 
woman  he  had  ever  seen.  She  had  exquisite 
grey  eyes,  was  fair,  had  delicious  curling 
hair,  a  straight  little  nose,  and  a  rosy  mouth 
that  was  neither  too  large  nor  too  small. 
Her  cheeks  were  not  round,  as  Jim's  were, 
and  yet  neither  were  they  flat.  They  were 
perfect,  and  the  tender  bloom  upon  them 
was  Nature's  own.  Something  roguish, 
something  very  honest,  and  something  even 
tragic  in  the  face  before  him  made  Jim 
perfectly  dizzy.  He  might  frown  (because 
he  felt  that  it  was  his  duty  to  frown)  ;  but 
the  truth  was  that  his  heart  resembled  an  old, 
affectionate,  slave-like  Airedale  terrier.  It 
even  jumped  and  wagged  its  tail,  or  it  would 
have  done  so  if  hearts  had  tails.  So  Jim, 
instead  of  continuing  to  frown,  smiled  quite 
irresistibly  ;  and  into  the  roguish  yet  tragic 
eyes  before  him  leapt  an  expression  of  such 
trustingness  and  relief  as  to  transfigure  the 
interloper. 

"  Now,"  said  Jim. 

"  I  suppose  I'd  better  get  out,"  said  the 
voice,  now  very  subdued. 

*'  Unless  I  can  drop  you  somewhere  ?  " 
answered  Jim,  as  casually  as  circumstances 
allowed.  "  You  see,  this  is  a  new  car,"  he 
continued,  shooting  a  glance  at  her  in  case 
his  voice  had  really  quivered  with  pride  of 
possession.  "  And  a  spanker ;  and  I'm 
longing  to  try  her.  In  fact,  I'm  ...  I  was 
just  going  to  try  her.  But  if  it's  a  con- 
venience to  you  .  .  ."    He  paused. 

"  I've  run  away,"  said  the  girl. 

"  Yes.  From  a  fellow  with  a  monocle. 
In  a  grey  morning  suit.  Top-hat.  Um- 
brella." 

"  Gracious  !  "  cried  the  stranger,  palmg. 
"  You  know  him  ?  " 

"  You  know  my  methods,  Watson," 
answered  Jim. 

Again  that  look  of  relief,  of  trust.  Almost 
a  smile. 

"  When  you've  run  away,"  said  the  girl, 
"  you  have  a  moment " 

"  When  you  want  to  go  back,"  suggested 
Jim. 
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"  Never  !  "  Her  eyes  flashed.  "  Listen  : 
I'll  never  go  back  !     I'm  desperate  !  " 

Jim  reflected.  He  was  in  a  fix.  Of  course, 
it  was  all  very  well.  He  knew  that  the  plain 
duty  of  every  young  man  of  four-and-twenty 
was  unquestioningly  to  assist  every  runaway 
damsel  of  something  less  than  that  age.  He 
was  in  possession  of  a  perfect  racer,  was  free 
of  all  engagements  and  entanglements,  and 
was  already  head-over-ears  in  love  with  the 
captivating  stranger.  But,  well — ought  he 
to  step  into  the  breach,  as  it  were  ?  No 
question  at  all.  It  was  his  duty.  Nobody 
so  enchanting  ought  to  be  left  unaided.  He 
gave  a  sigh  of  relief.  He  was  thankful  to 
have  settled  that  difficult  question.  There 
remained  only  the  further  question,  what 
could  he  do  ? 

"  Well,  if  you're  never  going  back,"  said 
Jim.  *'  I  mean,  it's  up  to  me  .  .  .  Isn't 
there  anywhere  I  can  take  you  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head  wearily. 

"  No.  I'd  better  go  back  to  Auntie's." 
Then  she  shuddered.  "  I  canH  !  Wait  a 
minute.  Let  me  think  what's  best  to  be 
done." 

"  You  see  what  I  mean,"  said  Jim. 
"  Here's  the  jolly  old  car."  He  cleared  his 
throat  a  little.  "  Isn't  there  somebody  you 
want  to  visit  at  Land's  End  or  John  o' 
Groats  ?  She'll  take  us  anywhere  you  say, 
at  an  average  of  fifty  an  hour." 

*'  Land's  End  !  "  The  stranger  smiled. 
"  I  wish  there  was,"  she  said  soberly. 

*'  Now  look  here,"  said  Jim.  "  Think  this 
over.  This  is  a  good  thought  and  well 
worth  thinking.  My  young  sister — well, 
she's  a  year  older  than  me,  really,  but  quite 
a  kid — lives  a  day's  journey  away.  I  mean, 
if  you're  on  the  run  ..." 

"  Only  from  Auntie  and  ..."  murmured 
the  stranger.  "  And  I  don't  know  your 
sister." 

**  You  soon  would,"  asserted  Jim.  "  And 
anyway,  I  know  her.  She's  .  .  .  she's  all 
right.     And  she  lives  down  near  Exeter." 

"  Exeter — oh,  dear  !  "  The  stranger  gave 
a  gasp.     She  had  grown  quite  pale. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  "  asked  Jim. 

"  Nothing.  Exeter  ..."  She  was  mus- 
ing.    ''  Oh,  if  only  I  could  !  " 

"  We  could  get  down  to  Exeter  in  time 
for  dinner." 

"  Yes."  The  stranger's  eyes  sparkled. 
To  herself  she  said,  half  aloud  :  "  It's  just 
possible."  Her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  Jim. 
"  What  did  you  say  your  sister's  name 
was  1  " 

''  Barron.     She's  married  to  a  fellow " 


The  curly  head  was  shaken. 

"  They  live  at  a  place  called  Felpen, 
about  fifty  miles  to  the  north  of  Exeter." 

The  colour  spread  in  his  new  friend's 
cheeks. 

*'  I  know  Felpen,"  she  said,  rather  breath- 
lessly. ''  That's  where  my  home  is.  That's 
where  my  Daddy  lives.  That's  awfully 
exciting."  She  seemed  to  jump  as  she 
clasped  her  hands  eagerly.  "  You  could 
take  me  there,  couldn't  you  ?  Yes  .  .  . 
yes,  please.  If  I  could  see  my  Daddy 
first  .  .  .  You  see,  I  live  with  my  Auntie 
in  London  .  .  .  It's  she  ..."  The  eager 
words    ceased.     "If    I    could    see  Daddy 

before "     Once    again    she    scrutinised 

Jim  very  closely  indeed.  Then  sighed, 
looked  down,  lay  back  in  the  car  with  her 
eyes  closed,  and  at  last  nodded.  "  Yes,  I 
will,"  she  said,  with  a  new  sharp  note  of 
decision  in  her  voice.  "I'll  go  with  you. 
And  let's  hurry.  It's  most  awfully  import- 
ant to  hurry.  First  of  all,  I'll  come  into 
the  front  seat  beside  you,  so  that  we  can 
talk." 

"  I  was  just  going  to  suggest  it,"  cried 
Jim,  exuberantly  elated. 

III. 

The  hedges  flew  by.  The  roads  were  con- 
sumed. Mile  after  mile  did  the  Paradise 
Super  Saloon  fly  through  the  country.  She 
was  past  all  policemen  and  all  Automobile 
Association  scouts  long  before  they  could 
memorise  her  index  mark  and  registration 
number.  She  purred  up  the  hills  and  along 
the  level.  She  whizzed  down  inclines,  round 
corners,  and  through  the  zigzags  of  a 
thousand  windings.  At  first,  along  the 
roads  nearer  London,  her  progress  was  sedate 
compared  with  what  it  afterwards  became  ; 
but  when  once  houses  fell  behind  and  the 
path  opened  clear  before  Jim's  eye,  he 
stepped  joyously  upon  the  throttle  and  felt 
the  greatest  thrills  of  his  life.  His  eyes 
shone ;  his  cheeks  glowed.  Exultation 
dwarfed  every  other  feeling  in  his  breast. 

"  She's  a  peach  !  "  he  shouted  once.  He 
was  tempted  to  add  :  "So  are  you  !  "  For 
Elizabeth  (she  had  told  him  her  name,  which 
was  Elizabeth  Monway,  in  exchange  for  his 
own,  which  was  James  Peveril  Outhwaite) 
was  snugly  at  his  side  ;  and  with  the  flash- 
ing past  of  every  milestone,  which  is  to  say, 
about  each  moment  of  the  journey,  Jim  fell 
deeper  and  deeper  in  love  with  her.  It  was 
not,  dash  it  I  he  told  himself,  just  her  loveH- 
ness  that  did  it,  but  the  way  she  spoke,  the 
way  she  turned  her  head,  the  little  curve  of 
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her  cheek,  the  faint  half-smile  upon  her  lips, 
and  the  occasional  serious  glance  she  threw 
in  his  own  direction.  She  was  more  than  a 
peach.     She  was  a  perfect  dear. 

"'And  of  course  I'm  a  fool,"  was  a  thought 
that  once  tumbled  out  of  the  strange  mixture 
of  thoughts  leaping  in  his  head.  For  of 
course  there  was  more  in  this  than  met  the 
eye.  Her  flight,  her  passionate  determina- 
tion to  run  away,  the  long-tailed  dude  who 
had  run  after  her.  .  .  .  Was  that  monocled 
pest  her  husband  ?  Her  fiance  ?  Why  had 
she  run  ?  Jim  sighed  sharply.  He  glimpsed 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  stranger  to  her,  that 
to-morrow  they  would  again  be  strangers. 
He  would  never  seen  her  again.  He  would 
drive  back  to  London  in  the  Paradise  Super 
Saloon,  but  that  was  the  only  contact  with 
Paradise  that  he  would  ever  know.  Strange 
how  an  hour  could  make  such  a  difference  ! 
Until  an  hour  ago  Jim's  hope  of  earthly 
happiness  had  lain  solely  in  the  possession 

of    a    Paradise    Super    Saloon.     Now 

The  knowledge  of  the  immeasurable  heights 
to  which  his  ideals  had  leapt  in  a  single  hour 
sobered  him.  It  saddened  him.  He  felt 
an  old  man — until  he  looked  again  at  Eliza- 
beth, and  instantly  became  young  again. 
The  Paradise  Super  Saloon  took  the  next 
corner  (a  sharp  one)  upon  two  wheels. 

IV. 

As  the  journey  advanced,  Elizabeth  showed 
signs  of  increasing  excitement.  He  could 
see  that  she  bit  her  pretty  nether  lip  and 
that  her  hands  were  pressed  tightly  together. 

"  Quick,  quick,"  she  once  whispered. 
Then,  at  one  point :  "I  know  where  we 
are.  Oh,  it's  tremendously  exciting.  We're 
getting  very  close.  Now,  look  :  if  you  leave 
the  Exeter  road  presently  .  .  .  you'll  see  a 
road  ...  It  takes  us  across  the  moor. 
Not  a  good  road,  but  it  saves  several  miles. 
It's  the  road  Daddy  always  takes.  I'll  show 
you.  We  want  to  go  north  from  here." 
She  waved  her  arm  vaguely. 

"  Look  here,  do  you  really  hnow  ?  " 
demanded  Jim. 

^  "  Not  this  bit,"  she  admitted  eagerly ; 
*'not  for  a  long  way  yet.  But  I  shall 
recognise  it.     You  want  to  go  .  .  ." 

Obediently,  though  with  doubt,  Jim 
followed  her  directions.  The  road  she 
indicated  was  a  bad  one,  and  it  led  across 
some  very  disagreeable  moorland,  through 
a  waste,  bare  and  menacing.  Still,  it  was 
Elizabeth's  desire,  and  he  must  obey. 

"  We  shall  soon  come  to  the  road  I  want," 
she  implored,  when  she  saw  that  he  was 


slightly  perturbed.  "  Then  we  shall  strike 
Daddy's  road.  Really,  we  shall.  And  it's 
so  awfully  important  that  I  should  see  him 
before  Auntie  does.  ..." 

*' That's  all  right,"  cried  Jim.  "Don't 
you  worry  !  " 

''  It's  lovely.  Now,  is  that  a  road  ?  No. 
Straight  on.  This  moorland  all  looks  so 
much  alike.  But  we  can't  be  more  than 
thirty  or  forty  miles  from  home.  It's 
wonderful !  " 

They  sped  on,  mile  after  mile,  the  glorious 
springs  of  the  Paradise  Super  Saloon  mini- 
mising all  the  bumps  and  ruts  in  that  un- 
pleasant road,  and  Jim's  really  excellent 
driving  saving  them  often  enough  from 
further  disagreeables. 

"  Now  look.  Isn't  that  something  like 
a  road  on  the  left  ?  "  cried  Elizabeth. 
Sure  enough,  when  they  came  up  to  it, 
there  was  a  winding  road  to  the  left  across 
the  moor,  and  an  old  sign-post  said  :  "To 
EXETER."  "  You  don't  take  this  ;  but 
I  know  we're  right,  because  that's  the  road 
Daddy  takes.  He  comes  down  another 
road  on  the  right,  comes  back  to  here.  ..." 
"  He  must  have  a  jolly  well-sprung  car," 
observed  Jim,  grinning,  "if  he  makes  the 
journey  often." 

They  were  past  the  left-hand  turning,  and 
Elizabeth  was  springing  forward  in  excite- 
ment, when  a  very  peculiar  thing  happened. 
An  unexpected,  inexplicable,  overwhelm- 
ingly disconcerting  thing.  The  Paradise 
Super  Saloon  came  gently  to  a  stop,  as  if 
it  had  been  bound  by  some  invisible  spell. 
It  was  extraordinary.  Jim  had  felt  the 
power  slackening  for  perhaps  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards  ;  but  now  there  was  no 
strength  at  all  in  the  throttle.  He  tried 
his  brakes  :  they  were  in  good  order.  He 
leapt  down  from  his  seat  and  lifted  the 
bonnet.  Then,  like  a  hare,  he  came  back 
and  glared  at  his  dashboard  and  the  petrol 
gauge.  His  tank,  which  had  been  filled 
before  he  left  London,  was  empty. 
"  Good  Lord  !  "  he  muttered. 
Elizabeth  was  watching  him. 
"  Something  wrong  ?  "  she  asked 
anxiously. 

"  Petrol,"  he  said  briefly.  "  Tank's  leak- 
ing. Plague  on  these  new  cars  !  Petrol's 
all  gone." 

Her  face  paled. 

"  But  how  awful !  "  she  groaned.  "  Can't 
anything  be  done  ?  " 

Jim  shook  his  head.  He  was  secretly  filled 
with  consternation.  Here  they  were,  upon 
a  bad  side-road,  miles  from  anywhere,  with 
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little  chance  of  getting  assistance.  Cer- 
tainly none  from  any  source  within  sight, 
He  whistled  to  hide  his  perplexity. 

"  It's  sickening  !  "  said  Jim. 

"  What  do  we  do  ?  "  she  demanded. 
"  We  must  be  so  near  now.  Not  more 
than  twenty  miles  !  Oh,  dear  !  How  bad 
it  is  !  " 

"  First  of  all,"  said  Jim,  as  hopefully 
as  he  could,  "  we  consider."  He  con- 
sidered. Then  he  stared 
all  round  them  at  the 
rugged  landscape.  "  If  I 
get  out  and  walk,"  he 
went  on,  "  leaving  you 
to  wait  in  the  car,  some- 
body may  come  along 
and  knock  you  on  the 
head.  If  we  both  walk, 
we  leave  the  car  and 
may  never  see  it  again. 
If  we  both  stay  here  we 


They  both  sounded  thoroughly  unpleasant. 
But  he  said  nothing  of  his  condemnation 
aloud.  Instead,  as  if  he  were  really  a  man 
of  iron  decision,  he  snapped  out : 

*'  I  think  we'd  better  walk. 
Both  of  us.  I  can  lock  up 
the  car  and  the  steering-gear, 
and  we  shall  be  together. 
What  do  you  say  ?  " 
She  nodded. 

"  I   think  so.     I  wish  we 
knew    how    far — really    how 
far — it  was.  My  shoes 
won't    stand    a    five- 
mile  tramp." 

Jim  frowned  in  deep 
thought. 

"  We  can't  guess 
how  far,"  he  said. 
"  That's  the   trouble. 


"  Together  the  wayfarers  dined,  Eliza- 
beth in  the  chair  and  Jim  perched  upon 
the  table." 


may  stay  for  a  couple  of  days." 

"  And  I'm  hungry  already," 
said  Elizabeth. 

"  Of  course,  I  could  go  and  trap  a  rabbit 
or  a  bird  and  we  could  cook  it  here,"  pro- 
ceeded Jim  lugubriously.  "  But  somehow 
that's  not  really  my  idea  of  a  picnic." 

"Unless  you're  an  expert,"  she  teased. 

"  You  don't  realise  that  this  is  serious," 
he  told  her. 

"  On  the  contrary,"  replied  Elizabeth 
gravely,  "  it's  much  more  serious  than  you 
realise.     Because  Auntie  and  Horace  .  .  ." 

To  himself  Jim  cursed  Auntie  and  Horace. 


If  I  knew,  I'd  leave  you  here." 
They    looked    at    each    other   in   perfect 
consternation. 

"  Come  along,"  said  Elizabeth  sharply, 
and  prepared  to  descend  from  the  Paradise 
Super  Saloon.  Jim  caught  her  hand  and 
helped  her  to  step  down.  Their  eyes  met 
soberly  and  Jim's   clasp   tightened  for  an 
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instant.  Then  he  set  himself  to  the  task  of 
locking  up.  A  moment  later,  leaving  the 
Super  Saloon  as  if  blushing  for  its  imper- 
fections, they  began  to  trudge  along  that 
white  road  together.  The  sun  was  rather 
alarmingly  brilliant,  as  if  it  were  already 
thinking  lightly  of  bed.  Some  black  clouds 
were  heaped  upon  the  distant  horizon,  and 
these  also  .might  have  given  the  travellers 
occasion  for  thought. 

V. 

An  hour  later  the  two  were  still  walking  ; 
but  Elizabeth  now  held  Jim's  arm.  Her 
shoes  had  not  stood  contact  with  the  hard 
road  very  successfully,  and  their  progress 


was  slow  and  painful.  The  sun  was  dipping 
and  shadows  were  long.  No  sign  of  a  town, 
or  even  a  house,  reassured  the  two  travellers. 
Jim  talked  desperately,  but  his  heart  was 
low. 

"  Bound  to  find  something  soon,"  he 
cried  in  a  hearty  voice  of  encouragement. 

"  Sure  to,"  agreed  Elizabeth,  limping. 

And  as  if  their  words  had  been  spoken 
just  in  time,  they  caught  sight  of  a  roof  at 
the  next  turn.  A  low,  slated  roof,  very  mean 
and  unpromising  ;   but  a  roof  ! 

"  Eureka  !  "  cried  Jim.  They  hastened 
their  steps. 

As  they  came  nearer  the  cottage  looked 
more  and  more  unpromising.     It  stood  quite 


'  With  bright  eager  eyes  and  ready  laughter,  they  had  become  children  again.     They  were  happy.' 
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alone  amid  a  bare  waste,  and  before  it  there 
was  a  rough  growth  of  rank  grass,  wholly 
untended.  The  windows  were  dirty ;  the 
place  had  a  desolate  appearance. 

"  Here's  sorry  cheer  !  "  thought  Jim. 
But  he  did  not  say  anything.  He  was  con- 
scious of  a  little  dragging  upon  his  arm. 

"  Don't  let's  go  there,"  whispered  Eliza- 
beth. 

"  But,  my  dear,  you're  tired  out  !  '* 

"  I  don't  like  the  look  of  it." 

"  Nor  do  I.  But  it's  better—Good  Lord, 
it's  empty  !  " 

They  had  not  realised,  until  Jim  blurted 
out  this  exclamation  of  horror,  how  very 
high  their  hearts  had  climbed  at  sight  of 
that  roof.  But  now  they  were  in  despair. 
The  cottage  was  indeed  empty.  Creeping 
close  to  its  front  window,  they  could  see  a 
small  room  and  a  bare  floor.  It  was  the 
picture  of  desolation.  Elizabeth  could  not 
restrain  a  heavy  sigh  of  dismay,  the  sound 
of  which  was  heart-rending.  They  now 
stared  at  each  other  in  complete  gloom. 

"  Wait  a  tick !  "  Jim  drew  his  knife, 
slipped  the  catch  of  the  window,  climbed 
up,  and  disappeared  within  the  house.  An 
instant  later  he  reappeared  at  the  front  door, 
having  found  that  it  was  fastened  only  by 
an  ordinary  lock.  "  Welcome  to  Liberty 
Hall  !  "  said  he  jovially.  *'  There's  a  chair 
in  the  back  room  there.  Come  in  and 
rest." 

It  was  true.  The  kitchen  contained  a 
chair  and  a  table  ;  nothing  more.  Its 
walls  were  whitewashed  and  quite  clean, 
but  it  was  otherwise  bare  and  uninviting. 

Wearily,  Elizabeth  subsided  into  the  chair, 
while  Jim  explored  the  cottage.  She  heard 
him  clambering  up  the  stairs.  Then  silence. 
In  a  moment  he  came  down  again,  shaking 
his  head. 

"  No  go,"  he  announced.  "  A  bit  of 
candle  only.  I've  brought  it  down  ;  might 
come  in  handy.  What  a  crank  I  am  !  It 
would  have  been  better  to  leave  you  in  the 
car.     Is  that  a  cupboard  ?  " 

It  was  a  cupboard,  to  the  right  of  the 
miserable  fireplace.  He  pulled  open  the 
door.  An  astonishing  sight  was  before 
them.     Both  uttered  loud  ejaculations. 

"  Good  Lord  !  "  cried  Jim.  For  there 
was  a  large  bottle  of  beer  upon  the  shelf  of 
the  cupboard,  and  beside  it  a  tumbler, 
while  farther  to  the  right  was  a  tin  box  of 
biscuits.  "  Hurray  !  Hurray  !  "  Jim 
spoke  for  both.  What  a  stroke  of  luck  ! 
What  a  marvel  !  Somebody  had  evidently 
planned  to  return  one  day  to  this  cottage. 


Well,  whoever  had  placed  the  bottle  of  beer 
and  the  biscuits  in  that  cupboard  had  saved 
the  lives  of  Jim  and  Elizabeth !  Loud 
cheers  for  the  unknown  !  With  a  bound,  Jim 
had  the  food  and  drink  before  Elizabeth,  and 
had  prised  open  the  tin  of  biscuits.  They 
were  as  crisp  as  could  be.  They  were  perfect. 
Together  the  wayfarers  dined,  Elizabeth  in 
the  chair  and  Jim  perched  upon  the  table. 
They  did  not  notice,  in  their  glee,  that  the 
light  was  changing  from  gold  to  grey.  In 
their  famished  and  discouraged  state  they 
could  only  dwell  upon  present  relief  ;  and 
it  was  so  great  that  for  them  the  future  did 
not  exist.  Both  Jim  and  Elizabeth  had 
forgotten  the  Paradise  Super  Saloon.  Both 
had  forgotten  London  and  the  Grand  Metro- 
politan Hotel,  and  all  that  had  happened 
there  a  thousand  years  ago.  With  bright 
eager  eyes  and  ready  laughter,  they  had 
become  children  again.     They  were  happy. 

VI. 

And  as  Jim  was  draining  his  glass  for  the 
last  time  he  cocked  his  eye  at  the  light. 

"  By  Jove  !  "  said  he.     "  Getting  dark  !  '* 

Too  true.  The  pearly  dusk  was  already 
gathering.  It  would  not  be  dark  for  another 
hour,  perhaps  ;  but  the  light  was  going.  It 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should 
stir.  And  so  Jim,  tearing  a  page  from  his 
note-book,  wrote  "  Many  thanks,"  and  left 
itj  with  some  money,  in  the  cupboard  with 
the  empty  bottle  and  the  half -empty  tin. 
He  fastened  the  window  by  which  he  had 
entered,  and  they  slammed  the  door  of  that 
bare  little  cottage  which  yet  had  so  marvel- 
lously afforded  them  rest  and  refreshment. 
It  seemed  the  most  natural  thing  for  Jim  to 
tuck  Elizabeth's  arm  under  his  own  as  they 
took  once  more  to  the  road.  He  thrilled  at 
the  touch,  but  he  did  not  allow  Elizabeth 
to  see  the  hungry  look  in  his  eyes. 

Once  they  had  begun  to  walk,  it  became 
evident  that  she  was  almost  unbearably 
tired.  She  could  hardly  bear  to  put  her 
feet  to  the  ground.  Her  shoes  were  quite 
inadequate  for  such  rough  usage. 

"  Of  course,"  said  Jim.     "  I  could  carry 

you." 

"  But  you're  not  going  to,"  answered 
Elizabeth  hastily — almost  sharply.  She 
looked  away.  Then  she  gave  his  arm  a 
slight  pressure  of  gratitude  for  his  consider- 
ateness.  "  lean  manage  splendidly."  Then 
she  gasped.  *'  Look,  Jim  !  "  she  cried. 
''  What's  that  ?  " 

A  dim  speck  upon  the  road  before  them. 
A  speck  immediately  lost  in  the  dusk,  only 
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to  appear  again,  to  be  lost,  and  once  again 
to  be  seen. 

''  It's  a  car  !  "  shouted  Jim.  *'  We'll 
wave.     We'll       stop       it.     They'll       take 

US    .    .    . 

But  even  as  he  spoke  his  voice  died.  The 
speck  had  disappeared.  Darkness  was  com- 
ing. Darkness  increased  by  those  heavy 
black  clouds,  now  greatly  augmented,  which 
until  this  moment  they  had  not  noticed. 
The  clouds  were  slowly  spreading  across 
the  sky,  coming  towards  the  travellers. 

"  Was  it  a  car  ?  "  Elizabeth  was  breath- 
less. 

"If  it  was,  your  cross-road's  somewhere 
near,"  said  Jim  grimly;  "for  the  car's  going 
away  from  us.     Golly,  look  at  that !  " 

Somewhere  far  in  the  distance  a  brilliant 
streak  of  lightning  shot  across  the  sky.  An 
instant  later  there  was  the  low  roar  of 
thunder.  A  wind  swept  suddenly  towards 
them  and  died  away.  More  lightning  flared, 
revealing  the  bareness  of  what  lay  half 
hidden  in  the  gathering  murk.  A  tremen- 
dous rolling  of  thunder  ran  across  the  earth. 
The  wind  came  again,  threateningly.  As  if 
by  joint  consent,  the  two  stopped  abruptly 
in  their  w^alk. 

"  This  is  lively  !  "  exclaimed  Elizabeth 
in  a  rather  uncertain  voice.  "  I  don't  like 
it,  Jim." 

"  We'd  better  go  back  !  "  Jim  said.  "  It's 
going  to  pelt.  Don't  you  think  so  ?  Let's 
run." 

They  turned  and  ran,  and  Elizabeth 
stumbled. 

"  I  can't !  "  she  stammered.  "  Jim,  I 
can't !  " 

Without  a  word,  he  stooped  and  caught 
her  up.  She  was  like  a  feather.  He  could 
not  run  with  such  a  burden,  but  he  was 
exultingly  happy.  She  was  pressed  close 
to  his  breast ;  her  arm  was  about  his  neck. 
He  threw  back  his  shoulders  and  strode 
onward.  As  the  storm  broke,  he  staggered 
once  again  up  to  the  door  of  the  cottage, 
lowered  Elizabeth  to  her  feet,  again  prised 
open  the  window,  opened  the  door,  led  her 
to  the  kitchen  and  her  old  chair.  They 
could  see  the  white  vehemence  of  the  light- 
ning, hear  the  violent  crashing  of  the  thunder, 
and  at  last  the  hissing  of  torrential  rain.  In 
the  darkness  they  sat  upon  the  edge  of  the 
table,  Jim  with  one  arm  about  Elizabeth, 
as  if  to  shield  her  from  the  elements.  Darker 
and  darker  it  grew.  The  wind  roared 
without  and  the  rain  splattered  against  the 
window-panes.  They  were  alone,  and  safe, 
friends,   strangers,   linked  by  as  curious  a 


chain  of  happenings  as  either  could  have 
considered  possible. 

VII. 

So  two  hours  passed,  and  they  spoke  in  low 
tones. 

''  What  shall  we  do  ?  "  asked  Elizabeth. 

"  Would  you  like  some  more  biscuits  ?  " 

^'|No." 

*'  We'll  start  out  again  when  the  storm 
passes.  We  can't  be  far  from  a  town  now, 
because  that  car  we  saw  must  have  come 
from  somewhere  and  must  be  going  some- 
where. Or  a  car  may  come  past  here. 
There's  nothing  to  do  but  wait  here  till  the 
storm's  over." 

"If  we  could  only  get  into  touch  with 
Daddy.     If  there  were  a  telephone  here." 

"  I've  looked,"  said  Jim. 

*'  It's  such  a  lonely  road." 

Jim  was  silent.  He  had  been  well  aware 
of  that  since  before  their  mishap.  He  was 
the  more  aware  of  it  now. 

"  After  all,  all  roads  are  used,"  he  began. 

"  This  one  isn't,"  said  Elizabeth.  "  We 
used  to  call  it  Daddy's  road,  because  when- 
ever w^e  came  along  it  we  never  met  another 
car." 

Jim's  heart  sank  lower. 

"  Perhaps  your  father  will  come  along  it 
himself,"  he  suggested,  to  cheer  her. 

Elizabeth  shook  her  head. 

"  Not  at  night,"  she  said.  "  He  wouldn't 
go  into  Exeter  at  night — except  to  meet  a 
train." 

"  He  niiglit  be  going  to  meet  a  train," 
Jim  said. 

Her  silence  was  sufficient  answer.  So  they 
sat  for  a  long  time,  listening  to  the  dying 
storm.  Their  happiness  was  succeeded  by 
a  realisation  of  the  difficulties  of  their  posi- 
tion.    Both  grew  serious.     At  last : 

"  I  wonder  what  Horace  will  say,"  mur- 
mured Elizabeth. 

*'  Who's  Horace  ?  "  demanded  Jim 
fiercely,  his  heart  thumping. 

"  The  man  I  ran  away  from." 

There  was  a  dryness  in  Jim's  throat. 
For  a  moment  he  could  not  speak.  With 
an  effort,  and  in  a  hoarse,  unnatural  tone, 
he  asked  : 

"  Are  you  engaged  to  him  ?  " 

Elizabeth  seemed  to  have  comparable 
difficulty  in  speaking.     At  last  she  nodded. 

"  I  suppose  so,"  she  drearily  made  answer. 

"  You'll  have  to  throw  him  over,"  said 
Jim. 

A  long  silence. 

"  I  did,  to-day." 
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''  Well,  that's  easy." 

"  But  Horace  wouldn't  hear  of  it.  You 
could  never  convince  Horace.  He's  the 
sort  of  man  who  can't  understand  that  .  .  . 
well,  that  he's  not  wanted.  And  he's 
backed  up  by  Auntie.  Auntie  insists  on 
my  marrying  him.  Horace  insists.  I've 
said  I  won't.  But  what's  the  good  ?  He 
won't  take  '  No,'  and  Auntie's  his  friend. 
That's  why  I've  run  away.  Don't  you 
see  ?  "  She  almost  stamped  in  her  revived 
exasperation.     "  Oh,   it's  maddening.     And 

they've    made    Daddy    think "     Tears 

came  into  Elizabeth's  eyes — tears  of  anger 
and  shame.  Jim  turned  the  matter  over  in 
his  mind.  He  felt  terribly  slow  and  puzzled. 
At  last  he  ventured  : 

"  Did  you  mean  to  break  it  of!  to-day  ? 
I  mean " 

Another  silence. 

''  I  meant  to  say  that  it  was  never  'on,' 
but  I  couldn't.  It  wasn't  any  good.  He 
just  smiles  indulgently.  He  canH  take  it 
in.     That's  why  I  ran." 

"  You   don't  mean  you "     Jim   was 

stifling.  There  was  no  answer.  "  But  it's 
all  perfectly  ridiculous.  Nobody  can  force 
you  into  marriage  like  that." 

*'  Auntie  can.  -  Horace  can.     Daddy  can." 

"  But  your  father " 

*'  If  I  could  see  him.  But  you  see  I  can't. 
We're  here,  and  they'll  get  him,  and  he'll 
be  stern.  And  I  shall  give  in — in  the  end — 
simply  because  I  can't  escape.  I've  tried 
everything.  To-day  I  told  Horace  I  liked 
somebody  else." 

Jim  died  that  moment. 

**  And  do  you  ?  "  he  managed  at  length 
to  gulp. 

*'  No."     A  heavy  sigh.     Two  heavy  sighs. 

''  Didn't  he  believe  it  ?  " 

"  No,  he  didn't.  He  didn't  see  how  I 
could.     He  kept  on  smiHng  indulgently." 

"  He's  a  fool,"  said  Jim  bluntly.  "  And 
anyway,  if  you  don't  want  him  you  can  stick 
to  that." 

"  You  don't  know  Horace,"  Elizabeth 
said  forlornly.  "  And  you  don't  know  my 
aunt.  I've  had  months  of  fighting,  and  if 
anything  else  had  been  possible  I  shouldn't 
have  run  away." 

"  It's  ridiculous  !  "  cried  Jim,  hot  with 
irritation.  "  I  mean  ...  of  course,  you 
could  ...  I  mean,  you  could  marry  me, 
couldn't  you  ?  " 

"  No  !  No  !  "  exclaimed  Elizabeth,  and 
started  convulsively  from  him.  "  Don't  get 
that  idea  into  your  head."  She  was  like 
steel,    transformed,    bitter    and    defensive. 


"  Put  it  right  away.  I  couldn't."  Then 
her  tone  changed.  Her  voice  broke.  "  It's 
.  .  .  it's  awfully  dear  of  you."  She  was 
standing  at  a  distance,  as  rigid  as  a  statue, 
quite  unapproachable.  "  But,  you  see,  it's 
out  of  the  question." 

Jim  felt  as  though  a  dagger  had  been 
driven  into  his  heart.  In  the  darkness  he 
bowed  his  head,  clenching  his  fists,  filled 
with  despair.  And  yet,  how  could  he  have 
expected  otherwise  ?  As  she  said,  the 
thought  was  impossible. 

"  Well,  then,  forget  it,"  he  said  miserably. 
"  I  only  ...  I  mean  *.  .  .  Come  and  sit 
down  again.     I  thought,  perhaps— " 

'*  You  were  wrong.  It's  impossible." 
She  was  coldness  itself,  frozen,  as  if  at  an 
insult.  "  I  shall  sit  in  this  chair."  She  sat 
down,  ignoring  him.  Jim  stared  gloomily 
into  nothingness.  He  was  sorely  wounded, 
the  more  so  because  he  felt  she  was  right. 
It  was  impossible  that  anybody  so  lovely 
should  care  for  a  clumsy  brute  like  himself. 

For  ten  minutes  they  sat  in  silence.  The 
thunder  gradually  subsided,  and  the  rain. 
Out  of  doors  there  was  no  sound  but  that  of 
the  wandering  wind.  Then  Jim  strained  his 
ears.  Was  that  anything  ?  Was  it  perhaps 
a  faint  humming  ?  Did  he  want  to  hear 
anything  1  Supposing  help  came ;  didn't 
that  mean  he  would  lose  her  for  ever  ?  He 
could  bear  anything  but  that.  To  lose  her 
for  ever  would  be  anguish  indescribable. 
Yet  he  had  his  duty 

"  Just  a  tick  !  "  he  cried,  running  through 
to  the  front  door.  It  was  !  He  could  see  two 
pin-points  of  light  far  away.  A  car  !  And 
coming  this  way  !  As  quick  as  thought, 
he  ran  back  to  the  kitchen,  caught  up  the 
little  stump  of  candle,  lighted  it  and  set  it 
in  the  front  window.  Then  he  ran  out  into 
the  road.  The  humming  was  louder  ;  the 
lights  he  had  seen  were  larger  and  brighter. 
"  Hi !  "  shouted  Jim.     ''  Hi !     Hi !  " 

YIII. 

For  an  instant  he  had  a  horrible  fear  that 
the  car  was  not  going  to  draw  up.  When 
it  did  so,  Jim  saw  that  there  was  only  one 
occupant,  the  driver,  an  elderly  man  with  a 
rather  hooked  nose  and  a  white  moustache. 
A  white  face,  too,  and  an  agitated  manner. 
''  What  is  it  ?  What  is  it  ?  "  demanded 
this  man  impatiently.  He  was  not  un- 
friendly, but  in  a  state  of  extreme  excite- 
ment. "  I'm  in  a  great  hurry.  I  have  to 
be  at  Exeter  in  thirty  minutes  to  meet  a 
train.  What  d'you  say  ?  A  breakdown  ? 
Well,    I   don't   know  ...     I   don't  know. 
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The  tank,  you  say  ?  I'm  in  such  a  hurry. 
Worse  than  a  hurry,  in  fact."  His  head  was 
jerking  with  impatience.  "  I  really  don't 
know  what  to  say.  I'm  loath  to  leave 
strangers,  and  yet " 

Jim  said  earnestly  : 

"  For  God's  sake  don't  refuse  me,  sir. 
The  circumstances  .  .  .  The  young  lady 
is  in  great  distress." 

"  And  so  am  I,  my  friend,"  said  the 
motorist,  bitterly  enough.  "  The  greatest 
distress,  I  assure  you.  Her  distress  can  be 
nothing  to  mine " 

Jim  looked  over  his  shoulder.  He  could 
see  in  the  dimness  that  Elizabeth  was  at  the 
door  of  the  hovel,  that  she  had  paused  there, 
waiting  to  know  the  result  of  Jim's  inter- 
cession. Would  it  not  be  better  to  let  her 
plead  with  the  stranger  ? 

*'  Elizabeth  !  "  he  called  eagerly. 

"  Elizabeth  !  "  cried  the  motorist.  She 
came  forward  into  the  half-light. 

"  Why,  Daddy  !  " 

"Elizabeth.     Thank  God  !  " 

Jim  fell  back.  He  saw  her  run  from  the 
doorway  and  up  to  the  stranger's  car  ;  saw 
her  jump  up  beside  the  stranger  and  throw 
her  arms  about  his  neck;  heard  her 
sob  twice,  uncontrollably.  Then  he  turned 
away.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  could  bear 
no  more.  At  least  the  intolerable  suspense, 
the  responsibility,  was  gone.  But  with  the 
responsibility  went  also  the  light  of  his  life. 
He  walked  a  few  steps  and  stood  irresolute. 
Of  course  Elizabeth  would  go  off  with  the 
stranger  ;  he  "would  walk  back  to  his  Para- 
dise Super  Saloon  and  sit  in  it  all  night, 
wakeful,  mortified,  wretched  ;  and  to- 
morrow, or  some  other  day,  he  would  be 
rescued  and  towed  ignominiously  into  the 
nearest  town.  And  that  would  be  all.  Just 
his  luck  !     Well  ? 

IX. 

The  colloquy  of  father  and  daughter  seemed 
endless.  It  went  on  and  on,  their  voices 
rising  and  falling.  Jim  thought  he  heard 
Elizabeth  crying.  .  .  .  But  it  ended  at  last 
and  Elizabeth  came  in  search  of  Jim. 

"  Daddy's  going  to  Exeter  to  meet 
Horace,"  she  said.  "  Horace  telegraphed 
to  him,  saying  I  was  lost,  and  mad,  and  is  on 
his  way  down  here  to  tell  the  tale.  Daddy's 
been  in  an  awful  state  ;  but  he's  quite  happy 
now.  He'll  drive  you  to  your  car,  and  then 
send  out  some  mechanics  from  the  next  town 
he  passes  on  his  way  to  Exeter " 

*'  That's  what  I  thought,"  said  Jim 
dully. 


"  Afterwards,  you're  to  come  home  with 
us  for  the  night." 

"  Thanks,  but  no,"  objected  Jim.  "  It's 
very  good  of  him  ;   but  no." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  Her  question  was  swift — 
almost  tragic. 

"  I'll  go  with  the  car,"  Jim  said  obstin- 
ately. "  You  .  .  .  you're  going  to  make  it 
up  with  Horace,  and " 

"  Nobody  could  make  it  up  with  Horace, 
whatever  happens.  Daddy  has  promised. 
Do  come,  Jim,"  she  was  pleading.  Tears 
stood  in  her  eyes.  She  was  subtly  changed, 
sweet  and  humble. 

Jim  was  stiff.  He  was  afraid  that  his 
voice  would  tremble.  There  was  no  con- 
solation for  him  in  her  scorn  for  Horace. 
None. 

"  Anyway,"  he  continued  in  a  flat  voice, 
"  you've  got  no  further  use  for  me.  You 
showed  that  just  now,  in  the  cottage,  when 
you  said  it  was  impossible." 

*'  Impossible  ?  "  exclaimed  Elizabeth.  "  I 
thought  you  were " 

"  I'd  better  drop  out  here,"  Jim  went  on. 

"  I  shall  always  be "     A  lump  in  his 

throat  made  further  speech  for  the  moment 
a  matter  of  insuperable  difficulty. 

*'  Oh  !  "  There  was  no  expression  in  her 
voice  but  that  of  surprise.  He  could  not 
see  her  face — except  that  it  was  like  marble. 

"  I  mean,  I'm  only  a  .  .  .  only  a  chap 
that  loves  you,"  stammered  Jim  sadly. 

"  Loves."  Her  voice  caressed  the  word. 
He  did  not  hear  her. 

"  And  is  glad  ...  I  mean,  I'm  glad  he's 
.  .  .  I've  been  able  to  help.  I'm  sorry 
about  all  that's  happened — the  breakdown 
and  all  that.  It  was  bad  luck,  and  ...  I 
want  to  say,  I  never  meant,  when  I  said  that 
to  you " 

"  Elizabeth  !  "  called  her  father. 

**Come  and  be  introduced,"  she  said, 
catching  Jim's  hand.  There  was  new,  thril- 
ling excitement  in  her  tone,  in  her  manner, 
in  the  communicated  warmth  and  tenseness 
of  her  little  hand.  Unwillingly,  sheepishly, 
Jim  went  with  her,  and  listened  in  growing 
amazement  to  what  followed.  "  Daddy, 
this  is  Jim.  He's  rather  long-winded  and 
incomprehensible,  but  .  .  .  but  he's  the 
second  greatest  dear  in  the  world.  Jim, 
this  is  Daddy,  the  first  greatest." 

*'  How  d'you  do,  sir  ?     I  hope  you " 

"  How  d'you  do  ?  I  think  we  owe  you 
a  debt  of  gratitude." 

"  Not  at  all,"  stammered  Jim.  '*  I 
mean " 

"And  Daddy,"  added  Elizabeth.     "  While 
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you  go  and  meet  Horace — and,  I  hope,  send 
him  back  to  London  again  by  the  next  train 
— or  at  any  rate  make  him  face  facts — Jim 
and  I  will  wait  in  Jim's  big  car.  It's  a 
marvellous  car,  the  finest  car  I've  ever  seen, 
and  I've  quite  fallen  in  love  with  it." 

"  High  praise  !  "  agreed  her  father.  "  I 
must  see  this  car.  Might  I  ask  what  make 
it  is,  er  .  .  .  Jim  ?  " 

"  It's  a  Paradise  Super  Saloon,  sir," 
mumbled  Jim.  His  knees  seemed  to  be 
weak.  His  cheeks  were  as  hot  as  fire.  He 
was  bewildered  by  the  sudden  change  in 
Elizabeth,  and  by  her  infectious  new  light- 
heartedness,  which  overwhelmed  him. 

"  A  most  promising  name,"  said  Mr. 
Monway.  "  I  shall  look  forward  to  seeing 
her  later.  But  now  we  must  get  on,  or  that 
poor  fellow  will  be  stranded.  How  very 
fortunate,  indeed,  that  he  happens  to  be 
coming,  after  all.     Otherwise " 

*'  Amazing  bit  of  luck,  sir,"  agreed  Jim 
heartily. 

"  Jim  !  "  For  once  Elizabeth  was  not 
as  quick  as  he.  But  a  moment  later,  very 
gently,  she  added,  ''  I  see." 


"  Well,  jump  in,  jump  in.  You're  sure 
you  won't  both  come  to  Exeter  ?  " 

"  Quite  sure,  Daddy,"  said  Elizabeth. 
"  Jim  will  chaperon  me— won't  you,  Jim  ?  " 

"  Got  a  lot  to  discuss,"  explained  Jim. 

They  climbed  into  the  back  seats  of 
Mr.  Monway's  car  and  were  hidden.  Eliza- 
beth's expression,  half  seen  by  Jim  in  that 
dim  light,  took  his  breath  away,  so  full 
was  it  of  love  and  roguish  humility.  Irre- 
sistible, indeed  ;  so  that,  as  Mr.  Monway 
stooped  to  manipulate  his  starter,  Jim 
caught  her  hand  and  carried  it  to  his  heart. 
Her  cheek  was  so  near  that  he  timidly  just 
touched  it  with  his  lips. 

"  Isn't  this  a  happy  ending  ?  "  whispered 
Elizabeth.  Then,  inconsequently :  "  Poor 
Horace  !  "  She  sat  very  quiet  for  a  moment, 
while  the  car  sped  on,  picking  up  the  road 
in  front  with  its  brave  headlights.  Then 
she  said,  very  low  :  "  You  do  mean  it,  don't 
you  ?  " 

"  Mean  ?  "  answered  Jim,  in  the  same 
low  tone.  "  I'm  staggered.  But  I  adore 
you."  He  put  his  arm  about  her  in  the 
darkness. 
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MY  BABY'S  HANDS. 

I  SOMETIMES  think  my  baby's  hands 
Are  like  the  petals  of  a  rose, 
As  velvet  soft  and  sweetly  pink 
It  gently  in  the  garden  blows. 

And  yet  again  it  seems  to  me 
They  must  be  butterflies  at  play, 

As  restlessly,  and  never  still, 
They  flutter  all  the  livelong  day. 

And  then  I  think,  when  she's  asleep, 

They're  like  twin  snowflakes  come  to  rest, 

As,  lightly,  softly  floating  down 
They  gently  lie  upon  her  breast. 


But  whether  lying  soft  and  still, 
Or  like  pink  butterflies  they  dart, 

Those  tiny  hands  reinorseless  stay 
For  ever  plucking  at  my  heart  ! 

DOROTHY  DANE. 


I  have  seen  too  much  of  human 
nature,'  observed  Popeau  thoughtfully, 
'  not  to  reahse  that  there  are  innumer- 
able human  beings  who  will  do  anything 
— anything,  mark  you — for  money,'  " 


A  RACE  FOR  LIFE 

®      By  MRS.  BELLOC  LOWNDES      ® 
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TING-A-LING-A-LING  went  the  tele- 
phone on  Hercules  Popeau's  table. 
He  took  the  receiver  off,  feeling 
quite  certain  that  he  would  be  told  whoever 
it  was  had  been  given  a  wrong  number. 
His  number  was  known  to  very  few  of  his 
friends,  for  his  long  connection  with  that 
branch  of  the  Paris  police  known  as  La 
Surete,  had  induced  in  a  man  naturally 
frank  to  a  fault,  habits  of  caution  and  secre- 
tiveness.  Also,  he  had  only  just  been 
installed  in  the  charming  rooms  which  he 
had  taken  on  a  permanent  basis  in  the  old- 
world  stately  Hotel  Paragon  which  lies  just 
off  the  Boulevard  St.  Germain. 

"  Alio  !     Alio  !  "    he  called  out  sharply. 
*'  Who  d'you  suppose  you're  asking  for  ?  " 


*'  My  venerated  master,  Herculean  Pop- 
eau," came  the  laughing  answer. 

"  Good  day,  Maroquin  !  What  can  I  do 
for  you,  my  boy  ?  I  suppose  you  want  me 
to  lunch  to-morrow  instead  of  to-day — ^eh  ?  " 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort !  "  came  the  instant, 
indignant  answer.  "  On  the  contrary,  I 
want  you  to  come  now,  at  once.  I  have  an 
English  lady  in  my  office,  sent  me  by  one  of 
my  London  correspondents.  He  telephoned 
and  told  me  about  her  last  night,  but  I 
could  make  nothing  of  the  story,  except  that 
he  does  not  believe  in  it  himself  !  But  she 
has  plenty  of  money  to  spend,  it  seems,  so 
I  may  as  well  get  some  of  it.  Unluckily  she 
knows  very  little  French,  and  I,  as  you  are 
aware,  know  hardly  any  English." 
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*'  What  does  she  want  you  to  do  ?  " 

*'  That's  what  I  want  you  to  tell  me.  I'm 
speaking  from  the  Post  Office,  for  I  know  by 
experience  that  even  those  who  profess 
complete  ignorance  of  our  beautiful  language 
generally  understand  what  one  does  not 
wish  them  to  hear." 

"  I'll  come  at  once.  By  the  way,  what  is 
her  name  ?  " 

"  She  is  a  Mrs.  Brantwood,  and  charming, 
dear  friend,  charming  !  " 

Hercules  Popeau  went  through  into  the 
spacious  panelled  bedroom  which  opened  out 
of  his  study.  Already  it  had  assumed  a 
home-like  look,  for  it  contained  his  own 
furniture.  Opening  a  huge  Breton  carved 
wood  cupboard,  he  got  out  of  it  a  greatcoat, 
for  it  was  cold  as  only  Paris  can  be  cold  a 
few  days  before  Christmas.  Then,  with  his 
hat  and  stick  in  his  hand,  he  went  quickly 
down  the  wide  staircase  where  just  a  little 
over  a  hundred  years  ago  a  Marshal  of 
France  and  his  beautiful  wife  had  stood 
many  an  hour  receiving  their  guests,  includ- 
ing, according  to  tradition,  on  one  occasion 
at  least,  Napoleon  and  Marie  Louise. 

As  he  went  through  the  hall  he  stayed  his 
steps  for  a  moment,  and  smiled  pleasantly 
at  Madame  la  Patronne. .  "Have  you  any 
clients  coming  to-day  ?  "  he  inquired 
genially. 

She  shook  her  head  a  little  anxiously. 
*'  Everything's  very  quiet — too  quiet.  But 
we  generally  get  a  certain  number  of  pro- 
vincials, for,  the  New  Year.  "What  we  long 
for  are  some  English  and  Americans." 

Hercules  Popeau  hastened  on,  through  the 
great  paved  courtyard,  to  the  boulevard. 
He  looked  longingly  at  a  taxi,  but  he  was  a 
thrifty  Frenchman,  for  all  his  cosmopolitan 
experiences,  so  he  waited  in  the  bitter  wind 
for  an  omnibus.  At  last  one  came  up,  and 
as  he  rattled  along  in  it,  he  visualised  what 
this  autobus  must  have  looked  like  trans- 
ferred into  a  perambulating  meat-safe,  when 
rushing  up  food  to  the  Front.  No  French- 
man of  our  time  ever  forgets  the  War  for 
more  than  a  few  minutes  of  his  waking 
hours. 

Within  less  than  ten  minutes  he  was  across 
the  Seine,  and  in  the  narrow  street,  behind 
the  Louvre,  where  his  friend  Maroquin  had 
lately  set  up  a  Secret  Enquiry  Agency.  The 
young  man  had  started  on  his  own  against 
Hercules  Popeau' s  advice.  The  older  man 
would  have  liked  his  pupil  to  remain  longer 
in  the  public  service.  But  very  confident 
Maroquin  had  done  extremely  well  in  a  big 
murder  mystery  case,  and  his  name  had  even 


been  mentioned  in  the  newspapers.  So  his 
father-in-law  had  provided  the  capital  for 
him  to  start  on  what  is  an  expensive,  as  well 
as,  often,  a  dangerous  business.  Hercules 
Popeau,  during  his  own  last  year  at  the 
Surete,  had  gone  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
to  help — he  called  it  "to  form  " — young 
Maroquin.  He  had  tried  hard  to  persuade 
him  to  learn  more  than  a  mere  smattering 
of  English  and  German,  but  there  he  had 
been  up  against  French,  or  rather  Parisian, 
insularity.  "  There  are  plenty  of  people 
who  can  speak  languages,"  had  exclaimed 
Maroquin.  "  International  crime  does  not 
interest  me.  Our  own  evilly-disposed  coun- 
trymen will  provide  me  with  plenty  of 
work  !  " 

"  No  doubt.  But  most  of  the  money  in  the 
world  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Germans  and 
Americans,"  the  other  had  answered  sadly. 

As  Hercules  Popeau  hurried  up  the  narrow 
street  he  was  surprised  to  see  his  former 
colleague  hurrying  towards  him.  "  I've 
come  to  meet  you,  for  it's  so  awkward  in 
that  tiny  office  of  mine,  where  everything 
can  be  overheard  from  one  room  to  the 
other !  "  For  so  good-natured  and  easy- 
going a  young  man  Maroquin  looked  sulky 
and  put  out. 

"  I  have  a  most  important  case  waiting 
for  me  at  Asnieres,"  he  went  on.  "  And 
now  my  morning  has  been  wasted  over  this 
English  lady  !  It  might  be  worse,  for  she 
is  a  very  pretty  woman,  in  spite  of  her  tears." 

"  What  does  your  London  agent  say  about 
her  ?  "  interjected  Popeau.  By  this  time 
the  two  men  had  arrived  at  the  house  where 
Maroquin's  office  lay  on  the  fourth  storey. 

"  All  my  London  man  has  to  say,"  replied 
the  other  crossly,  "  is  that  there  is  plenty 
of  money  and  a  big  bonus  once  success  is 
assured.  It  concerns  one  of  those  tiresome 
disappearance  cases.  I  should  think,  read- 
ing between  the  lines  of  his  letter,  that  he 
feels  doubtful  of  success.  Now  I  cannot 
afford  to  waste  my  time  with  no  result ; 
I  have  not  only  a  wife — I  now  have  a  strong 
baby  son  to  consider  !  "  and  he  smiled  for 
the  first  time. 

"  Not  afford  to  waste  time  ?  That  is  a 
very  foolish  thing  to  say !  "  exclaimed 
Hercules  Popeau  with  a  touch  of  sternness. 
"  You  will  make  no  headway,  Maroquin,  if 
you  start  in  our  way  of  life  with  that  point 
of  view.  As  for  your  little  boy,  there  will 
be  very  little  butter  on  his  bread  if  you  fail 
in  business." 

The  other  looked  just  a  little  ashamed. 
"  You  must  forgive  me,"  he  muttered,  "  but 
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all  the  morning  I  have  been  longing  to  get 
to  Asnieres  !  " 

Popeau  waited  for  a  few  moments,  his 
hands  clasped  behind  his  back  in  what  the 
other  knew  was  his  characteristic  thinking 
attitude.  Then  he  said  suddenly :  "  Look 
here,  Maroquin  ?  Go  of!  now,  at  once,  to 
this  other  job  of  yours.  I  will  interview  this 
lady,  and  take  on  the  job  myself,  if  I  judge 
it  well  to  do  so.  My  only  stipulation  " — a 
twinkle  came  into  his  eyes, — "  if  I  pull  it 
oi!  for  you,  my  friend,  will  be  that  you  must 
give  half  the  fee  earned,  whatever  it  may  be, 
to  my  favourite  charity,  the  '  Drop  of  Milk.' 
As  to  our  lunch,  let  us  postpone  it  till 
to-morrow." 

Maroquin's  face  lit  up  with  relief.  He 
seized  the  other  man's  hand.  "  Thank  you 
a  million  times,"  he  cried.  "  I  cannot  afford 
to  take  up  speculative  work.  Once  more 
you  have  earned  your  nickname." 

"  My  nickname  ?  "  Popeau  smiled.  "  I 
had  more  than  one  nickname  before  I  laid 
myself  on  the  shelf." 

"  I  mean  your  nicest  nickname,  that  of 
*  Papa  Popeau  '  !  " 

While  this  short  colloquy  was  going  on 
under  the  porte  cochere,  Maroquin's  English 
client,  Miranda  Brantwood,  was  sitting  in 
his  office,  her  heart  full  of  bitter  pain.  True, 
she  had  dried  her  tears,  yet  she  felt  even 
more  miserable  than  she  had  felt,  say,  ten 
minutes  ago  when,  in  her  indifferent  French, 
she  had  still  been  struggling  to  tell  the  young 
man  the  reason  why  she  had  flown  from 
London  to  Paris  that  morning.  She  was  a 
sensitive  woman,  and  instinctively  she  had 
felt  that  Maroquin  was  not  really  interested 
in  her  case,  though  he  had  shown  a  good 
deal  of  concern  at  her  evident  distress.  She 
had  supposed  the  main  lines  of  her  some- 
what peculiar  story  were  already  known  to 
the  French  secret  enquiry  agent.  Only  after 
she  had  been  speaking  for  some  time  had 
she  realised,  with  dismay,  that  she  was 
dealing  with  a  foreigner  who  was  substanti- 
ally ignorant  of  what  had  brought  her  to 
Paris,  or  of  how  very  urgent  was  the  matter. 
At  last,  however,  she  had  found  a  phrase 
which  had  awakened  his  attention. 

"  It's  a  race  for  life  !  "  she  had  sobbed 
despairingly. 

Maroquin  had  drawn  towards  him  a  dic- 
tionary, looked  up  the  word  "  race, "(and  there 
had  come  into  his  face  a  sudden  look  of  under- 
standing. But  even  then  she  found  it  impos- 
sible to  make  him  realise  why  this  question  of 
finding  where  her  husband  was  staying  in 
Paris  was  so  horribly  urgent.     It  was  the  life 


of  the  man  she  loved,  though  they  had  now 
been  separated  for  over  a  year,  that  she 
believed  in  danger. 

The  door  of  the  shabby  little  office — so 
unlike  the  well-furnished  comfortable  room 
of  Maroquin's  London  correspondent- 
opened,  and  an  elderly  man  came  in.  "  You 
are  Mrs.  Brantwood  ?  "  he  said  in  a  kindly 
tone. 

She  rose  to  her  feet,  and  somehow,  she 
could  not  have  told  you  why,  she  suddenly 
felt  a  little  less  miserable.  She  held  out  her 
hand,  and  the  big  Frenchman  took  it  in  a 
cool,  firm,  kindly  grasp.  He  turned  and 
shut  the  door  ;  took  a  chair  from  behind 
the  deal  table  where  Maroquin  had  sat,  and 
placed  it  close  to  her. 

"  Now  then,  as  you  say  in  your  country, 
tell  me  all  about  it !  "  he  ordered  in  a 
cheerful,  kindly  tone.  **  My  friend  Maro- 
quin has  given  over  your  case  into  my 
hands,  and  I  am  here  to  give  you  all  the 
help  in  my  power -" 

Then  something  happened  which  touched 
Hercules  Popeau.  Tears  began  running 
down  her  pale  face.  "I'm  so  glad,"  she 
sobbed,  "  so  glad  to  have  at  last  found  some- 
one who  is  willing  to  help  me,  that  I'm  really 
crying  for  joy  !  " 

Any  man  would  have  been  flattered,  how 
far  more  so  this  man  who,  with  all  his 
terrible  knowledge  of  the  ugly,  sinister  side 
of  human  nature,  was  yet  still  tender-hearted, 
and  always  easily  moved  by  any  human  be- 
ing's distress.  Woman,  to  Hercules  Popeau, 
was  still  a  fragile,  sensitive  creature,  quite 
unfit  to  battle  with  the  cold  winds  of  life. 

"  I  suppose  that  you  know  something  of 
England  and  of  English  ways  ?  "  she  began 
nervously. 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  may  claim  to  know  a 
great  deal  about  England,"  he  answered. 
"  My  work  often  took  me  to  London  in  the 
old  days." 

''  You  know,"  she  went  on,  ''  about  our 
laws  of  entail  ?  " 

He  hesitated,  for  he  did  not  know  what 
the  word  "  entail  "  signified,  but  he  concealed 
this  lack  of  knowledge.  "  In  what  way," 
he  asked,  *'  does  that  law  affect  you  ?  " 

She  looked  at  him  earnestly,  and  he  was 
struck  and  moved  by  her  fair,  delicate, 
refined  type  of  beauty.  Maroquin  had  not 
exaggerated.  Mrs.  Brantwood  was  a  very 
pretty  woman. 

"  My  husband  is  heir  to  a  great  property, 
as  well  as  to  a  baronetcy,  for  he  is  great- 
nephew  to  Sir  John  Brantwood.  Sir  John 
has  never  married,  and  he  is  now  a  very  old 
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man.  He  has  two  great-nephews,  my  hus- 
band, Jack  Brantwood,  and  Jack's  first 
cousin,  Arthur.  Now  Arthur  is  what  we 
call  in  England  a  wastrel.  At  a  time  when 
my  husband  was  in  Australia,  and  had  been 
completely  lost  sight  of  by  his  family,  so 
much  so  that  he  was  presumed  to  be  dead, 
Arthur  went  to  a  moneylender,  and  raised 
a  huge  sum  of  money  on  what  were  then 
regarded  as  his  certain  prospects.'' 

"  And  then  your  husband  came  back  ? 
A  very  painful  return  from  the  dead  for 
the  moneylender  !  "  observed  Hercules 
Popeau  dryly. 

"  How  wonderful  of  you  to  have  guessed 
so  quickly  what  happened " 

*'  Was  it  not  obvious  ?  " 

*'  Then  you  also  realise " 

*'  — that  between  that  .moneylender  and 
his  money  there  only  stands  your  husband's 
life  ?  " 

She  half  rose  from  her  chair,  as  she  ex- 
claimed excitedly,  *'  And  old  Sir  John  is 
now  very  ill ;  in  fact,  he  is  dying.  I'm 
convinced,"  and  a  wild  look  came  over 
her  face,  "  that  an  effort  will  be  made  during 
the  next  few  days  to  bring  about  my  hus- 
band's death  here,  in  Paris." 

"  Do  you  seriously  believe,"  said  Popeau 
thoughtfully,  "  that  a  moneylender,  how- 
ever much  he  stands  to  lose,  would  murder 
for  profit  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  think  that !  The  man  who  I 
feel  sure — sure,  Monsieur  Popeau — intends  to 
bring  about  my  husband's  death  is  what  we 
call  the  moneylender's  '  tout.'  His  name 
is  Jim  Patter  dale.  He  is  a  man  of  good 
family,  but  he  has  been  living  on  his  wits 
for  the  last  twenty  years.  It  was  he  who 
introduced  the  business  to  the  moneylender, 
and  if  my  husband  dies  before  Sir  John, 
Jim  Patterdale  will  get  twelve  thousand 
pounds  commission.  Blood  money,"  she 
cried.  Then,  more  calmly  she  went  on : 
"  He  has  been  the  evil  genius  of  both  my 
husband  and  of  foolish  Arthur  Brantwood. 
He  hates  me,  and  it  was  he  who,  some 
months  ago,  brought  about  the  quarrel 
between  Jack  and  myself  which  led  to  our 
parting.  Yet  Jack  loves  me — I  know  he 
does,"  she  ended  up  woefully. 

*'  Your  husband  is  here,  in  Paris  ?  " 

*'  Yes — and  with  Jim  Patterdale.  But 
where  I  do  not  know.  It  is  that  I  have 
come  to  find  out." 

"  Where  are  you  staying  yourself  ?  " 

"  I  came  straight  from  the  aviation  ground 
here.  I  thought  the  English  detective  I 
employ  would  have  explained  everything  to 


Maroquin.  But  the  truth  is  that  Mr. 
Brown  does  not  believe  my  husband  is  in 
any  danger.  He  laughs  at  the  idea,  and 
thinks  me  a  foolish,  hysterical,  jealous 
woman,  who  hopes  to  get  her  husband  back 
by  pretending  a  crazy  fear  for  his  safety." 

*'  I  am  not  like  Mr.  Brown,"  observed 
Popeau  thoughtfully.  *'  I  have  seen  too 
much  of  human  nature  not  to  realise  that 
there  are  innumerable  human  beings  who 
will  do  anything — anything,  mark  you — for 
money." 

"  Mr.  Brown  believes  that  too.  But  he 
thinks  such  people  stop  short  of  murder, 
especially  if  they  are  in  what  we  call  society," 
she  said  in  a  low  trembling  voice. 

"He  is  quite  wrong  there,"  answered 
Popeau  dryly,  "  and  for  this  reason.  The 
unscrupulous  man  who  belongs  by  birth 
and  upbringing  to  a  secure,  solid,  social 
stratum,  is  apt  to  think  that  whatever  he 
may  do  Nemesis  will  surely  pass  him  by." 

"  Jim  Patterdale,"  said  Mrs.  Brantwood, 
*'  has  always  lived  in  luxury,  for  he  has 
charming  manners.  But  lately  he  has  been 
dreadfully  hard  up." 

"  Does  he  go  by  more  than  one  name  ?  " 
asked  Popeau.  "  I  mean  by  that,  is  he  the 
sort  of  man  who  has  ever  got  into  trouble 
with  the  police  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head.  "  Not  that  I  ever 
heard  of  !  He  would  not  dare  to  travel 
under  any  name  but  his  own,  for,  at  any 
moment,  he  might  meet  someone  who  knows 

him   quite   well.     What  I  really  fear " 

She  stopped  ;  a  look  of  terror  had  come  over 
her  face. 

"  Yes,  what  is  it  you  really  fear  ?  Try 
and  be  honest  with  me.  It  will  help  me  to 
help  you." 

"  I  fear  he  will  hire  an  apache  to  kill  my 
husband.  He  is  far  too  crafty  to  do  so 
himself.  I  once  heard  him  say,"  she  grew 
red,  "  that  a  Frenchman  will  do  anything 
for  money." 

"  That  peculiarity  is  not  confined  to  my 
countrymen,  Mrs.  Brantwood."  He  smiled, 
"  Now  the  first  thing  we  have  to  discover 
is  where  this  gentleman  and  your  husband 
are  staying.  From  what  you  tell  me  I 
should  imagine  that  they  have  gone  to  a 
good  hotel." 

"  Nothing  but  the  best  is  good  enough 
for  Jim  Patterdale.  But  my  husband  has 
always  been  careful  about  money,  and  as 
he  may  be  paying  the  bill,  I  feel  sure  they 
won't  go  to  a  really  expensive  place.  Mr. 
Brown  says  that  looking  for  the  two  will 
be  like   looking  for  a  needle   in  a  bundle 
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of    hay.     Do   you   agree   with   him   as   to 
that  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head.  "That  might  have 
been  so  in  the  old  days,  before  the  War, 
but  now,  thanks  to  the  passport  system 
which  is  so  much  abused  in  your  country 
it  is  by  no  means  easy  for  a  foreigner  to 
hide  himself  in  Paris." 

He  got  up.  "We  ought  to  be  getting 
busy,  Madame.  I  have  a  suite  of  rooms  in 
the  Hotel  Paragon,  just  off  the  Boulevard 
St.  Germain.  It  is  respectable  and  quiet, 
kept,  too,  by  an  excellent  couple.  The 
woman  is  what  you  call  in  England  '  a  very 
nice  woman,'  so,  unless  you  have  reason  to 
prefer  one  place  to  another,  I  advise,  Mrs. 
Brantwood,  that  you  allow  me  to  escort 
you  there.  It  will  have  the  great  advantage 
that  you  and  I  can  keep  in  constant  touch. 
Try  and  be  cheerful.  I  believe  that  the 
running  of  your  husband  to  earth — to  use 
a  sporting  metaphor — will  turn  out  far  easier 
than  you  think." 

"  But  do  you  realise  that  it  is  a  race  for 
life  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  do  realise  that.  But  you  may 
not  know  that  often  that  kind  of  race  takes 
much  longer  to  run  than  anyone  would 
believe  possible.  After  leaving  you  at  the 
Hotel  Paragon  I  will  get  in  touch  with  the 
man  who  has  charge  of  the  foreign  passport 
department  at  the  Prefecture  of  Police. 
Unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  we  shall  at 
any  rate  very  soon  discover  where  these 
two  gentlemen  are  staying." 

As  they  were  going  out  of  the  door  of  the 
little  office,  Mrs.  Brantwood  suddenly  lifted 
her  beautiful  blue  eyes  to  her  new-found 
friend.  "  I  feel  such  a  brute,"  she  murmured, 
"  not  to  have  already  thanked  you  for  your 
wonderful  goodness  to  me." 

II. 

Mrs.  Brantwood  had  spent  three  long, 
troubled  days  full  of  anxious  misery,  and 
she  was  still  waiting  for  news  to-day,  while 
sitting  'in  the  charming  sitting-room  which 
Hercules  Popeau  had  arranged  to  be  put 
aside  for  her  use  in  the  Hotel  Paragon,  and 
that  looked  so  little  like  part  of  an  hotel. 

Before  going  out,  early  on  that  cold,  snowy 
morning,  he  had  told  her  that  by  lunch-time 
he  would  have  news  for  her.  But  the  agony 
of  suspense  was  telling  on  her,  and,  as  the 
time  went  slowly  by,  more  than  once  she 
wondered  whether  after  all  the  London 
private  enquiry  agent  had  been  right,  and 
she  had  got  hold  of  a  mare's  nest  ?  But 
she  knew  that  this  good  new  friend  of  hers, 


Hercules  Popeau,  had  never  wavered  in  his 
belief  that  she  was  right. 

At  half-past  twelve  he  came  in,  and  at 
once  he  exclaimed,  "  I've  run  our  couple  to 
earth  at  last  !  They  are  on  the  He  Saint- 
Louis,  staying  in  a  flat  belonging  to  the 
Prince  de  Juvigny,  a  friend,  I  gather,  of 
Mr.  Patterdale." 

She  started.  "  What  a  fool  I  was  not 
to  think  he  might  be  there  !  Of  course  I 
ought  to  have  thought  of  that — I  knew  that 
this  French  prince  was  a  friend  of  Jim 
Patterdale's." 

He  looked  at  her,  and  a  wiy  smile  zig- 
zagged for  a  moment  over  his  good-humoured 
face.  The  tracking  down  of  the  two  Eng- 
lishmen to  that  remotely  situated,  if  luxu- 
rious, flat,  had  caused  him  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  A  word  from  Mrs.  Brantwood,  and 
all  that  trouble  would  have  been  spared  ! 
However,  he  kept  this  annoying  thought  to 
himself. 

"I've  found  out  something  else,"  he  said 
slowly.  "  This  is,  that  the  Prince  is  coming 
back  the  day  before  Christmas.  That  is  the 
day  after  to-morrow,  so  the  two  will  have 
to  be  gone  by  then.  Now  this  morning  Mr. 
Patterdale  changed  five  hundred  pounds  of 
English  money  into  French  notes  of  all 
denominations." 

She  rose  from  her  chair.  *'  Then  you 
think.  Monsieur  Popeau ?  " 

"  I  do  not  think,  I  know.  From  these 
two  facts — the  Prince's  return  and  the  money 
having  been  changed — I  can  deduce  that 
Mr.  Patterdale's  attempt  on  your  husband's 
life  is  to  be  made  to-night.  What  is  more, 
I  can  already  assure  you  that  this  attempt 
will  be  frustrated.  I'm  in  close  touch  with 
a  man  familiar  with  the  Paris  underworld, 
and  he  has  all  the  threads  of  this  affair  in 
his  hands.  It  has  taken  me  three  days  to 
make  sure  of  what  is  Mr.  Patterdale's 
ingenious  plot.  I  did  not  make  the  necessary 
enquiries  from  above,  but  from  below.  Do 
you  understand  ?  Oddly  enough,  the  only 
thing  I  could  not  find  out  was  where  your 
husband  and  his  so-called  friend  were 
staying." 

She  was  staring  at  him  with  wide-open 
eyes.  To-night.  An  attempt  on  her  Jack's 
life  to-night  ?  No  wonder  she  was  too 
agitated,  too  frightened  even  to  speak. 

"  Sit  down,"  he  said  in  a  kindly  tone. 
"  It  won't  take  many  moments  to  make 
you  understand  the  position.  Most  fortu- 
nately for  us,  the  man  whom  Americans 
call  '  the  janitor  '  and  whom  we  call  the 
concierge  of  the  old  house  on  the  quay  where 
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your  husband  is  now  staying,  is  by  no  means 
a  reputable  character.  He  is  one  of  those 
men  who,  as  it  was  put  to  me  the  other  day, 
will  do  anything  for  money.  Though  he  is 
now  absolutely  respectable,  he  is  still  in  touch 
with  some  of  his  old  evil  friends.  The  first 
thing  I  discovered  was  that  a  certain  little 
man  who  has  been  in  prison,  or  rather  I 
should  say,  in  and  out  of  prison  most  of 
his  life — his  nickname  is  Yellowface  and 
he  is  known  to  stick  at  nothing — has  been 
boasting  of  a  great  coup  he  is  going  to  carry 
off.  That  man  yesterday  night  was  sha- 
dowed to  the  porter's  lodge  of  the  house 
where  your  husband  is  staying.  To  the 
dwelling-place  of  the  concierge  came  down 
Mr.  Patterdale  to  meet  Yellowface — a 
curious  acquaintance,  truly,  for  an  English 
gentleman  !  " 

"  Was  he  giving  the  man  money  ?  "  she 
faltered. 

"  Arranging  with  him  how  he  should  earn 
his  money,"  said  Popeau  grimly.  "  And 
now,  Mrs.  Brantwood,  I  want  you  to  come 
out  with  me  early  this  afternoon.  I  have  a 
key  to  the  fiat.  We  will  pay  a  visit  there, 
w^hile  your  husband  and  Mr.  Patterdale  are 
out  on  a  motoring  expedition." 

He  saw  her  face  alter  ;  a  look  of  terror 
came  over  it. 

"  Don't  be  afraid,"  he  said  quickly,  "  there 
will  be  no  tricks  indulged  in  during  that 
expedition !  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are 
taking  with  them  a  young  lady.  She  is 
quite  a  nice  girl,  a  young  singer  whom 
Patterdale,  it  appears,  has  known  a  long 
time.  She  is  very  anxious  to  appear  in 
musical  comedy  in  London,  and  Mr.  Patter- 
dale has  told  her  that  he  can  give  her 
excellent  introductions  in  the  musical  world 
there." 

Miranda  Brantwood  looked  at  him  in 
surprise  as  he  w^ent  on  : — "  I  have  ascer- 
tained that  Patterdale,  your  husband  and 
the  girl  are  going  out  this  evening  to  La 
Mere  Gigogne,  one  of  the  fashionable  cafes 
where  one  can  dine  and  then  dance.  In 
my  view,  Mrs.  Brantwood,  the  attempt  on 
your  husband's  life  will  be  made  there  this 
evening,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
Patterdale  will  not  make  one  of  the  party. 
I  may  be  wrong,  but  such  is  my  conviction. 
I  have  had  thirty  years  of  this  kind  of  work, 
and  once  I  get  on  the  right  track — that 
naturally  is  the  real  difficulty — I  can  gener- 
ally tell  with  mathematical  precision  what 
is  going  to  happen.  And  now,  come  with 
me  !  I  have  obtained  a  Perquisition  order, 
for  we  may  find  something  in  the  flat  which 


may  be  of  use  to  us.  On  the  other  hand,' 
it  is  possible  we  shall  find  nothing.  Even 
so  it  is  worth  making  the  attempt." 

A  car  was  drawn  up  before  the  vast 
perron  of  the  Hotel  Paragon,  and  into  it 
Popeau  ushered  the  English  lady  with  some 
ceremony.  "  You  know  where  to  go,"  he 
said  to  the  chauffeur,  and  off  they  started, 
only  to  stop  a  very  few  moments  later  before 
a  huge  old  house,  even  older  than  the  Hotel 
Paragon,  with  a  beautiful  view  of  the  river 
— in  one  of  those  corners  of  old  Paris  where 
few  foreigners  penetrate. 

Together,  the  two,  the  stout  Frenchman 
and  the  slender  Englishwoman,  went  up 
the  shallow  stairs  to  the  first  floor.  There 
Hercules  Popeau  opened  the  front  door  of 
the  flat  with  a  latchkey  he  produced  from 
his  capacious  shabby  leather  purse.  He 
waited  a  moment,  listening  intently,  but 
there  was  a  curious,  heavy  silence  both 
within  and  without. 

"  My  information  was  correct.  Both  the 
day  servants  have  been  given  a  holi- 
day." 

'*  What  a  delightful  place  in  which  to 
live,"  said  Miranda  Brantwood,  drawing  a 
long  breath. 

The  hall  was  hung  with  fine  tapestries, 
and  through  a  vast  window  was  a  lovely 
view  of  Notre  Dame.  They  passed  into 
what  looked  like  a  painter's  studio.  There 
were  some  splendid  pieces  of  old  furniture 
about,  and  fine  old  Italian  paintings  on  the 
walls. 

"  Nothing  to  see  here,"  observed  Popeau 
thoughtfully.  "  Now  we  will  go  into  each 
of  the  bedrooms."  He  consulted  a  plan  of 
the  flat  and  opening  a  masked  door  motioned 
to  her  to  go  through  it. 

"  This  is  Jack's  room,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Brantwood,  and  she  touched  with  a  linger- 
ing, caressing  touch,  a  rough  tweed  coat 
hanging  over  the  back  of  a  chair. 

"  Ah  !  so  this  is  the  Captain's  room  ? 
That  interests  me  !  Will  you  go  into  the 
Prince's  studio  while  I  make  a  serious 
search  ?  " 

She  left  the  door  open,  and  waited  anxi- 
ously. All  at  once  she  heard  him  utter  an 
exclamation.  "  Sapristi  !  Nous  y  somme  !  " 
he  cried. 

His  companion  was  far  too  ignorant  of 
French  to  know  what  he  meant,  but  she 
heard  the  joyous  lilt  in  the  deep,  sonorous 
voice,  and  wondered  what  it  was  he  had 
found. 

A  moment  later  he  put  his  head  through 
the  door  of  the  bedroom.     "  I  have  done 
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good  work  !  "  lie  exclaimed.  "  But  for  the 
present  it  must  remain  a  secret." 

As  they  went  past  the  porter's  lodge  Mrs. 
Brantwood  saw  that  two  men  in  uniform 
were  sitting  in  the  front  room,  opposite  the 
open  door.     They  sprang  to  attention. 

"  You  have  your  instructions  ?  "  said 
Popeau  sharply. 

*'  Mais  oui,  patron ! "  They  grinned, 
showing  their  white  teeth.  Their  eyes  were 
bright  and  eager.  She  told  herself,  with  a 
slight  shudder,  that  so  dogs  look  when 
hunting. 

III. 

Late  that  same  evening,  in  the  gay  sur- 
roundings of  the  famous  cafe  dancing-hall 
known  as  La  Mere  Gigogne,  Jack  Brantwood 
was  acting  as  unwilling  escort  to  the  pretty, 
vivacious  French  girl  of  whom  he  felt  he 
had  already  seen  too  much  that  day.  But 
Patterdale  had  caught  a  chill  during  their 
motor  expedition  to  Fontainebleau,  and  he 
had  begged  Brantwood  to  take  his  place 
and  give  Mademoiselle  Carmen  "  a  jolly 
evening."  "  She's  such  a  good  little  sort," 
he  had  explained.  "  Her  mother  used  to 
take  English  girls  and  '  finish  '  them.  My 
sister  was  there,  otherwise  I  shouldn't  have 
been  allowed  to  take  her  out." 

Brantwood  regretted,  now,  that  he  had 
come  on  this  Paris  jaunt.  Often  he  had 
repented  secretly  of  his  foolish  quarrel  with 
his  wife.  But  he  was  too  proud  to  try  and 
make  it  up. 

All  this  being  so  he  felt  perhaps  unreason- 
ably annoyed  with  this  French  girl,  though 
she  knew  English  quite  well  and  chattered 
away  in  between  the  dances  ;  from  some- 
thing she  said  he  gathered  that  she  thought 
him  depressed  and  unhappy.  This  nettled 
him.  He  almost  told  her  once  or  twice  that 
he  needed  no  sympathy. 

The  evening  wore  itself  away  ;  the  heated 
smoke-laden  room  became  fuller  and  fuller  ; 
close  on  midnight  a  great  many  more  people 
came  in,  from  the  theatres  and  music-halls, 
no  doubt. 

With  relief  he  heard  his  companion  ask 
the  time  of  one  of  the  waiters.  The  man 
answered:  '' Minuit,  sauf  deux  minutes.'' 
Mademoiselle  Carmen  turned  to  Brantwood. 

I  must  be  getting  home,"  she  exclaimed 
hurriedly.  "  My  Mamma  always  stays  up 
for  me— Mr.  Patterdale  knows  that  well." 

She  was  edging  towards  the  entrance,  and 
she  looked  uncomfortable,  even  a  little 
anxious.     Truth  to  tell,  she  had  no  idea  why 


Jim  Patterdale  had  told  her  that  she  and 
Brantwood  must  leave  on  the  very  stroke 
of  midnight. 

The  young  Englishman  was  only  too  ready 
to  go  home,  and  they  were  making  their 
way  through  the  crush  of  incoming  people 
in  the  vestibule  when  a  most  extraordinary 
thing  happened.  As  they  reached  the  actual 
entrance,  garlanded  with  artificial  ivy,  of 
La  Mere  Gigogne,  for  a  moment  Brantwood 
and  the  girl  he  was  escorting  were  separated. 
He  felt  his  arms  clutched — someone  without 
doubt  trying  to  get  at  his  note-case.  While 
trying  to  shake  himself  free,  a  dwarfish, 
olive-skinned  man  grinned  up  into  his  face, 
and — a  moment  later,  he  had  been  dragged 
clean  out  of  the  crowd  by  two  tall,  sinewy 
men  !  Before  he  could  say  a  word  of  pro- 
test, one  of  them  bound  twice  tightly  round 
his  mouth  and  neck  a  thick  silk  scarf. 

Still  held  by  his  captors,  he  was  hustled 
across  the  empty  street  and  thrust  uncere- 
moniously into  a  private  car  ;  the  scarf 
was  unwound  from  his  neck,  something  was 
put  over  his  nose  and  mouth,  and  he  smelt 
what  he  knew  was  the  sickly  odour  of  chloro- 
form, before  losing  consciousness. 

While  this  was  occurring  in  far  less  seconds 
than  it  takes  to  write,  what  the  French  call 
a  bagarre  was  occurring  round  the  door  of 
the  dancing-hall. 

The  curious  little  olive-skinned  man  had 
been  knocked  over,  and  from  his  hand  there 
had  dropped  a  revolver  ;  and  then,  as  if  by 
magic,  a  number  of  police  agents  appeared 
on  the  scene  ;  they  picked  up  the  little  man, 
together  with  his  revolver,  and  took  him  off, 
protesting  lustily. 

As  for  Jim  Patterdale's  young  friend,  with 
true  French  quick-wittedness,  she  had 
shaken  herself  free  from  the  crowd,  and  had 
begun  walking  quickly,  in  her  high-heeled 
satin  shoes,  down  a  side  street. 

Soon  she  heard  behind  her  heavy  foot- 
steps. She  turned  round  to  see  a  big 
man  wrapped  in  a  huge  coat,  and  to  her 
amazement,  and  yes,  terror,  he  called  out, 
addressing  her  by  her  real  surname,  "  What 
have  you  been  doing — you,  a  respectable 
girl,  to  act  as  decoy  for  a  villain  like 
Patterdale  ?  " 

She  burst  into  angry  tears.  "  I  don't 
know  what  you  mean.  Mr.  Patterdale  is  an 
English  gentleman.  His  sister  is  a  friend  of 
mine." 

"  What  did  he  give  you  to  make  Mr. 
Brantwood  leave  La  Mere  Gigogne  exactly  at 
midnight  ?  " 

She  kept  her  lips  obstinately  shut. 
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"  Do  you  want  me  to  take  you  along  to  He  shrugged  his  shoulders.     "  I  think  I 

the  Violon  ?  "    he  asked  roughly.  can  tell  you  what  money  you  were  promised 

At  that  slang  term  for  the  "  lock-up  "  the  —a  fee  of  five  thousand  francs    eh  ? 

girl  gave  a  crj  of  fear.  "  Five  thousand  francs  !        She  looked  at 


"The  curious  Uttle  oHve-skinned  man  had  been  knocked  over,  and  from  his  hand  there  had  dropped  a 

revolver." 
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him  in  amazement.  And  then  shamefacedly 
she  uttered  the  words,  "  One  thousand 
francs/'  She  added,  sobbing,  "  We  are 
very,  very  poor." 


muttered       Popeau       under       his 


else," 
breath. 

He  opened  his  pocket-book.     He  held  out 
to  a  girl  a  thousand-franc  note.     "  There," 
he  said,  "  thank  the  good  God  this 
is  not  blood  money." 
[  -'  "  But     who     are     you  ?  "     she 

asked. 

"  Never  mind  who   I   am.     I'm 

old    enough     to     be    your    father, 

.     almost  your  grandfather.      Thank 

-    God   you   are   not   accessory  to  a 


W^ 


"  Brantwood  had  been  dragged  clean 
out  of  the  crowd  by  two  tail, 
sinewy  men  !  One  of  thera  bound 
twice  tightly  round  his  mouth  and 
neck  a  thick  silk  scarf." 


^  ^ 


>''' 


*J^'^^^v^<-!«*»**^ 


"  Umph !     Then    that    villain    is    mean 
and     penurious     as    well     as     everything 


murder.  By  the  way,  where 
do   you    live  ?  "     She  gave 
[  \         him,  trembling,  an  address. 
"  Very  well.    My  car  shall 
take  you  there  now,"   and 
he    called    "  Stop  "   to  the 
driver  of  a  car  which  had 
been   following   slowly,  un- 
noticed  by  her,    along  the 
quiet,   snowy  street. 

"No,"  she  said  firmly,  "I will  walk 
home." 

"  Nonsense  !     Here   is   my   card.     I 
am     attached    to    the    Prefecture    of 
Police,  as  you  see." 

He  said  to  the  chauffeur,  "  After  you  have 
taken  this  lady  to  the  address  that  she  will 
give  you,  come  back  and  fetch  me  on  the 
Quai  Bourbon — you  know  the  place  ?  " 

Then  he  turned  on  his  heel,  and  after  a 
few  moments  hailed  a  taxi. 
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Patterdale  was  sitting  in  the  lofty  living- 
room  of  his  friend,  the  Prince  de  Juvigny's 
flat,  when  there  came  a  loud  rat-a-tat-tat 
on  the  fine  old  knocker  of  the  front  door. 

He  got  up  and  looked  at  the  clock.  A 
quarter  past  one  ?  Brantwood  no  doubt 
had  had  an  envelope  on  him  when  ...  he 
did  not  finish  the  sentence,  even  to  himself. 

He  walked  slowly  into  the  hall,  and 
opened  the  door.  Instead  of  the  police 
agent  he  expected  to  see  there  stood  a  big 
man  in  evening  dress.  Someone,  maybe, 
who  had  come  to  the  wrong  flat  by  mis- 
take ?  But  no,  there  was  no  mistake,  for, 
''  Do  I  address  Mr.  Patterdale  ?  "  said  the 
Frenchman  in  very  fair  English. 

"  My  name  is  Patterdale "     And  then 

Patterdale  waited.  He  had  found  it  a  good 
rule  in  life  always  to  let  the  other  chap 
come  on,  break  cover,  as  it  were,  first. 

*'  I  have  come  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Patterdale, 
that  the  plan  you  made — shall  I  call  it  a 
plot  ? — no,  that  would  be  melodramatic,  has 
gone  wrong,"  said  the  stranger  suavely. 
''  Every  move  you  have  made  is  known  to 
the  French  Police,  and  if  you  make  the 
slightest  attempt  to  leave  Paris  before  the 
death  of  Sir  John  Brantwood  has  taken 
place^according  to  our  information  that 
may  happen  to-day,  or  it  may  not  happen 
for  some  weeks — then  you  will  be  arrested 
on  a  charge  of  attempted  murder.  In  this 
country  that  means,  on  conviction,  the 
galleys." 

"  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  also  that,  when  you  leave 
Paris,  you  will  be  well  advised  not  to  go 
back  to  your  own  country  for,  let  me  see,  a 
good  year.  Every  particular  of  your  acti- 
vities during  the  last  few  days  has  been 
sent,  as  a  sworn  statement,  to  Scotland 
Yard.  Henceforward  you  are  a  marked 
man.     Good  night  !  " 

The  stranger  turned  on  his  heel.  Patter- 
dale staggered  back  into  the  room  where  he 
had  been  waiting,  or  rather  pretending  to 
wait,  for  a  man  who,  well  he  knew,  would 
never  come  back.  How  had  the  plot  which 
he  had  reason  to  think  absolutely  water- 
tight come  to  naught  ?  Who  had  betrayed 
him  ?  And  who  was  the  big  man  who  had 
given  him,  no  doubt,  sound  advice  ? 

IV. 

**  Where  the  devil  am  I  ?  "  Jack  Brantwood 
sat  up,  not  in  bed,  but  on  a  bed,  in  a  fine 
panelled  bedroom  of  which  the  atmosphere 
fitruck   him   as   curiously   sinister,   perhaps 


because  he  could  hear  no  sounds  within  or 
without.  Was  he  in  Paris  ?  He  doubted  it. 
But,  truth  to  tell,  he  remembered  nothing 
of  last  night  beyond  that  he  had  been 
hustled,  first,  by  a  funny-looking  little  chap, 
and  then  by  two  brawny  fellows  who,  hav- 
ing got  him  into  a  car,  had  evidently  chloro- 
formed him.  He  felt  his  breast-pocket. 
There  was  his  note-case,  still  bulky  with 
notes  ! 

He  looked  about  him.  Why,  there  was  a 
bell  !  He  pressed  it  hard.  Not  that  he 
expected  it  to  be  answered. 

And  then  there  gradually  dawned  on  his 
ears  the  roar  of  traflic,  the  familiar  hoots  of 
taxis  not  so  very  far  away.  Then  he  was 
in  Paris  after  all  ?  How  anxious  his  friend 
Patterdale  must  be  at  his  non-appearance, 
indeed  at  his  disappearance  ! 

There  came  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  a 
pleasant-faced  woman  came  in.  "One 
little  moment,  sir,"  she  said  in  French. 
Then  she  walked  quickly  across  the  room 
to  a  door  Brantwood  had  not  noticed  was 
there,  and  opened  it. 

"  Monsieur  Popeau  ?  "  she  called  out, 
"  the  gentleman  is  awake." 

"  Awake  ?  I've  never  been  asleep.  I 
was  drugged — drugged  !  "  called  out  Brant- 
wood fiercely. 

He  jumped  of!  the  bed,  and  stood 
looking  expectantly  at  the  open  door.  An 
urbane-looking  man,  a  very  big  man, 
though  obviously  a  Frenchman,  advanced 
into  the  room.  He  bowed.  "  Have  I 
the  honour  of  addressing  Captain  John 
Brantwood  ?  " 

"  You  have,"  said  the  other  curtly.  "  And 
I  demand  an  explanation  of  the  extraor- 
dinary way  I've  been — - — " 

He  stopped  abruptly,  for,  after  all,  these 
two  people  had  him  in  their  power,  and  he 
had  no  idea  where  he  was.  It  was  with  a 
feeling  of  dismay  that  he  saw  the  man  who 
had  just  come  in  walk  quickly  to  the  other 
door,  that  through  which  the  woman  had 
just  disappeared,  and  turn  the  key  in  the 
lock. 

"  Come  into  my  study.  Captain  Brant- 
wood. I  have  something  serious  to  say  to 
you,  as  well  as  to  give  you  an  explanation 
of  what  happened  to  you  last  night." 

Brantwood  followed  him,  still  feeling 
dazed,  and  a  little  sick.  What  a  pleasant 
room — lined,  too,  on  one  side  with  books— 
not  at  all  the  sort  of  room  one  would  expect 
to  be  that  of  a  villain.  But  then  abroad 
one  never  knows  ! 

"  I   wish  to  know,"   he  said  in  a  cold, 
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resentful  tone,  "  to  what  I  owe  the  amazing 
way  in  which  I  have  been  treated  ?  I  did 
not  think  such  a  thing  could  happen  in  a 
civilised  city  like  Paris — that  a  man  could 
be  gagged  when  he  was  leaving  a  place  of 
amusement ' ' 

"  No,"  said  Hercules  Popeau,  smiling, 
*'  not  gagged." 

"  To  all  intents  and  purposes  I  was  gagged  ! 
Something  was  put  over  my  mouth  which 
made  it  impossible  for  me  to  scream  out, 
and  then  I  was  lifted  into  a  car  and 
chloroformed.  I  suppose  you  won't  deny 
that  !  " 

"  No,  that  I  will  not  deny.  But  it  was 
done  in  your  own  interest." 

The  Frenchman  had  gone  behind  a  wide 
flat  writing-table,  and  he  was  moving  some 
papers  about  as  if  seeking  something. 

"In  my  own  interest  ?  How  utterly 
absurd  !  I  came  over  to  Paris  three  days 
ago  with  a  friend,  and " 

"  Your  friend,"  said  Popeau  quietly, 
"  had  taken  the  trouble  to  stay  at  home 
last  night.  What  excuse  did  he  give  for 
that  ?  " 

"  There  was  no  cause  for  his  giving  any 
excuse !  He  had  caught  a  violent  chill. 
In  fact,  I  felt  anxious  about  him." 

"  Not  so  anxious,"  said  Popeau  quietly, 
"  as  he  felt  about  you.  And  he  had  reason 
to  be,  Captain  Brant  wood,  considering  the 
letter  you  had  left  in  the  blotter  in  your 
bedroom  at  the  Prince  de  Juvigny's  flat." 

"  A  letter  in  the  blotter  of  my  bedroom  ? 
I  left  nothing  at  all  in  the  blotter,"  said 
Brantwood  in  an  angry  tone. 

He  was  beginning  to  feel  as  if  he  was  living 
through  a  nightmare. 

"May  I  show  you  the  letter,  written 
apparently  in  your  handwriting,  that  was 
found  in  your  blotter  ?  " 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  it !  " 

"  Will  you  please  approach  a  little 
nearer  ?  " 

Jack  Brantwood  was  a  brave  man.  He 
had  won  a  bar  to  his  military  cross  during 
the  War.  Even  so,  he  felt  a  certain  tremor 
as  he  walked  up  to  where  the  Frenchman 
was  now  standing  behind  the  wide  table, 
and  his  feeling  of  discomfort  was  not  allayed 
when  he  became  aware  that  close  to  the 
other's  hand  lay  a  wicked-looking  little 
revolver. 

"  Now,  Captain  Brantwood,  I've  taken 
the  trouble  to  compare  the  handwriting  of 
this  letter  with  a  specimen  of  your  usual 
handwriting.  Do  you  still  deny  that  you 
wrote  this  letter  ?  " 


With  a  touch  of  eagerness  Jack  Brantwood 
held  out  his  hand.  Then  a  look  of  utter 
bewilderment  filled  his  good-looking  face, 
for  on  a  piece  of  notepaper  bearing  the 
address  at  which  he  and  Patterdale  had 
spent  the  last  few  days,*  he  read  the  fol- 
lowing words,  and  he  could  have  sworn  that 
they  were  in  his  handwriting  ! 

"  For  reasons  into  which  I  do  not  care  to  enter, 
Patterdale,  I  have  become  tired  of  Ufe.  I  have 
been  a  roUing  stone  for  years,  but  that  has  brought 
me  no  happiness,  and  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to 
end  it  all  to-night. 

I'm  afraid  doing  it  like  this  is  going  to  cause 
you  a  lot  of  bother.  However,  the  worry  will  be 
over  soon,  old  chap,  as  this  letter  will  make  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  I  took  my  own  life  deHberately. 
If  the  French  Johnnies  want  to  know  where  I  got 
the  revolver,  you  can  tell  them  that  I  brought  it 
with  me  from  England.  I  was  determined  that 
you  shouldn't  see  it,  but  I  fancy  the  French  day- 
servant  who  waited  on  me  must  have  noticed  it 
in  what  I  call  my  collar  drawer.  By  the  way, 
give  the  man  a  hundred  francs.  He  has  earned 
it. 

I  am  going  out  for  a  bit  of  a  spree  to-night,  and 
you  will  find  me  as  likely  as  not  at  the  Morgue  to- 
morrow morning.  My  only  regret — and  I  do  regret 
it — is  that  those  cursed  moneylenders  will  soon 
get  double  the  money  they  lent  to  that  fool  Arthur. 

As  for  you,  Patterdale,  you've  always  been  a  good 
pal  to  me,  and  I  beg  your  pardon  for- the  trouble 
I'm  going  to  put  you  to. 

Yours  ever, 

Jack  Brantwood. 

Given  this  day  in  our  good  city  of  Paris,  December 
the  23rd." 

Brantwood  read  the  extraordinary  epistle 
twice  right  through.  Then  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  "  Is  this  a  practical  joke  ?  "  he 
enquired  coldly. 

"  If  so,"  said  Popeau,  "  it  was  an  expen- 
sive practical  joke.  For  your  friend  Mr. 
Patterdale  paid  forty  pounds  in  good  English 
money  for  that  letter.  It  is  the  work  of 
one  of  the  most  skilful  forgers  this  city,  or 
any  other,  contains." 

The  colour  drifted  from  Brantwood's  face. 
"  I- — I — don't  understand,"  he  said  falter- 
ingly. 

Hercules  Popeau  sat  down ;  he  looked 
up  at  the  fair-haired  Englishman  who  had 
blanched  under  his  tan. 

"  If  everything  had  gone  according  to — 
do  you  not  say  '  Cocker  '  ?  I  prefer  '  Patter- 
dale ' — then.  Captain  Brantwood,  this  letter 
would  have  been  produced,  let  me  see  ? 
in  about  two  hours  from  now.  And  it  would 
have  proved  to  the  Paris  Police  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  you  had  committed 
suicide,  and  with  this  w^eapon." 

Popeau  threw  himself  back,  and  held  up 
the  wicked-looking  little  revolver. 
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*'  But  I've  never  seen  that  revolver 
before,"  stammered  Brantwood. 

"  I  don't  suppose  you  have,  though  it 
was  supplied  by  Mr.  Patterdale  to  the  apache 
who  w^as  going  to  use  it  last  night,  and  who 
very  nearly  did  make  a  hole  in  you.  Didn't 
you  notice  a  little  fellow  pressing  up  to  you 
just  before  two  of  the  four  men  I  had  on  the 
job  got  you  ?  The  other  two  tripped  him 
up,  and  as  he  fell  he  dropped  this  revolver  !  " 

"  — I  don't  understand."  Popeau  jumped 
up.  He  ran  round  and  drew  forward  a  chair, 
and  Brantwood  sank  into  it.  "  Do  you," 
he  muttered,  "  mean  that  I  was  to  have 
been " 

"  — murdered  ?  "  Popeau  interjected. 
''  Yes." 

The  other  man  stared  at  him.  '*  But 
why  ?  "  he  asked  hoarsely.     "  Why  ?  " 

And  then  Popeau  observed  in  a  dry,  sharp 
voice :  "  Again  and  again.  Captain  Brant- 
wood, you've  been  warned  about  this  man 
— this  unscrupulous  villain  !  As  to  why 
he  w^anted  to  take  your  life,  though  he  had 
no  quarrel  with  you  personally,  remind 
yourself  of  one  fact.  Your  uncle.  Sir  John 
Brantwood,  is  dying.  Only  your  life  stands 
betw^een  your  friend  Patterdale  and  twelve 
thousand  pounds,  his  commission  on  '  busi- 
ness '  introduced  by  him  to  a  certain  money- 
lender. Money  goes  a  long  way  in  the  Paris 
of  to-day,  and  the  whole  affair  would  have 
been  done,  artistically  done,  too,  for  how 
much  ?  It  may  surprise  you  to  know  for 
under  five  hundred  pounds  of  your  good  gold 
sterling  !  " 

Brantwood  held  out  his  hand.  "  Mon- 
sieur, I  owe  you  my  life,"  he  said  in  a  broken 
tone. 

"  Nay,"  said  Popeau  sharply,  "  you  do 
not  owe  your  life  to  me.  But  I  will  show 
you  to  whom  you  owe  your  life.     It   is  to 

a  plucky,  fine-natured,  loving  woman " 

His  voice  broke.  "  Come  over  here.  Cap- 
tain Brantwood." 


He  rose,  and  taking  hold  of  the  other  man's 
arm,  he  led  him  round  the  big  writing-table. 

He  slid  back  a  tiny  panel,  the  curiously 
named  "  Judas,"  which  is  to  be  found  in  so 
many  of  the  old  Paris  houses  which  survive 
from  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  situ- 
ated in  the  wall  just  behind  the  chair  where 
he  always  sat. 

"  Look  through  into  that  room,  and  there 
you  will  see  the  human  being  to  whom  you 
owe  the  fact  that  you  are  alive  now,  this 
morning,  instead  of  lying  dead." 

And  what  was  it  t'hat  Brantwood  saw  ? 
Framed  in  a  charming  old-world  octagon 
sitting-room,  of  which  the  window  looked  out 
into  a  garden,  sat  the  wife  from  whonl 
he  had  parted  with  angry,  contemptuous 
words  some  months  ago,  and  yet  whom  he 
had  loved  passionately  even  while  he  was 
being  so  recklessly  cruel. 

"  Miranda  ?  "  he  exclaimed.  And  then 
called  loudly  again,  "  Miranda  !  " 

She  sprang  up  from  her  chair  and  looked 
round  her  in  amazement.  Where  could  that 
beloved  voice  be  coming  from  ?. 

Popeau  slid  back  the  little  shutter. 
"  Go  to  her,"  he  cried,  "  go  and  tell  her — no, 
not  that  you  are  grateful — no  woman  cares 
for  gratitude  !  Tell  her  that  you  love  her, 
that  you  are  ashamed  of  having  been  unkind 
to  her — that  in  future  you  will  believe  her 
when  she  warns  you  against  a  bandit." 

As  he  spoke  he  was  leading  the  unresisting 
Brantwood  out  of  the  door  and  down  a 
corridor. 

He  opened  the  sitting-room  door  and 
pushed  him  in.  As  he  did  so  he  said, 
"I'm  going  out  for  a  short  walk.  When  I 
come  back  I  will  take  you  both  out  to  lunch 
at  Foyot's,  far  the  best  restaurant  on  this 
side  of  the  Seine — and  quiet,  too  !  " 

But  Brantwood  did  not  hear  that  kindly 
promise.  With  a  yearning  cry  of  "  Darling 
— darling  !  "  he  ran  forward,  and  a  moment 
later  his  wife  was  in  his  arms. 
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[ANY  volumes  could  be  written  about 
what  a  Briton  sees  in  his  mind 
when  he  speaks  of  Home.  To  one 
it  means  a  heather-purple  moor  outlined 
against  a  stormy  sea  ;  to  another,  Piccadilly 
Circus  and  the  theatres  near  it ;  to  another, 
the  word  brings  memories  of  hedged  fields 
and  a  plough-team  plodding  slowly  along  a 
furrow  ;  to  a  fourth,  naphtha  lights  dancing 
on  costermongers'  barrows  in  the  Old  Kent 
Road  on  a  Saturday  night. 

When  his  fellow-passengers  called  Peter 
Darrell  to  come  on  deck  and  get  his  first 
glimpse  of  Old  England,  he  shivered  and 
went  below  again.  The  sight  of  Beachy 
Head  looming  through  grey  murk  gave  him 
no  joy.  For  six  years  Home  to  him  had 
meant  the  place  where  Winifred  Neville  was. 
Then  she  had  come  out  to  Megobaniland  to 
marry  him.  But  on  the  eve  of  what  was 
to  have  been  their  wedding  day,  for  some 
reason  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  under- 
stand, she  had  broken  off  her  engagement. 
She  was  still  in  Central  Africa,  helping  the 
missionary  who  had  a  station  in  his  district, 
and  he,  because  a  lion  had  mauled  him  and 
the  Megobaniland  Medical  Officer  had  iur 
sisted  on  his  taking  a  year's  leave,  was  bound 
for  Ilchester.  It  seemed  the  most  obvious 
place  in  which  to  spend  the  year  of  idleness 
to  which  he  was  condemned,  because  he  had 
been  born  there,  his  father  still  lived  there, 
and  he  knew  he  would  find  it  full  of  bitter- 
sweet memories  of  Winnie.  But  already  he 
longed  to  be  back  among  the  Wanazoa,  the 
people  who  had  known  no  law  save  that  of 
their  despot  chiefs  until  he  had  established 
himself  among  them  and  ruled  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Great  White  King. 

The  flutter  of  excitement  which  attended 
Peter's  return  to  the  vicarage  where  he  had 
been  born  did  not  last  long.  His  mother  was 
dead,  his  brothers  had  gone  out  into  the 
world  and  become  absorbed  in  their  own 


affairs,  and  his  father  had  got  into  a  groove 
of  settled  habits  in  which  Peter  had  no 
place.  With  the  passing  of  the  years  the 
old  man's  interests  had  narrowed  down  till 
they  included  only  the  routine  of  his  duties, 
the  everyday  affairs  of  his  parishioners,  and 
the  welfare  of  his  garden.  During  those  same 
years  Peter  had  so  utterly  lost  touch  with 
Hchester  affairs  that  the  choice  of  a  Secretary 
for  the  local  Mothers'  Union  interested  him 
no  more  than  Wanazoa  politics  interested  old 
Mr.  Darrell.  Father  and  son  found  that  they 
had  so  little  in  common  that  they  seldom 
met  except  at  meal-times.  Even  then  con- 
versation dragged.  The  old  man's  fingers 
would  be  itching  to  open  the  seedsman's 
catalogues  that  the  latest  post  had  brought, 
and  the  young  one's  thoughts  would  be  con- 
cerned with  speculations  as  to  whether  his 
black  subjects  were  behaving  themselves  in 
his  absence  and  whether  their  last  harvest 
was  a  good  one.  It  was  an  important  ques- 
tion, for  the  Wanazoa  were  improvident  folk. 
If  their  harvest  were  poor,  preparations  must 
be  made  for  famine.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
it  were  good  they  made  all  their  surplus  grain 
into  beer,  and  beer-drinking  led  invariably 
to  faction-fighting. 

Outside  the  vicarage,  Peter's  return  did  not 
so  much  as  ruffle  the  calm  of  the  old  cathedral 
town.  A  few  schoolboys  showed  a  brief 
tendency  to  hero-worship  him  because  he 
had  been  living  among  savages  ;  and  anxious 
mothers  with  indolent  sons  to  get  rid  of 
consulted  him  as  to  whether  reliance  could 
be  placed  on  advertisements  which  repre- 
sented orange-growing  in  Cape  Colony  as  a 
profitable  industry  which  required  little 
capital,  less  labour  and  still  less  experience. 
He  told  the  mothers  that  as  he  lived  six 
weeks'  journey  away  from  the  Cape  he 
knew  no  more  about  Cape  Colony  than  he 
knew  about  Constantinople.  He  did  his  best 
to    satisfy    the    schoolboys'    demands    for 
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accounts  of  his  adventures,  but  they  lost 
interest  when  they  learned  that,  instead  of 
making  it  his  daily  practice  to  kill  savages, 
his  principal  care  had  been  to  restrain  them 
from  killing  each  other.  He  then  subsided 
into  the  place  which  Ilchester  society  assigned 
to  him,  and  that  place,  because  he  knew  none 
of  the  new  dance-steps,  did  not  play  bridge, 
and  refused  a  walking-on  part  in  a  play  that 
the  Amateur  Dramatic  Club  was  rehearsing, 
was  a  lonely  one.  Few  of  those  whom  he  met 
at  afternoon  tea-tables  could  have  found 
Megobaniland  on  the  map,  and  none  of  them 
were  in  the  least  interested  in  such  ad- 
ministrative problems  as  how  to  stamp  out 
witchcraft  and  human  sacrifice,  and  how  to 
encourage  cotton-growing  among  a  people 
who  considered  cattle-raiding  as  the  only 
form  of  labour  fit  for  a  man  who  takes  a  pride 
in  himself. 

This  indifference  to  subjects  that  he  con- 
sidered so  important  irritated  Peter  Darrell. 
His  life  on  the  outermost  fringe  of  the 
Empire,  where  he  had  scarcely  ever  seen  a 
white  face  or  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking 
his  mother-tongue,  had  robbed  him  of  a 
sense  of  proportion.  In  Megobaniland  he 
had  been  supreme  lord  over  a  quarter  of  a 
million  people.  In  Ilchester,  to  people  who 
had  known  him  when  he  wore  a  sailor's  suit 
and  trundled  a  hoop,  he  was  only  "  one  of 
old  Mr.  Darrell's  sons,  the  one  who  had  to 
go  abroad  because  he  couldn't  pass  his  Little- 
Go, "  and  the  general  opinion  of  these  was 
that  his  years  of  exile  had  made  him  even 
stupider  than  before. 

A  new  problem  confronted  Peter  as  he 
came  down  to  breakfast  every  morning — ■ 
how  to  fill  the  hours  that  must  pass  before  it 
would  be  time  to  go  to  bed  again.  He  took 
lessons  in  golf,  but  with  little  profit,  for  he 
paid  such  anxious  attention  to  the  pro- 
fessional's directions  as  to  how  to  stand  and 
how  to  hold  his  club  that  he  had  none  to 
spare  for  the  hitting  of  the  ball,  which  he  had 
supposed,  apparently  erroneously,  to  be  the 
chief  object  of  the  game.  The  professional, 
misjudging  his  age  by  the  greyness  of  his  hair 
and  the  lines  that  responsibility  had  traced 
on  his  face,  told  him  that  he  ought  to  have 
started  the  game  earlier  if  he  wanted  to  be  a 
player. 

He  rejoined  the  Ilchester  Tennis  and 
Croquet  Club,  but  with  little  more  profit. 
Before  he  went  out  to  Central  Africa  he  had 
been  rather  hot  stuff  at  tennis,  but  he  was 
disappointed  to  find  that  through  lack  of 
practice  his  game  was  now  barely  lukewarm, 
and  that,  during  the  years  in  which  he  had 


never  had  a  racquet  in  his  hand,  the  average 
player's  game  had  become  so  fast  that  it 
seemed  impossible  to  catch  up  to  it.  No 
one  encouraged  him  to  make  the  attempt. 
Players  who  took  the  game  seriously  did 
not  conceal  their  anxiety  to  avoid  having 
him  for  a  partner. 

Even  the  croquet-players  did  not  welcome 
him.  Politely  but  quite  firmly  they  made 
him  understand  that  though  croquet  does 
not  require  excessive  energy,  it  demands  of 
its  players  skill,  knowledge,  finesse  and 
especially  brains.  Yet  Peter  spent  much  of 
his  time  at  the  courts.  His  subscription 
entitled  him  to  afternoon  tea,  and  he  found 
it  more  amusing  to  sit  and  watch  others  play 
than  to  go  for  lonely  walks  along  roads  that 
were  monotonously  like  each  other.  As  the 
weeks  went  by  he  found  his  thoughts  tend 
more  and  more  to  centre  on  his  meals,  not 
because  he  had  much  appetite,  but  because 
meals  were  definite  events  in  otherwise  un- 
eventful days. 

Elderly  non-playing  members  talked  to 
him  at  the  Tennis  Club,  but  whenever  the 
conversation  passed  beyond  such  opening 
stages  as  the  weather  and  the  condition  of 
the  ground  he  found  it  difficult  to  take  his 
share  in  it.  He  had  arrived  in  England  at  a 
time  when  a  general  election  seemed  im- 
minent, and  he  was  so  crassly  ignorant  of 
party  politics  that  it  took  him  some  time  to 
learn  which  party  was  in  power,  and  still 
more  to  understand  why  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance,  as  most  Ilchester  people  seemed 
to  think,  to  keep  it  in  office.  To  overcome 
his  ignorance  on  the  subject  he  made  a 
practice  of  conscientiously  reading  the  re- 
ports of  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  of  trying  to  get  enthusiastic  over 
such  subjects  as  the  Poor  Law  Emergency 
Provisions  (Scotland)  Bill.  So  far  as  he 
understood  the  arguments  advanced  from 
both  sides  of  the  House  they  all  seemed  so 
excellent  that  he  could  not  see  either  that 
any  change  of  Government  was  needed  or 
that  it  would  do  any  harm  if  it  took  place. 
A  choleric  elderly  colonel  was  explaining  his 
error  to  him  one  afternoon  and  trying  to 
make  him  understand  that  if  the  Opposition 
came  into  power  the  downfall  of  the  British 
Empire  would  inevitably  ensue,  when  a  non- 
playing  lady  member  bore  down  on  them. 
The  colonel  broke  off  his  remarks  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence.  "  Can't  stand  that 
cackling  old  hen,"  he  muttered  and  shuffled 
off  to  another  part  of  the  ground. 

Colonel  Yates's  expression  was  rude  but 
not  wholly  unjustified.     Mrs.  Thurlby's  voice 
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was  not  musical  and  much  practice  on  public 
platforms  had  induced  in  her  the  habit  of 
raising  it  to  an  extent  that  the  importance 
of  her  subject  did  not  always  warrant. 

"  Tell  me  all  about  the  dear  Africans/'  she 
demanded. 

Darrell  rejoiced  at  the  opportunity  of  turn- 
ing from  home  politics  to  a  subject  of  which 
he  really  knew  something.  Eagerly  he 
began  to  enlarge  a  line  of  thought  that  had 
been  occupying  his  mind  at  the  moment 
when  Colonel  Yates  had  joined  him. 

"  They  are  topping  good  fellows  on  the 
whole/'  he  said  warmly,  "  and  those  who 
are  readiest  to  eat  you  on  first  acquaintance 
are  just  the  ones  who  will  most  cheerfully 
die  for  you.  Of  course  they  aren't  all 
cannibals.  I  believe  there  is  little  canni- 
balism, if  any,  in  my  own  district.  All  my 
people  are  cattle-breeders,  and  I  have  a 
theory  that  cannibalism  is  common  only 
among  tribes  that  live  in  forest  country, 
where  cattle  can't  be  reared  and  there  is 
no  game  to  hunt.  You  know,  there's  (a  lot 
to  be  said  for  cannibals  !  Livingstone  dis- 
coyered  that  natives  can  thrive  without  meat 
if  they  can  get  salt,  or  do  without  salt  if  they 
can  get  meat,  but  get  all  sorts  of  beastly 
diseases  if  they  can't  get  either.  Now  I 
expect  that  if  you  yourself  had  been  brought 
up  to  think  it  no  sin  to  kill  your  neighbour, 
and  had  a  hankering  for  meat  of  some  kind, 
you  would  be  a  cannibal  too  !  " 

As  Mrs.  Thurlby  had  not  had  Darrell's 
IrainiDg  in  the  ait  of  regarding  ethical 
matters  from  a  black  man's  point  of  view^,  she 
would  probably  have  felt  herself  grievously 
insulted  by  the  suggestion.  But  she  was  not 
listening.  She  had  specialised  so  much  as  a 
talker  that  she  was  a  very  bad  listener,  and 
though  she  contrived  to  wear  an  air  of  polite 
attention  her  thoughts  were  fixed  on  what 
she  was  going  to  say  as  soon  as  Darrell  gave 
her  the  opportunity. 

"  How  interesting  !  "  she  said  vaguely 
when  he  paused  for  her  comment.  "  And 
dear  Livingstone,  too.  You  mentioned  him, 
didn't  you  ?  Now,  Mr.  Darrell,  I  want  you 
to  do  something  for  me.  A  man  is  coming 
down  here  to  lecture  next  Thursday  week  and 
I  want  you  on  the  platform.  I  shall  take 
the  chair  and  I  want  you  to  move  the  vote  of 
thanks.  It  doesn't  matter  at  all  that  you 
aren't  accustomed  to  public  speaking.  Just 
a  few  words  will  be  enough.  The  fewer  the 
better,  in  fact.  I  shall  do  all  the  talking  that 
is  really  necessary  and  I  will  tell  you  just 
what  I  w^ant  you  to  say." 
Darrell  smiled  at  the  suggestion  that  he 


was  not  accustomed  to  public  speaking. 
But  the  audiences  that  he  had  often 
addressed  were  not  such  as  Mrs.  Thurlby 
had  in  mind.  In  Megobaniland,  whenever 
he  wished  to  promulgate  an  ordinance  that 
he  had  made,  he  summoned  all  the  chief 
men  to  his  court  to  hear  it,  and  began  his 
speech  with  the  w^ords  :  "  Listen,  chiefs  and 
headmen  of  the  Wanazoa  !  This  is  my 
order." 

"  What  do  you  want  me  to  say  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"It  is  really  only  your  presence  on  the 
platform  that  I  want,  because  everybody 
knows  that  you  have  been  in  Africa,  and  in 
any  case  I  shall  tell  them  that  you  have. 
All  I  want  you  to  say  is  just  a  few  words 
about  the  importance  of  missionary  work  in 
Africa." 

Again  Darrell  rejoiced  at  the  chance  of 
talking  on  a  subject  to  which  he  had  given  a 
great  deal  of  thought. 

"  I'll  do  that  with  the  greatest  pleasure. 
You'll  hear  fellows  say  that  missionaries  do 
a  lot  of  harm.  That's  all  rot.  It's  true  that 
niggers  who  come  under  the  influence  of  the 
wrong  sort  of  white  man  lose  all  that's  good 
in  native  standards  of  morals  without  getting 
another  standard  to  take  its  place,  and  the 
poor  missionary  gets  the  blame.     The  sort 

of  missionary  that  does  a  lot  of  harm  is " 

But  Mrs.  .  Thurlby  was  not  in  the  least 
interested  in  Darrell's  personal  views  on  the 
subject. 

"  The  man  who  is  going  to  lecture  is  such 
a  splendid  fellow,"  she  interrupted.  "  He 
has  been  out  in  Africa  for  only  a  little  more 
than  a  year  and  he  has  already  converted 
over  a  hundred  poor  savages." 

"  Through  an  interpreter,  I  suppose," 
said  Darrell  contemptuously.  "  I'll  bet  he 
hasn't  converted  one  !  Until  a  man  knows 
the  language  thoroughly  he  can't  begin  to 
understand  what  is  at  the  back  of  the 
African's  mind — and  it'll  take  him  more 
than  a  year  to  do  that.  Your  man  had 
better  go  back  to  Africa  and  spend  the  next 
ten  years  in  converting  those  hundred 
poor  savages  all  over  again.  He's  the  sort 
of  missionary  who  brings  discredit  on 
missionary  work  !  " 
Mrs.  Thurlby  bristled. 
"  And  why,  may  I  ask,  should  you  suppose 
that  he  has  not  done  what  he  says  he  has 
done  1  " 

"  Because  until  a  man  understands  the 
African  he  can't  hope  to  teach  him  anything, 
and  the  best  man  going  in  so  short  a  time 
could  no  more  teach  a  raw  African  even  the 
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elements  of  Christianity  than  he  could  stuff 
the  contents  of  a  cabin  trunk  into  a  hand- 
bag. Now  I  know  a  missionary  who  has 
converted  only  three  Africans  in  ten  years. 
He's  the  sort  to  support,  the  sort  that 
builds  on  solid  foundations.  Whereas  your 
friend " 

"  My  friend,"  said  Mrs.  Thurlby,  "  says 
quite  definitely  that  he  has  converted  more 
than  a  hundred  African  savages.  He  has 
even  given  their  names  in  the  Quarterly 
Report." 

"  I  dare  say  he  thinks  he  has,"  said  Dar- 
rell.  "  He  probably  does  not  yet  know 
enough  about  the  country  to  realise  that  an 
African  will  pretend  to  believe  anything  a 
white  man  chooses  to  tell  him.  It's  his  idea 
of  good  manners." 

Mrs.  Thurlby  rose  from  her  seat  with  an 
air  intended  to  convey  her  opinion  that 
Darrell  was  a  ribald  scoffer. 

"  I  never  listen  to  an  argument  of  that 
kind,"  she  said. 

"  It  isn't  an  argument,"  protested  Darrell. 
"  It's  a  fact."  But  he  made  his  protest  to 
her  back  as  she  stalked  away. 

After  the  failure  of  his  one  chance  to  talk 
about  things  that  interested  him  he  felt 
lonelier  than  ever.  He  had  a  fit  of  depres- 
sion whenever  he  remembered  that  he  still 
had  many  months  of  leave  to  get  through. 
And  Ilchester,  haunted  with  memories  of 
Winnie,  seemed  the  worst  place  in  which  to 
spend  them.  There  was  a  particular  pew  in 
the  cathedral  where  he  often  sat  for  an  hour 
at  a  time  recalling  days  when  instead  of 
listening  to  the  sermon  he  had  watched  the 
light  from  a  stained-glass  window  play  on 
her  dear  head.  His  visits  to  the  spot  made 
him  so  dejected  that  he  always  resolved 
never  to  go  there  again,  and  at  last  he  decided 
that  the  only  means  of  keeping  away  from  it 
was  to  go  away  from  Ilchester  altogether — ■ 
to  London  or  Scotland  or  Southend-on-Sea, 
any  place  that  would  not  remind  him  hourly 
of  the  girl  who  had  passed  out  of  his  life. 

On  a  day  of  driving  rain,  when  the  damp 
chill  set  throbbing  the  scars  on  his  shoulder 
that  the  lion's  teeth  had  made,  he  braced 
himself  to  go,  and  as  a  preliminary  stowed 
into  packing-cases  the  native  curios  that 
from  time  to  time  he  had  sent  home.  He 
had  had  the  mistaken  idea  that  his  father 
would  like  to  decorate  the  vicarage  hall  with 
African  spears,  battle-axes  and  feather 
headdresses,  and  to  adorn  the  drawing-room 
with  baskets  of  woven  grass  and  specimens 
of  native  beadwork  and  musical  instruments. 
But  as  far  back  as  the  days  when  Peter  had 


worn  knickerbockers  everything  in  the 
vicarage — the  chipped  tobacco  jar  embla- 
zoned with  a  college  crest  on  the  study 
mantelpiece  and  a  faded  photograph  of  the 
Jungfrau,  a  souvenir  of  his  parents'  honey- 
moon, in  the  dining-room — ^had  had  its 
appointed  place  from  which  it  might  on  no 
account  be  moved.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
cook-housekeeper  there  was  enough  rubbish 
in  the  house  already  without  them  heathen 
things  of  Master  Peter's,  and  in  consequence 
they  had  at  last  been  carried  to  the  attic  on 
the  flood-tide  of  an  annual  spring-cleaning. 
As  he  packed  them  they  spoke  to  him  of  the 
great  untamed,  unhedged  spaces  of  Mego- 
baniland,  of  the  songs  that  the  herd-boys 
crooned  as  they  drove  the  cattle  home  at 
sunset,  of  the  rhythmic  beat  of  drums  re- 
sounding through  the  long  cool  nights  at 
harvest-time. 

On  the  following  day  he  took  them  to  the 
British  Museum. 

"  fake  any  of  them  you  like,"  he  said 
to  the  Keeper  of  the  Ethnological  Gallery, 
^'  and  I'll  give  what  you  don't  want  to  the 
shop  outside  where  they  sell  this  sort  of 
thing." 

The  Keeper  of  the  Ethnological  Gallery 
did  not  want  any  of  the  things  that  Darrell 
offered  him.  His  most  pressing  need  was 
space  in  which  to  exhibit  the  thousands  of 
articles  that  were  already  under  his  care. 
But  he  tactfully  took  the  sting  out  of  his 
refusal  by  inviting  Darrell  to  walk  round  the 
gallery  with  him  and  look  at  the  collection  of 
Central  African  objects. 

It  took  no  more  than  three  minutes  for 
Darrell  to  discover  that  here  at  last  was  a 
man  who  could  find  Megobaniland  on  the 
map.  Joyfully  he  unleashed  his  tongue. 
But  in  a  very  short  while  he  was  content  to 
listen  instead  of  talk,  for  he  discovered  that 
the  Keeper  of  the  Ethnological  Gallery, 
though  he  had  never  left  England,  knew  very 
much  more  about  the  Central  African  native 
than  himself,  and  was  able  to  explain  much 
concerning  native  beliefs,  customs  and  super- 
stitions that  he  had  only  partially  under- 
stood. 

"  I  wish  you  would  come  and  dine  with 
me  somewhere,"  said  Darrell  eagerly  when  a 
bell  rang  to  announce  that  it  was  closing- 
time.  "  I  haven't  enjoyed  a  talk  so  much 
since  I  don't  know  when." 

*'  Sorry,"  said  the  Keeper.  "  I'm  on  duty 
at  home.  I've  got  to  play  cricket  with  my 
kids.  But  look  here.  I'll  give  you  a  card 
to  Dearing.  You've  heard  of  him,  I  sup- 
pose ?     No  ?     Well,  go  and  look  him  up. 
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asked  Darrell. 


He'll  be  glad  to  see  you,  and  what  he  doesn't 
know  about  Central  Africa  wouldn't  fill  a 
jam-pot." 

The  address  on  the  card  given  him  led 
Darrell  next  morning  to  a  studio  over  a 
mews  and  to  a  man  who,  until  he  read  the 
name  on  the  card,  did  not  show  any  pleasure 
at  all  at  being  interrupted  at  his  work. 


87 
I  don't  under- 


"  How  ? 
stand." 

"  How  should  you  ?  You've  work  enough 
of  your  own  to  do.  Fellows  at  your  job 
break  the  road  for  me  and  my  pals.  Do  you 
know  anything  about  trypanosomes  ?  " 

"No.  What  are  they  ?  Or  is  it  a 
place  ?  " 


'  You  mustn't  expect  the  British  Government  to  sanction  anything  of  the  kind. 

filibustering.' " 


It  will  look  too  much  like 


"  So  you  like  your  work  in  Africa  ?  "  he 
said,  after  a  few  skirmishing  remarks. 
"  That's  good.  Fill  your  pipe  and  let's 
talk."  He  pointed  to  a  microscope  into 
which  he  had  been  peering  when  Darrell 
disturbed  him.  "  Our  ancestors  used  to 
spread  their  dominion  with  the  sword ; 
but  we  are  going  to  conquer  Africa  with 
that." 


Dearing  laughed. 

"  I'll  try  and  talk  in  words  of  one  syllable. 
Disease  is  the  African's  enemy.  He  is 
usually  born  with  chronic  malaria.  He  may 
shake  it  off  if  he  lives  to  manhood,  but  even 
then  he  has  a  whole  host  of  other  diseases  to 
choose  from — sleeping-sickness,  yaws,  kala- 
azar,  amoebic  dysentery,  blackwater,  dozens 
of  'em — and  if  he  doesn't  get  one  he  gets 
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another.  His  whole  life  is  one  long  fight 
against  the  disease  germs  that  swarm  in  his 
blood.  As  you  know,  an  African  kiddie  up 
to  about  ten  years  old  is  pretty  well  as  in- 
telligent as  a  white  kid,  but  soon  after  he 
reaches  that  age  the  fight  begins  to  take  up 
so  much  of  his  energies  that  he  has  none  left 
for  developing  his  brain  and  he  becomes  the 
thick-headed  dolt  that  no  doubt  has  so  often 
tried  your  patience.  We  are  out  to  alter  all 
"that.  It's  a  long  job.  It's  rather  like 
emptying  the  Serpentine  with  a  saltspoon. 
But  give  us  time  enough — say  a  couple  of 
centuries — and  money  enough — say  a  thou- 
sand million  pounds — and  we'll  do  it." 

"  But  how  ?  " 

"  First  the  microscope  shows  us  the  disease 
germ  in  a  man's  blood.  When  we  have  dis- 
covered it  we  set  to  work  to  find  out  how 
it  gets  there.  As  you  know,  mosquitoes 
carry  the  malaria  germ  and  tsetse-flies  the 
sleeping-sickness  germ.  If  it's  an  insect  that 
carries  the  germ  we've  next  got  to  kill  it. 
That's  where  the  money  is  needed.  It  isn't 
as  easy  to  exterminate  little  creatures  like 
mosquitoes  and  ticks  as  it  is  to  exterminate 
lions  and  elephants.  But  it  can  be  done. 
The  Panama  Canal  couldn't  be  dug  until  the 
mosquitoes  in  the  neighbourhood  were  wiped 
out.  There  is  no  reason  on  earth  why  what 
has  been  done  in  Panama  shouldn't  be  done 
all  over  Africa." 

"  It's  a  long  job,"  said  Darrell. 

"  And  a  slow  job.  There  are  so  many 
blind  alleys  we  have  to  explore.  Boss 
worked  for  five  years  wdthout  any  success 
at  all  before  he  secured  a  conviction  against 
the  mosquito.  And  it's  a  costly  job.  The 
average  civilised  man  doesn't  invest  capital 
in  a  venture  that  isn't  going  to  pay  dividends 
till  a  couple  of  hundred  years  after  he  is 
dead.  I'm  just  back  from  three  years'  work 
in  an  African  forest  where  I  have  been  trying 
to  find  out  why  all  the  niggers  who  live  in 
it  suffer  from  anaemia.  I've  come  home  to 
cadge  money  to  carry  on  with.  Before  I 
went  out  last  time  a  wealthy  old  lady  gave 
me  a  fiver  towards  my  expenses.  I  tried  to 
stick  her  for  another  the  other  day,  but  she 
wouldn't  cough  up  so  much  as  a  tanner 
when  I  had  to  admit  that  so  far  I  had  no 
results  to  show  for  my  work.  I  believe  the 
dear  old  thing  thought  that  I  had  gone  on 
the  spree  with  her  money." 

"  I  know,"  said  Darrell.  "  Or  at  any  rate 
I  can  guess.  But  you  make  me  feel  an  awful 
ass.  I've  felt  pretty  sick  sometimes  because 
no  one  w^as  interested  in  my  pet  ideas.  But 
you — your  work  is  so  infinitely  bigger  and 


finer  than  mine — you  have  good  reason  to 
grouse  if  you  can't  get  people  to  back  you. 
And  I  at  any  rate  see  some  result  of  my  work, 
such  as  when  I  realise  that  my  people  can 
now  go  singly  and  unarmed  where  they  used 
to  ^o  in  peril  of  their  lives.  My  work  is  in 
healthy  country.  Yours  is  in  a  beastly 
dismal  forest.  And  I  suppose  that  at  any 
time  you  are  liable  to  get  one  or  other  of 
the  diseases  you  investigate  ?  " 

"  Naturally.  The  germs  aren't  going  to 
let  me  have  a  monopoly  of  killing.  But 
that's  enough  about  my  work,  tell  me  about 
yours." 

The  two  lunched  together  and  dined  to- 
gether and  talked  about  what  they  were 
doing,  and  what  they  hoped  to  do,  and  what 
might  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  unborn 
generations  of  Africans,  and  of  the  cities  that 
might  take  the  place  of  swamps  when  disease 
had  been  driven  out  of  the  country,  and 
when  they  parted  for  the  night  day  was 
almost  at  hand. 

Next  morning,  fired  with  a  new  idea  and  a 
strengthened  ideal,  Darrell  went  to  White- 
hall, and  after  being  bandied  from  one 
commissionaire  to  another,  and  being  kept 
waiting  for  half  an  hour,  was  at  last  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  the  Permanent  Official 
in  whose  special  care  lay  the  affairs  of 
Megobaniland. 

"  I  want  you  to  let  me  have  a  Medical 
Board,"  said  Darrell  eagerly.  "  I'm  quite 
fit  enough,  I  think.  It's  now  nearly  four 
months  since  I  got  hurt,  the  sea  voyage  home 
did  me  no  end  of  good  and  the  voyage  out 
again  ought  to  finish  the  cure  all  right.  I 
want  to  get  back  to  my  job.  I  don't  know 
if  anyone  is  looking  after  my  district,  as  I 
know  that  the  Commissioner  is  short-handed, 
and  if  he  hasn't  been  able  to  find  someone  to 
send  there  I'm  afraid  that  the  Wanazoa  may 
be  getting  a  bit  out  of  hand.  Besides,  I 
can't  stick  doing  nothing  here  while  there's 
so  much  to  be  done  out  there." 

The  Permanent  Official  looked  at  Darrell 
somewhat  coldly. 

"  You  have  chosen  an  awkward  time  to 
ask  for  a  Board,"  he  said.  *'  It's  a  pity 
you  did  not  ask  for  it  a  week  or  two  ago." 

"  Why  ?  " 

The  Permanent  Official  opened  a  file  and 
took  from  it  a  newspaper  cutting. 

'*  D'you  know  a  rag  of  a  paper  called  The 
Scourge  ?  "  he  asked. 

"No.     I  don't  read  newspapers  much." 

"  It's  a  paper  that  panders  to  the  desire 
of  the  irresponsible  class  to  read  abuse  of 
the  responsible  class.     The  irresponsible  class 
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being   very   much   in  the  majority,  it  has 
attained  so  large  a  circulation  that  it  can  well 
afford  the  cost  of  libel  actions  among  its 
ordinary  current  expenses.     Eead  that." 
Darrell  took  the  cutting  and  read  : 

PERSONALITIES   PILLORIED 
VII 

TIN-POT  TYRANTS 
A  CLOSE-UP  View  of  British  Imperialism 

The  toil-worn  millions  of  this  country  are  clamouring 
with  no  uncertain  voice  for  restriction  of  extravagance  in 
the  public  services.  So  loud  is  the  cry  that  the  Opposition, 
if,  as  seems  likely,  it  shortly  comes  into  power,  will  be 
pledged  to  a  drastic  revision  of  expenditure,  and  even  if 
the  existing  Government  remains  in  office  the  cry  of  the 
hard-pressed  taxpayer  can  no  longer  pass  unheeded.  The 
Scourge  does  not  greatly  care  which  party  reigns  in  White- 
hall. Honest  government  is  all  it  asks,  but  it  demands  • 
that  the  brake  be  put  on  a  system  by  which  lavish  salaries 
are  paid  to  such  men  as  the  subject  of  this  week's  Pillory, 
a  certain  Mr.  Darrell,  Collector  of  the  Wanazoa  District 
of  British  Megobaniland.  Megobaniland  is  that  part  of 
Africa  that  has  most  recently  come  under  the  oppressive 
heel  of  the  British  Imperialist.  The  Scourge  always  has 
denounced  and  always  will  denounce  the  exploitation  of 
helpless  subject  races,  but  it  is  anxious  to  be  fair  and 
always  gladly  welcomes  any  opportunity,  though  such 
opportunities  come  rarely,  of  awarding  praise  where  it 
can  to  those  who  control  the  destinies  of  our  black  brothers 
in  Africa  or  elsewhere.  It  heartily  applauds  therefore  the 
decision,  arrived  at  rather  more  than  a  year  ago  by  the 
Colonial  Office,  that  in  view  of  the  prevalence  in  Megobani- 
land of  the  dread  disease  of  small-pox  its  native  inhabitants 
should  be  vaccinated.  Though  somewhat  tardily  arrived 
at  it  was  a  statesman-like  and,  we  gladly  admit,  a  humane 
idea  and  the  plan  devised  for  carrying  it  out  showed  unusual 
care  for  and  insight  into  native  susceptibilities.  If  white 
doctors  had  been  sent  out  to  vaccinate  the  Megobanilanders 
those  simple  children  of  nature  might  well  have  suspected 
the  operation  of  being  some  new  form  of  tyranny.  They 
would,  the  Colonial  Office  wisely  reasoned,  be  less  likely 
to  fall  into  that  not  unnatural  error,  if  they  received 
vaccination  at  the  hands  of  men  of  their  own  race.  Col- 
oured but  well  quahfied  West  Indian  doctors  were  therefore 
selected  for  the  task. 

So  far  so  good  !  But  did  the  Megobaniland  officials,  as 
their  duty  demanded  and  their  natural  humanity  should 
have  dictated,  do  everything  in  their  power  to  make  the 
plan  a  success  ?  The  Scourge  has  a  very  different  tale  to 
tell. 

Samuel  Wilberforce,  a  native  of  Barbados  and  a  Bachelor 
of  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  was  one  of  the 
negro  doctors  appointed  by  the  Colonial  Office  to  ply  his 
lancet  on  the  arms  of  the  Megobanilanders.  Before  he  set 
out  he  was  invited  by  The  Scourge  to  send  it  frank  and 
fearless  reports  on  the  Megobaniland  system  of  administra- 
tion. This  he  did  and  The  Scourge  is  therefore  enabled  to 
make  a  disclosure  which  we  trust  will  make  to  burn  the 
ears  of  a  tin -pot  tyrant,  the  Mr.  Darrell  aforesaid. 

On  arrival  in  Megobaniland  Samuel  Wilberforce  was 
assigned  to  the  Wanazoa  District  over  which  this  Mr. 
Darrell  rules  as  Collector.  The  Scourge  has  been  unable 
to  get  any  satisfactory  information  as  to  what  qualifica- 
tions, apart  from  brazen  effrontery,  Mr.  Darrell  possesses 
for  the  responsible  task  of  government,  but  it  would  have 
supposed  that  even  a  mere  tyro  in  the  art  of  administration 
would  have  welcomed  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  have  done  all  in 
his  power  to  make  his  humane  mission  a  success.  But 
what  are  the  facts  ?  As  a  Medical  Officer  and  a  Govern- 
ment Official  Mr.  Wilberforce  was  clearly  entitled  to  be 
housed  in  Government  quarters,  but  the  Collector,  though 
himself  enjoying  the  use  of  a  large  and  comfortable  house, 
assigned  to  his  use  a  squalid  native  hut,  infested  with  rats 
and  no  doubt  other  still  more  obnoxious  vermin,  which 
he  had  to  share  with  a  broody  hen.  As  if  this  insult  was 
not  sufficiently  pointed,  Mr.  Darrell  deliberately  humifiated 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  when  the  two  appeared  in  public  together, 
by  making  him  sit  on  a  lower  seat  than  himself.     Were 


these  insults,  to  which  Mr.  Wilberforce  Avas  subjected 
because  his  skin  happened  to  be  of  the  same  colour  as  that 
of  the  subject  race,  all  that  we  have  to  record,  we  could 
dismiss  the  matter  after  pointing  the  moral  that  a  man  so 
obsessed  by  colour  prejudice  is  obviously  unfit  for  the  task 
of  governing  a  coloured  people.  But  rudeness  almost 
brutal  in  its  offensiveness  is  the  least  important  of  Mr. 
Darrell' s  offences  that  we  have  to  recall.  Instead  of 
endeavouring  to  secure  the  success  of  Mr.  Wilberforce's 
mission,  the  Collector  expressed  open  hostility  to  it,  actually 
declaring  his  opinion — we  quote  his  exact  words  recorded 
by  Mr.  Wilberforce  within  an  hour  of  their  being  spoken—- 
that  the  Colonial  Office  "  should  have  had  more  sense  " 
than  to  send  Mr.  Wilberforce  on  his  mission.  Though  Mr. 
Wilberforce  had  received  explicit  instructions  to  vaccinate 
every  apphcant,  the  Collector  used  his  arbitrary  power  to 
confine  his  ministrations  to  those  whom  he  wished  to  reward 
or  with  whom  he  wished  to  curry  favour ;  and  when  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  as  his  duty  to  the  Collector's  superior  officers 
demanded,  sought  to  oppose  Mr.  Darrell's  tyrannical  will, 
this  tin -pot  tyrant  deprived  him  of  his  interpreter  and 
actually  threatened  to  make  the  doctor  a  prisoner  and  set 
him  to  hard  labour  with  the  savages  in  his  chain-gang  ! 

Some  may  be  so  lacking  in  imagination  as  to  see  in  our 
Pillory  only  one  isolated  specimen  of  an  inefficient  official, 
callously  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  those  over  whom  he 
is  set  to  rule.  But  when  it  is  realised  that  the  acts  of 
British  officials  in  such  remote  parts  of  Africa  as  Megobani- 
land seldom  come  under  the  scrutiny  of  public  opinion, 
that  the  people  they  govern  have  no  means  of  ventilating 
their  grievances  or  of  appealing  against  tyrannical  oppres- 
sion, the  thought  of  the  injustices,  unseen  and  unknown, 
that  they  have  the  power  to  perpetrate  must  sicken  the 
heart  of  all  who  have  at  heart  the  welfare  of  Africa's 
oppressed  millions. 

In  placing  our  readers  abreast  of  our  information  we  call 
on  them  to  demand  that  the  first  economy  to  be  made  by 
the  present  or  the  future  Government  should  be  drastic 
reduction  in  the  expenditure  of  public  money  in  the 
exploitation,  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  planters  and  traders, 
of  countries  like  Megobaniland,  and  the  ruthless  sacking 
of  tin-pot  tyrants  such  as  the  subject  of  this  week's  Pillory. 

Darrell  read  the  article  twice — not  without 
wincing — and  handed  back  the  newspaper 
cutting. 

"  It's  grossly  distorted  and  misleading," 
he  said,  "  but  so  far  as  it  relates  to  myself 
the  bare  statement  of  facts  is  true  enough. 
At  the  time  when  that  man  Wilberforce  was 
sent  out  to  me  the  Wanazoa  were  difficult 
to  handle.  They  were  crazy  with  fear  and 
with  hate  of  me  because  we  were  in  the 
middle  of  a  bad  famine  and  they  had  got  it 
into  their  thick  heads  that  I  could  bring  rain 
if  I  chose.  With  only  twelve  armed  native 
soldiers  to  support  my  authority  I  had  no- 
thing but  my  prestige  as  a  white  man  to 
go  on  :  that  is  why  I  could  not  treat  a  negro 
doctor  as  an  equal.  I  agree  with  the  writer 
of  that  article  that  the  Wanazoa  were  likely 
to  regard  vaccination  as  a  form  of  tyranny  ; 
that  is  why,  as  they  regarded  me  during  the 
famine  as  an  absolutely  callous  tyrant,  I 
pretended  to  allow  only  the  best  behaved 
men  to  be  vaccinated.  Everything  went  like 
a  house  on  fire  until  that  fool  Wilberforce 
started  making  speeches  about  wanting  to 
vaccinate  everyone  indiscriminately.  That 
is  why  I  took  away  his  interpreter— when  the 
people  heard  him  they  were  scared  so  stiff 
that  they  very  nearly  broke  out  into  open 
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* '  I  don't  mind  resigning  if  that's  what  you  want,'  said  Darrell  wearily.     *  I  have  no  further  use  for  the  club,'  '* 


rebellion  on  the  spot — and  threatened  to 
shove  him  into  the  chain-gang." 

"  And  did  you  tell  Wilberforce  that  who- 
ever sent  him  out  to  you  ought  to  have  had 
more  sense  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  did.  I  ought  not  to  have  said  it, 
of  course,  but  I  was  so  worried  at  the  time 
that  I'd  have  been  rude  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  himself  if  he  had  interfered 
with  me." 

The  Permanent  Official  smiled. 

"  I  happen  to  be  the  official  responsible 
for  sending  Wilberforce  out  to  you.  That 
doesn't  make  any  odds,  of  course.  I'm 
accustomed  to  abuse.  But  I'll  explain  why 
the  publication  of  that  article  makes  it  in- 
expedient to  let  you  go  back  to  Megobani- 


land  just  now.  A  question  based  on  that 
article  is  going  to  be  asked  in  the  House  and 
all  the  Colonial  Secretary  will  be  able  to 
answer  is  that  he  will  institute  inquiries  into 
your  conduct.  It's  unlikely  that  the  public 
will  let  it  go  at  that.  The  demand  for 
economy  in  the  public  service  is  becoming 
so  strong  that  whether  this  Government  re- 
mains in  power  or  the  Opposition  comes  into 
office  something  will  have  to  be  done  in  the 
direction  of  reducing  expenditure. 

"The  Colonial  Secretary  is  not  the  man 
to  take  much  notice  of  the  sort  of  muck 
that  The  Scourge  publishes,  especially  an 
article  that  is  so  obviously  a  party  man- 
oeuvre, but  he  has  got  to  look  round  for  some 
officials  to  get  rid  of  and  it  is  only  just  that 
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'  I'm  not  sure  that  you  can  be  permitted  to  resign,'  persisted  Mrs.  Thurlby  in  ringing  tones, 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  expel  you  from  the  club.'" 


*  I  behcve 


the  axe  should  fall  on  a  man  who  on  the 
face  of  it  seems  the  headstrong,  self-opinion- 
ated sort  who  prefers  running  his  own 
show  to  obeying  orders  from  headquarters, 
just  the  sort  that  is  liable  in  emergency 
to  create  serious  trouble,  not  at  all  the 
sort  of  man  to  be  left  in  a  remote  district 
where  his  superior  officers  can't  keep  a 
close  eye  on  him.  You  see  my  point,  don't 
you  ?  " 

Darrell  was  obliged  to  admit  that  he  did 
see  the  point.  It  upset  him  so  much  that 
it  did  not  occur  to  him  to  cite  in  his  own 
defence  the  somew^hat  remarkable  fact  that 
he  had  brought  one  of  the  most  turbulent 
tribes  in  Africa  into  subjection  and  ruled 
them  for  nearly  six  years  without  ever  firing 


a  shot  or  causing  a  shot  to  be  fired  in  his  own 
defence. 

"  The  present  Colonial  Secretary  won't 
want  to  leave  any  dirty  linen  for  his  successor 
to  wash.  If  we  let  you  go  back  to  your  job 
before  your  leave  is  expired  it  would  look 
as  if  both  you  and  he  shirk  inquiry.  You 
do  see  my  point,  don't  you  ?  " 

Darrell  nodded  gloomily. 

"  Another  point  is  that  up  till  now  your 
district  in  Megobaniland  has  cost  the  tax- 
payer more  than  it  has  been  worth.  Of 
course  no  one  who  knows  anything  about  it 
is  going  to  blame  you  for  that.  One  can't 
expect  people  like  the  Wanazoa,  who  were 
in  a  state  of  chronic  war  until  six  years  ago, 
to   start   cultivating   cotton   for   barter   for 
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manufactured  articles  all  at  once.  But  the 
man  with  the  vote,  clamouring  for  economy, 
will  blame  you,  and  it  is  he  who  has  to  be 
appeased.  That  being  the  case,  even  if  you 
aren't  axed  when  your  sick  leave  is  up,  you 
won't  be  sent  back  to  your  old  district — a 
job  will  be  found  for  you  somewhere  else,  on 
the  Gold  Coast  perhaps  or  Nigeria." 

"  But  I  shouldn't  be  any  use  there — I 
shouldn't  know  the  language  or  the  customs 
of  the  people  or  anything.  Why  shouldn't 
I  go  back  to  the  Wanazoa — people  whom  I 
know  and  who  know  me  ?  " 

"  Because  in  the  interests  of  economy  your 
district  in  Megobaniland  is  going  to  be 
abandoned  and  the  Wanazoa  left  to  their 
own  devices  again." 

"  But  you  can't  do  that,"  said  Darrell 
earnestly.  "  The  most  appalling  bloodshed 
would  break  out  again.  Until  I  took  over 
the  district  the  Wanazoa  used  every  year  to 
raid  the  Akapolc^ — that's  another  tribe  in  my 
district — and  carry  off  their  women  and 
cattle.  The  poor  WTctches  used  to  hide  their 
kraals  in  almost  inaccessible  parts  of  the 
mountains.  When  I  put  a  stop  to  the  raid- 
ing I  persuaded  them  to  rebuild  their  kraals 
on  more  fertile  land  in  the  valleys.  If  my 
district  is  abandoned  it  won't  be  long  before 
the  W^anazoa  raid  them  again.  You  can't 
let  the  Akapolo  down." 

The  Permanent  Official  shrugged  his 
shoulders. 

"  It's  unfortunate,  of  course.  But  they 
won't  be  any  worse  off  than  they  were  before 
you  took  them  under  your  wing." 

"  Yes,  they  will.  In  the  old  days  they 
used  to  hide  in  caves  and  crannies  and  on 
the  mountain  tops  when  their  scouts  re- 
ported that  the  Wanazoa  were  coming. 
Now  that  they  are  down  in  the  valleys  the 
Wanazoa  will  be  able  to  wipe  them  out — 
they  won't  stand  a  dog's  chance.  Besides, 
I  promised  the  Akapolo  on  the  faith  of  the 
British  Government  that  they  should  be  pro- 
tected as  long  as  the  British  Government 
endured." 

"  But,  you  see,  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned, the  British  Government  isn't  going 
to  endure,"  said  the  Permanent  Official 
cynically.  "  Don't  think  that  I  don't 
appreciate  your  point  of  view.  I  do.  But 
we  don't  know  who  the  next  Colonial 
Secretary  will  be  and  the  question  is  w^hether 
he  will  feel  himself  bound  to  go  on  spending 
money  in  defending  an  obscure  African  tribe 
because  of  the  promise  of  an  official  whom 
he  has  never  heard  of.  Consider  his  diffi- 
culties.    He,  just  as  much  as  you  and  I,  is 


the  servant  of  the  man  who  puts  his  cross  on 
a  voting  paper,  and  if  that  man  puts  him  into 
office  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  he 

has  got  to  economise "     The  Permanent 

Official  shrugged  his  shoulders  again — 
"  Well,  there  you  are,  you  see." 

"  Doesn't  the  honour  of  the  British 
Government  count  for  anything  ?  "  de- 
manded Darrell  hotly. 

"  The  honour  of  a  composite  body  like  a 
Government  is  always  of  a  lower  standard 
than  that  of  its  individual  members.  A 
man  can  afford  to  be  "Quixotic  if  no  one  but 
himself  is  concerned  ;  a  Cabinet  Minister 
can't.     There  is  no  more  to  be  said." 

The  Permanent  Official  rose  to  his  feet. 
Darrell  did  not  take  the  hint  that  the  inter- 
view was  over.  He  sat  staring  at  the  patch 
of  carpet  between  his  feet,  stunned  by  the 
shock  of  being  told  that  all  he  had  tried  to 
do  had  been  done  for  nothing.  He  remem- 
bered the  kraal  of  Matipa,  the  paramount 
chief,,  as  he  had  seen  it  on  the  first  day  of 
his  government  of  the  Wanazoa,  the  soil  of 
the  homa  black  with  clotted  human  blood, 
the  vultures  pecking  at  the  heads  of  the  slain 
that  crowned  the  posts  of  the  stockade.  He 
knew  that  unless  he  or  another  white  man 
in  his  place  continued  to  rule  the  Wanazoa 
they  would  quickly  fall  back  into  the  slough 
from  which  he  had  laboured  so  hard  to  drag 
them.  At  last  he  rose  and  gave  himself  a 
slight  shake,  as  if  bracing  himself  to  face  the 
future. 

"  That  ends  my  career,  then,"  he  said. 
"  I  have  done  with  Government  service.  If 
the  promise  I  made  to  the  Akapolo  isn't 
binding  on  the  Government,  it  is  binding  on 
me.  I'm  going  back  to  the  Wanazoa.  I 
don't  know  if  they  will  obey  me  when  I  no 
longer  have  a  bodyguard  of  King's  African 
Kifles  to  enforce  my  orders  and  the  power  of 
the  Great  White  King  to  back  me.  But  if 
they  won't  obey  me  they  can  kill  me.  It'll 
be  all  one  to  me.  I  shall  have  done  my  best 
to  keep  faith." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  intend  to  go  and 
make  yourself  a  sort  of  paramount  chief  in 
what  used  to  be  your  district  ?  "  asked  the 
Permanent  Official.  "  You  mustn't  expect 
the  British  Government  to  sanction  anything 
of  the  kind.  It  will  look  too  much  like 
filibustering." 

"  I  don't  care  two  pins  what  it  looks  hke," 
said  Darrell  bitterly,  "  and  I  haven't  any  use 
for  a  Government  that  breaks  its  word." 

As  he  walked  to  a  shipping  office  to  book 
a  passage  by  the  next  African-bound 
steamer,  Darrell  was  so  dazed  with  the  blow 
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that  had  fallen  on  him  that  he  more  than 
onco  unintentionally  jostled  people  who  had 
as  much  right  to  the  pavement  as  himself. 
He  was  too  angry  to  apologise.  In  his  eyes 
they  were  people  who  knew  little  and  cared 
less  about  what  such  men  as  himself  did  and 
hoped  to  do  in  Central  Africa,  people  who 
cared  more  for  national  economy  than  for 
national  honour. 

He  was  a  little  calmer  by  the  time  that  he 
was  in  the  train  on  his  way  back  to  Ilchester, 
but  not  calm  enough  to  listen  politely  to  a 
fellow-passenger  who  wanted  him  to  share 
her  indignation  against  the  judges  at  the 
Ilchester  Flower  Show  because  they  had 
awarded  to  a  rival's  sweet-peas  a  prize  that 
she  considered  ought  to  have  been  given  to 
her  own.  He  wanted  to  examine  the  project 
that  he  had  so  suddenly  formed  and  see  if  it 
were  feasible.  He  had  to  go  back  to  the 
Wanazoa,  to  announce  to  them  that  they 
were  no  longer  subjects  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  to  tell  them  that  in  future  they 
were  to  regard  him  as  their  king.  Would 
they  obey  him  ?  He  believed  they  would. 
Though  every  law  he  had  enacted  for  their 
government  had  been  promulgated  in  the 
name  of  the  Great  White  King,  he  knew  that 
this  must  have  been  to  them  a  somewhat 
meaningless  formula.  It  was  not  the  King 
he  served  but  himself  that  they  had  obeyed. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  organise  some  sort 
of  armed  force  to  take  the  place  of  the 
King's  African  Eiflemen  who  had  been  his 
bodyguard,  men  who  would  police  the 
country  under  his  orders.  And  these  men 
would  have  to  be  paid.  It  would  be  neces- 
sary to  impose  a  tax  of  some  kind.  The 
thought  brought  him  face  to'  face  with  the 
problem  of  how  when  he  no  longer  received 
a  salary  he  himself  was  to  live  and  support 
the  barbaric  state  that  the  position  he  meant 
to  assume  would  necessitate.  His  salary 
would  continue  until  the  period  of  his  sick 
leave  had  expired.  When  that  was  spent  he 
must  fall  back  on  his  savings.  And  after- 
wards ?  For  the  first  time  since  it  had 
happened  Darrell  felt  thankful  that  Winifred 
had  broken  of!  their  engagement.  His 
future  seemed  too  uncertain  for  there  to  be 
any  room  in  it  for  a  wife. 

He  was  met  on  the  threshold  of  the  vicar- 
age by  his  father's  elderly  cook-housekeeper, 
a  woman  who  having  bathed  him  and 
spanked  him  and  made  rock-cakes  for  him 
when  he  was  a  child,  had  no  respect  whatever 
for  the  Collector  of  the  Wanazoa  District 
of  Megobaniland,  but  a  very  great  love  for 
Master  Peter. 


"  I  got  your  telegram  saying  as  you  was 
coming  back,"  she  said,  smiling  mysteriously, 
"  and  I  believe  there's  a  bit  of  good  luck  com- 
ing to  you.  There's  someone  waiting  to  see 
you  in  the  drawing-room,  a  lady  as  I 
wouldn't  be  surprised  but  what  you'll  be 
glad  to  see.  But  since  she  came  that  Mrs. 
Thurlby  and  some  gentlemen  came  and  said 
they  wanted  to  see  you  most  important.  I 
put  them  into  the  dining-room,  and  if  you 
take  my  advice  you'll  go  and  get  rid  of  them 
first  of  all." 

Peter  could  not  think  of  any  lady  in  all 
England  that  he  at  all  wished  to  see,  but  he 
hung  up  his  hat,  and  following  the  cook- 
housekeeper's  advice,  went  into  the  dining- 
room.  There  he  found  Mrs.  Thurlby,  look- 
ing very  aggressive,  and  four  elderly  gentle- 
men who  looked  as  if  they  heartily  wished 
themselves  elsewhere.  One  of  these,  the 
Colonel  Yates  who  had  made  invidious 
comparison  between  Mrs.  Thurlby  and  a 
harmless  and  most  useful  bird,  offered  his 
hand,  but  the  other  three  avoided  his  eye 
and  affected  to  be  much  interested  in  the 
faded  photograph  of  the  Jungfrau. 

"  Be  seated,  Mr.  Darrell,"  said  Mrs. 
Thurlby  majestically.  "  We  represent  the 
Committee  of  the  Ilchester  Tennis  Club." 

"  The  rest  of  the  Committee  haven't  been 
consulted  in  the  matter,"  corrected  Colonel 
Yates.  "  We  don't  represent  anyone  but 
ourselves.  Keep  a  stiff  upper  lip,  my  boy. 
I'll  see  you  through." 

"  At  any  rate  we  are  all  members  of  the 
Committee,"  persisted  Mrs.  Thurlby.  "  Mr. 
Darrell,  have  you  seen  an  article  about  your- 
self in  the  latest  number  of  The  Scourge  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Peter  apathetically.  "  I've 
seen  it." 

Mrs.  Thurlby  sat  back  in  her  chair  and 
folded  her  arms. 

"  We  should  like  an  explanation  of  it,"  she 
said  in  a  tone  which  showed  that  she  was 
thoroughly  enjoying  herself.  "  In  the  first 
place  we  want  to  know  whether  the  charges 
brought  against  you  are  true." 

"  Oh,  yes.  They  are  true  enough  after  a 
fashion." 

"  We  should  like  an  explanation,  please." 

Colonel  Yates  muttered  into  his  moustache 
something  only  partly  audible  about  people 
minding  their  own  confounded  business. 

"  I  don't  know  that  it  is  much  use  to  try 
and  explain,"  said  Darrell.  "  I  doubt  if  you 
would  understand." 

"  Perhaps  my  intelligence  is  not  of  so  low 
an  order  as  you  seem  to  suppose,"  snorted 
Mrs.  Thurlby. 
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"  When  that  fellow  Wilberforce  came  into 
my  district,''  said  Darrell,  "  my  people  were 
half  crazy  with  hunger  and  fear  because  they 
were  in  the  thick  of  a  bad  famine.  They 
were  furious  with  me  because  I  w^ould  not  let 
them  accuse  all  the  friendless  old  men  and 
women  in  the  tribe  of  witchcraft  and  would 
not  allow  them  to  be  tortured  wholesale  for 
driving  away  the  rain.  They  were  on  the 
point  of  rebellion,  and  Wilberforce  compli- 
cated matters  by  trying  to  undermine  my 
authority.  I  think  that  is  all  there  is  to 
explain." 

"  You  ought  to  have  stood  him  against  a 
wall  and  shot  him,"  said  Colonel  Yates. 
"  When  you  are  dealing  with  savages  a  bullet 
in  time  sometimes  saves  having  to  call  out 
machine-guns." 

"  I  am  not  satisfied,"  said  Mrs.  Thurlby. 
"  We  represent  the  Ilchester  Tennis  Club, 
and  every  club  has  the  right  to  expel  a 
member  guilty  of  conduct  unbecoming  a 
gentleman." 

"  Eats  !  "  exclaimed  Colonel  Yates. 

"  I  don't  mind  resigning  if  that's  what  you 
want,"  said  Darrell  wearily.  "  I  have  no 
further  use  for  the  club.  I  am  going  back 
to  Africa  at  once,  and  it's  on  the  cards  that 
I  shall  never  come  home  again." 

"I'm  not  sure  that  you  can  be  permitted 
to  resign,"  persisted  Mrs.  Thurlby  in  ringing 
tones  that  must  have  been  heard  in  the 
drawing-room  in  spite  of  the  two  closed 
doors  that  intervened.  "  I  believe  that  it  is 
our  duty  to  expel  you  from  the  club.  It  isn't 
only  on  that  article  in  The  Scourge  that  I 
base  my  opinion.  Six  months  ago  Canon 
Neville's  niece  went  out  to  Africa  to  marry 
you.  The  next  thing  we  heard  was  that  she 
had  arrived  at  what  was  to  have  been  her 
future  home  but  had  broken  off  the  engage- 
ment. A  girl  does  not  break  off  her  engage- 
ment without  a  very  good  reason.  Why  did 
she  do  it  ?     That's  what  I  want  to  know." 

The  door  opened  and  Winifred  Neville 
entered  the  room.  She  seated  herself  on 
Darrell's  right  and  put  her  arm  through  his 
so  that  he  could  hardly  fail  to  see  that  the 
engagement  ring  he  had  given  her  was 
restored  to  its  proper  place. 

*'  I   will  tell   you   why   I   broke   of!   my 


engagement,  Mrs.  Thurlby,"  she  said. 
"  When  I  got  out  to  Megobaniland  the  Com- 
missioner's wife  made  it  very  clear  to  me 
that  it  would  be  my  duty  to  serve  my  hus- 
band to  the  uttermost,  because  his  life  was 
devoted  to  serving  to  the  uttermost  the 
people  whom  he  governed,  people  more 
degraded,  Mrs.  Thurlby,  than  you  can 
imagine,  yet  with  some  feelings,  perhaps, 
finer  than  you  could  appreciate.  I  may  tell 
you  that  when  those  people  heard  that  I 
was  coming  home  a  deputation  of  chiefs 
came  to  me  to  urge  me  to  entreat  Peter  to 
come  back  to  them,  and  the  paramount  chief 
whom  Peter  had  deposed  said  :  '  We  watch 
across  the  lake  every  day  for  his  return 
because  since  he  left  us  clouds  have  covered 
the  face  of  the  sun.'  When  first  I  realised 
how  much  I  should  have  to  sacrifice  I  had 
not  the  courage  to  face  a  future  among  them. 
But  after  living  awhile  among  the  mis- 
sionaries in  Peter's  district  I  became  in- 
fected with  their  ideals.  For  that  reason  I 
have  come  home — I  reached  Plymouth  this 
morning — to  ask  Peter  to  forget  that  once 
I  shirked.  And  now  that  you  have  had  your 
answer,  perhaps  you  wouldn't  mind  going. 
Open  the  door  for  Mrs.  Thurlby,  Peter." 

Peter  obeyed  mechanically.  Mrs.  Thurlby 
glared,  choked— but  took  the  hint.  The 
men,  who  had  wished  themselves  elsewhere, 
took  steps  to  realise  their  wish.  Colonel 
Yates  hesitated,  then  followed  them,  mutter- 
ing something  about  making  himself  scarce 
being  the  most  acceptable  thing  he  could  do. 

Then  Winifred  faced  Peter  and  opened  her 
arms.  He  put  his  hands  on  her  shoulders 
but  held  her  from  him. 

"  Winnie  !  "  he  said  hoarsely.  "  What 
does  this  mean  ?  " 

"  It  means  '  where  thou  goest  I  will  go, 
and  where  thou  lodgest  I  will  lodge.'  " 

Still  he  held  her  from  him  and  told  her  of 
the  blow  that  had  befallen  him  that  day,  of 
the  determination  he  had  come  to,  of  the 
poverty,  hardship  and  danger  that  it  would 
involve.     Winifred  heard  him  to  the  end. 

"  The  Wanazoa  are  your  people,"  she  said. 
''  Henceforth  '  thy  people  shall  be  my 
people.'  "  She  shook  his  hands  from  her 
shoulders  and  drew  him  towards  her.  "  And 
naught  but  death  shall  part  thee  and  me." 
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IT  fell  upon  a  day  when  spring  was  at  its 
height  and  when  the  apple-trees  in  the 
west  of  Britain  were  bowed  down  u^der 
their  weight  of  rosy  blossom,  that  a  small 
cavalcade  of  travellers  was  wending  its  way 
along  the  rough  roads  that  lay  beside  the 
banks  of  the  river  Severn.  At  the  head  of  the 
cavalcade  rode  a  woman  no  longer  young  ; 
yet  whose  bright  blue  eyes  and  haughty 
mien  showed  that  time  and  sorrow  had 
failed  to  crush  the  indomitable  spirit  that 
animated  her.  This  was  the  Lady  Gwyneth, 
daughter  of  a  British  chieftain,  and  widow 
of  one  of  the  Roman  colonists  who  were 
born  in  Britain  after  the  first  invasion  of 
the  conquering  Empire.  Her  late  husband's 
grandfather  had  come  over  with  Julius 
Csesar  ;  and  had  been  so  charmed  with  the 
fields  and  forests  of  this  pleasant  island  that 
he  had  settled  in  Britain  and  had  never 
returned  to  Rome.  His  son  had  followed 
in  his  footsteps.  But  his  grandson — who 
had  married  a  British  maiden- — was  not  con- 
tent to  spend  his  life  so  far  away  from 
Roman  civilisation  and  Roman  culture ; 
so  he  had  carried  away  his  youthful  bride 
to  a  new  life  beyond  the  sea. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Lady 
Gwyneth  had  spent  the  whole  of  her  married 
life  under  the  shadow  of  imperial  Rome  ; 
but  when  her  husband  was  dead  and  her 
children  were  married,  and  she  found  herself 
old  and  alone  in  a  strange  land,  her  heart 
ached  for  her  own  country  and  her  own 
people  ;  so  she  turned  her  face  westward 
and  returned  to  the  land  where  she  was 
born ;  and  she  took  up  her  abode  in  a  villa 
which  her  husband's  father  had  built  and 
bequeathed  to  his  son,  not  far  from  the  stern 


fortress  where  she  had  spent  her  childhood 
and  where  her  brother  still  reigned  in  his 
father's  stead. 

It  was  not  only  homesickness  that  brought 
the  Lady  Gwyneth  back  to  British  shores. 
Whilst  she  was  young  and  happy,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  love  of  husband  and  children, 
the  needs  of  her  soul  were  completely  satis- 
fied by  the  feasts  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Roman  gods  ;  but  when  she  became  old 
and  lonely,  and  realised  that  her  life  was 
approaching  its  end,  her  weary  spirit  shrank 
from  the  fighting  and  roystering  rulers  of 
Olympus,  and  craved  for  a  purer  and  simpler 
faith.  Then  she  recalled  the  sterner  and 
less  sophisticated  teaching  of  her  early  days, 
and  yearned  for  the  white-robed  Druids  and 
the  woodland  gods  of  her  childhood.  But 
alas  ! — when  she  returned  to  the  sylvan  rites 
and  mysteries  which  had  cast  their  magic 
over  those  early  days,  she  found  that  the 
glamour  had  departed ;  and  she  realised 
that  the  magic  had  lain,  not  in  the  rites 
themselves,  but  in  the  youth  which  she 
brought  to  them  ;  and  that  they  offered  no 
more  comfort  to  her  world-worn  and  weary 
spirit  than  did  the  gods  of  Rome.  She  was 
a  wise  woman  and  she  could  tear  away  the 
veil  from  her  eyes  ;  and  she  at  last  under- 
stood that  it  was  the  hope  and  glory  of  her 
own  youth  that  had  sanctified  the  sacred 
groves  of  Britain  ;  and  the  peace  and  comfort 
of  her  married  life  that  had  lent  such  joy 
and  comfort  to  the  worship  of  the  Eoman 
gods.  The  Druids  and  the  Olympians  had 
done  nothing  for  her  ;  she  had  merely  en- 
dowed them  with  her  own  joy  and  vitality ; 
and  now  that  the  happiness  of  her  life  was 
over,    she   had   nothing   left   wherewith    to 
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glorify  and  vitalise  the  gods  whom  she 
worshipped.  As  she  had  nothing  to  give 
them,  so  they  had  nothing  to  give  her; 
and  life  and  death  were  alike  empty. 

Then,  at  the  moment  of  her  complete 
disillusionment,  tidings  reached  her  of  a 
stranger  who  had  come — with  a  handful  of 
followers — to  Glastonbury,  preaching  a  new 
religion  and  teaching  a  fresh  philosophy ; 
and  her  restless  and  dissatisfied  spirit — 
thirsting  for  anything  that  would  comfort 
its  loneliness  and  satisfy  its  longing — im- 
pelled her  forthwith  to  visit  this  stranger, 
and  to  see  if  he  could  help  her  in  her  search 
for  truth. 

He  was,  she  learned,  a  wealthy  merchant 
who  had  visited  these  shores  in  days  gone 
by.  Ever  since  the  days  of  the  Phoenician 
traders  who  came  to  Cornwall  from  Tyre  in 
search  of  tin,  Eastern  merchantmen  had 
landed  on  these  far-off  islands  from  time  to 
time  on  various  trading  expeditions  ;  and 
among  them  had  been  one  from  Arimathsea, 
in  Syria, — a  rich  man  and  one  held  in 
honour  among  his  own  people — Joseph  by 
name.  He  had  come  once  more,  but  no 
longer  as  a  merchant  prince ;  this  time  his 
object  had  been  neither  to  buy  tin  nor  to 
sell  the  rich  materials  and  metals  of  his 
native  land  ;  he  now  came  as  an  itinerant 
preacher,  imbued  with  the  message  of  strange 
happenings  in  the  land  beyond  the  coasts 
of  Tyre.  And  no  sooner  did  the  Lady 
Gwyneth  hear  of  him,  than  she  made  up  her 
mind  to  learn  all  that  he  had  to  teach. 

So  she  set  out  with  her  train  of  soldiers 
and  waiting-women  to  travel  to  Glastonbury ; 
and  she  sent  messengers  before  her  to 
Pendryn,  a  British  chieftain  in  those  parts, 
asking  him  to  grant  her  and  her  cavalcade 
a  night's  lodging  in  his  fortress  on  their 
way.  And  because,  although  she  was  old 
and  wise  she  was  still  a  woman,  her  eyes 
grew  bright  and  blue  as  she  dwelt  in  thought 
upon  meeting  Pendryn  again  after  all  these 
years ;  for  they  had  loved  each  other  in 
their  youth,  before  the  young  Roman 
colonist  had  bewitched  Gwyneth  with  his 
learning  and  culture,  and  with  his  stories  of 
the  glories  that  awaited  her  if  she  would 
marry  him  and  go  with  him  to  the  splendours 
of  the  Empire  beyond  the  sea. 

So  the  Lady  Gwyneth  and  her  train  passed 
through  the  apple-orchards  and  mounted 
the  hills  till  they  came  to  the  gate  of  the 
stern  fortress  in  the  mountains  above  the 
Severn  ;  at  the  sound  of  her  coming  the  old 
British  chieftain  came  out  to  greet  her  and 
to  bid  her  welcome  to  his  grim  mountain 


home.  He  was  a  tall  man  with  the  remains 
of  great  beauty  and  strength  ;  and  with  his 
aquiline  nose  and  piercing  dark  eyes  looked 
like  an  old  eagle ;  but  even  on  his  great 
strength  the  years  had  left  their  mark,  and 
his  stern  face  was  lined,  and  his  curling  hair 
and  beard  were  grey.  Just  at  first  the  two 
friends  were  astonished  at  the  changes  in 
each  other  that  the  years  had  wrought ; 
and  then,  as  they  looked  into  one  another's 
eyes,  they  were  more  astonished  that  the 
years  had  changed  them  so  little  ;  and  that 
the  brave  young  Pendryn  and  the  brilHant 
young  Gwyneth  were  really  just  the  same  as 
they  used  to  be,  only  faintly  and  super- 
ficially disguised  by  a  few  grey  hairs  and  a 
few  faint  wrinkles.  And  as  they  sat  and 
feasted  together  in  the  great  hall,  the  years 
rolled  away,  and  they  talked  of  the  days 
when  all  the  world  was  young.  At  least 
Gwyneth  talked  and  Pendryn  listened,  as 
they  had  been  wont  to  do  in  the  years  that 
were  no  more. 

She  told  him  how  happy  she  had  been  in 
the  early  days  of  her  marriage  in  her  stately 
Roman  home  ;  and  how  kind  her  husband 
had  been  to  her  and  how  beautiful  had  been 
her  children ;  and  then,  later,  how  her 
children  had  married  and  settled  in  distant 
parts  of  the  far-flung  Empire  ;  and  how  her 
husband  had  become  still  kinder  to  her,  for 
without  him  she  would  have  been  all  alone. 
And  she  went  on  to  tell  how  the  day  of  life 
had  waned  and  the  shadows  had  lengthened  ; 
and  how  at  last  her  wealthy  Roman  husband 
had  been  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  then 
she  was  desolate  indeed.  And  Pendryn 
listened  as  he  had  always  listened,  and  with 
an  interest  and  sympathy  that*  knew  no 
bounds. 

Then  she  told  him  how  happily  she  had 
worshipped  the  gods  of  Rome  in  the  zenith 
of  her  womanhood  ;  and  how  they  had  failed 
her  at  last  when  she  was  old  and  alone. 

"  The  gods  are  even  as  men,"  she  added, 
"  and  have  no  use  for  us  when  we  are  old 
and  grey-headed.  It  was  no  aged  Daphne 
whom  Apollo  pursued  among  the  laurels, 
and  no  time-worn  Endymion  that  drew 
Diana  down  from  the  sky.  Of  a  truth  there 
is  no  room  for  the  aged  and  the  weary  at  the 
feasts  of  Olympus,  any  more  than  there  is 
room  for  us  at  the  dances  of  the  Druids. 
It  is  no  longer  for  us  to  crown  ourselves  with 
vine-leaves  or  to  embrace  under  the  mistle- 
toe. These  pleasures  w^e  have  outgrown, 
and  the  gods  have  naught  else  to  offer  us 
in  their  stead." 

"  You    speak    truly,"    replied    Pendryn ; 
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"  but  all  those  things  were  good  when  we 
were  young.  And  it  seems  to  me,  Lady, 
that  it  is  not  so  much  that  we  are  too  old 
for  the  gods  to  love  us,  as  that  we  are  too 
old  to  love  the  gods." 

Gwyneth  laughed,  and  her  laugh  was  still 
the  laughter  of  a  girl.  ''  How  true,  my 
Pendryn  !  And  how  like  you  !  You  always 
spoke  little  and  to  the  point ;  whilst  I  spoke 
much  and  beside  the  mark." 

Pendryn  smiled  ;  "  Maybe  ;  but  it  was 
good  to  hear  you,  however  you  spoke  ;  and 
it  is  good  still." 

"  Then  you  shall  hear  more  of  it,  my  friend. 
As   ever,    I   go   further   than  you ;     and   I 


"  Maybe,  maybe  ;  but  it  was  very  good 
while  it  lasted." 

"  And,  again,  when  my  heart  was  uplifted 
as  I  joined  in  the  sacrifices  to  the  gods  of 
Kome,  it  was  not  the  gods  who  filled  me  with 
contentment  and  encompassed  my  soul  with 
peace  ;  it  was  my  husband  and  my  children 
who  satisfied  the  hunger  of  my  heart  and 
crowned  my  life  with  joy.  I  thought  it 
was  religion,  but  it  was  really  wedded 
bliss." 

The  old  soldier  bowed  his  head.  "  And 
surely  that  also  was  good  while  it  lasted, 
though  I  for  my  part  never  tasted  it.  Wars 
and  tumults  and  struggles  against  wind  and 


'  My  whole  world  fell  in  ruins  about  my  ears.' 


maintain  that  we  gave  more  to  the  gods 
than  they  ever  gave  to  us.  It  was  not  they 
that  we  loved ;  but  ourselves  as  seen  in  them." 

The  eyes  of  the  old  man  twinkled  :  "  May- 
be, maybe,"  was  all  he  said. 

But  the  Lady  Gwyneth  said  much  more  : 
"  In  the  days  of  our  youth,  when  our  hearts 
glowed  within  us  as  we  danced  under  the 
mistletoe  at  the  feasts  of  Midwinter — and 
again  when  we  danced  on  the  greensward  on 
Midsummer  Eve,  whilst  the  white-robed 
Druids  chanted  hymns  of  praise — it  was  not 
the  glory  of  the  gods  that  filled  our  hearts 
with  joy  and  thanksgiving ;  it  was  because 
we  loved  each  other,  you  and  I,  and  thrilled 
with  gladness  at  being  together.  We  thought 
it  was  religion,  but  it  was  really  love." 


weather  and  invading  foes  have  been  the 
only  wife  and  children  that  I  have  ever 
known." 

Gwyneth's  blue  eyes  grew  tender  :  "  Poor 
Pendryn,  you  have  missed  much  in  life  !  " 

"  And  gained  much,  my  Gwyneth.  But 
of  that  we  will  speak  later." 

"  So  I  came  back  to  the  gods  of  my  child- 
hood," continued  Gwyneth  ;  "  but  they 
gave  me  no  more  comfort  than  did  the  gods 
of  Rome." 

"  Poor  Gwyneth  :  you  also  have  missed 
much  in  life  !  " 

*'  Yes,  verily  ;  but  I  do  not  yet  despair. 
For  tidings  have  come  to  me  of  a  new 
teacher  who  has  settled  at  Glastonbury  with 
a  small  band  of  followers ;    and  I  am  on 
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my  way  to  see  if  he  cannot  give  me  rest 
for  my  soul." 

Again  Pendryn  smiled  :  **  The  old  Gwyn- 
etli — by  which  I  mean  the  young  Gwyneth  ; 
always  in  search  of  something  new  !  The 
years  have  not  changed  you  much,  dear 
friend." 

"It  is  my  nature ;  I  must  always  be 
seeking  until  I  find  the  Truth.  And  I  hear 
strange  things  of  this  Tyrian  merchant,  who 
has  forsaken  a  life  of  ease  and  wealth  and 
turned  pilgrim  in  his  old  age.  'Tis  said  that 
he  came  to  Glastonbury  at  the  time  of  the 
Druids'  Midwinter  festival,  that  he  planted 
his  pilgrim's  staff  in  the  earth,  and  that  it 
straightway  was  covered  with  May-blossoms. 
My  life  has  come  to  its  winter  solstice,  and 
of  a  truth  I  am  too  old  for  the  British  wreaths 
of  mistletoe  or  the  Roman  garlands  of  vine- 
leaves  ;  but  a  thorn-tree  that  blossoms  at 
Midwinter  is  surely  the  flower  for  me  !  " 

*'  Ah  !  Gwyneth,  it  makes  one  young  again 
to  listen  to  the  cravings  of  your  restless 
spirit — never  at  rest,  but  always  stretching 
out  after  something  better  !  " 

The  woman  tossed  her  head.  "  'Tis  good 
for  you  thus  to  listen  !  You  were  always 
too  slow  to  move,  Pendryn — ^too  contented 
with  things  as  they  were,  and  too  sure  that 
as  they  were  so  they  would  always  be.  It 
was  that  which  came  between  us  in  the  old 
days.  Because  we  loved  each  other,  you 
made  sure  that  we  always  would  love  each 
other,  and  you  went  on  your  way  contented  ; 
and  while  you  were  busy  with  your  lands 
and  your  fighting  and  your  duties  as  a 
chieftain,  the  wit  and  learning  of  my  Roman 
lover  stole  my  heart  away." 

The  old  Briton  sighed  as  he  stroked  his 
beard.  "  You  speak  truly,  Gwyneth ;  I 
made  too  sure  of  my  happiness  and  so  lost 
it.  It  has  been  a  fault  of  mine  to  take  life 
too  easily ;  but  I  have  had  my  punish- 
ment." 

Being  a  woman,  Gwyneth  desired  to  talk 
about  this  punishment ;  being  a  man, 
Pendryn  did  not.  "  Me  thinks  you  bore 
your  punishment  fairly  well,"  she  said  half 
scornfully ;  for  her  quick  eyes  had  noted 
that  though  her  former  playmate's  curly 
hair  and  beard  had  grown  grey,  and  his 
aquiline  face  weather-beaten,  there  was  still 
a  look  of  peace  and  happiness  about  him 
which  her  own  softer  features  lacked. 

He  shook  his  head  :  "  Not  at  first,  Gwyn- 
eth. When  I  learned  that  you  had  changed 
towards  me  and  had  given  your  hand  in 
marriage  to  another,  my  whole  world  fell 
in  ruins  about  my  ears,  and  my  life  seemed 


not  worth  living.     Then  something  happened 
which  changed  everything." 

The  lady's  eyes  were  alight  with  interest. 
"  What  was  that  ?  Tell  me  quickly,  Pen- 
dryn ;  for  whatsoever  affects  you  will  never 
lack  interest  for  me.  I  have  talked  too 
much  about  myself.  It  is  time  now  for 
you  to  take  up  your  tale." 

**  You  could  never  talk  too  much  about 
yourself  to  me,  Gwyneth,"  the  old  soldier 
answered  simply ;  "  there  are  only  two  in 
the  whole  world — you-  and  one  other — about 
whom  I  wish  to  hear." 

"  Well,  you  have  heard  about  me,"  replied 
the  lady,  settling  herself  more  comfortably 
upon  the  fur-covered  couch  ;  *'  now  let  me 
hear  about  the  one  other." 

So  Pendryn  began  his  tale.  "  It  happened 
in  this  wise  :  after  you  had  married  and  gone 
away,  I  thought  that  there  was  nothing  left 
to  live  for  ;  and  my  heart  was  full  of  bitter- 
ness towards  you  and  the  whole  world." 

*'  Towards  me  ?  "  Old  as  she  was, 
Gwyneth  could  not  resist  the  personal  touch. 

"  Yes  ;  towards  you  in  particular.  I  now 
see  that  my  misery  was  chiefly  my  own  fault ; 
I  was  too  easy  and  took  too  much  for 
granted,  as  you  have  said.  It  has  ever  been 
my  way  not  to  know  how  much  I  value 
anything  until  I  have  lost  it ;  and  I  have 
suffered  much  in  consequence.  But  in  those 
days  I  could  only  see  that  I  had  loved  you 
truly  all  the  time,  and  that  you  had  failed 
me  ;   and  my  heart  was  sore  and  angry." 

*'  Then  what  befell  to  change  your  view 
and  to  soften  your  heart  ?  Were  the 
Druids  any  help  ?  " 

"  None  whatever ;  "  the  old  warrior's 
voice  gave  no  uncertain  sound.  "  Their  gods 
are  cruel  gods  in  reality,  and  have  no  com- 
fort for  sorrowing  souls.  Like  you,  Gwyneth, 
I  have  learnt  this  ;  but  I  learnt  it  long  ago." 

"  Then  what  did  comfort  you,  and  lead 
you  to  love  life  again  ?  " 

The  chieftain's  brow  was  furrowed  with 
thought.  "  I  am  a  man  of  few  words,  and 
lack  your  gift  of  clothing  my  thoughts  in 
living  language,  so  you  must  be  patient  with 
me  ;  as  I  have  ever  been  too  slow  in  action, 
so  have  I  ever  beon  too  slow  of  speech.  It 
was  a  late  spring  that  year,  and  there  were 
snowfalls  after  the  lambs  had  come  and  the 
blossoms  had  opened  ;  and  there  were  fears 
among  my  people  that  the  flocks  and  herds 
would  perish  from  the  cold,  and  that  all  the 
country-side  would  suffer  loss.  But  the 
shepherds  and  herdsmen,  who  were  seeking 
the  flocks  upon  the  snow-clad  mountains, 
brought  back  strange  tales  of  a  youth  who 
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walked  alone  upon  the  hills  and  called  to 
the  scattered  and  perishing  sheep,  and  then 
led  them  down  into  the  sheltered  valleys 
where  there  were  green  pastures  and  still 
waters  ;  so  that  none  of  the  lambs  were 
frozen  nor  any  of  the  sheep  lost." 

*'  But  how  could  this  youth  lead  them  if 
he  was  a  stranger  in  these  parts  ?  " 

"  I  know  not.  All  I  know  is  that  he  called, 
and  they  heard  his  voice  and  followed 
whithersoever  he  led." 

"  And  did  you  ever  see  this  wandering 
youth  ?  " 

"  Once.  I  was  walking  one  day  through 
the  woods  that  clothe  the  hills  above 
Glastonbury,  and  I  met  a  young  man — little 
more  than  a  boy — unlike  any  that  I  have 
ever  seen  before.  I  cannot  describe  him  ; 
but  to  me  he  seemed  the  embodiment  of 
all  the  youth  and  joy  and  beauty  and  happi- 
ness that  the  world  has  ever  known — nay, 
rather  all  that  the  world  has  ever  dreamed 
of  and  longed  for,  yet  has  failed  to  find. 
And  at  the  sight  of  him  all  my  grief  and 
bitterness  vanished,  and  I  knew  then — as  I 
have  known  ever  since — that  all  was  well 
with  the  world,  simply  because  of  him." 

Gwyneth's  face  was  alive  with  interest. 
*'  But  how  strange — how  passing  strange !  " 

"  Strange  enough,  forsooth  ;  yet  when  one 
saw  him,  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 
Nature  herself  was  aware  of  his  presence  and 
did  him  homage  ;  the  wild  animals  suddenly 
became  tame  and  followed  him ;  and  the 
trees  and  flowers  bowed  their  heads  as  he 
passed." 

"  And  said  he  no  word  to  you  ?  " 

"  He  merely  called  me  by  my  name  ;  and 
then  I  knew  why  the  sheep  had  followed 
him  when  he  called.  From  that  moment  I 
became  his  man,  and  shall  so  continue  to 
my  life's  end.  For  when  he  spoke,  I  knew 
there  was  no  reality  in  such  things  as  sorrow 
and  pain  and  death ;  but  that  the  only 
real  things  were  life  and  joy  and  bliss  un- 
speakable, and  that  this  boy  held  the  key 
to  them  all.  And  in  this  belief  I  have  never 
been  shaken." 

"  And  so  you  followed  him  and  learned 
more  about  him  ?  " 

The  old  chief's  face,  which  had  glowed 
at  the  thought  of  the  story  he  was  telling, 
now  clouded  over  and  he  sighed  :  "  Alas  ! 
and  alas  !  my  slowness  to  seize  happiness 
whilst  it  was  within  my  grasp  once  again 
beset  me  ;  and  I  stood  silent  gazing  after 
the  youth  as  he  passed  on  his  way  to  Glaston- 
bury, and  let  him  go.  It  was  only  when  I 
settled  down  at  home  and  had  time  to  think 


over  what  had  happened,  that  I  knew  that 
this  passing  encounter  had  changed  my  whole 
life ;  and  then  I  started  for  Glastonbury  in 
order  to  find  him  ;    but  it  was  too  late  !  " 

"  Perchance  he  was  a  vision,  Pendryn, 
and  not  a  real  boy  at  all." 

"  Nay,  nay,  Gwyneth  ;  he  was  no  vision, 
but  flesh  and  blood  as  you  and  I  are." 

*'  Then  why  could  you  not  find  him  ?  " 

"  Because  by  the  time  that  I  reached 
Glastonbury,  he  had  left  it.  I  learned  that 
he  had  come  to  Britain  with  a  rich  young 
merchant  who  sailed  from  Tyre  and  dwelt 
in  the  far  lands  beyond  that  coast ;  and  who 
now  and  again  visited  our  shores,  bringing 
a  company  of  youths  in  his  train.  I  followed 
this  merchant  and  his  company  to  the  sea- 
shore, but  was  too  late  ;  before  I  reached 
the  coast,  they  had  taken  ship  for  Tyre." 

"  And  could  no  one  in  Glastonbury  tell 
you  aught  of  the  boy  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  they  told  me  much  of  the  wonder 
and  the  grace  and  the  goodness  of  him — and 
of  how  all  who  saw  him  loved  him — and  of 
how  he  brought  joy  and  health  and  happiness 
wherever  he  went.  They  also  told  a  strange 
tale  they  had  heard  from  the  sailors,  of  how 
their  ship  ran  into  a  terrible  storm  on  the 
way  to  Britain,  and  was  like  to  perish  ;  and 
at  a  word  from  this  boy  the  winds  and  the 
waves  hushed,  and  there  was  a  great  calm, 
so  that  they  could  continue  their  voyage  in 
safety." 

The  Lady  Gwyneth  groaned  :  "  Oh,  Pen- 
dryn !     How  could  you  let  him  go  ?  " 

"  The  old  story  :  I  was  too  slow  to  see 
and  seize  my  chance  of  happiness  until  it 
had  passed  me  by." 

"  And  so  you  lost  him  for  ever.  Alas  ! 
Alas  !  " 

Pendryn  shook  his  head  :  "  Nay ;  not 
for  ever,  Gwyneth.  I  am  sure — surer  than 
of  aught  else  in  the  world — that  some  day 
I  shall  see  that  boy  again.  He  called  me 
by  name  and  so  made  me  his  faithful  servitor ; 
and  nothing  can  break  that  bond.  It  is  the 
certainty  that  I  am  his  and  that  one  day  he 
will  claim  me,  that  has  filled  my  heart  with 
peace  and  happiness  all  these  years ;  and 
has  robbed  old  age — yea,  and  even  death 
itself — of  all  their  terrors.  Because  he  was 
the  embodiment  of  life  and  youth,  I  know 
that  life  and  youth  are  the  only  realities, 
and  that  old  age  and  death  are  but  passing 
dreams." 

"  But,  Pendryn,  how  can  you  know  all 
this  ?  " 

"  I  know  not  how  I  know  it ;  all  I  know 
is  that  I  do." 
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"  And  did  you  learn  the  name  of  this      Syrian  town  called  Nazareth  ;    and  that  he 
wonderful  stranger  ?  "  had  come  to  Britain  in  the  company  of  the 

"  Nay  ;   the  folks  in  Glastonbury  did  not     young  Tyrian  merchant." 


vjl\   i 


know  his  name.     All  they  could  tell  me  was         "  But  could  they  not  even  tell  you  the 
that  he  was  the  son  of  a  carpenter  in  a     name  of  the  merchant  ?  '^ 
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"  Yea  ;  they  told  me  that ;  it  was  with  a  great  cry  :  "By  my  faith,  this  is  the 
Joseph,  and  he  came  from  Arimathsea,  best  news  that  I  have  heard  for  many  a 
beyond  the  coasts  of  Tyre."  long  day  '     Of  a  truth  I  will  go  with  you, 


"  '  1  met  a  young  man — little  more  than  a  boy — unlike  any  that  I  have  ever  seen  before.  .  .  .     He  seemed 
the  embodiment  of  all  the  youth  and  joy  and  beauty  and  happiness  that  the  world  has  ever  known.' " 


The  Lady  Gwyneth  started  :    "  But,  Pen-  Gwyneth ;   and  will  question  this  merchant 

dryn,   how  passing  strange !     That  is  the  as   to   the    Boy   Who   came    with   him   to 

name  of  the  teacher  who  has  brought  a  new  Glastonbury  long  ago  ;  and  he  will  doubtless 

religion  and  a  fresh  philosophy  to  Britain,  be  able  to  give  me  news  of  One  Whom  I 

and  whom  I  am  now  seeking  in  Glastonbury."  have   loved   and   served   in   secret   and   in 

Then  the  old  chieftain  sprang  to  his  feet  silence  all  these  years  !  " 
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The  lady  rose  from  her  couch  and  stretched  I  have  been  in   search   of   all   my  days." 
out  her  hand  to  her  host :  ''  Pry  thee  call  my         As  they  bade  each  other  goodnight  the 

waiting  women,  Pendryn,  and  I  will  bid  you  old  warrior    stooped  and  kissed  the    Lady 

goodnight  and  repair  to  my  chamber ;   for  Gwyneth  on  the  forehead  in  token  of  the 

we  must  start  early  in  the  morning  on  our  love  that  had  once  been  between  them  and 

joint  quest.     It  has  never  been  my  way  to  of    the    friendship    that    was    still    theirs  : 

go    slowly   when   I    know   my  way  ;    and  "  Me  thinks,"  he  said,  and  his  voice  was  very 

something  tells  me  that  we  shall  both  find  gentle,  "  that  I  am  too  old  for  new  religions 

all  that  we  desire  at  Glastonbury.     Of  a  and  strange  philosophies  ;   I  will  leave  those 

truth  it  is  a  good  omen  that  the  merchant  to  your  more  active  and  subtle  mind  :    all 

whom  you  seek  and  the  pilgrim  whom  I  that  I  want  of  this  travelling  teacher  is  that 

seek  are  one  and  the  same  ;    and  I  augur  he  will  give  me  new&  of  the  Boy  Who  met 

from  it  that  the  new  religion  that  he  has  me  in  the  woods  and  called  me  by  my  name, 

come  here  to  teach,  will  prove  to  be  what  That  is  all  I  ask  and  all  I  need." 

Note. — There  ia  an  ancient  legend  to  the  eflfect  that  S.  Joseph  of  Arimathaea  was,  in  his  earlier  days,  one  of  the 
Phoenician  merchants  who  used  to  come  to  Britain  from  Tyre,  bringing  Oriental  merchandise  in  exchange  for  British 
tin.  Tradition  goes  on  to  tell  that  he  always  brought  with  him  on  these  expeditions  a  small  company  of  youthful  friends  ; 
and  that  on  one  occasion  the  young  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  of  this  number,  long  before  the  three  years  of  Our  Lord's 
Ministry  had  begun.  Another  and  a  better-known  tradition  says  that  Joseph  in  his  old  age  was  sent  by  S.  Philip  to 
preach  the  Gospel  in  Britain ;  and  that  he  settled  with  his  companions  at  Glastonbury,  and  founded  the  Church 
there.— E.T.F. 
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MY  GREYHOUND. 

TTERE'S  Beau  Brindle. 
-'-'■     Whisper  him  **  Go  !  " 
But  never  whisper  him 

**  Briudle,  slow  !  " 
For  that's  a  word  he  will  never  know. 

Lean  as  a  serpent, 

Smooth  as  a    swan, 
Whisper  him  '*  Go  !  *'   and 

Brindle's  gone, 
A  self- drawn  arrow  swept  on  and  on. 

Bawl  '*  Ho  !     back  to  me, 

Brindle  lad  !  " 
And  see  him  swallow 

The  space  like  mad, 
As  swift  to  home  as  he  was  to  gad. 

Velvet-padded, 

With  limbs  steel- sprung, 
He*ll  romp  around  you 

With  lolling  tongue 
That  says  *'  Laugh,  Master,  the  world  is  young  !  '* 

Beautiful  Brindle, 

Fleet  and  fine  ! 
Some  love  women 

And  some  love  wine, 
But  my  heart's  lost  to  this  hound  of  mine. 

WILFRID     THORLEY, 


It's  not  the  sixpence.     It's  the  principle.     Do  you  know  what  principle  is,  Emily  ?  * " 
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ALEXANDER  FITZGERALD  JUDD 
was  a  little  man,  but  he  didn't 
know  it.  His  wife  was  a  big 
woman,  but  she  didn't  know  it  either. 
So  he  not  only  ruled  his  grocer's  shop,  and 
the  two  assistants,  but  also  the  house 
attached  to  it.  He  even  made  Mrs.  Judd 
keep  household  accounts  and  audited  them 
weekly.  He  had  a  particular  snort  for  the 
occasion.  When  the  children  heard  it,  they 
whispered,  "  Pa's  doing  Ma's  books,"  and 
stayed  out  of  the  room. 
The  audit  went  on  something  like  this  : 
"  Balance  one  eighteen  four.  Carried 
forward  one  eighteen  two.  Which  is  it  ? 
•  .  .  Here,  give  me  the  money  to  count.  .  .  . 
It's  neither.  It's  one  seventeen  ten. 
Where's  the  sixpence  gone  ?  " 

"  You  can't   expect  me   to   be  right  to 
sixpence,  dear." 


"  It's  not  the  sixpence.  It's  the  prin- 
ciple. Do  you  know  what  principle  is, 
Emily  ?  " 

"  Something  to  do  with  interest,  isn't  it, 
dear  ?  You  multiply  by  five,  and  strike  two 
figures  off." 

"  No,  no,  no  !  That's  princi^aL  I  meant 
i^iincipuU  ;  p-l-e.  What  is  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  account-keeping  ?  " 

"  There's  no  interest  in  it." 

At  this  point  Mr.  Judd  would  snort 
violently. 

*'  Emily,  you  drive  me  to  desperation." 

At  this  point  Mrs.  Judd  would  weep  and 
say,  "  You  do  me  !  "  And  Mr.  Judd,  who 
wasn't  really  a  bad  husband,  would  enter 
up  "  Petty  expenditure  :  — .  -  6."  to  make 
the  book  balance,  and  suggest  going  to 
the  Pictures. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  wasn't  the  accounts 
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which  drove  Mrs.  Judd  to  the  one  desperate 
deed  of  her  placid  life.  It  was  a  hat. 
Alexander  went  to  the  milliner's  with  her 
and  selected  it ;  and  it  was  last  year's.  By 
the  next  half-day  excursion  she  went  to  ask 
her  Aunt  Jane  what  was  to  be  done,  as 
Aunt  Jane  was  always  ready  to  tell  anyone 
that. 

Aunt  Jane  was  the  exception  to  prove 
the  mildness  of  big  women.  She  was  not 
in  the  least  like  her  niece,  who  was  a  smiling, 
stoutish,  well-favoured  blonde ;  but  a 
stern,  bony,  dark,  unlovely  person.  She 
stood  five  feet  eleven,  and  yet  she  governed 
a  husband  of  five  feet  four.  Her  face  grew 
red  with  wrath  while  her  niece  told  her  the 
tale  of  the  hat. 

"  Take  it  back  and  change  it,"  she  advised. 

"  You  don't  know  Alec,"  Mrs.  Judd  whim- 
pered. 

"  Your  fault  for  going  away  and  marrying 
a  stranger.  Some  day  I'll  come  over  and 
make  his  acquaintance,  and  give  him  a 
piece  of  my  mind." 

''  He'd  only  be  angry  with  me  when  you 
were  gone." 

"  Angry  !  Two  can  play  at  that  game, 
my  girl." 

''  But  I  can't,  Aunt,"  Mrs.  Judd  declared 
plaintively. 

"  Bah  !  You're  like  your  mother  ;  can't 
say  '  bo  '  to  a  goose  ;  or  even  a  man.  If 
she  did  her  duty,  she'd  come  and  stay  with 
you,  and  put  him  in  his  place." 

**  He  won't  have  her  come  to  stay,"  Mrs. 
Judd  stated.  "  He  doesn't  hold  with 
mothers-in-law  ;    not  for  men." 

"I'd  like  to  hear  your  uncle  say  that  my 
mother  wasn't  coming  to  my  house,"  Aunt 
Jane  said,  thumping  the  table.  "  I'd  fetch 
her  the  very  next  day  !  If  she  were  still 
alive,  that  is." 

"  Uncle  isn't  like  Alec,"  Mrs.  Judd  pro- 
tested. 

"  His  wife  isn't  like  Alec's  !  "  her  Aunt 
snapped.  "  Husbands  are  what  you  make 
'em  1  There's  no  man  can  turn  his  mother- 
in-law  into  the  street  if  she  comes  with  her 
boxes  and  says  she's  going  to  stop.  Not 
that  your  ma  would  be  much  use  if  she  came  ; 
never  managed  her  own  husband  even.  '  I 
must  see  what  Tom  says  about  it.'  That 
was  her  parrot-cry." 

*'  But  Bad  always  said  what  she  wanted 
him  to  !  Somehow  people  never  like  to 
go  against  her.  I  expect  it's  because  she's 
so  tiny.  She  might  have  an  influence  over 
even  Alec.  The  bravest  and  most  deter- 
mined men,  like  he  is,  seem  to  be  a  little 


afraid  of  their  mothers-in-law.  I  expect 
that's  why  he  doesn't  want  her  to  come. 
He  doesn't  realise  that  Ma's  nothing  to 
be  afraid  of.     You  see,  he's  never  met  her." 

"  Ah  !  "  Aunt  Jane  snorted.  "  Neither 
has  he.  .  .  .  So,  if  /  came,  and  we  said  I 
was  your  Ma,  he  couldn't  contradict  us.  .  .  . 
Emily,  that's  the  way  out.  I'll  come  and 
stay  with  you  ;  and  be  his  ma-in-law.  Ha, 
ha!" 

''  Aunt  Jane  !  "  Mrs.  Judd  protested. 
"  Wouldn't  it  be  rather  deceitful  ?  Almost 
wicked  1  " 

"  You  can't  have  a  conscience  over  a 
man  who  makes  his  wife  keep  accounts  and 
chooses  her  hats." 

"  No-o.  I  wasn't  thinking  so  much  of 
conscience,  as  of  being  found  out.  .  .  ,  You 
don't  really  mean  it,  do  you  ?  " 

"I'm  in  the  habit  of  saying  what  I 
mean,  Emily  ;  as  he'd  soon  find  out.  Put 
down  that  handkerchief  and  pick  up  your 
courage.  You've  got  to  set  him  in  his 
place  once  and  for  all,  or  wear  that  hat." 

"  I  will  not.     It's  last  year's." 

"  Then,  unless  you're  prepared  to  tell 
him  so  yourself,  and  that  you'll  have  no 
interference  with  your  dress  or  housekeeping 
in  future " 

"  Me  tell  Alec  that  !  "  Mrs.  Judd  screamed. 
"  Aunt  Jane  !  I  couldn't !  .  .  .  I'd  rather 
— rather  deceive  him  a  little.  It  would  be 
for  his  good,  wouldn't  it  ?  " 

"  Then  I'll  come  Wednesday  afternoon," 
her  aunt  said  ;  "  unexpected,  mind.  I  shall 
put  Atkins  on  the  labels,  and  you'll  call  me 
*  mother.'  We  will  go  and  change  the  hat 
on  Thursday  morning." 

Wednesday  was  early  closing  day.  Mr. 
Judd  was  supervising  the  shop -boy  putting 
up  the  shutters,  when  a  cab  driven  by  Surly 
Sanders  drew  up  at  the  side  door.  A  large, 
fearsome  lady  alighted. 

"  I'll  find  out  where  you're  to  carry  the 
boxes  to,"  she  said  briskly. 

"  I  ain't  a  porter,"  Surly  growled.  "  I'm 
a  cabman." 

"  Man  !  "  cried  the  lady.  "  You  !  .  .  . 
Put  'em  on  the  pavement.  That's  part  of 
your  duty,  anyhow.  You'll  get  your  fare 
when  you've  carried  them  inside,  and  not 
before.  And  you  handle  'em  gentle,  or 
I'll  have  you  in  Court  for  damages." 

"  You're  a  nice  party,  you  are  !  "  Surly 
grumbled ;  but  he  began  to  unship  the 
luggage.     Then  Mr.  Judd  intervened  hastily. 

"  Excuse  me,  ma'am,"  he  said,  "  but 
you've    come    to    the    wrong    house.    It's 
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mine  ;  name  of  Judd  ;  Alexander  Fitzgerald 
Judd." 

The  large  lady  eyed  him  critically. 

"  All  that  name  and  only  you !  I'm 
Emily's  mother  ;  less  name  and  more  in  it  ! 
.  .  .  Here  she  is  !  .  .  .  Well,  Emmy,  I 
thought  it  was  time  I  §aw  how  you  were 
getting  on,  and  what  sort  of  a  husband 
you'd  got.  Not  much  of  him,  and  doesn't 
seem  very  sociable  !  .  .  .  You  settle  with 
the  cabman,  Alexander  Whatshisname. 
What  do  you  call  him  for  short,  Emmy  ? 
.  .  .  '  Alley,'  did  you  say  ?  Looks  it." 
She  stepped  inside,  and  her  strident  voice 
resounded  in  the  passage.  "  No  use  coming 
all  this  distance,  unless  I  make  a  long  stay, 
so  .  .  ." 

"  Where  do  they  go  ?  "  the  cabman  asked. 
He  jerked  his  thumb  at  the  boxes. 

*'  The  spare  room.  Alec  dear,"  Mrs.  Judd 
called. 

"  Lend  him  a  hand,"  the  large  lady  fur- 
ther called,  *'  and  show  me  that  my  girl 
has  married  a  man." 

Mr.  Judd  muttered  something  ;  but  he 
took  hold  of  a  handle.  "  Room  opposite 
the  landing,"  he  muttered. 

He  was  so  dazed  that  he  paid  what  the 
cabman  asked  without  objecting^ — which 
there  was  good  cause  for  doing. 

"  Mother-in-law  come  to  stay,  eh  ?  "  the 
cabman  suggested,  shaking  his  head. 

"  Not  for  long,"  Mr.  Judd  said  resolutely. 
"  I  don't  hold  with  'em  in  the  house." 

"  Neither  do  I,"  said  the  cabman  ;  "  dead 
against  it ;    but  mine's  there  !  " 

He  got  up  on  the  box,  still  shaking  his 
head.  Mr.  Judd  set  his  lips  firmly  and 
walked  into  the  parlour  determined  to  assert 
himself.  He  stood  back  to  the  fireplace, 
with  his  thumbs  in  the  arms  of  his  waist- 
coat, which  his  wife  knew  to  be  equivalent 
to  a  declaration  of  war. 

"  You  might  have  given  us  notice  of  your 
visit,  Mrs.  Atkins,"  he  said  with  dignity. 

Aunt  Jane  folded  her  arms,  which  her 
niece  recognised  as  the  declaration  of  war  on 
her  part. 

"  What  ?  "  she  snapped.  ''  Notice  to 
my  own  family  ?  If  I'm  to  treat  you  as. a 
son " 

/'Don't,  Ma,"  Mrs.  Judd  begged.  ''Be- 
gin as  friends  anyhow.  Kiss  Mother,  Alec, 
and  tell  her  she's  welcome." 

"  Or  that  I'm  not,"  said  the  visitor. 
"I'm  always  glad  when  people  speak  their 
niinds.  It  frees  me  to  speak  mine.  .  .  . 
You  was  saying  that  I  ought  to  have  be- 
haved different.     You  being  a  better  judge 


of  manners  than  me,  I  suppose  ?  .  .  . 
Do  you  let  him  keep  on  his  cap  indoors, 
Emily  ?  If  my  husband  had  dared,  I'd 
have  knocked  it  off  his  head  !  " 

Mr.  Judd  removed  his  cap  hastily.  He 
prided  himself  that  he  was  quite  the  gentle- 
man, and  was  wearing  it  inadvertently. 

"  Forgot,"  he  muttered.  "  Emily  doesn't 
mind,  do  you  ?  " 

He  turned  to  his  wife.  She  was  about  to 
say  that  of  course  she  didn't  mind  ;  but 
her  Aunt  poked  her  ;  and  then  she  remem- 
bered her  own  hat ! 

"  Of  course,"  she  said  loftily,  "  I  prefer 
to  see  you  behave  like  a  gentleman." 

Mr.  Judd  felt  that  the  foundations  of  the 
world  were  shaking  under  him.  That  Emily 
should  speak  so  to  him  ! 

*'  I'll  be  off  to  the  football  match,"  he 
said  desperately.    ' '  I  don't  want  any  dinner. ' ' 

"  Oh,  Alec "  Mrs.  Judd  wailed.     She 

was  going  to  beg  him  to  partake  of  the  nice 
hot  joint  ;  but  she  stopped  at  a  look  from 
her  Aunt.  "  How  can  you  be  so  rude  to 
Mother  ?  "  she  substituted. 

*'  Temper  !  "  her  Aunt  snapped.  '*  Like  a 
child.  He  ain't  much  bigger.  He  only  says 
it  to  be  pressed  to  stop." 

"  The  head  of  a  household,"  he  protested, 
*'  expects — er " 

"To  be  treated  as  a  lady,"  Aunt  Jane 
supplied,  "  and  to  have  her  husband  be- 
have as  a  gentleman.  Wearing  your  cap 
indoors,  indeed  !  And  sulking  like  a  great 
baby  !  Alexander  the  Great,  I  suppose  you 
think  yourself  ?  " 

If  Mr.  Judd  had  any  such  impression  it 
disappeared  during  the  large  lady's  visit. 
He  made  a  gallant  fight  at  the  start,  but 
three  defeats  upon  the  first  day  disheartened 
him. 

He  asserted  his  dignity  by  coming  in  late 
to  tea  ;  but  he  found  that  all  the  crumpets 
had  been  eaten.  His  "  mother-in-law  "  said 
that,  if  she  were  his  wife,  he'd  have  had  no 
tea  at  all ;  and  she  added  that  even  a  worm 
would  turn — with  her  mother  behind  her. 

He  asked  his  wife  for  the  accounts,  but 
she  whispered,  "  Ssh  !  Mother  doesn't  hold 
with  a  husband  looking  into  the  house- 
keeping. Don't  mention  them,  if  you  don't 
want  another  quarrel  with  her  !  " 

He  didn't,  so  he  accepted  the  second 
defeat. 

He  started  complaining  to  his  wife  when 
they  were  going  to  bed  ;  but  Mrs.  Judd  wept 
loudly,  in  accordance  with  instructions,  and 
"  mother  "  appeared  in  her  night  attire, 
at  the  door.     She  took  Mrs.  Judd  away  to 
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her  room,  after  calling  Mr.  Judd  a  miserable 
little  bully. 

"  The  next  time  I  have  to  protect  my 
girl  from  you,"  she  threatened,  "  you'll 
bear  the  marks  of  it." 

"  You're  too  hard  on  him,"  Mrs.  Judd 
whimpered  in  the  spare  room  ;  "  talking  of 
*  protecting,'  as  if  he'd  hurt  me.  Why,  he 
wouldn't  lay  his  little  finger  on  me  to  save 
his  life  !  " 


"  Do  him  good  !  "  her  Aunt  grunted. 
"  He's  much  too  stout  for  his  age  ;  wants 
exercise.  We'll  go  and  change  that  hat 
first  thing  to-morrow.  You  get  into  bed 
and  go  to  sleep." 

They  changed  the  hat  accordingly.  Mr. 
Judd  ventured  a  remonstrance,  but  Aunt 
Jane  drove  him  from  the  room  with  a 
counter-attack.  *'  You  to  think  that  you 
can  choose  a  woman's  clothes,  and  can't 


'  You  might  have  given  us  notice  of  your  visit,  Mrs.  Atkins,'  he  said  with  dignity." 


(In  justice  to  Mr.  Judd,  let  it  also  be  said 
that  he  certainly  wouldn't  have  done  it  for 
any  other  reason.) 

"  Do  you  mean  to  put  up  with  that  hat, 
and  be  a  laughing-stock,  or  don't  you  ?  " 
her  Aunt  demanded.  "  You  don't,  eh  ? 
Then  he's  got  to  be  put  in  his  place  once  and 
for  all." 

"  I  can  hear  him  walking  up  and  down  our 
room,  he's  that  upset,"  Mrs.  Judd  further 
whimpered. 


even  choose  a  necktie  for  yourself  !  Yellow 
with  your  complexion  !  You  get  them,  in 
future,  for  him,  Emily.  As  for  the  cut  of 
that  coat !  Here,  turn  round  and  look  at 
your  back  in  the  glass.  It's  got  a  tail  like 
a  bantam.  We'll  come  to  the  tailor's  and 
see  you  fitted  next  time." 

He  inferred  from  the  "  we "  that  his 
mother-in-law  was  contemplating  a  long 
visit.  He  became  so  depressed  that  his  wife 
felt    sorry    for    him — even    tender    toward 
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him.  She  was  an  affectionate  creature  and 
missed  making  a  fuss  over  her  man.  She 
hinted  sev.eral  times  to  Aunt  Jane  that  she 
thought  that  Alec  was  sufficiently  subdued, 
and  she  might  go. 

"  I  could  always  say  I  was  going  to  send 
for  you  again,"  she  explained.  (She  didn't 
mean  to.) 

"  I'm  not  going  to  spend  my  time  and 
money  running  backward  and  forward."  her 
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Mrs.  Judd  felt  helpless  before  the  terrible 
threat. 

"  I  don't  see  how  to  get  rid  of  her,  Alec," 
she  told  her  husband.     "I  wish  I  did." 

She  spoke  the  truth. 

''  Have  you  asked  her  when  she  means 
to  go  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  Yes,  dear.     She  says  not  till— not  till 

You  see,  she  thinks  that  a  wife  ought 

to  settle  things  like  housekeeping  ;   and  her 


Aunt  stated.  "  I'll  do  the  job  proper, 
while  I'm  here." 

In  the  second  week  she  did  her  job  so 
thoroughly  that  Mrs.  Judd  began  to  side 
openly  with  her  oppressed  husband. 

"  Domineering  him  like  you  do  !  "  she 
protested  privately  ;  "  and  you  not  even 
his  mother-in-law." 

"  Would  you  like  me  to  tell  him  that  ?  " 
said  Aunt  Jane.  "  Eh  ?  .  .  .  No  ?  .  .  . 
Then  don't  you  sauce  me,  miss,  or  I  will, 
as  sure  as  my  name's  Jane  Tompkins." 


"  *  What  ?  *  she  snapped.     *  Notice  to 
my  own  family  ?     If  I'm  to  treat  you 


own  dress,  of  course  ;  particularly  hats.  / 
don't  think  men  really  understand  them.'" 

"Look  here,  Emily,"  Mr.  Judd  offered. 
"  I '1-1  never  interfere  in  them  again,  if  only 
you'll  get  her  to  go." 

Mrs.  Judd  suggested  this  to  Aunt  Jane, 
as  a  satisfactory  settlement ;  but  her  Aunt 
merely  sniffed  and  said  :  "  Promises  !  Pie- 
crust !  I  don't  leave  this  house  until  he's 
fixed  in  good  habits.  .  .  .  You've  burnt  the 
account  book,  haven't  you  ?  And  he  sends 
in  just  what  you  tell  him  to  from  the  shop, 
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doesn't  he?  And  you  stuck  to  it  about 
having  that  new  skirt  a  foot  shorter,  didn't 
you  1  " 

"  I  told  Miss  Miller  to  make  it  six  inches 
shorter,"  Mrs.  Judd  said.  *'  I  do  think, 
Aunt,  a  man  should  have  some  say  in 
how  much  leg  his  wife  shows.  He's  quite 
altered  ;  and,  all  the  time  you're  here,  I'm 
trembling  for  fear  he  should  find  out.  If 
that  should  happen,  I'd  never  dare  face  Alec 
again." 

"  You  mustn't  let  it  happen,"  Aunt  Jane 
said.  "  It  would  undo  all  the  good  I've 
done  ;  and  I  don't  say  I'd  feel  in  a^  com- 
fortable position  myself." 

On  the  Monday  of  the  third  week  Surly 
Sanders's  cab  drew  up  at  the  door  again.  A 
little  old  lady  with  a  deprecating  smile 
alighted. 

"  I  wonder,"  she  asked  the  truculent 
driver,  *'  if  you'd  be  so  very  kind  as  to 
carry  the  boxes  in  for  me  ?  I'm  somebody 
else's  mother,  you  know  1  " 

She  beamed  up  at  him. 

"  Then  I  bet  he's  got  a  good  one,"  the 
driver  said.  "  You  knock  at  the  door, 
Ma.     ril  fetch  your  luggage  in  all  right." 

She  knocked  at  the  door.  Mrs.  Judd  came 
to  it ;  and  Aunt  Jane  had  a  look  from  the 
passage.  Mrs.  Judd  screamed  ;  and  Aunt 
Jane  held  to  the  door-post,  feeling  faint. 
For  the  old  lady  was  Mrs.  Judd's  mother  ! 

"  Funny  your  Aunt  being  here  !  "  she  said, 
when  the  cabman  had  gone.  "  What  will 
your  good  husband  say  to  my  coming  like 
this  ?  But  I  was  half-way  toward  you  at 
Cousin  Polly's,  and  I  was  so  anxious  to  see 
my  dear  girl,  and  her  dear  children,  and  her 
dear  husband.  I  shan't  intrude  for  long, 
or  put  you  out  in  any  way,  you  tell  him. 
I  shall  look  upon  him  as  my  own  son.  Do 
make  him  understand  that." 

"  You'd  better  tell  her,  Emily,"  Aunt  Jane 
said  gloomily. 

"  You  tell  her,"  Mrs.  Judd  begged  tear- 
fully. "  I  always  said  it  would  be  wrong, 
especially  if  it  was  found  out.  This  shows  I 
was  right." 

"  The  fact  is,  Grace,"  Aunt  Jane  said, 
*'  he  wasn't  treating  her  proper  ;  bullying 
her " 

"  He  was  not/^  Mrs.  Judd  cried.  "  He 
only  settled  things  rather  too  much  ;  house- 
keeping and  all  that.  He's  cleverer  than 
I,  and — and  sometimes  I  wish  I'd  put  up 
with  it." 

She  applied  her  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes. 


"  Look  at  the  stata  he's  brought  her  to,'* 
said  Aunt  Jane  ;  "a  bundle  of  nerves.  He 
made  her  keep  accounts  to  the  l^st  penny, 
the  stingy " 

"  I  won't  have  you  call  him  stingy,"  Mrs. 
Judd  protested.  "  He  gave  me  quite  a  lot 
of  housekeeping  money  ;  and  he  didn't  say 
much  if  I  wanted  more.  He  only  thought 
that  keeping  accounts  was  the  proper  thing. 
Principle,  he  called  it." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  her  mother  said.  "  Men  are 
like  that.  They  don't  know  any  better,  and 
we  must  humour  them." 

"  He  even  chose  her  clothes,"  Aunt  Jane 
cried. 

"  Not  all  of  them,"  Mrs.  Judd  explained  ; 
^'  but  he  did  choose  a  tat.  Mother,  it  was 
the  last  straw  !  " 

*'  If  you'd  told  him  that  straws  were 
out " 

"  I  don't  mean  the  material.  It  was  a 
velour  ;  last  year's  shape.  I  mean  it  was 
more  than  I  could  stand." 

"  To  make  a  long  story  short,"  Aunt  Jane 
said,  "  Emily  was  that  trodden-under,  and 
couldn't  call  her  soul  her  own,  that  some- 
thing had  to  be  done  to  put  him  in  liis 
place  ;  and  who  was  the  one  to  do  it  ? 
His  mother-in-law,  of  course." 

*'  I'm  not  one  for  setting  people  down," 
the  old  lady  said.  "  It  ain't  the  way  to  raise 
'em  up  ;  and  who  am  I  to  talk  ?  Just  a 
silly  woman  who  thought  the  world  of  her 
husband ;  and  he  was  no  worse  for  it ; 
and  neither  will  Alexander — but  I  do  hope 
he'll  let  me  call  him  Alec — neither  will  he 
be  any  worse  for  me  thinking  more  of  the 
good  in  him  than  of  any  little  weaknesses 
I  might  notice.  We've  all  got  them.  I'm 
going  to  ask  him  at  the  start  to  look  upon 
me  as  a  mother,  not  a  mother-in-law." 

"Mother!"  Mrs.  Judd  wailed.  "He 
thinks  Aunt  Jane  is  you.  We've  told  him 
so." 

"  Emily  !  "  her  mother  cried.  "  That 
you  should  do  such  a  terrible  thing  !  .  .  . 
In  six-and- twenty  years  of  married  life  I 
never  told  a  lie  to  my  husband  ;  or  spoke 
a  harsh  word  to  him  ;  not  even  on  pension 
days.  If  he'd  fallen  in  with  his  friends, 
and  had  a  drop  too  much,  I  just  put  him  to 
bed  ;  with  the  hot-water  bottle  if  he  had 
pains.  .  .  .  ^As  for  you,  Jane  .  .  ."  The  old 
lady  got  her  handkerchief  out.  "  You — 
you've  supplanted  me  in  my  son's  affec- 
tions !  " 

"  Whatever  I've  done,"  Aunt  Jane  de- 
clared, "  I  haven't  done  that !  He  told 
me  yesterday  that  he'd  bury  me  cheerful ! 
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If  you  give  us  away,  lie '11  be  able  to  trample 
on  Emily  for  the  rest  of  her  days.  The  only 
sensible  thing  you  can  do  is  to  be  her  Aunt 
Jane  !  " 

The  old  lady  rocked  herself  to  and  fro, 
and  dabbed  her  eyes. 

"  I  didn't  want  a  nephew,"  she  wailed. 
*'  I  wanted  a  son.  I  never  had  one  ;  and 
I  thought,  if  I  w^as  very  nice  to  him,  per- 
haps he'd  look  upon  me  as  a  mother." 

The  door  opened  then  ;  and  Alexander 
Fitzgerald  Judd  came  in  ;  and  for  once  in 
his  life  he  didn't  feel  big  ;   and  was. 

"  Very  pleased  to  see  you,  mother,''  he 
said.  "  Hope  you're  making  a  nice  long 
stay  ?     I    heard    enough    from    outside    to 

listen  till  I'd  heard  a  bit  more.     Emily !  " 

He  shook  his  head  at  his  wife. 

"  Alec  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Judd.  "  I  didn't 
mean "     She  got  hold  of  his  coat  sleeve. 

"  Least  said  soonest  mended,"  he  re- 
marked, ''  though  I  will  say  you're  a  .  .  . 
Well,  I  won't  say  it.     Saw  Ma  shake  her 


head." 

"  1 11    never 
pleaded. 
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do    it    again,"    Mrs.    Judd 


"  Neither  will  I  then,"  he  said, 
and  I  don't  get  on  so  bad,  Ma  !  " 

He  kissed  his  wife  ;  and  he  kissed  his 
mother-in-law ;  but  he  couldn't  help  snap- 
ping his  fingers  at  Aunt  Jane. 

"  You   little "    she   began  ;     but   his 

mother-in-law  sprang  in  front  of  him,  like 
a  ruffled  hen  protecting  her  offspring. 

"  Little  indeed  !  "  she  cried.  "  He's  a 
full  inch  more'n  yours  \  And  big  for  his 
size  !  " 

^ "  Well,"  said  Aunt  Jane,  ''  if  he  is,  he'll 
give  out  that  you're  his  ma — married  again 
and  changed  your  name — and  save  Emily's 
face,  over  explaining  to  the  neighbours 
about  his  mother-in-law." 

*'  Here !  "  said  Mr.  Judd  gallantly. 
^'  Shake  hands,  Aunt  Jane  !  We'll  get  on 
all  right  when  you  aren't  my  ma-in-law. 
It  put  us  both  in  a  difficult  position." 

Mrs.  Atkins  has  been  with  the  Judds  for 
two  months  now,  and  Mr.  Judd  won't  hear 
of  her  leaving  yet.  He  is  quite  under  her 
thumb,  but  he  doesn't  know  it;  and, 
curiously  enough,  neither  does  she  1 
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T7AR  has  she  wandered,  still  would  she  wander  again  ; 

-■-      Into  the  green  and  the  gold,  into  the  blue. 

Thundering  seas,  murmuring  woods,  cities  of  men, 

These  has  she  known, 

These  were  her  own, 

These  would  she  savour  anew. 

Good  be  her  faring — Springtime  renewing  its  spells — 

Over  the  sea  and  the  earth,  eager  to  hoard 

Magical  scent,  alien  speech,  clamour  of  bells. 

These  shall  she  hold. 

These  be  the  gold, 

These  be  her  venture's  reward. 


May  she,  returning — bearing  the  spoil  she  has  won — 

Bring  in  her  voice  and  her  eyes,  bring  in  her  hair. 

Whisper  of  woods,  blue  of  the  sea,  gleam  of  the  sun. 

These — her  amends, 

These,  to  her  friends, 

These  will  be  recompense  fair, 

LEONARD  DENZELL. 


THE  STRANGER 

By  E.  TEMPLE  THURSTON 

®        ®         ILLUSTRATED    BY   T.    H.    ROBINSON        ®        ® 


THE  Momedan's  Head  Inn  is  situated 
in  a  hollow  of  the  South  Downs. 
Undoubtedly  it  was  originally  called 
the  Mahommedan's  Head.  There  is  a  sign- 
board hanging  over  the  porch  on  which,  with 
the  aid  of  a  little  imagination,  can  be  traced 
the  all-but-obliterated  features  of  a  black 
man's  face.  It  must  have  been  painted  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  for  so  long 
has  not  only  the  inn,  but  the  hamlet  also, 
been  called  Momedan's  Head,  it  would  be 
useless  to  persuade  anyone  in  the  neighbour- 
hood that  there  was  the  vestige  of  an  H  in 
the  spelling  of  it. 

It  lies  off  the  road  that  runs  through 
Mavant  from  Melchester  to  Marling  and  all 
those  villages  that  shelter  under  the  north 
line  of  the  hills  to  Godhurst.  From  Mavant 
it  is  a  quiet  road.  If  you  want  to  know 
how  quiet  it  is,  let  me  tell  you  they  have 
been  five  years  mending  it  since  the  War. 
It  is  as  quiet  as  that.  Yet  if  you  walked 
along  it,  looking  to  right  and  left,  you 
would  never  see  so  much  as  a  chimney  or 
a  tail  of  smoke  from  the  Momedan's  Head. 

Three  miles  from  Mavant  the  road  begins 
its  climb  over  the  Downs  and  falls  down  at 
last  into  the  pool  of  Marling  village  like  a 
cascade  tumbling  in  spirals  over  the  rocks. 
It  is  up  there  in  the  heart  of  the  Downs  that 
the  Momedan's  Head  crouches  down  in  its 
hollow,  hidden  by  the  beech  trees,  and 
scarcely  a  traveller  or  a  tramp  or  a  stranger 
of  any  sort  calls  there  for  a  drink  from  one 
year's  end  to  the  other. 

It  is  surrounded  by  a  few  cottages  and  a 
forge.  That  is  the  community  of  the  hamlet 
of  Momedan's  Head.  There  is  no  shop. 
No  post-office.  If  you  need  such  conveni- 
ences of  civilisation  as  these,  you  must  walk 
for  them.  There  is  good  beer.  That  is 
enough  for  the  farm  labourers  who  occupy 
the  cottages.  But  the  forge  is  inevitable. 
Without  the  forge  the  neighbouring  farms 
would  be  at  a  standstill.  For  this  is  the 
life  of  Momedan's  Head,  a  succession  of 
seasons,  a  succession  of  crops,  like  a  team 
of  horses  coming  and  going,  appearing  and 


disappearing  over  a  hilly  field  between  the 
headlands. 

There  is  no  point  in  romancing  about  this 
because  this  is  not  a  romantic  story,  yet  it 
has  the  eerie  atmosphere  that  falls  about 
lonely  places  at  evening  time  when  the 
rooks  have  come  home  and  a  humid  silence 
steals  out  of  the  trees  before  nightfall. 

It  was  midwinter.  The  Mavant  constable 
had  not  been  along  that  way  for  three  weeks. 
He  was  a  new  man.  Always  careful  of  her 
closing  hours,  Mrs.  Corder  was  particularly 
careful  with  the  new  constable.  It  could 
not  be  said  as  yet  whether  he  was  of  a  friendly 
nature.  She  never  knew  when  he  might 
turn  up.  Sharp  at  ten  o'clock  she  went 
into  that  other  room  off  the  bar  where  they 
played  Ring' em  and  Shove-halfpenny  and  in 
all  the  dignity  of  her  best  black  dress  she 
said  : 

**  Time,  please " 

And  there  was  not  one  man  when  she 
said  it  that  way  who  wasted  any  more 
time  over  his  glass  of  beer.  In  three  minutes 
they  were  all  gone,  and  the  windows  that 
had  burnt  so  brightly  were  swallowed  up 
in  darkness. 

There  is  a  whole  volume  to  be  written  about 
Mrs.  Corder,  with  her  white  hair,  her  rosy 
face,  the  handsome  figure  of  a  stout  but 
comely  matron  she  carried  with  a  pride  of 
command  you  seldom  see  these  days.  But 
it  cannot  be  written  here.  She  stands  out 
in  this  story.  But  then  in  any  community 
of  people  she  would  do  that.  Even  in  the 
days  before  she  married  Corder,  when  she 
was  in  service  in  a  titled  family,  the  picture 
of  that  household  is  incomplete  to  me 
without  her.  So  as  now,  in  the  Momedan's 
Head,  she  ruled  them  all.  Within  the  walls 
of  the  inn  her  word  was  law. 

It  was  half -past  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, two  hours  before  opening  time.  The 
folly  of  that  !  And  the  men  coming  out  of 
the  fields  by  five  !  The  front  door  was  shut 
and  locked.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Corder  and  the 
two  girls,  Molly  and  Jenny,  were  having  their 
tea  in  the  kitchen. 
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*'  Soon  as  Christmas  is  over,"  Mrs.  Corder 
was  saying  with  the  clear  vision  of  a  month's 
work  spread  like  a  map  in  front  of  her — 

"  Soon  as  Christmas  is  over "     A  knock 

on  the  front  door  brought  all  their  eyes 
together.  The  vibrations  of  that  knock 
travelled  like  fading  footsteps  through  the 
house.  As  they  died  away,  they  all  looked 
at  Mrs.  Corder.  Involuntarily  she  accepted 
the  responsibility  of  command. 

"  You  go  see  who  it  is,  Molly,"  she  said. 
Molly  rose  at  once  and  went  out.  They 
all  sat  listening.  In  the  distance  of  the 
passage  they  heard  the  bolts  drawn  and  the 
door  opened.  A  faint  murmur  of  voices 
reached  the  kitchen.  Mr.  Corder  kept  his 
head  perched  on  one  side  like  a  startled  bird. 
Mrs.  Corder's  lips  were  pursed,  as  though 
she  were  saying  "  Ssh  !"  to  a  lot  of  children. 
Jenny's  eyes  were  staring  and  wide. 

After  a  few  moments,  Molly  appeared  at 
the  kitchen  door  with  sternly  suppressed 
emotion  and  said  : 

**  The  Mavant  constable  wants  to  see  you." 

"  Who  ?  "  said  Mr.  Corder.    "  Me  ?  " 

"  No — me,"  said  Mrs.  Corder  with  reason- 
able assumption.     *'  What  about  ?  " 

"  Wouldn't  say,"  replied  Molly. 

There  were  a  few  moments  of  speculation 
when  everyone,  even  Mr.  Corder,  offered  his 
opinion.  But  as  Mr.  Corder  was  speaking 
while  Mrs.  Corder  was  speaking,  the  sound 
common  sense  of  his  suggestions  was  not 
heard.  Mrs.  Corder's  remarks  were  even 
sounder  than  common  sense. 

"  Ask  him  to  come  in  here,"  she  said — 
"  and,  Jenny,  you  get  out  another  cup. 
It's  freezin'  outside.  He  might  like  a  cup 
of  tea." 

Mr.  Corder  had  thought  of  many  reason- 
able things,  but  he  had  not  thought  of 
anything  as  sound  as  that.  A  few  moments 
later  the  new  constable  from  Mavant  was 
standing  with  his  peaked  hat  in  his  hand  at 
the  kitchen  door. 

"  Come  in,"  said  Mrs.  Corder.  "  Get  the 
constable  a  chair,  Jenny.  Molly,  pour  out 
another  cup  of  tea.  Haven't  you  finished 
yet,  Corder  ?  " 

Corder  had  not  finished.  Nothing  would 
induce  him  to  finish.  But  he  made  way  for 
the  constable  at  the  table  and  stood  in  a 
dark  corner  of  the  room  listening,  where 
everyone  forgot  his  existence. 

The  constable  poured  his  hot  cup  of  tea 
into  the  saucer  and  said  it  was  going  to  be 
a  cold  night. 

**  Freezin',"  said  Mrs.  Corder.  *'  Water's 
ice  what  I  gives  my  chickens  to  drink." 


"  Snow  before  long,"  said  the  constable. 

*'  When  the  wind  drops,"  said  Corder 
out  of  the  dark  corner;  but  no  one  heard 
him. 

It  was  ten  minutes  before  the  constable 
said  anything  to  justify  his  office.  Even 
then,  looking  no  more  than  out  of  the  corner 
of  his  eye  and  speaking  with  a  voice  that 
reduced  significance  to  the  smallest  mini- 
mum of  suspicion,  he  only  said  : 

"  Anybody  been  about  here  to-day  ?  " 

"  What  sort  of  body  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Corder. 

By  the  mutual  consent  of  her  two  daugh- 
ters and  the  complete  elimination  of  Corder 
in  the  darkness,  she  conducted  the  entire 
conversation  with  the  constable  as  though 
they  had  been  sitting  alone  in  that  kitchen 
over  a  quiet  cup  of  tea. 

"  A  stranger,"  said  the  constable,  by  no 
means  prepared  to  give  away  all  his  informa- 
tion at  once. 

"  You  seen  any  stranger,  Molly  ?  " 

"No~I  haven't." 

"  Not  a  dark  man,  medium  height,  grey 
eyes,  wearin'  a  cloth  cap,  and  a  brown  suit 
with  a  darker  patch  in  the  seat  of  the  trou- 
sers ?  Answers  to  the  name  of  William 
Hall — alias  Smith — alias  Dickens  ?  " 

"  If  she'd  seen  one,"  said  Mrs.  Corder, 
"  she'd  never  have  known  all  that  about 
him." 

"  Why — what's  the  matter  ?  "  asked  Cor- 
der. 

The  constable  peered  into  the  dark  corner. 

"  He  says  what's  the  matter,"  said  Mrs. 
Corder,  interpreting  the  sound  out  of  the 
darkness. 

The  constable  rose  to  his  feet. 

"  If  yer  haven't  seen  anybody,  doesn't 
make  any  odds,"  he  said. 

He  went  to  the  door  and  then  turned 
round  as  though  it  had  just  occurred  to  him 
as  he  was  leaving. 

"  If  you  see  anyone  answerin'  to  that 
description,"  he  said — *'  the  best  you  can  do 
is  to  detain  him.  Lock  him  up,  and  if  you 
take  my  advice,  you'll  lock  him  up  safe. 
As  soon  as  you've  got  him  safe,  send  some- 
one along  on  a  bicycle  to  us  at  Mavant. 
We'll  come  along  sharp  and  fetch  him." 

"  Who  is  he  ?  " 

They  all  asked  it  simultaneously. 

'*  Criminal  lunatic,"  said  the  constable — 
"  escaped  out  of  the  asylum  by  Melchester 
there.  Shot  his  wife  and  his  sister-in-law, 
then  tied  a  boot-lace  round  his  father's  neck 
and  strangled  him.  'Course  he  may  have 
gone  Selsey  way  and  down  to  the  coast. 
Some  think  he  may  have  got  up  into  the 
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Downs.     Anyway,  I'm  lookin'  round.     Good 
night." 

In  the  short  while  he  had  been  there,  the 
darkness  seemed  to  have  fallen.  In  a  sharp 
voice,  that  would  not  admit  of  fear,  Mrs. 
Corder  demanded  that  one  of  the  lamps 
should  be  lit.  While  Molly  was  finding  the 
matches  and  striking  a  damp  one  without 


■i-^#fe 


was  happy  until  the  lamp  was  lit.  There 
was  an  uncomfortable  noise  in  their  ears,  the 
retreating  sound  of  the  constable's  footsteps 
as  he  mounted  the  hills  to  the  Mavant  road 
and  left  the  Momedan's  Head  in  the  hollow 
behind  him. 

As  Mr.  Corder  left  the  room  to  fetch  the 
pony,  he  was  heard  to  say  : 


effect  on  the  box,  they  heard  the  outer  door 
slam.  The  constable  had  gone.  The  house 
was  silent. 

"  Light  that  lamp !  "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Corder,  "  and  don't  stand  there  struck  of  a 
heap,  Corder.  You  haven't  brought  that 
pony  in  and  it's  after  five.  Clear  the  table, 
Jenny." 

Her  voice  brought  back  a  sense  of  life 
again  into  the  room.     But  none  of  them 


**  All  very  well  telling  us  to  detain  him,  a 
lunatic  that  has  killed  three  people.  But 
who's  going  to  do  the  detaining  ?  " 

Joliff  at  the  forge,  Jim  Manning  the  rabbit- 
catcher,  Tom  Shire,  who  was  a  woodsman 
and  a  poacher,  and  two  or  three  others,  all 
came  in  that  night.  They  sat  round  the 
oak  trestle  table  in  the  room  off  the  bar  and 
ordered  their  pints  and  looked  at  the  three 
rings  Tom  Shire  had  put  on  number  thirteen 
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the  niglit  before  in  his  game  of  Ring'em  with 
the  carter  over  at  Squire  Woods'. 

Tom  had  wanted  thirty-nine  to  get 
out. 

"  Hang  it  if  he  didn't  put  they  three 
thirteens  up,"  said  Joliff,  "  one  on  top  of 
t'other  and  takin'  no  notice  of  it,  'sif  that  was 
what  he'd  got  to  do  and  he  done  it;  puts^ 


performing  it,  as  though  it  were  an  epic  of 
one  of  the  old  ballad-makers,  a  tale  of  legend 
that  had  been  told  through  the  ages. 

"  Oo-ay,"  he  laughed — "  and  was  a  sharp 
frost,  too  !  " 

Jim  Manning  rang  the  wire  bell  with  its 
curtain-ring  handle  for  another  pint.  Two 
others    swallowed   the    remainder    of   their 


*  They  saw  the  game  which  will  be  remembered  at  the  Momedan's  Head  for  all  time." 


t'other  three  rings  down  on  table  and  sits 
here  side  of  me  and  says — '  Sharp  frost 
to-night,'  he  says." 

The  room  rumbled  with  laughter  at  the 
memory  of  it.  Tom's  voice  rose  with  them 
to  a  high  guffaw.  He  listened  to  the  account 
of  his  own  feat  of  skill,  and  his  manner  in 


beer.     It  was  Mrs.  Corder  who  appeared  at 
the  door  from  the  bar. 

She  hung  their  glasses  on  her  fingers  and 
turned  as  she  reached  the  door. 

"  Any  of  you  boys  seen  a  stranger  about 
in  the  woods,  or  on  the  road,  or  maybe  up 
on  the  hills  ?  " 

J 
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Sam  Joliff  was  forty-eight  if  he  was  a  day 
and  Tom  Shire  was  nearer  sixty  than  fifty, 
but  they  were  all  "  the  boys "  to  Mrs. 
Corder. 

They  looked  at  each  other  in  silence.  It 
was  not  the  sort  of  question  they  might  have 
expected.  It  took  them  unawares.  They 
were  beginning  to  search  their  memories 
through  the  length  of  the  day's  work  when 
Jim  Manning  answered  for  the  lot  of  them. 

'*  What  sort  of  a  stranger  ?  " 

"  A  dark  man,  medium-sized  " — the  con- 
stable had  not  written  out  the  descrip- 
tion— "  with  a  dark  patch  on  the  seat  of 
his  trousers."     She  remembered  that. 

*'  Dark  patch,"  said  Jolifi — "  on  the  seat 
of  his  trousies." 

The  minds  of  one  and  all  of  them  were 
recalling  the  trousers  on  the  men  they  had 
seen  that  day,  and  not  one  could  remember  a 
stranger  answering  to  that  description. 

"  What  about  him  ?  "  asked  Jim. 

*'  Criminal  lunatic,"  said  Mrs.  Corder, 
who  had  recovered  all  the  spirit  of  command, 
with  the  lighted  bar  and  the  sounds  of  voices, 
the  rattle  of  glasses  and  the  laughter  in  the 
room  beyond.  "  Killed  his  wife  and  his 
sister-in-law  and  strangled  his  father  with  a 
boot-lace."  These  were  the  details  that 
remained  vividly  in  her  memory.  *'  Escaped 
out  of  that  asylum  they've  got,  other  side 
of  Melchester.  Constable  from  Mavant  came 
this  evening.     They're  hunting  for  him." 

There  was  no  information  to  be  got  from 
them.  She  had  gone  with  the  glasses  on  her 
fingers.  The  room  was  silent.  They  were 
all  looking  at  each  other,  their  eyes  centred 
like  the  inner  point  of  a  compass.  Jolifi 
was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  If  I'd  seen  'um,"  he  said,  "  I  shouldn't 
have  thought  of  lookin'  at  the  seat  of  his 
trousies." 

"  They  police  be  sharp  'uns,"  said  Tom. 

A  young  stockman  from  a  farm  near  by 
said  : 

''  Once  you  gone  and  got  yerself  in  the 
hands  of  the  likes  of  them,  you'd  never 
know  what  sort  of  little  thin'  'ud  give  yer 
away." 

**  You're  right  there,  boy,"  said  Joliff. 

*'  I  know  I'm  right,"  he  said. 

Tom  Shire  stood  up  and  hitched  round 
the  loose  seat  of  his  trousers,  exposing  a  patch 
of  material  so  foreign  to  the  rest  of  the  gar- 
ment that  it  could  have  been  seen  at  any 
distance. 

*'  If  he'd  a  patch  like  that,"  said  Tom, 
"  you'd  know  him." 

He  meant  it  for  a  laugh.     But  none  of 


them  did  laugh.  It  had  had  quite  a  different 
effect  from  what  he  had  intended.  They 
were  all  of  them  seeing  the  criminal  lunatic 
there  in  their  midst  and  wondering  whose 
job  it  would  be  to  tackle  him.  In  the  middle 
of  a  weighty  silence,  Joliff  said  : 

*'  What  would  you  do,  Jim  Manning,  if  a 
stranger  came  in  now  with  a  patch  in  the 
seat  of  his  trousies  ?  " 

It  was  that  patch.  No  other  description 
of  the  constable's,  so  far  as  it  had  been 
retailed  to  them  by  Mrs.  Corder,  had  touched 
their  sense  of  vision.  Jim  Manning,  the  rab- 
bit-catcher, stood  up  and  told  them  what  he 
would  do.  He  was  a  boastful  man.  They 
nudged  each  other  as  he  told  them  for  the 
hundredth  time  the  story  of  how  he  had 
stopped  a  runaway  horse  in  the  South  Street 
of  Melchester.  And  when  Tom  Shire  said, 
"  What  sort  of  a  patch  had  'un  got  in  his 
seat,  Jim  ?  "  the  whole  room  was  a  rouse 
of  laughter  and  the  young  men  slamming 
their  pint  glasses  down  on  the  oak  trestle 
table  to  give  a  full  sound  to  it. 

"  Lot  they  care,"  said  Mrs.  Corder  from 
her  chair  in  the  bar — "  if  there  be  a  man 
about  would  cut  all  their  throats  so  long  as 
they  were  wet." 

The  whole  house  was  reverberating  with 
their  laughter.  And  then  the  whole  house 
was  still.  There  was  not  a  voice  laughing 
anywhere. 

"  What's  that  now  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Corder. 
"  There's  a  silence  for  you."  Such  a  silence 
it  was,  so  penetrating,  that  without  the 
tinkle  of  the  bell  from  the  other  room  she 
went  to  the  door  and  looked  in. 

The  men  were  still  seated  round  the  trestle 
table.  Their  hands  were  gripping  the  handles 
of  their  glass  pints,  their  eyes  were  set  like 
a  lot  of  rabbits  to  where,  standing  in  the 
other  doorway  from  the  lane  outside,  was 
a  dark  man  of  medium  height  and  his  eyes 
were  wandering  round  the  room. 

At  the  sight  of  Mrs.  Corder  appearing  m 
the  other  doorway  he  asked  in  a  slow  voice 
if  he  could  get  a  pint  in  that  place. 

It  was  a  full  moment  before  she  answered 
and  then,  with  considerable  presence  of  mind, 
she  said  with  a  steady  voice  : 

"  You  wait  there  and  I'll  get  you  one." 

Directly  she  had  gone  out  she  called  Sam 
Joliff.  He  would  not  have  come  so  quickly 
at  any  other  time.  His  name  was  scarcely 
out  of  her  mouth  when  he  was  there  in  the 
bar  beside  him. 

"  That's  the  man,  Sam,"  she  said.  "  It's 
up  to  you  in  there.  Detain  him.  That's 
what   the   constable    said.     And    I'll   send 
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Jack  Honey  over  on  his  bicycle  to 
Mavant." 

"  You  can't  detain  a  man  as  don't  want 
to  be  detained,"  said  Sam.  "  Not  unless 
you  take  the  risk  of  his  objectin'  to  it." 

"  Get  Tom  Shire  to  take  him  on  at  a  game 
of  King'em,"  she  suggested,  "  that'll  help 
out  time  while  Jack's  gone  to  Mavant.  Tell 
Tom  I  said  so." 

"  But  we  don't  know  it  is  the  man," 
persisted  Sam.  "  There's  dark  men  and 
medium  men  through  all  Sussex,  but  none 
can't  see  has  he  got  a  patch  in  his  trousers, 
'cos  he's  got  a  long  coat  on." 

"  Never  mind,  you  get  him  to  play  a  game 
of  King'em.  Tom  knows  how  to  win  and 
he  knows  how  to  last  it  out  if  he  wants  to. 


Finally,  with  much  manoeuvring,  he  tipped 
a  wink  to  Tom  and  proposed  that  the  stranger 
should  play  a  game  with  their  crack  man. 

"  I  don't  mind,"  said  the  man.  "  It's  a 
long  time  since  I  threw  a  ring." 

They  looked  at  each  other  wisely.  A  long 
time  no  doubt — if  he  had  a  patch  in  the  seat 
of  his  trousers. 

Jim  Manning  took  the  slate  to  mark  the 
score.  He  wasn't  going  to  show  he  was 
afraid. 

"  Two  hundred  and  one,"  said  Tom,  *'  and 
play  out  to  the  number." 

"  Two  hundred  and  one,"  said  the  stranger. 

There  had  never  been  a  game  seen  like 
it  in  the  Momedan's  Head.  Tom  Shire  was 
reckoned  the  best  hand  at  Ring'em  in  that 


'  He  was  still  laughing,  laughing  aloud,  laughing  alone,  as  he  ran  like  a  bounding  hare — up  into  the  hills." 


Then  while  he's  throwing,  p'r'aps  one  of 
you  can  lift  up  the  tail  of  his  coat  and 
see." 

It  was  all  very  well  a  woman  talking  about 
one  man  lifting  the  tail  of  another's  coat  and 
that  other  a  perfect  stranger.  Sam  had  his 
own  ideas  of  the  way  a  man  might  resent  that. 
But  there  was  no  harm  him  playing  a  game 
of  Ring'em.  He  went  back  to  the  outer 
room  like  a  man  volunteering  on  a  forlorn 
hope.  Mrs.  Corder  accompanied  him  bearing 
the  pint  glass.  The  stranger  paid  his  six- 
pence. There  was  nothing  against  him 
there. 

After  a  long  silence,  in  which  every  man 
was  looking  anywhere  but  at  the  stranger, 
Sam  began  to  talk  of  that  game  Tom  Shire 
had  played  the  night  before.  His  diplomacy 
was  clumsy  but  it  introduced  the  subject. 


part  of  the  Downs,  but  this  medium-sized, 
dark  man,  whom  none  had  ever  seen  in  that 
part  of  the  world  before,  was  a  marvel. 

"  You  get  just  short  of  the  number," 
Sam  had  whispered  in  Tom's  ear,  "  and 
then  you  hold  'un  there — keep  missin'  'em 
— while  Jack  Honey's  gone  on  his  bike  to 
Mavant.  The  constable'U  be  here  inside 
an  hour  to  get  'im." 

"  But  how  do  we  know  he's  got  the  patch  ?  " 
whispered  Tom. 

"  We'll  see  to  that,"  said  Sam,  "  time  you 
get  him  well  goin'  tryin'  to  ring  that  last 
number." 

The  game  started,  and  in  the  first  hand 
the  stranger  had  a  wash-out. 

"  Never  mind,"  they  said  with  amiable 
encouragement.  "  You  stick  it,  mate.  The 
board's  strange  to  'ee." 
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There  was  never  such  politeness  heard  at 
the  Momedan's  Head. 

Then  Tom  took  the  rings  and  scored 
twenty-seven.  Jim  Manning  wrote  it  down 
in  chalk  on  the  slate. 

"  Duck  plays  twenty-seven,"  he  said  and 
winked  at  the  young  stockman. 

"  What  are  you  winkin'  at  ?  "  asked  the 
stranger. 

*'  1  never  winked  !  "  said  Tom  tremblingly. 

It  was  again  the  stranger's  hand,  and  from 
that  moment  they  saw  the  game  which  will 
be  remembered  at  the  Momedan's  Head  for 
all  time.  In  the  next  hand  he  scored  forty- 
six.  The  rings  rattled  up  against  the  board 
and  stuck  there  as  if  they  had  been  glued. 
In  five  hands  he  wanted  but  fifteen.  Tom 
Shire  was  nowhere  in  it.  And  it  was  then, 
in  the  last  throw  when  he  had  scored  a 
thirteen  with  his  first  throw  and  held  five 
more  rings  to  get  his  two,  that  Sam  Joliff, 
who  bears  a  record  for  bravery  to  this  day, 
lifted  the  tail  of  the  stranger's  long  coat  as 
he  threw  the  rings. 

There  was  never  a  patch  at  all.  It  was 
a  new  pair  of  trousers,  as  good  a  pair  of 
trousers  and  even  better  than  the  bailiff 
wore  at  Squire  Woods'. 

Sam  Joliff  let  the  tail  of  his  coat  fall  and 
with  the  fourth  ring  the  stranger  scored  his 
two.  He  threw  the  remaining  rings  on  the 
table  and,  raising  his  glass,  he  swallowed  the 
rest  of  his  pint. 

"  Well,"  said  Tom  Shire,  "  that's  the  best 
beating  ever  1  had.  1  thought  as  how  I 
could  throw  a  ring,  but  1  can't  throw  a  ring 
like  that.     Have  a  pint,  mate  ?  " 

"  Don't  mind  if  1  do,"  said  the  stranger, 
and  in  answer  to  the  bell,  Mrs.  Corder  came 
in. 

"  Pint  for  me  and  this  gentleman,  Mrs. 
Corder." 

"  What,  have  you  finished?"  she  exclaimed. 

*'  Finished,"  they  said.  "  He  done  it  in 
six  throws." 


Sam  Joliff  whispered  in  her  ear  and  she 
went  out. 

"  What's  that  whispering  about  ?  "  asked 
the  stranger  sharply. 

They  laughed.  First  Sam,  then  Tom,  then 
the  young  stockman.  When  Mrs.  Corder 
returned  with  the  pint  glasses,  the  room  was 
a  rouse  of  laughter  again. 

*'  It's  like  this,  mate,"  said  Sam.  Ho 
began  his  tale  about  the  escape  of  the  criminal 
lunatic. 

"  Killed  his  wife  and  his  sister " 

"  Sister-in-law,"  corrected  Mrs.  Corder. 

''  Sister-in-law,   and  strangled  his  father 


"  With  a  boot-lace,"  added  Mrs.  Corder. 

"  With  a  boot-lace.  Well — we  had  the 
description  of  him  from  the  Mavant  constable 
— was  something  like  you,  with  a  patch  in 
the  seat  of  his  trousers.  Don't  mind  tellin' 
you  we  was  in  two  ways  of  thinking  when 
you  come  into  the  room.  So  we  set  you  on 
to  play  a  game  with  Tom  there,  thinking 
it  'lid  take  you  all  your  time  to  make  a 
score,  while  one  of  the  boys  was  going  full 
pelt  on  his  bicycle  to  Mavant.  That's  right, 
isn't  it,  Mrs.  Corder  ?  " 

And  Mrs.  Corder  said  it  was  gospel  right. 

"  Well,  when  we  sees  you  winning  like  that, 
just  to  make  sure,  if  you  understand  my 
manner  of  speaking,  I  lifts  up  the  tail  of 
your  coat  as  you  was  throwing  them  last 
rings  and  of  course  we  sees — ^there  ain't  no 
patch  in  your  trousers  at  all."  He  laughed. 
"  They're  new  trousies  !  "  He  roared  with 
laughter.  They  all  laughed.  The  stranger 
threw  back  his  head  and  laughed  with  them. 
They  were  still  laughing  as  he  swallowed  his 
pint  and  went  to  the  door.  He  was  still 
laughing  with  them  as  he  said  good  night. 

They  heard  him  laughing  as  he  ran  up 
the  lane.  A  silence  fell  on  them  as  they 
listened.  He  was  still  laughing,  laughing 
aloud,  laughing  alone,  as  he  ran  like  a  bound- 
ing hare — up  into  the  hills. 


SOLITUDE. 


T\yrAN'S  solitude  is  eternal,  and  will  live  beyond  the  end 

When  time  has  stolen  his  secret,  and  death  has  stolen  his  friend, 
When  the  days  he  loved  are  over,  and  the  nights  of  pain  are  past. 
Then  solitude  will  be  with  him,  to  hold  his  hand  at  the  last. 
And  whether  the  smiles  of  angels  shall  welcome  him  from  afar 
Or  another  weary  journey  lie  beyond  the  furthest  star. 
Though  his  dearest  dreams  are  broken,  and  his  fairest  friendship  fail, 
Yet  solitude  dwells  within  him,  and  tells  him  her  long  long  tale. 

M.  D.  T. 


INFLATED   VALUES. 


Girl  :    I  had  an  indiarubber  ball  in  my  stocking.     You  can  blow  it  up  to  any  size  you  like. 
Boy  (after  Christmas  dinner) :    I  wish  I  had  a  waistcoat  like  that ! 


THE  EDITOR'S  SCRAP-BOOK 


OUR   WIRELESS   WAITS. 
liy  Herbert  Hamelin, 

It  is  rather  surprising  perhaps  that  Lavender 
and  I  had  not  previously  indulged  in  the  wire- 
less, but  we  are  very  conservative  and  don't 
hold  much  with  these  new-fangled  notions. 
Lavender,  however,  expressed  the  desire  to  have 
a  set  for  Christmas  and — well,  there  it  was. 

To  be  exact,  it  met  me  on  the  doorstep  on 
Christmas  Eve  on  my  return  from  squandering 
a  week's  salary  on  moth-eaten  holly  and  bird- 
pecked  mistletoe.  It  was  in  charge  of  a  snuffy- 
nosed  little  boy,  who  informed  me  that  he  had 
been  sent  by  the  Boss  "  to  show  me  how  it 
worked  like."  I  soon  sent  him  off  though.  After 
all,  a  fellow  who  has  cured  a  squeaky  brake  on 
his  Boris  car  doesn't  want  to  waste  a  good 
shilling  on  a  snuffy-nosed  little  boy  just  to  learn 
how  to  work  a  potty  wireless. 

We  fixed  it  up  and  stood  before  it  in  admir- 
ing awe.  Carelessly  I  twiddled  one  of  the 
knobbly  things,  and  immediately  strange  sounds 
issued  from  its  interior. 

"  Coo  !  "  murmured  Lavender  dreamily. 
"  Radio  Paris.  How  lovely  to  hear  the  French 
language  again." 

"  No,  darling,"  I  corrected.  "  That's  Madrid. 
I'm  sure  I  recognise  the  Spanish  accent." 

'*  Twiddle  a  bit  more,"  urged  Lavender. 
*'  Perhaps  we  shall  get  it  clearer." 

I  twiddled  and  we  did — there  was  no  doubt 


about  the  accent — best  Oxford,  with  a  touch  of 
bronchial  catarrh. 

"  Professor  Bogwhistles's  next  Popular  Talk 
will  be  *  The  Employment  of  Guano  as  an 
Emollient  on  a  Calcareous  Subsoil,'  "  it  said. 

I  twiddled  some  more  and  then,  very  hurriedly, 
went  into  reverse. 

"  What  was  that,  darling  ?  "  asked  Lavender, 
her  eyes  sparkling  with  excitement.     "  Berlin  ?  " 

"  Oh,  just  something  from  the  Crystal  Palace," 
I  answered  airily.  "Cat  Show,  probably,"  I 
added  by  way  of  explanation,  "  or  dogs." 

Our  machine  seemed  to  have  exhausted  its 
energies  after  that,  and  nothing  emerged  but 
a  variety  of  grunts  and  wheezes.  Personally,  I 
was  of  the  firm  opinion  that  it  was  Esperanto, 
but  felt  diffident  in  expressing  an  opinion — 
things  sound  so  different  on  the  wireless. 

Presently  I  espied  another  knob  which  I 
hadn't  twiddled,  so  I  gave  it  a  good  hard  twiddle. 

The  result  was  wonderful — the  whole  room 
was  flooded  with  sound.  As  we  sat  entranced, 
holding  each  other's  hands,  or  rather  hand — I 
had  to  keep  one  free  for  twiddling  purposes — 
we  listened  to  the  most  soul-stirring  rendering 
of  "  Good  King  Wenceslas  "  I  have  ever  heard. 
Beautiful  ?  No,  perhaps  not  exactly,  but  so 
clear  and  natural  that  it  sounded  just  as  if  the 
waits  were  indeed  singing  outside  our  own  front 
door.     Wonderful  thing  this  wireless. 

Just  then  Mary  buzzed  in.     *'  Ssh  !  "   I  ex- 
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claimed,  holding  up  my  hand  to  stop  her,  but 
her  presence  appeared  to  affect  our  instrument, 
and  all  was  silence. 

"  Well,  what  is  it  ?  *'  I  demanded  testily, 
beginning  to  twiddle  all  over  again. 

"  Please,  sir,  it's  them  carol  singers  at  the 
door,"  she  explained. 

Hastily  I  disbursed  a  shilling,  and  as  I 
peeped  through  the  blind  I  watched  the  little 
band  departing.  It  was  headed  by  a  snuffy- 
nosed  little  boy. 

I  suppose  he'll  get  another  shilling  out  of  me 
to-morrow  too,  bless  him  ! 


A  COAL  merchant  had  advertised  for  a  boy. 
A  red-headed,  red-faced  boy  applied  for  the 
job. 

"  Do  you  like  work  ?  "  asked  the  merchant. 

"  No,  sir,"  said  the  boy. 

"  Then  you  can  have  the  job.  You're  the 
first  boy  who's  been  here  to-day  and  hasn't  told 
a  lie." 


In  an  East  African  district  a  doctor  acts  as 
understudy  to  the  magistrate.     Recently,  when 


Three  Children  (before  their  mamma): 
What  do  you  wish  for  Christmas,  mamma  ? 

Mother  :  All  I  wish  is  three  sweet  and  well- 
behaved  little  children. 

Three  Children  :  Well,  mamma,  then  we  will 
be  six  children. 


THE   BURDEN   BEARERS. 


Why  not  a  Parcel  Carrying  Husbands  Club  for  the  days  preceding  Christmas  ? 


each  was  conscious  of  having  broken  the  law 
by  riding  at  night  without  a  light,  they  agreed 
that  the  majesty  of  the  law  would  be  best 
vindicated  by  each  appearing  before  the  other. 
The  magistrate,  taking  precedence,  tried  the 
doctor  and  fined  him  five  pounds.  Then  the 
doctor  tried  the  magistrate  and  fined  him  twenty 
pounds,  justifying  his  severity  by  pointing  out 
that  since  this  was  the  second  case  that  day, 
obviously  the  offence  was  becoming  too  common. 


Edna  :  Dear,  I've  got  something  to  talk  to  you 
about. 

Harry  :  Good.  Usually  you  want  to  talk  to 
me  about  something  you  haven't  got. 


Professor's  Wife  (rushing  in) :  Goodness  ! 
Little  Delia  has  been  drinking  all  the  ink  in 
the  ink-bottle.     What  shall  we  do  ? 

Professor  (absent-mindedly) :  I'll  have  to 
write  with  a  lead  pencil,  then. 

®®® 

Father  :  I  never  smoked  when  I  was  your 
age.  Will  you  be  able  to  say  that  to  your  son 
when  you  are  my  age  ? 

Son  :   Not  with  as  straight  a  face  as  you  do. 

®®® 

*'  Your  brother  is  bowlegged,  isn't  he  ?  " 
"  Yes  ;    but  he's  cross-eyed  too,  so  he  won't 
lose  his  balance." 


A  MERRY  CHRISTMAS  INDEED  ! 
The  man  whoso  presents  consist  of  two  tobacco  jars,  eight  pouches  and  five  pipes  finds  himself  without 

tobacco  I 


TRAGEDY. 

Maid  :    Please  mum,  Fido's  gone  out. 

Mistress  :    What  ever  does  that  matter  I    Bring  in  the  turkey,  weVe  waiting  for  it. 

Maid  :   Yes,  mum,  but  Fido's  got  it  with  him  ! 


■,j  ,^  ^  1  wC4B^^'^S>SJlia34Mj^}bi  1 1 !  I ' 


C03!?SOLATIOIT. 


Uncle  :    I  suppose  you  think  your  Daddy  and  I  are  rather  old  to  be  playing  with  you  like  this  ? 
Small  Giel  ;    Oh,  no  I    You  both  look  practic'Uy  new. 
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SECURITY 

FOR    THOSE    YOU    LOVE 


A    MAN  had  been  listen- 
ing   to    advice   on  life 
assurance. 

^^ril  go  home^''  said  he ^  and  talk 
it  over  with  my  wifeT 

'^Dont  do  that^^  said  his  adviser^ 
^^  talk   it  over  first  with   another 
fellow'' s  widowT 

Not  a  cheerful  suggestion,  perhaps, 
but  life  assurance  deals  with 
fundamental  facts — 

To  you,  a  policy  taken  out  with  the  Prudential  Assurance 
Company  means  that  you  will  be  saving  money  for  your 
later  years  and  also  that  your  wife  and  family  will  be 
safeguarded  should  you  pre-decease  them.     It  costs  little — but 
it  means  much.     It  will  give  you  peace  of  mind — give  them 
security. 

For  instance,  if  you  are  in  your  30th  year,  an  annual  premium 
of  ;^33  OS.  lod,  will  insure  your  life  for  ^^ijOOC — plus  bonus 
(the  amount  increases  each  year),  and  at  the  age  of  sixty  you 
will  become  entitled  to  an  immediate  cheque  for  ^^  1,660. 

This   example  Is   based  upon  present-day  bonus    conditions. 


THE     PRUDENTIAL 

ASSURANCE     COMPANY     LIMITED 

HOLBORN       BARS,       LONDON,       E.C.i 

Representatives   'Everywhere.  ppji9 


Mention  Windsor  Magazine  when  tvriting  to  advertisers. 


Ho-cstoj^o    '^fs.i^:^^, 


THOSE   CHARMING  PEOPLE. 
HERE   WE  ARE   AGAIN  1 
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DO  YOU  WANT  A  PLEASANT  WAY  OF  MAKING  MONEY 
IN  YOUR  SPARE  TIME  AT  HOME?  The  Association  of 
Homecrafts  Studios  now  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  earn  money  in 
your  own  home  in  fascinating  Arts  and  Crafts.  Read  our  offer  to 
provide  TOOLS  and  MATERIALS. 

This  offer  holds  good  until  wc  have  secured  our  quota  of  new  working  members. 
The  demand  for  decorated  Art  Novelties  is  enormous  and  is  steadily  increasing. 
There  are  BIG  CASH  PROFITS  in  Arts  and  Crafts  for  anyone  who  likes  to  try. 
This  absorbing  occupation  is  so  fascinating  that  it  could  scarcely  be  called  work  at  all. 
Imagine  the  pleasure  in  decorating  quaint  wooden  novelties  with  brilliant  harmonising 
colours  or  in  making  up  useful  articles  from  Leather  and  modelling  rich  designs  upon 
them.  Think  of  making  a  Leather  Bag,  perhaps  only  a  few  hours'  work,  and  realising  a 
profit  of  30s.  or  £2.     YOU  CAN  DO  IT— it  is  being  done  every  day  by  others. 

The  Association  of  Homecrafts  Studios  is  an  organisation  with  members  in  every 
part  of  the  World.  Members  conduct  their  own  studios  and  are  taught  Leather  Craft, 
Pewter  Work,  Lampshade  Making  and  Decorating,  Wood  Painting  and  Enamelling, 
Gesso,  Batik  and  many  other  highly  interesting  and  profitable  crafts.  Members  are 
shown  how  to  sell  their  wares  to  large  shops  and  also  how  to  set  up  dehghtful  and 
money-making  Arts  and  Crafts  Studios  of  their  own. 

MORE  MEMBERS  WANTED  SlsAS^Lwe  ^vd?£' aSS 

craft  materials  for  its  members  in  English  and  Foreign  markets.  We  want  more 
members  to  enable  us  to  buy  supplies  in  still  greater  quantities,  thereby  reducing  the 
cost  at  which  novelties  for  decorating  can  be  supplied  to  our  associate  workers.  As  a 
special  inducement  we  are  offering  tools  and  materials  FREE  OF  EXTRA  CHARGE 
if  vou  enrol  at  once.  .  . 

NO  TALENT  NEEDED  J°Ss^°l^'oX\o^f.c^ti^':  "St 

all  done  for  you.  The  Association  retains  experienced  artists  who  are  constantly 
evolving  new  and  original  designs  and  colour  schemes,  which  are  furnished  to  members 
by  means  of  full-size  working  diagrams  and  colour  charts.  Every  design  is  drawn 
specially  for  the  decoration  of  some  particular  article.  You  have  only  to  trace  the 
working  drawings  and  use  your  colours  according  to  the  charts.  These  designs,  which 
cannot  be  used  by  anyone  outside  the  Association,  will  simplify  your  work  immensely. 
You  will  love  Arts  and  Crafts  more  and  more  each  day  as  you  progress.  You 
^  ,^  can  do    this  work.   Hundreds  of  others  are  doing  it  already. 

W/ A  DMTlSJr^     This  special  offer    of  Tools  and  Materials  is  intended  only  for  immediate  applications. 
▼V  /\l\l^li^O    najne  and  address  on  the  coupon  below  for  all  particulars  NOW. 

LEARN  AT  HOME  SSe'""tMS"Si 

Novelties.  The  Association  teaches  new  members  by  means' 
of  a  specially  prepared  correspondence  Course  of  Lessons.  You 
learn  by  practical  methods.  With  the  first  lesson  you  begin  ^^^ 
doing  work  which  you  can  readily  sell.  The  instructions  are  ^^ 
so  clear  and  the  working  designs,  which  have  only  to  be  I 
traced,  make  it  all  so  easy,  that  you  will  find  that  you  can 
produce  beautifully  decorated  novelties  almost  immediately.  | 

MORE   ORDERS    THAN    THEYI 

Members  are  writing  continually  | 
saying     that     they   have  more 
work  than  thev  can  do.     From  all  parts  come  stories  of  success. 

ILLUSTRATED       BOOK      FREE 

A  beautiful  book  has  been  prepared  which  tells  how  YOU  I 
too  can  make  money  in  your  spare  time  in  Arts  and  Crafts.  It  I 
is  called  "  HOME  CRAFTS.  '^  Let  us  send  you  a  copy  free, . 
without  obligation  on  your  part,  L 


Write  your 


CAN  HANDLE 


FREE  TOOLS  &. MATERIALS 
-  ■'       COUPON     53 


Please  write  in  Block  Capitals. 
The  Association  of  Homecrafts  Studios  Ltd., 
172.  Greycoat  House,  Greycoat  Place, 

LONDON,  S.W.i. 
Dear  Sirs, — Please  send  me  your  book  "  Home  Crafts," 
and  full  information  about  the  special  offer  you  are  now 
making.     I  enclose  3d.  in  stamps  for  postage,  etc. 

Name     

Address 
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THE  MOTOB  PROBLEM  AGAIN. 


First  Little  Boy  (in  bed) :   Mummy,  come  and  make  Teddy  change  the  garage  for  his  new  motor-car- 
he  s  got  it  in  bed  just  where  my  back  is  I 


FORCE  MAJEURE. 


But,  my  dear  girl,  what  made  you  ask  Aunt  Matilda  here  for  Christmas  ?  " 
Why,  A- Aunt  Matilda,  of  course  I  "       . 
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Short  Cuts  to  Beauty 

By  MIMOSA 


To-day  every  woman  of  taste  and  refine- 
ment avoids  the  use  of  cosmetics  or  made- 
up  toilet  preparations  which  give  an  arti- 
ficial appearance.  The  fresh,  natural  com- 
plexion that  few  women  have,  and  every 
woman  desires,  is  best  obtained  by  use 
of  original  ingredients  already  at  hand 
or  that  can  be  obtained  from  any  reli- 
able chemist.  My  advice  is  to  avoid  the 
use  of  most  made-up  face  creams,  rouge 
and  beautifying  preparations.  They  are 
usually  obvious  and  often  injurious.  If 
you  will  get  only  the  proper  original  in- 
gredients, you  will  be  satisfied  with  the 
result.  Insist  on  having  just  what  you 
ask  for.  If  the  chemist  hasn't  it  he  can 
immediately  get  it  from  his  wholesaler. 
However,  many  of  my  suggestions  involve 
no  expense  whatever. 

"  Discoloured  Skin." — Your  skin  is  not  sufficiently  active  to 
throw  off  the  microscopic  particles  of  dead,  discoloured  tissue. 
Get  about  an  ounce  of  Mercolized  Wax  and  use  it  at  night  like 
a  cold  cream.  Mercolized  Wax  absorbs  the  dead  outer  com- 
plexion, revealing  the  firm,  fresh  new  complexion — a  really  new 
skin  with  natural  youthful  colour  and  soundness. 

"Moustache." — Your  trouble  is  a  common  one,  but  I  beg  of 
you  do  not  think  of  that  "  operation."  It  is  intensely  painful, 
often  unsatisfactory  and  very  expensive.  Get  half  an  ounce 
of  Sipolite — and  apply  a  Httle  to  the  imsightly  hairs.  In  a  few 
moments  they  can  be  rubbed  off  and  the  skin  will  be  quite 
clear.     You  can  use  it  on  your  arms  as  well. 

"  Undeveloped  Figure." — Three  or  four  coconoids  taken  each 
day  after  meals  will  develop  those  graceful  curves  which  lend 
womanhood  its  greatest  charm.  Any  chemist  will  supply 
them,  and  the  bud — arrested  in  its  growth  by  lack  of  glandular 
vitality — will  blossom  anew  and  you  will  become  the  woman 
nature  intended  you  to  be. 

**  Perspiring," — Toilet  powder  will  not  prevent  excessive  per- 
spiration, but  white  pergol  will  immediately  stop  the  very 
unpleasant  odour.  Dust  the  affected  surface  with  it  occa- 
sionally. 

"  Chapped  Lips." — It  is  the  lip  rouge  that  makes  your  lips  dry 
and  sensitive  to  the  weather.  Rub  them  with  a  stick  of  soft 
prolactum.  It  gives  them  a  charming,  natural  colour  and 
protects  them  from  soreness. 

"  Falling,  Dry  Hair." — Evidently  you  require  a  hair  tonic. 
The  most  effective  one  I  know  is  simply  pure  boranium  and  bay 
rum.  An  ordinary  package  of  boranium  to  ^-pint  of  bay  rum. 
Rub  this  well  into  the  roots  of  the  hair  and  the  dandruff  will 
disappear.  The  hair  again  becomes  soft  and  glossy,  and  the 
growth  is  stimulated. 

"  Weak  Nerves." — First  of  all  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  each 
of  the  millions  of  cells,  which  make  up  our  nervous  system, 
needs  food,  otherwise  it  starves.  Weak  nerves  are  starved 
nerves.  Iron-Ox  tiny  tonic  tablets  keep  your  blood  pure  and 
rich  in  nerve-strengthening  elements.     Give  them  a  trial. 

"  Thin  Skin." — Evidently  the  soap  you  are  using  has  too  much 
alkali,  a  fault  of  many,  even  the  most  expensive,  toilet  soaps. 
I  use,  and  can  heartily  recommend,  Pilenta,  an  English  soap 
that  is  really  soothing  to  the  most  sensitive  slcin  and  is  delight- 
fully perfumed. 

"  Natural  Bloom." — Your  friend  probably  uses  a  solution  of 
cleminite  instead  of  powder.  Get  an  ounce  and  dissolve  it  in 
4  ounces  of  water  and  apply  it  to  the  face  occasionally.  You 
will  have  a  natural  "  bloom  "  that  cannot  be  otherwise  acquired. 
The  effect  will  last  all  the  evening,  or  even  all  day,  without 
renewing,  and  cleminite  is  very  beneficial  to  the  skin. 

"  Healthy  Slimness." — The  most  convenient  method  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  efficient  for  the  fat  person  to  adopt,  is 
to  obtain  a  few  Clynol  Berries  from  the  chemist  and  to  swallow 
one  after  each  meal.  They  quickly  and  easily  remove  all 
traces  of  excess  fat  without  exercises,  starvation  diet  or  other 
weakening  methods. 


Baby 
Talks 
No.  2 


Teething  v 
without  tears 

Six  months 

There's  the  first  tooth  trying  to  push 
its  way  through  the  pink  gum. 
Now,  if  baby  has  been  fed  on  good 
hone-jorming  food  it  will  be  a  strong, 
hard,  white  tooth.  If  not,  it  won't 
have  enough  enamel  (that  hard 
covering  which  keeps  decay  germs  out 
in  after  years). 

If  baby  has  been  fed  on  Humanised 
Trufood,  that  first  healthy  tooth 
and  all  the  rest  will  come  through 
easily*  "Teething  without  tears.*' 
You'll  hardly  know  they're  coming 
till  you  see  them! 

Humanised  Trufood,  you  see,  is 
nearest  to  mother's  milk.  Every  test 
known  to  science  proves  that  this  is  so* 

HUMANISED 

TRUIOOD 

Of  Chemists  Only,  2/9  and  4/9. 

Free/  ^o^^^^o^-^^the 

■   CREAMERIES.    WRENBURY;  'CHESHIRE. 
Send  me  a  presentation  portrait  of  your 
hahy  picture    ''COMING   THRO',"   as 
illustrated  above,  and  details  of  Human- 
ised Trufood. 

Name 

Address , '• 

Date  of  Baby's  birth 
or  when  expected.. 
_____ 
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ON   THE   CARPET. 
By  Margaret  Butcher. 

"Women,"  I  remarked,  rubbing  my  shin, 
"  have  an  extremely  rudimentary  sense  of 
humour." 

''  Oh,  but  you  did  look  most  awfully  funny, 
you  know  !  "  said  Catherine,  wiping  her  eyes 
with  a  silly  little  handkerchief.  "  If  only  you 
could  have  seen  yourself " 

"  Personally,"  I  replied,  "  I  never  could  see 
anything  excruciatingly  comical  in  the  spectacle 
of  people  tripping  up  on  banana  skins  or — or 
falling  over  carpets.  Why  doesn't  George  get 
that  beastly  thing  nailed  down,  anyway  ?  " 

"  But  if  you  could  have  seen •"  persisted 

Catherine. 


"  The  carpet  has  been  like  that  for  years," 
he  concluded,  "  and  nobody  has  been  juggins 
enough  to  trip  over  it,  until  now.  Nevertheless, 
kindly  desist  from  driving  nails  into  my  polished 
floor,  even  though  it  entails  danger  to  life  and 
limb,  as  you  so  moderately  phrase  it.  All 
the  same,  I  would  give  untold  sums  to  have 
been  present  on  the  regrettable  occasion  men- 
tioned." 

The  effect  of  this  note,  I  hardly  need  remark, 
was  to  hound  me  into  the  seclusion  of  the 
study  for  the  greater  part  of  the  following  day. 
Catherine,  like  most  women,  has  a  slightly  irri- 
tating way  of  working  a  joke  to  death. 

Possibly  I  should  have  continued  in  my  policy 
of  aloofness  till  the  evening  had  I  not  been  con- 


KEEPINO  HIM   UP   TO   THE  MARK. 


**  Mummie,  I  shall  stay  awake  to  see  Santa  Claus.' 

"  But  you  mustn't,  darling." 

"  I  must,  'cos  I  want  to  speak  to  him." 

"  Why,  dear  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  tell  him  that  the  rabbit  he  left  last  year  didn't  prove  reely  satisfact'ry.' 


"  I  shall  write  to  George  about  it  at  once,"  I 
interposed.  "  When  I  consented  to  come  here 
and  look  after  your  brother's  rotten  house  I 
did  not  expect  to  do  it  at  grave  bodily  risk,  let 
me  tell  you."  My  shin  was  very  painful,  for 
the  moment. 

"  You  look  after  the  house  ?  I  like  that !  " 
Catherine  retorted.  "And  if  you  can't  learn, 
even  at  your  age,  to  lift  your  feet  properly " 

"  That  will  do,"  I  said,  going  in  search  of 
notepaper. 

George's  reply  was  prompt  and  concise  ;  also, 
it  opens  up  a  rather  interesting  possibility  that 
ideas  may  run  in  families,  for  he  went  to  some 
trouble  to  suggest  that  in  my  share  of  education 
the  art  of  deportment — ^obviously — had  been 
omitted  from  the  curriculum. 


siderably  startled  by  a  devastating  crash  outside 
the  door. 

"  What  on  earth  .  .  .  ?  "  I  demanded,  hurry- 
ing to  the  scene  of  the  disaster. 

"  It's  that  abominable  carpet,"  explained 
Catherine,  reassembling  herself  amidst  a  hail  of 
broken  glass.     "  Whatever  will  George  say  ?  " 

"  You  are  in  a  mess,  my  girl,"  I  said,  naturally 
a  trifle  amused. 

"  Don't  stand  there  grinning  from  ear  to  ear  !  " 
replied  Catherine.  "  I  hitched  my  toe  in  the 
wretched  thing  and  now  you'll  have  to  write  and 
tell  George  that  we've  smashed  those  six  pieces 
of  old  Waterford  glass.  I  wish  I'd  never  touched 
them  now.     He'll  be  as  mad  as  a  hornet." 

He  was. 

"  It   seems  " — he   wrote — "  that   I   shall   be 
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or  fancy  flour 
and  far  more 
economical 


BAKING 
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Thousands  of  the  general  public  of  all  a^es  and 

sexes  carry  on  the  daily  activity  though  deaf,  with  the 
guaranteed  "  ARDENTE,"  SMALL,  SIMPLE, 
INCONSPICUOUS.  TRUE-TO-TONE  for  conver- 
sation,  church,  music,  wireless,  etc.  Commended  by 
EVERY  important  Medical  Journal.  Nothing  like  it 
exists  Used  by  Prof.  Fleming,  F.R.S.  Gen.  Booth, 
and  by  Doctors.  CALL  FOR  FREE  TEST  or  write 
for  details  of  FREE  HOME 
TESTS  and  MEDICAL 
REPORTS. 

309  OXFORD  ST., 
ZZZ    LONDON,  W.I 

(Between  Oxford  Circus  and 
Bond  St.)  Mayfair  1380/1718 
Glasgow,  Birmingham,  Mancbeiter,  Newcastle,   Cardiff,  etc. 
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This  case  ivas  s&Hous 

It  is  wrong  to  give  up  hope.  There  is  a 
wonderful  reserve  force  even  in  worn  and 
worried  nerves.  Read  the  case  of  Mr.  Boyes: 
Dr.  Cassell*s  restored  his  nerves  by  nourish- 
ment .  .  •  .  the  only  way.  By  Hypophos- 
phites  for  the  Nerves,  special  Nutrients  for 
the  Blood,  Digestive  Enzymes  and  Stomachics 
to  aid  appetite  and  digestion. 

Dr.  CasseWs  soon  cured 

Mr.  T.  Boyes,  of  10,  Nook  Lane,  Sutton  Oak,  St.  Helens. 
unites  : — "Owing  to  my  war  experience  inlridia  and  Mespot 
my  mtves  were  completely  shattered.  After  tryiTig  all  sorts 
of  other  remedies  witkout  axjail,  t  decided  to  give  Dr.  CasseWs 
Tablets  a  trial.  After  tiie  first  box,  I  felt  a  difference,  and 
now  I  cnn  oompleiely  cured,  thanks  to  Dr.  Cassell's. " 

That  is  what  they  will  do  for  you.     Start  a 
course  of  Dr.  Cassell's  to-day. 

DR 

CASSEUS 

TABLETS 
1^3  &  3/-  per  box 

Sole  Producers ;  Vena  Drug  Co.  (1925).  Ltd. 
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compelled  to  countenance  tacks  in  my  polished 
floor,  after  all,  as  the  supply  of  buffoons  may 
not  be  completely  exhausted.  I  can  only  ima- 
gine that  you  two  regard  falling  over  my  carpet 
as  a  diverting  pastime,  but  I  do  implore  you 
both,  at  this  juncture,  to  refrain  from  further 
exhibitions  of  perverted  humour.  I  prized  that 
glass  more  than  anything  I  have  in  the  house — 
as  Catherine  knew  quite  well.  Do  not  attempt 
to  nail  down  the  carpet,  since  it  might  conceiv- 
ably strike  you  as  a  new  opportunity  for  the 
practical  application  of  wit.  I  will  do  it  myself 
when  I  come  back." 

We  had  arranged  previously  to  vacate  the 
house  a  day  or  two  before  George's  return  with 


"  Fell  ?  "  repeated  Catherine.  "  But  where  ? 
It  doesn't  sound  a  bit  like  George." 

"  It  appears,"  I  replied,  consulting  the  letter 
again,  "  that  he  '  tripped  over  a  carpet  outside 
the  study  door.'  " 


"  I  CANNOT  marry  you  " — that  was  the  burden 
of  the  young  girl's  reply  to  the  old  millionaire 
again  and  again. 

Many,  many  times  he  had  asked  her  to  recon- 
sider her  decision,  but  in  the  end  he  despairingly 
realised  that  she  could  never  be  his.  Almost 
angrily  he  upbraided  her. 

"Even  Cupid,"  he  said,  "could  do  nothing 


^^'^^mmMi 


A   SUITABLE   DATE. 


Friendly  Doctok  :    I'm  sorry  I  cannot  be  with  you  on  Christmas  Day,  but  I  shall  come  over  on  Boxing  Day 
Hostess  and  Materfamilias  :    That  will  suit  us  admirably,  Doctor. 


his  family,  so  we  were  not  able  to  make  our 
apologies  in  person.  However,  I  wrote  him  a 
letter  expressly  designed  as  a  sedative,  and  after 
a  harrowing  interval  a  reply  arrived. 

'*  What  does  George  say  ?  "  asked  Catherine. 

"  It  isn't  George ;  it's  Millie,"  I  answered. 
Millie  is  George's  wife,  chosen — I  have  always 
thought— for  an  entire  absence  of  any  sense  of 
humour,  perverted  or  otherwise.  '*  She  says 
that  George  hasn't  written  before  as  he's  had 
a  bad  foot.     Stepped  on  a  tack  last  week." 

"  A  tack  ?  How  ?  "  inquired  Catherine,  evi- 
dently under  the  impression  that  there  are  a 
variety  of  ways  of  stepping  on  a  tack. 

"  Millie  says  that  he  fell  and  upset  the  tool- 
box, to  start  with,"  I  told  her. 


with  you.  You're  like  an  iceberg.  Why,  a 
hundred  cupids  might  shoot  you  all  day  long, 
but  not  one  arrow  would  make  any  impression 
on  your  stone-cold  heart." 

She  thought  for  a  moment,  then : 
"  Not  if  they  used  an  old  beau,"  she  replied 
cuttingly. 


Mrs.  Muggins  :  It's  raining,  and  Mrs.  Gordon 
wants  to  go  home,  and  I  have  no  umbrella  to  lend 
her  except  my  new  one.  Can't  I  let  her  have 
yours  ? 

Mr.  Muggins  :  Hardly.  The  only  umbrella 
I've  got  has  her  husband's  name  on  the 
handle. 
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Hardening  Tools  and  Case  Hardening. 
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Caramels  including  some 
Chocolate-covered  ones. 
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There  is  also  CHOCOLATE  LILY 
ASSORTMENT,  containing  a 
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"  *  She  doesn't  believe  I  shall  make  Brenda  happy.' 


THE    DATCHLEY 
^  INHERITANCE  ^ 

THE  ADVENTURE  OF  THE 
-     IMPETUOUS  SUITOR    « 

By  STEPHEN   McKENNA 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    HOWARD    K.    ELCOCK 


(S) 


® 


"  NOTWITHSTANDING  anything  to  the  contrary 
contained  in  my  WiU  I  GIVE  DEVISE  AND 
BEQUEATH  all  my  real  and  personal  estate  to  such 
grandson  of  mine  as  shall  be  the  first  to  marry  within 
twelve  calendar  months  from  the  date  of  this  Codicil 
and  shall  within  that  period  legally  adopt  the  surname 
of  Datchley  and  shall  within  six  months  of  his  marriage 
give  an  Undertaking  to  reside  at  Datchley  Castle  for 
not  less  than  six  calendar  months  in  each  year  after 
my  death.  If  there  shall  be  no  such  grandson  then 
the  provisions  of  my  Will  shall  take  effect.'" 

Extract  from  the  codicil  to  the  last  will  and 
testament  of  John  Datchley. 


I. 


ON  the  main  arrival-platform  at  King's 
Cross,  a  young  man  with  his  hat- 
brim  pulled  over  his  eyes  and  a 
muffler  swathing  his  neck  and  chin  tramped 
to  and  fro,  scrutinizing  the  faces  of  the  atten- 
dant chauffeurs  and  periodically  comparing 
his  watch  with  the  station-clock.  The 
morning  was  not  unduly  cold  for  English 
spring,  but  Bryan  Abbotsford  did  not  wish 
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to  be  recognizes  ;  and  the  Scotch  express 
was  not  unduly  late,  but  he  did  not  wish  to 
miss  even  a  flutter  of  Brenda  Halliday's 
handkerchief,  as  she  stood  at  her  window, 
waiting  to  leap  into  his  arms. 

"  *  For  Fm  going  to  be  married  to-day ^ 
to-day, 
'  Fm  going  to  be  married  to-day,^  "  he 
whistled.     "  At  least  I  hope  I  am. 

"  I  hope  to  be  married  to-day,  to-day'' 
he  substituted,  then  stopped  in  sudden 
dtead  that  one  of  these  cultured-looking 
chauffeurs  might  be  acquainted  with  the 
airs  of  lolanthe.  "  No  point  in  running 
risks  at  the  eleventh  hour,"  he  told  himself. 

Bryan  knew  that  he  was  running  an 
unnecessary  risk  in  coming  to  meet  Brenda 
at  all.  On  the  day  when  they  began  to  call 
themselves  engaged,  Mrs.  Halliday,  who 
aspired  to  make  a  "  great  match  "  for  her 
daughter,  had  clapped  the  girl  under  the 
protection  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  ;  and, 
though  Brenda  had  escaped  from  her  aunts 
in  Scotland  for  a  day's  shopping,  this  would 
be  the  last  leave  of  the  kind  if  a  member 
of  the  widespread  Halliday  secret-service 
cabled  to  Valescure  that  she  had  been 
observed  in  the  company  of  the  detrimental 
young  Mr.  Abbotsford. 

"  If  I  can  shew  her  that  she  must  choose 
between  her  mother  and  me,  this  will  be  the 
last  leave  that  either  of  us  will  require,"  he 
reflected. 

Seating  himself  on  an  inviting  milk-can, 
Bryan  marshalled  his  arguments.  The  first 
was  a  marriage-licence  available  for  that 
day,  the  second  a  list  of  sailings  to  Halifax, 
the  third  an  illustrated  prospectus  of  allur- 
ing fruit-farms  in  British  Columbia.  A 
dog's-eared,  month-old  letter  from  Messrs. 
Plimsoll,  Mackworth  and  Plimsoll,  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields,  informed  the  recipient 
that  his  grandfather,  Mr.  John  Datchley, 
had  made  him  an  unconditional  gift  of 
?iYe  thousand  pounds.  A  later  letter,  written 
after  the  old  man's  death,  requested  Bryan's 
attendance  at  the  solicitors'  office  that  after- 
noon to  hear  the  will  read.  And,  encasing 
the  other  papers — a  grim  curiosity  for 
Brenda  to  see — ,  was  a  photograph  of  the 
shrivelled  autocrat  who — till  a  month  ago 
— had  waged  implacable  war  against  his 
daughters  and  their  children.  Even  in 
death  John  Datchley  seemed  unforgiving. 
If  the  solicitor  was  to  be  believed,  he  cared 
less  about  helping  his  grandsons  than  about 
tempting  them  to  their  undoing. 

"  If  I'm  quodded  for  eloping  with  a  ward 
in  Chancery,  he'd  feel  he  was  getting  value 


for  his  five  thousand,"  Bryan  mused. 
"On  the  other  hand,  if  it  enables  me  to 
get  clear  away  to  British  Columbia,  we  shall 
have  the  laugh  of  him." 

He  sprang  off  his  milk-can  as  the  train 
appeared  in  sight.  A  handkerchief  fluttered 
from  a  window  at  the  back.  And,  while 
the  other  passengers  were  still  shouting  for 
porters  and  signalling  for  taxis,  Bryan  was 
hurrying  into  the  station  hotel  and  guiditig 
Brenda  to  the  table  where  breakfast  was 
awaiting  them. 

"  Everything's  arranged,"  he  informed  her 
without  loss  of  time*  *'  If  you'll  say  how  soon 
you  can  be  ready,  I'll  see  about  our  passages." 

Brenda  glanced  through  the  packet  of 
papers  which  he  was  thrusting  at  her  and 
made  a  cautious  survey  of  the  dining-room. 
Though  her  presence  in  London  was  an 
act  of  surrender,  she  did  not  mean  her 
surrender  to  be  unconditional. 

''  You're  in  a  tremendous  hurry  !  "  she 
laughed. 

'*  I  want  to  make  sure  of  you  !  " 

"  But  I've  said  I'll  marry  you  ;  and  you 
can't  think  I  shall  change  my  mind.  I  only 
want  to  avoid  doing  anything  we  shall  regret 
later.  I  shall  be  of  age  in  September,  Bryan . 
Even  if  mother  doesn't  give  her  consent 
when  she  hears  about  your  legacy,  we  could 
be  married  then  ..." 

Bryan  shook  his  head  : 

"  When  we  told  her  of  the  engagement, 
she  retaliated  by  making  you  a  ward  of 
Court.  If  we  told  her  about  the  five  thou- 
sand, she'd  cart  you  off  on  a  voyage  round 
the  world.  Once  we're  married,  she  can't 
unmarry  us  .  .  .  '* 

'"  But  she'd  never  forgive  me  if  I  married 
without  telling  her,"  the  girl  answered 
unhappily. 

To  wait  until  September  did  not  seem  a 
great  hardship  ;  and,  if  she  resisted  Bryan's 
suggestion  of  a  secret  marriage,  it  was 
because  she  knew  it  must  be  followed  by  a 
secret  flitting.  Mrs.  Halliday  had  made  up 
her  mind  that  he  was  an  idler,  perhaps  a 
fortdne-hunter  ;  and,  if  she  discovered  that 
he  had  outwitted  her,  she  was  quite  capable 
of  sending  even  her  own  son-in-law  to 
prison. 

"  You  can  tell  her  when  it's  all  over,"  said 
Bryan. 

Brenda  shook  her  head  : 

"  If  I  go  through  with  this  business  to- 
day, you  must  swear  that  you  won't  tell 
anybody.  I  know  mother  ...  If  I  have 
to  choose  between  her  and  you,  I  suppose 
I  must  choose  you.  ...     It  will  take  me 
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some  time  to  get  all  my  clothes.  .  .  .  You 
oughtn't  to  book  our  passages  for  another 
fortnight.  ...  I  wish  I  thought  we  were 
going  to  make  a  success  of  our  fruit-farm- 
ing !  "  she  ended  dismally. 

"  You  may  be  sure  I  don't  want  to  go 
abroad  if  we  can  arrange  to  stay  in  jolly  old 
England/*  Bryan  answered.  "  Why  not  tell 
your  mother  and  hang  the  consequences  ?  " 

"  Would  you  be  ready  to  *  hang  the  con- 
sequences '  if  /  were  the  one  who  had  to 
go  to  prison  1  " 

"  My  dear,  she's  not  going  to  make  a 
scandal  for  the  fun  of  the  thing  !  However 
...  I  want  to  arrange  about  this  after- 
noon. Plimsoll  is  collecting  us  all  to  hear 
my  grandfather's  will  read  .  .  .  '* 

'*  This  afternoon  ?  Ought  we  to  take  the 
final  step  until  you've  seen  him  ?  "  the 
girl  enquired  uncertainly. 

"  If  we  wait  for  that,  we  can't  be  married 
to-day.  If  we're  not  married  to-day,  we 
must  wait  for  a  new  licence.  If  we  wait 
for  a  new  licence,  your  mother  will  be  back 
in  England  and  our  chance  may  be  gone  for 
ever.  After  all,  there  can't  be  much  in 
what  Plimsoll  says  about  the  conditions  on 
which  the  residue  of  the  estate  is  to  go. 
He  told  me  it  was  long  odds  against  my 
touching  another  penny;  and,  if  the  old 
man  was  leaving  me  anything  more,  he'd 
have  said  so  in  this  letter.  No,  I've  cashed 
in  my  five  thousand  ;  and,  as  soon  as  we've 
had  a  spot  of  wedding-breakfast,  I  shall 
buy  a  book  on  fruit-farming  and  see  about 
our  passages.  I  won't  tell  anybody  !  On 
my  honour  !     When  you're  ready  ..." 

"I  wish  you  weren't  so  impetuous !  " 
Brenda  sighed. 

"  After  all  these  years  ?  " 

Pushing  the  toast  to  her  side  of  the  table, 
Bryan  pressed  her  hand. 

'*  The  waiter  !  "  she  whispered. 

He  only  laughed.  Any  one  that  troubled 
to  look  their  way  must  have  taken  them 
for  brother  and  sister.  They  had  the  same 
blue  eyes  and  corn-coloured  hair,  the  same 
dazzling  smile  and  impudent  gaiety.  At 
first  glance,  indeed,  it  was  hard  to  say  which 
was  the  boy  and  which  the  girl.  Both  wore 
silk  collars  and  loose  ties,  tweed  coats  and 
vivid  woollen  jumpers.  Brenda's  hair  was 
in  the  state  of  repentance  that  sometimes 
follows  shingling ;  the  length  of  Bryan's, 
like  his  temperament,  was  explained  by 
those  who  knew  his  record  by  the  fact  that 
his  father  had  been  an  unsuccessful  artist. 

Some  one  told  me  your  grandfather  was 
worth   about  four  millions,"   said  Brenda 


with  waning  resistance.  "  If  you  lost  that 
simply  through  being  in  a  hurry  ..." 

"  I  should  say  you  were  cheap  at  the 
price,"  Bryan  replied,  as  he  felt  in  his 
pocket  for  the  box  containing  the  wedding- 
ring. 

IT 

Two  hours  later  a  transformed  couple  met, 
as  though  by  chance,  near  the  Hudson 
memorial. 

"  Hullo !  I  haven't  seen  you  since 
breakfast !  "  Bryan  exclaimed.  "  I  adore 
that  frock  1  " 

"  I  don't  look  like  a  bride,  do  I  ?  "  Brenda 
enquired  anxiously. 

"Do  I  look  like  a  fruit-farmer  ?  No  ! 
My  brother  told  me  he'd  never  seen  any  one 
less  like.  By  the  way,  what  about  getting 
old  Martin  to  be  my  best  man  ?  " 

**  And  let  him  into  our  secret  ?  " 

*'  We  shall  want  some  witnesses,"  said 
Bryan,  looking  with  disfavour  on  the  saun- 
tering nursemaids  and  deliberate  business- 
men who  thronged  the  Park  at  this  hour. 
"  Martin  can  be  quite  discreet  ..."  He 
broke  off  i»  sudden  excitement  and  pointed 
to  a  stout  figure,  who  was  dawdling  ahead 
of  them  in  a  tall  hat  and  white  waistcoat. 
"  I  know  that  fellow  and  he  don't  know 
me !  A  distinguished  architect.  Friend  of 
old  PlimsoU's.  Just  the  lad  to  swear 
everything's  in  order  if  your  mother  tries 
to  pretend  it  wasn't  a  valid  marriage." 

Motioning  Brenda  to  await  him,  he  hur- 
ried in  pursuit  of  the  disappearing  broad 
back  of  his  unsuspecting  witness.  With  the 
smile  that  won  him  a  hearing  when  a  more 
deserving  man  would  have  been  sent  pack- 
ing, he  addressed  the  startled  architect  by 
name,  stated  his  business  and  waited  till  a 
sudden  twinkle  shewed  him  that  his  audacity 
had  once  again  succeeded.  Thereafter  Mr. 
George  Simnel,  A.E.I. B A.,  trotted  unpro- 
testingly  at  heel  from  Hyde  Park  to  his 
ofiice,  from  his  office  to  the  registrar's  and 
from  the  registrar's  to  the  Gloucester  grill- 
room, where  Bryan  thanked  him  with  emo- 
tion, promised  to  do  him  a  similar  service 
at  any  time  and  betrayed  honest  regret 
when  his  witness  revealed  that  he  was 
already  married. 

"  And  now,"  said  Mr.  Simnel,  "  may  I 
ask  how  you  came  to  know  my  name  ?  " 

**  I've  seen  you,  sir,  when  I've  been  calling 
on  my  solicitor,"  Bryan  answered. 

"  You  have  a  solicitor  ?  Then  tell  me 
why  you  so  far  honoured  me  ...  " 

"The  marriage  has  to  be  kept  secret  for 
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a  time,"  Bryan  answered  soberly.  "  To  put 
the  thing  in  a  nutshell,  sir,  I've  been  as  poor 
as  a  church-mouse  all  my  life  ;  and  Brenda's 
mother  refused  to  regard  me  as  a  suitable 
husband  for  her  daughter.  ...  I  think  a 
little  champagne,  sir  ?  " 

"  I  abhor  it  in  the  rniddle  of  the  day," 
replied  Mr.  Simnel,  "  but  I  believe  it  to  be 
the  standard  beverage  for  church-mice." 

"  Next  to  lemon- juice  and  tonic-water, 
it's  the  most  wholesome  drink  in  the  world," 
Bryan  declared.  ''  And  lemon-juice  is  fatal, 
if  you  suffer  from  acidity.  Besides,  one 
doesn't  get  married  every  day,  unless  one's 
a  super-film-star.  Well,  Brenda  and  I 
agreed  there  w^as  nothing  for  it  but  to  w^ait 
till  she  was  of  age.  The  wine  is  to  your 
liking  ?  " 

"  The  next  bottle  might  remain  perhaps 
seven  minutes  longer  on  the  ice,"  Mr.  Simnel 
answered.     "  Yes  ?  " 

''  Within  a  week  of  our  decision,"  Bryan 
continued,  "  my  life  w^as  entirely  changed. 
My  grandfather,  who  had  previously  dis- 
owned his  entire  family,  was  stricken  with 
senile  dementia ;  and,  before  his  affairs 
could  be  put  into  other  hands,  ^e  had  pre- 
sented me  with  five  thousand  pounds  in 
cash.  Why  ?  you  ask.  We  shall  never 
know.  It  was  not  a  single  aberration,  for 
he  did  the  same  to  my  brothers  and  cousins. 
And  it  was  not  a  recurrent  mania,  for  he 
had  not  repeated  this  odd  exhibition  when 
he  died.     A  month  ago,  that  was  ..." 

"  And  does  much  of  the  five  thousand 
remain  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Simnel,  with  more 
interest  than  malice. 

Bryan  swallowed  his  second  glass  of  cham- 
pagne in  haste  to  justify  himself. 

"  Enough  to  give  me  my  opportunity,"  he 
answered,  with  a  touch  of  pride.  "  And 
I'm  richer  to-day  than  I  was  a  month  ago. 
Five  thousand.  I  thought  of  buying  a  car, 
but  the  one  I  wanted  cost  fourteen  hundred 
pounds  and  I  didn't  feel  entitled  to  spend 
that.  Fourteen  hundred  pounds  saved. 
That's  six  thousand  four  hundred.  Then 
my  cousin  Arthur  offered  me  five  hundred 
one-pound  shares  in  a  concern  which  I 
considered  a  pure  ramp.  I  wouldn't  touch 
it.  And  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  Arthur 
found  himself  in  the  dock.  That's  six 
thousand  nine  hundred.  Oh,  I  know  I'm 
supposed  to  have  no  money-sense,  but  that's 
only  because  I've  never  had  any  money. 
Give  me  some  ;  and  I'll  shew  you  what  I 
can  do  with  it.  Give  me  a  chance  in  life  ; 
and  I'll  shew  you  what  I  can  make  of  it. 
D'you  know,  sir,  the  first  thing  I  did  when 


I  got  that  money  ?  I  called  on  my  solicitor 
to  know  what  the  catch  was  ;  and,  on  my 
way,  I  passed  through  Covent  Garden.  I 
saw  great  big  boxes  of  bananas  and  apples 
and  bananas  and,  er,  bananas.  I'd  never 
realized  how  much  fruit  we  consumed. 
That  set  me  thinking.  Bananas  aren't  indi- 
genous to  this  country,  sir.  Before  you 
can  eat  them,  you  must  ship  them.  Before 
you  can  ship  them,  you  must  grow  them. 
I  decided  to  take  up  fruit-farming.  Just 
like  that !  Is  the  champagne  cold  enough 
now,  sir  ?  " 

As  Brenda' s  glass  remained  almost  un- 
touched, Mr.  Simnel  watched  with  interest 
to  see  what  his  now  voluble  host  considered 
an  adequate  mid-day  allowance  for  two 
men  liable  to  acidity. 

"  It  is  admirable,"  he  murmured.  '*  Was 
it  the  five  thousand — which  is  only  about 
three  hundred  a  year  net,  you  know — ,  or 
that  novel  means  of  increasing  your  capital, 
or  the  inspiration  about  the  fruit-farm  that 
overcame  Mrs.  Halliday's  prejudices  ?  " 

In  the  silence  that  followed,  Brenda's 
fair  cheeks  might  have  been  observed  to 
colour ;  and  Bryan  began  to  enquire  that 
every  one  would  like  to  eat  after  the  vol- 
mi-vent. 

"Mother  was  abroad.  She  still  is,"  said 
Brenda  with  a  gulp. 

"  I  presume,  though  .  .  .  " 

Bryan  took  it  upon  himself  to  answer  for 
the  two  of  them  : 

"  No,  sir,  she  was  too  likely  to  turn  me 
down  again.  She  thinks  I'm  unsteady. 
She  doesn't  believe  I  shall  make  Brenda 
happy.  We  decided  to  rush  things  through 
before  she  could  stop  us.  Don't  you  think 
we  were  right,  sir  ?  " 

Mr.  Simnel  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
sought  a  means  of  evading  the  question. 

"  Does  your  mother  live  abroad  ?  "  he 
asked  Brenda. 

"  She's  only  been  wintering  on  the  Ri- 
viera." 

"  Will  you  write  and  tell  her  what  you've 
done  or  wait  till  she  comes  back  ?  " 

"  We  aren't  telling  any  one  at  present," 
Bryan  answered.  "  It's  too  late  for  any- 
body to  say  anything  now — always  barring 
vulgar  abuse — ;  and,  before  Mrs.  Halliday 
leaves  Valescure,  we  shall  have  disappeared 
quietly  to  the  fruit-farm.  Now  you  under- 
stand the  need  for  secrecy." 

III. 

Mr.  Simnel  flung  up  his  hands  in  helpless 
agony,  as  though  he  realijsed  for  the  first 
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time  his  complicity  in  the  crimes  of  the 
engaging  young  people  who  were  at  this 
moment  motioning  one  waiter  to  fill  his 
glass  and  another  to  of!er  him  the  vol- 
au-vent  again. 

"  This  won't  do,  you  know  !  '*  he  ex- 
claimed. "  IVe  a  wife  and  children  of  my 
own.  If  my  daughter  .  .  .  If  a  man  who'd 
eaten  my  salt  .  .  .  And  in  addition  to 
hurting  Mrs.  Halliday  you'll  hurt  yourselves. 
You'll  feel  mean,  deceitful.  You'll  have 
to  recognize  later  that  one  of  your  first 
bonds  was  the  bond  of  a  common  fear.  I 
take  it  you  are  afraid  ?  " 

Though  his  question  contained  a  taunt, 
Mr.  Simnel  was  interested  to  observe  that 
it  roused  no  resentment. 

"  Not  of  her,  entirely,"  Bryan  answered 
with  deliberation.  "  If  she  lets  the  cat  out 
of  the  bag,  though  ..." 

"  I  don't  follow  !  It's  no  one  else's 
business  !  " 

Bryan  sent  for  the  wine-list  and  studied 
the  pages  devoted  to  liqueurs  before  attempt- 
ing to  answer. 

"  Technically,  the  Lord  Chancellor  .  .  .  ," 
he  began  lightly.  "  I  should  have  ex- 
plained, perhaps,  that  Brenda  is  a  ward  in 
Chancery." 

Mr.  Simnel's  eye-glass  fell  with  a  tinkle 
that  made  his  neighbours  start. 

"  And  you  married  her  without  leave  ?  " 
he  enquired  in  a  whisper.  "  My  young 
friend,  do  you  know  the  penalty  for  that  ?  " 

"  I  know  it's  contempt  of  court,"  Bryan 
answered.     "  And  my  solicitor  ..." 

"  Oh,  you  consulted  your  solicitor  ? 
Amazing  youth  !  " 

"  He  told  me  I  was  liable  to  be  popped 
into  prison  till  I'd  '  purged '  my  *  con- 
tempt '.  I  asked  him  how  long  that  took, 
but  he  couldn't  tell  me.  It  seems  to  depend 
on  what  sort  of  temper  the  Court's  in  that 
morning," 

Mr.  Simnel  looked  at  his  watch  and 
shifted  impotently  in  his  chair  : 

"  May  I  ask  if  any  one  else  is  affected  by 
this  marriage  ?  Is  it  in  any  one's  interest 
to  expose  you  ?  " 

*'  Mercifully,  no,"  sighed  Bryan.  "  And 
we  shall  lie  like  horse-copers  if  any  one 
asks  us.  We're  putting  out  a  feeler  by 
telling  Mrs.  Halliday  about  my  legacy.  If 
she  changes  her  mind  about  me,  we  can 
be  married  publicly.  If  she  doesn't,  we 
only  ask  you  to  say  nothing  till  Brenda 
comes  of  age.  We  don't  want  to  run  away, 
but  I  want  even  less  to  begin  my  married  life 
in  prison.     We're  in  your  hands  absolutely." 


Half  an  hour  later  the  protracted  wedding- 
breakfast  came  to  an  end ;  and  Bryan 
arrived  at  his  solicitor's  office  to  find  his  • 
brothers  and  cousins  assembled  in  force 
and  Mr.  PlimsoU  taking  a  census  of  their 
names,  ages  and  occupations. 

"  Abbotsford.  Bryan.  Twenty-four,"  he 
announced  when  his  turn  came.  "  Sorry 
to  be  late,  sir  :  I've  been  talking  to  a  man 
about  fruit-farming." 

Mr.  PlimsoU  looked  from  the  clock  to  the 
flushed  cheeks  and  bright  eyes  of  the  new- 
comer, sniffing  incredulously  : 

"  Occupation  ?  " 

"  Fruit-farmer  .  .  ,  Didn't  I  explain 
.  .  .  ?  " 

"  *  Occupation  :  none  ',"  Mr.  PlimsoU  re- 
corded in  his  notes.  "  'Married  or  single  ' .?  " 

"  Single." 

The  solicitor  motioned  him  to  an  empty 
chair  and  began  to  read  from  a  type-written 
statement,  while  Bryan  studied  his  neigh- 
bours. They  were  all  there !  His  own 
brothers,  Martin,  Roger  and  Luke  ;  Peter 
Fairfax  and  his  cranky  brother  Hilary ;  the 
three  Gauntletts.  They  were  also,  Bryan 
observed,  receiving  with  funereal  solemnity 
the  news  that  Gaffer  Datchley  had  by  his 
last  will  left  everything  to  charity,  though 
this  was  precisely  what  Brenda  had  been 
told  to  expect ;  and  they  were  pricking 
up  their  ears  like  famished  dogs  when  the 
solicitor  began  to  talk  about  a  codicil. 
Much  good  it  would  do  them !  Bryan 
reflected  sleepily.  Mr.  PlimsoU  himself  had 
said  that  the  odds  were  about  ten  to  one 
against.  .  .  . 

He  jerked  himself  awake  at  a  kick  from 
Peter  Fairfax  and,  converting  a  snore  into 
a  cough,  discovered  that  Mr.  PlimsoU  was 
still  talking.  Gaffer  Datchley,  he  was  saying, 
had  apparently  not  realized  until  his  last 
days  that  his  name  was  likely  to  die  with 
him  ;  and,  apprehending  belatedly  that  his 
grandsons  were  perhaps  hardly  in  a  position 
to  marry,  he  had  decreed,  as  a  first  step 
towards  perpetuating  the  family,  that  each 
was  to  be  presented  with  a  sum  of  five 
thousand  pounds.  .  .  . 

*'  How  pleased  he'd  be,"  Bryan  mused, 
"if  he  knew  how  prompt  Fd  been  !  Pity 
he  didn't  live  another  few  weeks !  We 
might  have  touched  him  for  a  canteen  of 
silver  or  a  pruning-knife  as  a  wedding- 
present  ..." 

He  was  reduced  to  gravity  by  the  voice 
of  Mr.  PlimsoU,  who  was  now  reading  so 
clearly  and  slowly  that  he  must  obviouslv 
be  reaching  his  climax.     Under  the  codicil 
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the  estate  was  placed  in  trust  for  the  heir, 
who  would  have  to  take  his  grandfather's 
name  and  to  reside  for  half  the  year  at 
Datchley ;  and  the  heir  would  be  that  one 
of  all  the  grandsons  who  married  first  within 
twelve  months  of  the  execution  of  the  will. 
"  Within  twelve  months  .  .  .  ,"  one  or  two 
voices  were  repeating  in  a  whisper.  "  Of 
the  execution  of  the  will  .  .  .  ,"  others 
were  echoing.  Then  some  one  ended  a  dis- 
tressing silence  by  observing  nervously  that 
the  terms  were  at  any  rate  explicit  enough. 

Within  twelve  ,  ,  .  ?  Bryan  pressed 
his  fists  against  his  temples  and  stared  at 
a  framed  calendar  on  the  opposite  wall.  He 
was  awake  ;  and  his  head  was  clear  ;  but 
he  was  glad  that  his  face  was  half  *  hidden. 
Within  twelve  ... 

"  That  one  who  within  twelve  calendar 
months  of  the  execution  of  the  will  .  .  .  /'  the 
solicitor  was  repeating. 

"  Money  for  jam  !  "  Bryan  whispered  to 
himself,  then  bit  his  lip  for  fear  that  the 
whisper  had  been  overheard. 

IV. 

Again  for  several  minutes  no  one  spoke. 
They  were  all  nervous,  Bryan  saw,  but  he 
was  ready  to  swear  that  no  one  else  had  his 
excuse.  The  cap  fitted  almost  too  per- 
fectly !  Of  nine  men  it  was  necessary  that 
one  should  be  married  ;  and  he  was  the  one. 
It  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  married 
not  earlier  than  the  execution  of  the  will,  not 
later  than  twelve  months  afterwards.  It 
was  necessary  that  he  should  be  married 
before  any  of  the  others.  And  then  .  .  . 
And  then  .  .  .  Brenda  had  said  only  that 
morning  that  Gaffer  Datchley  was  supposed 
to  be  worth  about  four  million.  People 
exaggerated  ;  but  if  it  was  three  or  even 
two  .  .  . 

The  diffident  silence  had  broken  ;  and 
Bryan  heard  whispered  consultations  on 
either  side  of  him.  His  brother  Martin, 
soured  misogynist,  was  saying  that  he 
would  not  share  his  life  with  a  woman  for 
twice  the  money.  Luke,  who  was  never 
happy  off  a  committee,  was  trying  to  make 
a  committee  of  this  meeting  and  to  get 
every  one's  approval  of  a  pooling  scheme 
under  which  there  should  be  at  least  a  hand- 
some consolation-prize  for  the  unsuccess- 
ful candidates  ("  Not  on  your  life  !'"  said 
Bryan).  Cousin  Hilary,  who  dissected  frogs 
and  brewed  unholy  compounds  in  test- 
tubes,  was  waxing  indignant  that  the  money 
had  not^been  left  to  endow  scientific  re- 
search. .  .  . 


Slowly,  Bryan  drew  his  five -hour-old  cer- 
tificate from  his  pocket.  Less  slowly,  he 
thrust  it  back.  It  was  awkward  that  he 
had  assured  old  Plimsoll  so  recently  that 
he  was  still  unmarried.  How  would  these 
fellows  take  the  news  ? 

Whether  they  liked  it  or  not,  they  would 
have  to  believe  it,  but  they  would  be  sore 
with  him  for  fostering  hopes  at  one  moment 
and  dissipating  them  all  the  next.  They 
would  not  see  that  it  was  no  laughing-matter 
to  defy  the  Court  of  Chancery.  They  would 
only  feel  that  they  had,  one  and  all,  been 
cheated  of  the  millions  that  were  to  rescue 
them  for  ever  from  their  banks  and  offices 
and  class-rooms.  A  warning  of  what  he 
might  expect  when  he  sprang  his  mine  was 
given  by  a  subtile  stiffening  and  remote- 
ness of  manner.  The  whispering  groups 
were  dissolving.  Every  man  was  now  for 
himself.  Every  man,  in  a  sense,  seemed  to 
be  clearing  for  action. 

While  he  pondered  diplomatic  methods 
of  breaking  the  news,  Bryan  discovered  that 
his  opportunity  was  gone.  Those  who  sat 
farthest  from  Mr.  Plimsoll  were  edging 
nearer  to  the  door.  Every  One  was  watching 
his  neighbour  ;  and  two  or  three  already 
seemed  to  be  throwing  suspicious  glances 
in  his  direction,  as  though  they  would  not 
readily  forgive  him  for  quashing  Luke's 
suggested  *'  pool  ".  An  ill-timed  word  would 
range  them  in  a  solid,  vindictive  phalanx 
against  him.  And  really,  Bryan  decided, 
there  was  no  need  to  run  risks.  The  most 
eager  suitors  could  not  be  married  for 
several  weeks.  If  he  held  his  tongue,  there 
was  a  good  chance  that  Mrs.  Halliday  would 
have  returned  to  England  before  any  of 
his  brothers  or  cousins  could  file  their  claims  ; 
and  Bryan  had  no  doubt  that  she  would 
withdraw  her  opposition  when  she  heard 
the  terms  of  the  will.  ,  ,  . 

*'  And  now  I  will  bid  you  a  very  good-day." 

He  roused  to  find  that  Mr.  Plimsoll  had 
finished  at  last.  He  found,  too,  that  the 
others  were  hurrying  out  of  the  room  and 
down  the  stairs  almost  as  though  they 
expected  to  find  wives  paraded  under  the 
trees  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Following 
unhurriedly,  he  fell  in  with  his  brother  Luke, 
who  complimented  him  ironically  on  his 
courage. 

"  You're  so  sure  of  Brenda,"  he  mocked, 
"  that  you  don't  think  the  rest  of  us  are 
worth  considering  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Halliday  ought  to  relent  when  she 
hears  about  this  will,"  Bryan  replied 
cautiously. 
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"  Still,  the  pool  would  have  secured  you 
against  accidents.  Youll  feel  rather  foolish 
if  some  one  beats  you  on  the  post." 

"  I  have  a  pretty  long  start." 

"  But  it  will  take  a  week  or  two  for  you 
to  fix  things  up  with  Mrs.  Halliday,  a  week 
or  two  more  to  get  the  consent  of  the  Court, 
three  weeks  to  acquire  a  domicile.  By  the 
way,  I  don't  recommend  you  to  try  short 
cuts.  If  you  marry  Brenda  without  leave, 
we  shan't  hesitate  to  inform  against  you. 
Of  course,  you  must  decide  for  yourself,  but 
it's  eight  to  one  against." 

**  How  many  will  go  to  the  post,  though  ? 
Martin  has  taken  a  toss  already ;  Hilary 
only  got  out  of  an  entanglement  with  one 
of  his  students  by  gassing  about  the  mar- 
riage of  the  unfit.  He  can't  go  back  on 
that  now.  You  .  .  .  I've  never  looked  on 
you  as  a  marrying  man." 

"  Then  you'd  better  begin  now,'*  Luke 
suggested. 

"  May  I  enquire  who  is  being  favoured  ?  " 

"To  be  quite  frank,  I  don't  yet  know." 

"  That  makes  it  rather  difficult,"  said 
Bryan. 

Luke  smiled  to  himself  and  beat  his  cane 
against  the  side  of  his  leg  : 

"  Do  you  really  think  so  ?  How  romantic 
you  are,  Bryan !  If  I  wanted  to  be  in 
lovSy  it  would  be  another  story ;  but  as  I 
only  require  to  get  married  .  .  .  You  see 
how  important  it  is  to  keep  an  open  mind  ? 
If  Phyllida  flouts  me  at  luncheon,  I  can 
propose  to  Chloe  at  dinner.  Now  you, 
being  in  love  with  Brenda,  cannot  in  decency 
try  elsewhere,  if  she  turns  you  down  ..." 

"But  if  Phyllida  accepts  you?"  asked 
Bryan.  "  If  you're  not  in  love  with  her, 
it's  rather  a  grim  prospect.  I  presume 
you  won't  explain  that  you're  making  a 
convenience  of  her  ?  " 

"  I  must  remember  to  say  something 
about  her  personal  charms.  Women  are 
touchy  ..." 

"  Have  you  considered  what  it  would  be 
like  to  spend  the  rest  of  your  life  tied  to  a 
woman  you  don't  love  1  " 

"  But  I've  no  intention  of  doing  that," 
Luke  answered,  smiling  to  his  reflection  in 
a  shop- window.  !*  My  innocent  lad,  mar- 
riages may  be  made  in  heaven,  but  they 
can  be  dissolved  on  earth.  No  doubt  you 
think  me  a  cynic  ..." 

Bryan  shrugged  his  shoulders  without 
answering.  Though  they  criticized  each 
other  frankly,  he  was  fond  of  his  flippant 
brother  and  would  be  sorry  to  see  him  spoil- 
ing his  life  to  no  purpose. 


**  You  can't  make  her  divorce  you  unless 
she  wants  to,"  he  pointed  out.  "  After 
*  remembering  to  say  something  about  her 
personal   charms '  .  .  .  " 

"  I  shall  demonstrate  to  her,"  Luke  inter- 
rupted, "  that  marriage  is  a  lottery.  If,  I 
shall  say,  our  marriage  should  turn  out  a 
failure,  would  it  not  be  best  to  end  it  amic- 
ably ?  The  settlement  will  make  plain  that 
my  wife  will  be  handsomely  solaced  for  the 
loss  of  my  unworthy  self.  .  .  .  Are  you 
by  any  chance  acquainted,  Bryan,  with 
Miss  Mimi  Westermayne  ?  " 

"  The  film-star  ?  I  saw  her  in  Love  and 
Death:' 

"  But  you  know  nothing  of  her  private 
life  ?  It  is  worth  studying.  She  has  been 
married  more  often  than  any  actress  on  the 
same  salary-plane  in  the  whole  of  Cali- 
fornia. About  that  there  is  no  doubt  at 
all.  A  year  or  two  ago,  I  admit,  an  impostor 
set  up  a  rival  claim,  but  it  was  established 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  best  brains  in 
Hollywood  that,  while  the  impostor  may 
technically  have  gone  through  a  form  of 
marriage  more  often  than  Miss  Wester- 
mayne, some  of  these  marriages  had  been 
concurrent  and  could  therefore  not  be 
counted.  Mimi,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
always  been  scrupulously  off  with  the  old 
love  before  she  is  on  with  the  new.  Now, 
it  is  fashionable  among  the  frivolous  to  make 
jokes  about  film-actresses  and  divorce.  I 
beg  that  you,  Bryan,  will  refrain  ..." 

"If  I  thought  you  were  serious," 
Bryan  interrupted  uneasily,  "I'd  come 
into  your  pooling-scheme  just  to  save 
you." 

The  longer  he  reviewed  his  own  position, 
the  more  uncomfortably  he  realized  that 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  was  looking 
upon  the  law  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
transgressor.  Hitherto  he  had  regarded 
policemen  as  comic  but  benevolent  crea- 
tures who  controlled  traffic  and  told  country 
cousins  their  way  about  London  ;  he  had 
never  imagined  that  one  of  them  might  call 
at  his  mother's  house  with  a  warrant. 
These  other  fellows  would  have  to  be 
squared  ! 

"  Too  late  now,"  Luke  answered.  "  The 
others  are  hard  at  work  already.  And  we 
oughtn't  to  be  wasting  time,  Bryan.  It 
would  be  irritating  if  Hilary,  say,  dashed 
in  ahead  of  us  with  a  bony,  spectacled 
researcher  on  his  arm.     Good-bye  1  " 

As  he  turned  with  a  wave  of  his  hand, 
Bryan  caught  him  by  the  arm. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  he  cried.^ 
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"  To  the  Florida  Hotel,"  Luke  answered. 
**  Miss  Westermayne  ..." 

''  You're  not  in  earnest !,"  Bryan  gasped. 
*'  A  woman  like  that  ..." 

"  When  you  are  my  age,"  Luke  returned, 
*'  you  will  know  better  than  to  speak  ill 
of  any  woman.  You  can  never  be  sure 
w^hen  you  may  find  yourself  chastely  saluting 
her  as  your  sister-in-law." 


to    substantiate    the    story   that 
gone    to    London    for   a   day's 


she    had 
shopping  ; 


"'When  you  come  to  the  end  of  a  perfect 
day  .  .  .',"  Bryan  whistled  drearily,  as  he 
made  his  way  to  King's  Cross. 

It  seemed  more  than  twelve  hours  since 
he  had  hurried  on  to  the  platform,  fifty 
minutes  before  Brenda's  train  was  due, 
to  watch  for  the  flutter  of  her  handkerchief, 
to  catch  her  in  his  arms  as  she  sprang  down, 
to  convince  himself  that  she  was  really  come, 
that  they  were  really  going  to  be  married 
that  morning.  .  .  Now  she  was  return- 
ing to  Scotland,  with  a  mountain  of  parcels 


and  they  must  plan  their  next  move- 
ments. 

"  Darling !  I  thought  you  were  never 
coming  !  "  Brenda  cried. 

"  I  couldn't  get  here  any  sooner,"  Bryan 
answered.  "  A  good  deal  has  happened 
since  last  I  saw  you.  I  don't  quite  know 
where  to  begin." 

"  You  can  begin  by  saying  whether  every- 
thing's all  right !  Mr.  PlimsoU  doesn't 
suspect  ?     You  haven't  told  any  one  ?  " 

"  I've  lied  consistently  and,  I  think,  con- 
vincingly," he  replied  with  a  touch  of 
bitterness. 
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*'  And  have  you  arranged  about  our 
passages  ?  '* 

"  We  shan't  want  them  now.  In  fact," 
he  continued,  half  to  himself,  "  I  think 
Plimsoll  said  we  had  to  spend  six  months 
of  the  year  in   Scotland  .  ,  .     Did  I  tell 


explain  by  word  of  mouth  than  by 
letter  ..." 

Brenda  relieved  him  of  his  hat  and  handed 
it  to  a  waiter. 

"  If  you  don't  do  better  than  this,  she 
won't  understand  any  more  than  I  do.     I 


"  He  was  beginning  to  run  along  the  platform  when 
she  stopped  him  by  tossing  a   small  box  out  of  the 
window." 

you  about  the  name  ?  "  he  asked  Brenda. 

"  We  shall  have  to  call  ourselves  Datch- 

ley.  .  .  .     I'm  wondering  if  it  wouldn't  be      haven't  the  faintest  idea  what  you're  talking 

best  for  me  to  go  out  and  beard  your  mother      about,  Bryan  !  " 

at   Valescure.     It's  easier   and   quicker   to         They  were  at  the  door  of  the  diniiig-rooni ; 
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and,  as  the  head- waiter  conducted  them  to  a 
table,  Bryan  looked  giddily  about  him. 

"I'll  telling  you  about  the  old  man's 
will,*'  he  answered.  "  There's  been  a  pretty 
considerable  change  in  our  condition  since 
we  breakfasted  here  this  morning.  Would 
you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  I'm  many 
times  a  millionaire,  for  one  thing  .  .  .  ?  " 

"  Darling,  be  serious  !  " 

Bryan  turned  upon  her  so  fiercely  that 
she  was  convinced  in  spite  of  herself. 

"  The  old  man  left  every  last  shilling  to 
the  grandson  who  married  first  after  the 
will  was  signed  !  And  you  afraid  I  might 
injure  my  prospects  by  being  in  a  hurry  ! 
I  didn't  tell  'em,  of  course,  what  I'd  done  ! 
They'll  want  my  blood  when  they  find  out. 
Everything  will  be  absolutely  all  right  if 
we  win  your  mother  over  or  if  you  come  of 
age  before  any  one  else  puts  in  a  claim.  If 
we  have  to  produce  evidence  of  the  marriage, 
though,  we're  in  the  cart.  The  others  will 
go  for  me  like  tiger-cats.  Luke  said  so  !  I 
shall  languish  in  prison  till  further  notice  ..." 

"  Then  we  won't  produce  the  evidence," 
Brenda  answered  promptly.  "  I  can  be 
ready  in  a  fortnight,  darling.  If  we  go  fco 
Canada  .  .  .    ' 

"  To  fulfil  the  old  man's  conditions,  I 
must  spend  half  the  year  at  Datchley," 
said  Bryan. 

"  But  I  don't  care  tuppence  about  his 
conditions  !     We  agreed  to  run  away  ..." 

"  We  didn't  know  about  the  will  then." 

"  I  don't  care  tuppence  about  the  will." 

"  You  weren't  exactly  keen  on  fruit- 
farming." 

"  But  I  said  I'd  face  it  for  your  sake," 
Brenda  returned  hotly.  "  I  wasn't  exactly 
keen  on  quarrelling  with  mother,  but  I 
had  to  choose  between  you.  I'm  not  going 
back  on  that,  Bryan.  Nor  are  you.  If  you 
think  I'd  let  you  go  to  prison  for  the  sake 
of  this  wretched  money  ..." 

"  Tell  me  what  you're  going  to  eat,"  said 
Bryan,  seizing  the  menu  in  desperation. 

"  We  must  come  to  an  understanding 
first,"  said  Brenda,  with  a  determination 
that  reminded  him  of  her  imperious  mother. 
"  I  was  willing  that  you  should  put  out  a 
feeler  over  the  legacy,  but  it's  too  late  for 
that  now.  It's  too  late  to  dangle  this  will 
in  front  of  mother.  I've  no  doubt  she'd 
give  her  consent  quickly  enough,  but  all 
the  others  will  be  having  a  go  for  it  now. 
If  Luke  claims  the  money,  you'd  insist  on 
claiming  against  him.  It  would  all  come 
out.  And  they  would  turn  on  you  like 
tiger-cats." 


Bryan  struggled  to  control  his  im- 
patience : 

*'  But  you  can't  let  four  million  go 
begging  ?  " 

"  We  shall  have  to,  if  that's  the  price  of 
peace  and  quiet." 

Their  waiter  was  still  hovering,  with  a 
bill  of  fare  in  one  hand  and  a  wine-list  in  the 
other.  Bryan  ordered  at  random  and  then 
described  his  conversation  with  Luke  as 
they  walked  away  from  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields.  It  was,  of  course,  grotesque  to 
talk  of  giving  up  the  money  ;  but  he  must 
make  Brenda  see,  as  he  was  himself  coming 
slowly  to  see,  that  they  could  not  remain 
silent  indefinitely. 

*'  If  he  rolls  up  with  his  film-star  .  .  .  ," 
he  explained. 

"  That's  his  look-out,"  Brenda  answered 
implacably. 

**  But  I  can't  let  them  commit  them- 
selves blind  1  My  dear,  when  the  meeting 
broke  up,  you  couldn't  see  these  fellows  for 
dust  ..." 

"  Well,  that's  no  affair  of  yours  !  You're 
not  competing.  Since  mid-day,  my  dear, 
your  first  duty  is  to  me.  Of  course,  if  the 
money's  more  important  to  you  .  .  .  ," 
she  added,  stung  to  tartness  by  his  failure 
to  answer. 

'•  I  said  you'd  be  cheap  at  four  milHon, 
but  there's  no  point  in  chucking  good  money 
away  ..." 

"  '  Good  money  ' !  "  Brepda  echoed. 
"  When  I  had  to  choose  between  mother  and 
you,  I  let  mother  go.  When  you  have  to 
choose  between  the  money  and  me  .  .  . " 

"  For  heaven's  sake  don't  put  it  like 
that,"  Bryan  interrupted ;  an^  he  groaned 
as  he  remembered  the  solicitor's  cynical 
si^gestion  that  their  grandfather  had  left 
hi^  money  as  a  bait  to  lure  them  to  their 
own  destruction.  "  We're  playing  the  old 
man's  game  too  disastrously  well  if  we 
quarrel  over  a  thing  like  this;." 

They  were  still  arguing  when  dinner 
came  to  an  end  and  they  hurried  to  the 
train.  By  now  Brenda  was  repeating  bit- 
terly that  Bryan  was  a  Datchley  at  heart 
and  cared  only  for  money ;  with  cold  and 
wounding  detachment  Bryan  was  inform- 
ing the  heavens  that  he  had  never  expected 
his  wedding-day  to  turn  out  like  this  ;  and 
at  intervals  each  reminded  the  other  that 
this  was  what  old  Datchley  would  have 
loved  to  see  and  that  he  was  beating  them 
from  the  other  side  of  the  grave. 

"  All  for  a  few  miserable  pounds,"  said 
Brenda  with  a  catch  in  her  voice. 
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"  A  few  million  pounds,"  Bryan  cor- 
rected her.  "  And  it's  for  your  sake  as 
much  as  mine.  I  want  you  to  have  all 
that  money  can  buy  ..." 

"  And  I  only  want  you !  I'd  sooner 
starve  than  live  in  luxury  while  you  were  in 
prison  !  " 

"  I  hope  it  won't  come  to  that.  If  we 
bolt,  though,  we  lose  all  chance  of  inheriting. 
It  can't  do  any  harm  just  to  wait.  With 
any  luck,  you'll  be  of  age  or  your  mother  will 
come  round  and  we  can  have  a  public 
wedding  before  the  others  put  in  a 
claim." 

A  guard  hurried  along  the  platform, 
urging  the  laggards  into  their  places. 

"  But  if  they  do  ?  "  Brenda  asked,  as  she 
climbed  to  her  compartment. 

"  I  must  use  my  discretion,"  said  Bryan. 
"Perhaps  I  could  buy  'em  off  .  .  .  " 

"  But  you  promised  on  your  honour 
that  you  wouldn't  tell  a  living  soul !  If  you 
breathe  a  word,  I  shall  know  that  you  put 
the  money  before  me." 

"  That's  not  true,  Brenda  !  " 

*'  But  it  is  !  And  you'll  have  to  choose 
between  it  and  me.  If  you  choose  the 
money,  I  shall  be  very  glad,  of  course,  to 
help  you.  Anything  that  Miss  Wester- 
mayne  does  for  your  brother  I'll  cheerfully 
do  for  you,  but  we  won't  pretend  that  you 
care  for  me,  and,  as  soon  as  we  decently 
can,  we'd  better  end  things  ..." 

Bryan  fell  back  in  dismay  at  the  cold 
venom  of  her  tone. 

"  For  heaven's  sake  don't  talk  like  that !  " 
he  exclaimed. 

"  Well,  will  you  swear  by  all  you  hold 
sacred  that  you  won't  tell  any  one  till  I 
give  you  leave  ?  " 


The  guard  hurried  by,  calling  "  Stand 
back,  please  !  " 

"  I  won't  do  anything  without  letting 
you  know,"  Bryan  compromised. 

**  You  won't  give  me  that  promise  ?'" 
Brenda  persisted. 

"  Darling,  I  must  keep  my  hands  free  ! 
You  know  me  well  enough  ..." 

"  I  don't  feel  I  know  you  at  all !  This 
morning  I  thought  I  did.  You  wanted  me 
then,  you  were  ready  to  run  away  to  the 
other  end  of  the  world.  Since  you  heard 
of  this  wretched  money,  I've  been  pushed 
into  second  place  ..." 

She  caught  at  the  side  of  the  door  as  the 
train  started  with  a  jolt. 

"  Gaffer  Datchley  seems  to  be  scoring," 
Bryan  muttered. 

"  You've  assisted  him  so  ably  !  I  .  .  . 
think  I'd  better  give  you  this  !  Good- 
bye." 

He  was  beginning  to  run  along  the  plat- 
form when  she  stopped  him  by  tossing  a 
small  box  out  of  the  window.  Bryan 
recognized  the  case  as  the  one  that  had 
contained  her  wedding-ring.  Before  he 
could  open  it,  she  had  withdrawn  from  sight. 

After  looking  vainly  for  the  flutter  of  a 
handkerchief,  he  turned  on  his  heel  and 
walked  out  of  the  station.  Hailing  a  taxi, 
he  drove  to  the  grill-room  of  the  Diplomats' 
Club,  whistling  lugubriously  to  himself. 
Luke  must  be  squared.  Luke  must  get  him 
out  of  his  difficulties.  .  .  .  The  whistling 
ended  abruptly  when  he  discovered  that  the 
air  which  had  been  haunting  him  all  day 
was  still  running  in  his  head. 

'' '  Fm  going  to  he  married  to-day,  to-day, 
*  Fm  going  .  .  .  '     Oh,    my    stars  '  " 
Bryan  groaned. 


Hereafter  follows  the  Adventure  of  the  Disappointed  Cynic. 

THE  BLOSSOMING. 

TN  the  drowned  garden  day  by  day 

•*■     The  trampling  rain  has  had  its  way, 

And  ever,  from  a  heart  in  pain, 

My  tears  kept  pace  with  the  cold  rain. 

Now  not  a  bud  has  stirred,  to  bring 

The  faintest  memory  of  Spring  ; 

No  bird  essayed  a  tentative  note  ; 

No  sun-gleam  pierced  the  sky's  grey  coat ; 

No  cloud  thinned,  even  for  an  hour — 

But  suddenly  my  heart's  in  flower. 

Weep  if  you  will,  sad  heavens  outside  ! 

My  tears  are  dried,  my  tears  are  dried. 

VALENTINE  FANE. 
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ELIZABETH  stood  by  the  long-suffer- 
ing two-seater  and  patted  it  affec- 
tionately, her  grey  eyes  meeting  her 
brother's  with  a  smile. 

"  You  need  not  worry  in  the  least,  I 
shall  be  all  right,"  she  assured  him.  "  After 
all,  I  knew  when  I  came  to  you  that  I'd 
have  to  be  alone  sometimes." 

"  But  Christmas  !  "  Bill  Dunscombe  said. 
"  To  leave  you  the  day  before  Christmas 
Eve  your  first  year  out !  It's  a  darned 
shame." 

"  It  can't  be  helped.  M'wembo  will  look 
after  me  and  the  place,  and  you  said  you'd 
ask  your  friend  Captain  Bracksley  to  be  here 
by  to-night." 

"He'll  be  here.  I  sent  word,  and  I'll 
call  on  my  way.-  Don't  go  straying  too  far 
around,  and  if  there  should  be  anything 
bothering  you  take  M'wembo  and  ride  over 
to  the  Northways.     They'll  keep  you." 

Elizabeth  noddedj  but,  disliking  Mrs. 
North  way,  who  was  the  nearest  white 
neighbour  some  miles  away,  privately  deter- 
mined to  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  her 
brother  guessed  as  much  and  would  not 
press  her  as  he  did  not  like  the  lady  either. 
He  hated  leaving  his  sister  on  the  place, 
but  he  had  been  sent  for  urgently  to  head- 
quarters fifty  miles  away:  there  was  no 
disputing  a  command  from  his  chief  and  no 
possibility  of  taking  Elizabeth  with  him. 
He  had  debated  dropping  her  with  the 
Northways  but  she  had  begged  to  be  left  at 
home,  and  since  he  knew  he  should  not 
be  away  more  than  a  few  days,  he  had  com- 
promised by  sending  to  his  friend  Captain 
Bracksley  to  come  up  the  same  night  and  stay 
till  he  returned.  For  the  one  day  Elizabeth 
would  be  all  right,  for  M'wembo,  the  head 
boy,  was  entirely  trustworthy,  and  Elizabeth 
had  her  Colt,  in  the  use  of  which  she  was 
proficient.  So  that  was  that  and  Bill 
Dunscombe  drove  away  not  light-heartedly 
but  at  least  with  comparative  ease  of  mind. 

When  the  noise  of  the  car  had  died  away 
Elizabeth  went  slowly  back  into  the  shade 
of  the  verandah  and  stood  looking  about 


her — at  the  garden  patch  a  little  way  off 
where  two  "  boys  "  were  working,  at  the 
bare  sun-baked  parade  ground  away  to  the 
left,  with  the  flagpole's  Union  Jack  drooping 
motionless  in  the  still  hot  air — a  symbol 
that  here  in  this  lonely  West  African  country 
made  her  nerves  thrill.  By  which  it  will 
be  known  that  Elizabeth  was  young,  enthu- 
siastic an^  full  of  unspoilt  ideas,  despite 
her  post-war  modernity. 

This  post  of  her  brother's  was  some  way 
up  the  river  and  twenty-five  miles  as  the 
crow  flies  and  about  fifty  by  the  customary 
mode  of  human  traffic  from  Fort  M'beni, 
and  there  were  ten  Houssas  and  a  sergeant 
under  his  command,  and  both  the  sergeant 
and  his  own  "  boy  "  M'wembo  were  trust- 
worthy and  loyal  to  the  last  breath — Bill 
had  had  reason  to  know  it  more  than  once, 
and  he  did  not  fear  to  leave  his  sister  for 
the  one  day  under  their,  -  protection. 
M'wembo 's  opinion  of  his  fellow  who  looked 
sideways  at  a  white  woman  was  like  the 
sergeant's,  untranslatable. 

So  Elizabeth,  who  was  new  enough  to 
the  country  to  be  thrilled  by  the  mere  fact 
of  being  in  it,  spent  the  remainder  of  the 
morning  very  happily  ;  took  a  short  walk 
in  the  late  afternoon  and  visited  the  native 
village  where  she  had  already  made  friends 
with  some  of  the  women  and  all  the  fat, 
bloomily-black  babies,  had  tea  very  com- 
fortably on  the  verandah  and  watched  with 
some  apprehension  for  Bill  the  approach  of 
a  storm  across  the  river.  First  the  sun 
disappeared  behind  layers  of  haze,  then 
through  the  haze  gigantic  thunder-heads 
loomed  upward,  copper-tinged  and  moun- 
tainous, then  little  shreds  of  grey  cloud 
detached  from  the  main  bulk  scurried 
wisp-like  across  the  blue  and  a  wind  coming 
from  nowhere  moaned  through  the  forest  and 
bent  the  tree-tops,  which  shivered,  swayed, 
then  once  again  stood  very  still. 

It  was  already  getting  dusk  and  Elizabeth 
found  herself  wondering  if  Captain  Bracksley 
would  arrive  before  it  broke  or  if  he  would 
be  detained  and  perhaps  stopped  altogether 
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but  M'wembo  assured  her  that  there  were 
plenty  of  friendly  villages  where  he  could 
get  shelter. 

"  It  is  a  great  storm,   but   not   of   the 

greatest,"  M'wembo  said  solemnly,  but  he 

closed  the  windows  nevertheless  and  fastened 

down  all  loose  gear,  lighting  the  lamps  since 

the  twilight  had  come, 

and     Elizabeth     being 


but  the  storm,  till  the  wild  flicker  of  the  lamps 
and  the  sharp  click  of  the  latch,  audible  by 
its  different  note  from  the  noise  without, 
made  her  swing  round  to  see  a  man  standing 
just  inside  the  room,  panting  and  drenched. 
He  was  a  tall  man,  and  the  rain  dripped 
from  him  as  he  stood  there,  making  a  pool 
about  him  on  the  floor,  and  in  that  first 
moment  of  surprise  Elizabeth  hardly  noticed 


The  sharp  click  ot  the  latch  .  .  .  made  her  swing 

round  to  see  a  man  standing  just  inside   the   room, 

panting  and  drenched." 

quite  fearless  of  storms  or  anything  else, 
settled  down  with  a  book  and  prepared  to 
read  till  the  weather  improved. 

With  the  first  flash  she  changed  her  mind, 
since  a  storm  such  as  this  was  worth  watch- 
ing, and  the  scream  of  the  wind,  the  crashing 
of  the  thunder  and  the  roar  of  rain  on  the 
corrugated-iron  roof,  added  to  the  constant 
blue  glare  of  the  lightning,  took  her  into  a 
world  such  as  she  had  never  experienced — 
a  world  of  noise  and  darkness  and  flashing, 
eye-searing  light — a  chaos — and  excitement 
set  nerves  quivering  and  took  all  her  atten- 
tion so  that  she  heard  nothing,  saw  nothing, 


that  his  clothes  were  torn  and  stained  as 
if  he  had  fought  his  way  through  the  forest, 
but  she  did  see  that  he  was  bronzed  and 
good-looking,  although  his  face  bore  a  look 
of  strain  and  weariness,  and  it  was  evident 
that  he  had  not  shaved  that  day.  Just 
for  a  second  she  stared ;  then,  realising 
who  it  must  be,  she  came  quickly  forward 
and  held  out  her  hand. 
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"  Why,  Captain  Bracksley  !  "  she  said, 
''  you  have  arrived  in  all  this  frightful  storm. 
What  an  awful  time  you  must  have  had. 
You  are  drenched  ;  and  look,  your  coat  is 
all  torn." 

For  a  moment  he  did  not  speak,  but  just 
stood  and  looked  at  her,  and  she  realised 
that  he  had  very  blue  eyes,  and  that  his 
face,  despite  its  look  of  haggard  weari- 
ness, which  she  now  noticed,  was  quite 
distinctly  handsome.  He  was  a  big  man, 
broad-shouldered  and  lean,  and  there  was 
an  air  of  recklessness,  almost  of  gaiety,  in 
his  look  as  he  stood  and  stared  at  her. 
Puzzled,  she  spoke  again. 

"  I'm  Elizabeth,"  she  said.  "  I  sup- 
pose we  must  introduce  ourselves,  but 
of  course  Bill  told  me  you  were  coming. 
I  feel  very  guilty,  fetching  you  all  these 
miles  just  to  stay  with  me  these  five  days, 
especially  in  this  storm.  Bill  assured  me 
you  wouldn't  mind,  but  I  think  I  would 
have  been  perfectly  all  right  alone." 

The  newcomer  flashed  a  glance  at  her 
left  hand  ;  then,  almost  as  he  pulled  himself 
together  he  spoke,  and  his  voice  was  pleasant, 
though  with  some  accent  she  did  not  recog- 
nise for  the  moment  in  it. 

*'  I  assure  you  I'm  delighted,"  he  said. 
*'  Bill  will  be  away  five  days  ?  " 

The  remark  was  a  question,  and  Elizabeth 
nodded. 

"  Yes,  didn't  he  tell  you  ?  He  said  that 
he  had  written  a  note  to  you,  but  he  wasn't 
sure  of  you  getting  it,  so  he  called  on  his 
way  down  this  morning.  It's  tiresome,  his 
being  away  for  Christmas,  but  he  said  that 
Colonel  Wright,  at  Headquarters,  sent  for 
him  and  that  therefore  he  must  go.  I 
suppose  you  never  have  any  chance  to  do 
as  you  like,  any  of  you !  " 

Bracksley  looked  at  her  ;  in  fact,  he  had 
done  nothing  else  but  look  at  her,  Elizabeth 
realised,  since  he  had  come  into  the  room. 
She  was  not  exactly  embarrassed,  since  his 
regard  was  not  of  the  type  which  would 
embarrass  a  woman  ;  yet  puzzled,  she  spoke 
in  a  different  tone. 

"  Captain  Bracksley,  you  have  had  a 
pretty  trying  time  and  I  am  keeping  you 
standing  here.  Do  come  into  Bill's  room 
and  change.  I'm  afraid  his  things  won't 
be  very  comfortable  for  you — you're  bigger 
than  he  is,  aren't  you  ?  But  you  must  get 
into  dry  clothes  and  I'll  tell  M'wembo  to 
get  you  a  sundowner.  I  was  waiting  dinner 
for  you,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  not 
quite  time.  I  had  given  up  hoping  that  you 
would  come  all  these  miles  in  this  storm." 


She  was  leading  the  way  across  the  room 
towards  her  brother's  bedroom  as  she  spoke, 
and  opening  the  door,  led  him  in,  and  he 
followed  her,  swaying  a  little  as  he  walked 
as  if  greatly  exhausted  and  giving  one  quick 
glance  around  the  room,  even  as  he  had 
glanced  at  her  hand. 

"  So  this  is  Bill's  room,  is  it  ?  "  he  said. 
"  Lucky  devil.  It's  very  nice.  How  long 
have  you  been  out  here,  Miss — Miss  ..." 

He  hesitated,  then  she  laughed. 

"  Oh,  my  name  is  Dunscombe,  too," 
she  said,  "  Elizabeth  Dunscombe.  I'm 
not  married.  I  thought  Bill  would  have 
told  you.  I  have  come  out  here  for  a  year 
to  be  with  him.  It's  rather  lovely,  you 
know.  Bill  and  I  were  always  such  friends 
as  children,  and  now  he  has  got  this  job  it 
was  such  a  chance  for  me  to  come.  They 
made  rather  a  fuss  at  home.  They  thought 
West  Africa  wasn't  healthy,  but  Bill  told 
them  this  part  of  the  country  was  safe, 
and  if  I  would  only  act  sensibly  and  take 
plenty  of  quinine  I  would  be  quite  all 
right.'" 

Bracksley  nodded. 

"  You  like  it  ?  "  he  said.  "  That's  good. 
Well,  I  think  Bill's  very  lucky.  Miss  Duns- 
combe, I  wonder  whether  I  might  have 
some  sort  of  a  bath.  I'm  pretty  dirty.  I've 
had  a  bad  journey  and" — he  paused,  then 
went  on  quickly — "  we  all  got  caught  in  the 
storm  and  I  left  my  men  behind — my  boys, 
you  know.  It  was  too  bad  to  bring  them 
on.  I  just  came  on  alone  this  last  five  or 
six  miles.  I'm  certainly  dirty  and  torn, 
and  as  you  see  " — he  put  up  his  hand  to 
his  face  and  made  a  little  amused  grimace — 
"  I  do  want  a  shave,  don't  I  ?  " 

"  I'll  send  M'wembo  to  you,"  she  said. 
"He'll  look  after  you  and  get  you  a  hot  bath 
and  show  you  where  all  Bill's  things  are. 
We'll  have  dinner  in  half  an  hour.  That 
will  give  you  time.  You'll  have  a  sun- 
downer ?  " 

Just  for  a  second  he  hesitated,  then  he 
shook  his  head. 

"  No,  thanks,  I'd  rather  wait  dinner. 
Thank  you  very  much.  I'll  be  glad  to  see 
M'wembo  and  shave  and  get  respectable." 

He  smiled  at  her,  and  she  saw  what  a 
delightful  smile  he  had  and  what  very  good 
white  even  teeth.  Elizabeth  always  noticed 
teeth  in  a  man — or  woman  either  for  that 
matter.  Then,  as  she  closed  the  door  and 
went  away  in  search  of  the  head  boy,  inside 
the  room  she  had  left  the  man  sat  down  in 
the  nearest  cane  chair  and  dropped  his  head 
in  his  hands.     The  room  w^as  going  round 
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with  him,  and  for  the  moment  rest  was  all 
he  needed. 

When  M'wembo  came  into  the  room, 
however,  a  few  minutes  later,  he  was  pulling 
of!  his  wet  clothes,  and  during  the  next  half - 
hour  transforming  himself  from  a  worn, 
ragged,  exhausted  man  into  a  clean,  if  rough, 
copy  of  a  civilised  individual.  So  that  when, 
just  before  eight  o'clock,  he  went  into  the 
sitting-room  and  found  Elizabeth  looking 
very  attractive  in  a  black  frock  with  a  large 
red  flower  on  her  shoulder,  he  looked,  in 
Bill's  white  evening  clothes,  just  like  the  rest 
of  the  men  she  had  met  out  here,  with  the 
exception,  so  she  said  in  her  own  mind,  of 
being  very  much  nicer  and  much  better 
looking. 

She  smiled  at  him,  and  beckoned  him  over 
to  the  chair  by  the  hearth  where  a  wood  fire 
was  blazing,  for  after  such  storms  as  they 
had  had,  M'wembo  knew  well  enough  how 
cold  the  evenings  got,  and  his  own  b'wana 
liked  a  wood  fire  at  nights  when  it  rained. 

She  found  Bracksley  a  very  pleasant,  if 
a  rather  odd,  companion  at  dinner.  He 
didn't  seem  to  know  very  much  about  Bill's 
work,  but  he  told  her  an  extraordinarily 
interesting  number  of  things  about  the 
country  and  about  the  people  farther  inland. 
He  seemed  very  interested  in  all  her  news 
of  England  and  in  everything  she  chose  to 
tell  him  about  her  own  and  Bill's  affairs, 
but  if  it  came  to  the  actual  work  of  the 
district  or  any  discussion  that  touched  on 
the  Commissioner,  Colonel  Wright,  or  indeed 
any  of  the  surroundings  that  she  had  begun 
to  know  since  her  arrival  in  Africa,  he  seemed 
rather  at  a  loss  or  uninterested,  which  she 
did  ncft  know.  It  was  evident  that  his 
work  kept  him  well  away  from  Bill's  part 
of  the  world.  She  asked  him  once  some 
questions  about  his  long  friendship,  but  he 
gave  her  an  evasive  answer  and  passed  it 
off,  which  she  thought  a  little  odd.  Then, 
remembering  how  curious  men  were  about 
their  affection  for  one  another,  she  put  it 
down  just  to  his  lack  of  desire  to  discuss 
intimate  things,  but  she  enjoyed  his  company 
very  much,  and  when  they  moved  over  to 
the  fire,  M'wembo  had  cleared  away  dinner, 
and  the  coflee-tray  was  between  them,  she 
suddenly  realised  how  very  delightful  life 
in  Africa  was,  even  on  this  much  vilified 
west  coast. 

"  It  was  indeed  luck  for  me,  when  Bill 
had  to  go  away  just  for  Christmas,  that  you 
were  able  to  come  up,"  she  said.  "  Bill  told 
me  he  was  going  to  ask  you  and  that  he 
sent  a  note,  but  I  very  much  doubted  when 


that  storm  came  up  whether  you  would  get 
here  before  to-morrow.  You  see,  your 
district  is  some  way  off,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  It's  not  so  very  far,"  he  said  carelessly. 
"  How  many  miles,  I  wonder  ?  Oh,  it's 
difficult  to  estimate." 

"  Bill  said  it  was  very  nearly  fifty  from 
the  Fort  and  very  bad  roads — that  means 
twenty  from  here,  doesn't  it  ?  It's  a  long 
way,  and  bad  going." 

"  You  are  getting  thoroughly  used  to 
the  country,"  he  said,  smiling  a  little  and 
thinking  how  attractive  she  looked.  "  Do 
you  mean  to  stay  out  here  with  Bill 
long  ?  " 

"  Yes.  If  I  can  stand  it.  I  have  not 
had  a  touch  of  fever  yet,  so  there  is  no 
reason  why  I  should,  and  I  have  been  here 
three  months.  It's  funny  we  have  never 
met  before,  and  I  have  heard  Bill  talk  a 
great  deal  about  you." 

"  Oh,  we  are  all  busy  down  here.  Often 
one  doesn't  see  another  fellow  one  knows 
for  five  or  six  months.  It  was,  as  you  say, 
just  good  luck  that  I  happened  to  be  able 
to  get  off  just  now.  If  I  had  been  later, 
there  certainly  would  not  have  been  any 
chance  to  come  up  from  my  place.  The 
streams  are  all  flooded,  and  I  should  have 
had  to  wait  until  daylight." 

*'  Then  I  am  very  glad  you  got  through," 
she  said.  "  I  wasn't  in  the  least  nervous  of 
staying  alone,  but  after  all,  to-morrow  is 
Christmas  Eve  and  I  should  have  been  so 
afraid  you  wouldn't  come  for  Christmas, 
though  of  course  I  didn't  let  Bill  know  I 
hated  being  alone  for  Christmas.  It  was 
just  an  uncomfortable  feeling.  One  is 
sentimental — I  know  I  am.  I  love  Christ- 
mas. I  should  hate  to  live  out  here  alto- 
gether because  there  is  no  snow,  no  skating, 
no — well,  nothing  of  the  things  one  always 
associates  with  Christmas.  You  see,  I'm 
a  terribly  old-fashioned  girl,  even  if  I  am 
post-war." 

He  smiled  again,  his  blue  keen  eyes  study- 
ing her. 

"  You  don't  look  old-fashioned,  if  that  is 
any  consolation,"  he  said.  "  I  think  it  is 
amazing  how  all  you  Englishwomen  manage 
to  look  so  fit  and  well  groomed  and  smart 
even  in  this  country." 

She  stared  at  him  at  the  expression. 

"  You  Englishwomen ! "  she  echoed. 
"  How  do  you  mean  ?  That  sounds  as  if 
you  weren't  English." 

"  I'm  Canadian.  Didn't  you  know 
that  ?  " 

**  No.     I'd    no    idea    of    it.    Bill    never 
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mentioned  you  as  being  Canadian.  What 
part  1     Do  tell  me.     I  was  in  Canada  once." 

"  Nova  Scotia/'  lie  said.  **  I  was  born 
and  brought  up  there,  but  I  have  knocked 
about  the  world  pretty  well  all  over  the 
place.     Then  I  came  out  to  Africa." 

"  Do  you  like  it  ?  " 

**  Oh,  well  enough.  Yes,  I  suppose  I  like 
it,  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  get  back  to  civilisa- 
tion. I  have  had  enough  roaming.  I 
should  like  London  now  for  a  year.  I 
would  give  my  soul  to  hear  the  traffic  in 
Piccadilly,  and  seeing  the  taxis  all  going  up 
to  the  hotels  for  dinner,  and  people  going 
in  and  dancing,  and  orchestra  and  lights, 

instead  of  this "     He  waved  his  hand 

suddenly  to  indicate  the  dripping  forest 
around  them.  "  One  gets  fed  up  with  nature 
after  a  bit,  and  the  wild  places  of  the  earth. 
I  have  had  too  much  of  it." 

Something  in  his  tone  made  her  look  at 
him  more  gravely.  He  was  no  longer  looking 
at  her,  but  into  the  fire,  and  his  face  was 
set  and  hard  and  she  noticed  a  ravaged  look 
about  him  that  before  she  had  not  realised 
was  there — a  look  as  if  he  had  been  through 
too  much  for  a  man  of  his  years  (he  was 
about  six-and- thirty,  she  guessed),  and  now 
that  he  had  spoken  she  conceived  that  life 
had  not  treated  him  too  well.  After  a 
moment  she  spoke  meditatively. 

"  I  expect  one  can  have  too  much  of  it," 
she  said.  *'  To  me  it  is  all  strange  and  new 
and  therefore  it  is  interesting,  but  to  have 
my  life  out  in  these  places,  no  !  Certainly 
not  in  Africa.  India  ?  I  don't  know  India, 
but  I  love  Egypt.  You  have  got  civilisation 
behind  you,  there.  You  have  a  race  Aryan 
in  origin,  but  this  place,  I  can  quite  under- 
stand, would  get  on  your  nerves  if  you  had 
too  much  of  it." 

He  nodded,  without  looking  up. 

*'  It's  got  on  mine,"  he  said.  "  I  have 
had  just  about  as  much  as  I  can  stand,"  and 
then,  as  if  regretting  that  he  had  said  so  much, 
he  laughed. 

"  Of  course,  that  doesn't  mean  I  am  giving 
up,"  he  added.  '*  That  would  be  absurd. 
If  Bill  can  stick  it,  so  can  I — or,  so  could 
I  if  I  got  the  chance." 

"  If  you  got  the  chance  !  "  she  echoed.  *'  I 
don't  understand.  You  have.  Your  dis- 
trict touches  Bill's,  doesn't  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  was  only  just  talking  at  random," 
he  said,  a  little  uneasily.  "  Nothing  to  it, 
you  know.  Don't  take  any  notice.  I  am 
apt  to  ramble  on  in  my  talk.  It's  so  seldom 
I  get  anyone  to  talk  to." 

"  I  suppose  it  is  rather  a  lonely  life," 


Elizabeth  said.  "  Are  you  going  to  stay  out 
here  a  long  time.  Are  you  going  to  make 
your  future  out  here,  or  shall  you  go  back  to 
Canada  ?  " 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

*'  There  are  several  things  to  decide  first," 
he  said  in  rather  a  peculiar  tone.  "  I  am 
not  sure  what  I  shall  do.  Yes,  I  think  it 
very  likely  I  shall  stop  out  here." 

"  You  would  rather  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  I  don't  know  about  that,  no. 
London  first,  and  then  Canada  I  thought  I 
would  like,  but  with  the  chance  to  be  in 
England  whenever- 1  wanted  to,  but  I  never 
want  to  see  Africa  again.  I  would  give  my 
soul  to  get  out  of  it." 

"  Well,  there's  no  reason  why  you 
shouldn't,  is  there  ?  You  could  resign  your 
job.  You  have  given  a  good  part  of  your 
life  to  all  this  and  there  is  nothing  to  keep 
you  here  ?  It  is  different  with  Bill.  He  is 
younger  than  you,  you  see,  and  he  is  settling 
here  to  make  his  career,  and  end  up  as 
Commissioner  or  Administrator,  or  whatever 
you  do  end  up  as."  She  laughed  a  little 
at  her  own  incoherence.  "  But  with  you  it 
seems  to  be  different." 

His  sombre  gaze  left  the  fire  and  met  hers. 

"  I  am  not  a  free  agent,"  he  said  slowly. 
"  I'm  not  like  Bill.  There  are  certain  things 
that  stand  in  the  way  of  my  giving  up  the 
job  here  and  going  home.  You'll  know 
them  soon." 

"  Shall  I  ?  I  suppose  they  are  not  very 
pleasant  things,  by  your  tone.  I'm  sorry* 
Is  there  a  way  out  for  you  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  No,  I  don't  think  so ;  except  one  way, 
and  that  is  not  particularly  pleasant,  though 
it  is  the  way  I'll  have  to  take  if  I  want  to 
get  away  from  this  country  at  all.  Some- 
how Africa  gets  you,  but  I  really  don't 
know  why  I  should  be  talking  in  this  peculiar 
fashion  when  I  am  supposed  to  be  keeping 
you  company  for  Christmas.  It  is  rather 
odd  that  we  should  have  just  bumped  into 
one  another  like  this." 

She  smiled  at  his  sudden  change  of  tone, 
but  the  little  uneasiness  in  her  mind  re- 
mained. For  the  rest  of  the  evening  he 
was  gay,  charming,  altogether  a  delightful 
companion,  but  she  could  not  get  out  of 
her  memory  that  expression  in  his  eyes  and 
face  when  he  sat  looking  at  the  ^e,  or  quite 
forget  }iis  tone.  When  she  was  alone  in  her 
room  that  night  she  realised  she  liked  him 
very  much,  quite  exceptionally  much,  and  she 
wished  that  she  had  met  him  before,  and 
wondered  why  Bill  had  never  brought  him 
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up — lie  had  talked  enough  about  him.  He 
had  never  given  her  any  idea  what  this 
friend  of  his  was  like,  but  men  never  could 
describe  each  other.  So  annoying  of  them  ! 
They  seldom  could  say  even  if  a  man  were 
clean-shaven  or  had  a  moustache,  and  as  for 
the  colour  of  his  eyes — well,  it  was  ridiculous 
even  to  expect  anything  of  that  sort  from 
them.  So  she  slept  peacefully,  but  woke  in 
the  morning,  much  to  her  disgust,  with  just 
the  glimmering  of  a  headache,  on  Christmas 
Eve,  and  with  such  an  altogether  delightful 
companion  for  Christmas  !  Funny  !  What 
would  the  family  say  if  they  could  see  her 
spending  Christmas  twenty-five  miles  from 
anywhere  with  an  entirely  strange  young 
man,  and  a  peculiarly  attractive  young  man 
too?  There  was  no  denying  that  he  was 
stltogether  very  charming  and  certainly  good- 
looking.  Well,  it  would  do  the  family  good 
if  ever  they  did  hear  of  it.  Shake  them  up 
a  bit !  In  her  respect  for  authority  Elizabeth 
was  entirely  post-war. 

She  drank  her  morning  tea  and  was 
annoyed  with  herself  that  the  headache 
seemed  no  better,  but  as  she  got  up  and 
bathed  and  dressed,  finding  it  was  no  worse, 
went  on  to  the  verandah,  where  she  found 
coffee  and  breakfast  waiting  and  the  morning 
quite  clear  after  the  storm,  though  still 
extremely  hot. 

On  the  verandah  at  its  farther  end,  looking 
across  the  little  parade  ground  to  the  track 
that  wound  into  the  forest,  stood  her  guest, 
and  at  her  "  Good  morning  "  he  turned  round 
sharply,  almost  as  if  he  had  not  expected 
anyone  to  speak  to  him.  Nerves,  Elizabeth 
decided,  brought  on  by  too  long  residence  in 
this  country.  It  certainly  was  an  appalling 
climate.  She  realised  it  this  morning 
because  she  did  not  feel  too  well  herself. 
Heavy  and  with  little  shooting  pains  in  her 
limbs  here  and  there,  and  a  distinctly  tire- 
some and  annoying  headache. 

However,  she  decided  that  it  was  no  good 
taking  any  notice  of  that,  and  going  across 
to  him  she  held  out  her  hand. 

*'  Good  morning,  Captain  Bracksley,''  she 
said.  "Did  you  sleep  all  right,  or  did  that 
tiresome  storm  disturb  you  ?  It  rumbled 
around  all  night." 

"  Oh,  I  slept  all  right,  thanks,"  he  said. 
"  Storms  don't  worry  me.  I'm  too  used  to 
them.  But  I'm  sorry — I  don't  know 
whether  I  shall  be  able  to  stay  through 
Christmas  after  all.  I  have  had  a  message 
this  morning  from  one  of  my  men." 

The  world  went  blank  for  Elizabeth  and 
she  stood  for  a  moment  staring  at  him. 


"  You've  had  a  message  this  morning  1  " 
she  said.     *'  I  didn't  know.     I  didn't  know    ' 
anyone  had  come.     Is  he  here  now  ?     Have 
the  men  looked  after  him  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes ;  everything  is  all  right.  He 
just  came  and  gave  the  message  ;  then  went 
off  again.     He  knows  my  ways." 

How  queerly  forced  his  voice  sounded,  and 
he  did  not  seem  anxious  to  meet  her  eyes. 
"  I'm  terribly  sorry.  Miss  Dunscombe. 
It's  most  rotten  luck ;  but  you  know 
what  it  is  with  Bill.  One  can't  always  pick 
and  choose.  He  thought  I  should  be  all 
right,  of  course,  and  here  I  am,  sent  for. 
What  can  we  do  ?  You  have  got  friends 
near  here,  I  suppose,  somewhere  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  she  said  rather  dully.  "  I 
have  got  people  I  know  twenty  miles  away 
— the  Northways.  I  wouldn't  call  them 
friends  exactly.  They  are  acquaintances. 
I  suppose  I  could  go  to  them  for  Christmas, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  I'll  be  quite  all  right 
here.  M'wembo  will  look  after  me.  He  is 
entirely  trustworthy.  You're  sure  you  have 
to  go  ?  " 
He  nodded. 

*'  Yes,  I'm  pretty  sure.  I  needn't  go  just 
yet,  but  I  am  afraid  I  will  have  to.  I'm 
terribly  sorry." 

"  Oh,  you  can't  help  it,"  she  said,  trying 
to  pull  herself  together.  Queer  how  the 
news  had  made  her  headache  worse.  "  I 
quite  understand  work  is  work,  and  when 
we  come  out — we  women,  I  mean — ^if  we  are 
not  going  to  be  in  the  way,  we  have  just  got 
to  understand  that,  and  not  hinder  our 
menfolk,  only  I  was  rather  disappointed. 
I  " — she  looked  up  at  him  and  smiled  very 
charmingly — *'  you  see,  I  enjoyed  your 
society  last  night.  We  make  rather  good 
friends,  I  think — don't  you  ?  " 

He  stood  looking  down  at  her,  his  face  more 
ravaged  and  worn  than  had  seemed  last 
night. 

"  Yes,"  he  [sMd  very  gently.  "  We  make 
very  good  friends,  I  think,  Elizabeth." 

She  smiled  at  his  deliberate  use  of  her 
Christian  name. 

"  That  sounds  as  if  you  thought  so,"  she 
said,  "  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  Captain 
Bracksley.  I  don't  know  your  name  you 
see." 

"  My  name  ?  Oh,  my  name's  Larry,"  he 
said*  "  Not  much  of  a  name,  that.  At 
least,  that's  what  I'm  always  called  by  my 
friends." 

"  I  rather  like  it,  Larry,"  she  said.  *'  It 
suits  you.  But  anyhow,  let's  have  break- 
fast.   You  must  have  breakfast  before  you 
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start.  You  can't  go  without  proper  food. 
Are  you  sure  your  man  isn't  anywhere 
about  ?  " 

"  I'm  quite  sure  he  isn't,  but  I  feel  pretty 
sure  that  he  was  looked  after.  I  sent  him 
of!  post-haste  at  once  to  say  I  am  coming. 
Thanks  very  much.     I'd  love  to  breakfast." 

He  followed  her  to  the  table  and  fell  to 
with  the  hungry  appetite  of  a  healthy  man, 
but  suddenly  he  realised  that  she  was  not 
eating.  She  had  only  drunk  a  little  of  her 
coffee,  and  putting  down  his  knife  and  fork, 
he  spoke. 

"  What's  wrong  ?  "  he  said.  *'  You're  not 
eating.     Don't  you  feel  fit  ?  " 

Elizabeth  made  a  little  gesture  of  im- 
patience. 

"  Oh,  it's  nothing.  Just  a  headache. 
Stupid,  only  I  don't  think  I  could  eat  any 
food." 

"  You  had  better  take  some  quinine,"  he 
said.  "  That  sounds  like  a  touch  of  fever. 
No,  don't  eat.  Just  go  indoors  out  of  the 
heat.  I'll  just  sit  quietly  for  a  bit,  and  if 
you  haven't  got  any  quinine  I'll  go  and  get 
you  some.  Where  does  your  brother  keep 
it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  have  some  on  my  dressing- table. 
Would  you  mind  ?  " 

He  got  up  at  once,  went  indoors,  and 
entered  her  little  bedroom,  and  on  the 
threshold  he  stood  for  a  minute  looking 
round  ;  plain,  bare,  like  bedrooms  in  such 
parts  of  the  world  must  be,  yet  with  some 
of  her  things  lying  about,  dainty,  feminine 
things,  and  he  stood  just  for  a  moment 
looking  about  him,  and  over  his  face  came  a 
scowl  and  then  an  expression  of  despair. 

Going  over  to  the  dressing-table,  he  took 
up  the  little  bottle  of  quinine  that  lay  there, 
and  picked  up  a  snapshot,  framed,  that 
stood  beside  it  .  .  .  Bill,  no  doubt ;  nice- 
looking  chap,  and  the  girl.  Very  good  of 
her ;  taken  on  a  tennis-court  in  some  Eng- 
lish garden  ;  soft  breeze,  soft  white  frock, 
tumbled  hair,  laughing  face.  Yes  ;  she  was 
very  attractive.  There  was  something  more 
to  her  than  there  was  to  all  the  ordinary 
young  girls  he  had  met ;  not  that  he  had 
met  many  of  them  lately.  These  last  four 
years  had  been  very  far  from  English  girls 
or  their  surroundings. 

Like  all  big  men,  he  was  a  quiet  walker, 
and  she  did  not  hear  him  come  back  on  to 
the  verandah,  but  he  saw  her  before  she  did, 
saw  that  she  was  lying  back  in  her  chair, 
looking  distinctly  ill,  and  going  over  to  her, 
he  picked  up  her  wrist  and  held  it.  She 
opened  her  eyes  then  and  started  up. 


"  It's  nothing,"  she  said.  "  I'll  be  better ; 
I  have  headaches  sometimes.  Everybody 
does.     Don't  look  so  worried." 

But  his  fingers  were  telling  a  tale  he  did 
not  like,  and  he  stood  looking  down  at  her, 
frowning. 

"  Oh,  you  shall  have  the  quinine  all  right," 
he  said.  "  You  will  want  it.  But  I  am 
sorry  to  say  you  have  a  sharp  touch  of  fever. 
Quite  harmless,  you  know,  only  very 
upsetting.  You  had  better  go  straight  to 
bed  and  I'll  look  after  things  here." 

''  But  I  can't,"  she  said.  ''  I  can't  go  to 
bed  ;  at  least  I  Won't.  As  you've  got  to 
go,  I'll  be  quite  all  right.  I'll  sit  quietly 
indoors  until  you  go,  but  I'm  horribly  sorry 
to  be  such  a  bad  hostess.  Come  in  and  talk 
to  me,  will  you  ?  You'll  have  plenty  of 
outdoors  when  travelling  later  on." 

He  insisted  on  her  taking  his  arm  indoors, 
and  she  was  really  not  sorry,  for  when  she 
got  to  her  feet  she  realised  that  she  was 
walking  unsteadily  and  her  head  felt  very 
giddy  and  queer.  If  she  had  been  at  home 
she  would  have  said  "  Influenza  "  and  gone 
to  bed  at  once  ;  but  out  here  she  hated  the 
thought  of  spending  the  rest  of  the  day  alone 
in  her  room  and  all  to-morrow,  and  she  was 
miserably  depressed  that  their  brief  acquaint- 
ance was  to  be  so  quickly  over. 

"  It's  awfully  good  of  you,"  she  said. 
"  I'm  being  a  frightful  nuisance.  There  are 
cigarettes  there.    Won't  you  smoke  ?  " 

He  took  one,  but  did  not  offer  one  to  her, 
by  which  she  realised  that  he  seemed  to 
know  quite  a  lot  about  the  fever,  whatever 
it  might  be.  Malaria,  of  course.  She  had 
imagined  herself  quite  immune  from  such  an 
annoying  thing.  She  had  been  out  here  for 
months,  and,  as  she  had  said  the  night  before, 
been  perfectly  well.  However,  the  quinine 
would  soon  put  her  right,  and  so  thinking 
she  lay  back  in  her  chair  and  smiled  across 
at  him. 

*'  I  wish  I  could  stay,"  he  said,  watching 
her,  and  speaking  with  a  suddenness  that 
was  almost  abrupt.  "  When  is  your  brother 
coming  back  ?  " 

"  Why,  the  day  after  Boxing  Day,"  she 
said  in  some  surprise.  "  Didn't  he  tell 
you  ?  He  told  me  he  had  said  so  in  the 
note,  or  a  day  after  that." 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  he  did.  I  am  very  care- 
less at  reading  notes.  Stupid ;  yes,  of 
course,  but  you  spoke  about  Mrs.  North- 
way.  Wouldn't  she  just  come  over  and 
look  after  you  for  a  bit — just  for  a  day 
or  two  ?  "  *     • 

**  I  wouldn't  ask  her  if  I  were  dying/* 
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Elizabeth  said  as  forcibly  as  she  could, 
because  the  pain  in  her  head  and  the 
fire  in  her  veins  began  to  make  it  difficult 
to  talk.  I  can't  bear  her.  I  think  she's  a 
horrible  woman  and  I  am  sure  she  would 
be  furious  if  I  dragged  her  over  here  at 
Christmas-time.  Anyway,  they  are  twenty 
miles  off,  and  more.  Please,  Larry,  don't 
look  so  worried.  I'm  perfectly  all  right.  I 
am  very  strong.  I'm  never  ill.  I'll  take 
masses  of  quinine  and  I'll  go  to  bed  directly 
you  have  gone.     Won't  that  do  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  it  will  have  to,"  he  said, 
*'  but  you  know  this  fever  is  not  to  be  trifled 
with  in  this  climate.  Bill  won't  forgive  you 
or  me  if  he  finds  you  are  really  seedy  when 
he  comes  back.  Will  you  promise  me  you'll 
go  straight  to  bed  ?  Is  there  anyone  round 
here — any  of  the  native  women  who  would 
come  and  look  after  you  ?  " 

*'  Well,  I  suppose  they  might,  if  they 
thought  it  was  anything  they  wouldn't 
catch,"  Elizabeth  said  with  a  little  smile ; 
*'  but  I  think  I'd  rather  not.  I  don't  know 
them  very  well,  and  they've  all  got  babies 
and  they  all  have  men  to  cook  for,  and  they 
all  seem  to  have  their  own  things  to  do. 
Eunny,  isn't  it  ?  " 

He  made  no  reply,  but  sat  there  and  pre- 
sently Elizabeth  found  herself  slipping  into 
a  heavy  feverish  doze,  and  it  was  with  quite 
an  effort  that  she  roused  herself  to  try  to 
entertain  him  for  these  last  remaining  hours. 

*'  You  never  told  me  last  night,"  she  said, 
speaking  with  a  certain  amount  of  care, 
because  already  words  began  to  be  difficult. 
*'  Are  you  married  or  engaged  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  No,  neither,"  he  said.  *'  Marriage  isn't 
for  anyone  like  me.  I'm  a  poor  wanderer, 
you  know,  and  no  woman  would  stay  out 
here  with  a  fellow.  No  decent  fellow  would 
ask  her  to.  And,  marriage  apart — well,  I've 
not  much  use  for  it.    Have  you  ?  " 

*'  No,  none.  If  I  loved  a  man  I  would 
want  to  be  with  him.  I  should  not  want  to 
spend  six  months  or  ten  months  of  every 
year  at  home  and  just  see  him  either  when 
he  came  on  leave  or  when  I  was  able  to  go 
out,"  and  then  she  smiled,  rather  ruefully,  and 
passed  her  hand  across  her  forehead.  *'  It's 
awfully  stupid  of  me  to  go  and  get  this  fever 
just  now.  I  was  so  sure  I  should  be  immune 
from  all  this  kind  of  thing  because  I  didn't 
think  about  it,  or  worry.  I  thought,  in  fact, 
last  night,  I'd  be  quite  an  ideal  wife  for  any- 
body out  here." 

He  leaned  over  and  patted  her  hand. 

"  You  would  make  an  ideal  wife  for  any 


lucky  devil,"  he  said,  and  his  smile  and  light 
tone  took  off  any  banality  from  the  words. 
"  But  we're  none  of  us  immune.  It's  fate. 
It  gets  you.  It's  just  when  you  think  you're 
safe  that  it  gets  you  like  that  " — he  turned 
his  thumb  down — "  just  gets  you  and  says, 
'  Oh  no,  you  don't,  my  fine  fellow.  You'll 
just  do  what  I  think  and  not  what  you 
think,'  and  we  have  to." 

"  I  suppose  so.  Are  your  people  in 
Canada  or  England  ?  " 

"  I've  no  people  left  except  my  father, 
and  he,  like  me,  is  a  born  wanderer.  I  think 
he  is  in  Japan  at  the  present  moment.  He 
has  plenty  of  money,  so  he  is  able  to  indulge 
his  passion  for  wandering  over  the  world. 
I  saw  him,  about  three  years  ago,  in  Malta. 
I  was  there  on  my  way  out  here." 

"  Have  you  only  been  out  three  years  ? 
I  thought  Bill  said  ..."  She  stopped 
suddenly,  because  the  pain  in  her  head  was 
so  violent  that  she  could  not  continue. 
After  all,  what  did  it  matter  what  Bill  said. 
She  realised  suddenly  and  unmistakably  that 
all  she  wanted,  all  she  must  have,  was  to  lie 
flat,  to  put  that  splitting  head  of  hers  on  a 
cool  pillow,  not  to  talk,  even  though  she 
wanted  so  desperately  to  talk  to  this  man, 
wanted  his  company,  wanted  to  make  the 
most  of  the  few  last  hours.  But  she  realised 
now  that  she  could  not.  Pain  had  got  her, 
pain  and  a  dreadful  dizziness.  She  sat  up, 
making  a  vague  gesture  with  her  hands,  saw 
him  spring  from  his  chair  and  come  quickly 
to  her,  felt  him  take  hold  of  her  wrists,  and 
then  knew  nothing  more  at  all. 

"  So  that's  that !  Well,  my  son,  you're 
in  for  it  all  right !  " 

The  speaker  stepped  back  from  the  bed 
where  five  minutes  before  he  had  laid  his 
young  hostess  and  stared  round  the  room. 
The  touch  of  her  skin  had  told  him  the  tem- 
perature was  high,  but  somewhere  there  must 
be  a  clinical  thermometer  and  he  preferred 
to  be  accurate.  She  was  lying  there  flushed, 
yet  unconscious,with  the  stupor  of  high  fever, 
and  he  had  no  compunction  in  hunting 
through  the  place  for  a  thermometer.  He 
found  one  at  last  and  used  it,  then  reading 
the  figures,  whistled  softly — no  ordinary  chill 
this  but  sharp  malaria  or  something  worse. 
And  to-day  he  must  go — he  was  mad  to  have 
stayed  so  long  since  at  any  moment  that 
other  man  might  turn  up. 

Going  to  the  verandah,  he  shouted  and 
M'wembo  came  at  once  and  answered  volubly 
since  this  white  man  was  speaking  in  his  own 
tongue  and  with  much  skill,  but  the  conver- 
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sation  brought  further  complications  rather 
than  help.  M'wembo's  wife  was  to  bear  her 
first  child,  and,  contrary  to  custom,  was  not 
so  robust  as  she  should  have  been — no  other 
native  woman  knew  anything  of  nursing  or 
could  be  trusted  with  the  b'wana's  wife  .  .  . 
M'wembo  was  deeply  concerned  and  stood 
by  vainly  trying  to  think  of  a  plan  whereby 
he  might  be  of  service,  but  Bracksley  dis- 
missed him  after  a  moment  and  turned  back 
into  the  house.  This  English  girl  was  very 
ill — he  knew  enough  of  the  native  of  this 
district  not  to  dare  to  leave  nursing  to 
such  intelligence — he  could  not  go  away  and 

leave  her — yet  to  stay 

Walking  up  and  down,  he  came  to  a  halt 
near  the  door  leading  to  her  bedroom  which 
he  had  left  ajar  and  picked  up  a  portrait 
already  showing  the  ravages  of  the  damp 
heat ;   a  portrait  of  a  middle-aged  man 
with  prematurely  grey  hair  and  clean- 
cut    features,    a    man    whose     serene 
mouth  and  wise,  kind  eyes  made  his 
face    remarkable    above    the    clerical 
bands   and   cassock.     And   staring,  he 
held  it  in  his  hands,  unable  to  believe 


that  had  given  him  food,  a  change  into  decent 
clothing  and  a  night's  rest  in  a  bed.  The 
last  few  weeks  of  forced  marches,  of  night 
travel  when  the  moon  gave  sufl&cient  light,  of 
skulking  and  dodging,  of  depending  upon 
friendly  natives  yet  never  daring  to  show 


(V 


'  So  that's  that !    Well,  my  son,  you're  in  for  it  all  right ! '  " 


his  eyes,  reading  the   writing  underneath: 

"  To  my  darling  child  EHzabeth  from  her  father." 

James  Dunscombe,  Christmas  1925. 

So  that  was  who  she  was  !  No  wonder 
she  had  accepted  him  so  cordially,  given  him 
so  frank  a  welcome ;  his  daughter  could  do  no 
less  to  one  who  was  in  distress  and  need. 

Christmas  Eve  and  every  hour  precious, 
almost  every  minute  if  he  were  to  effect  his 
escape  and  make  use  of  the  astounding  luck 


himself  to  a  white  man,  had  been  hell.  He 
had  a  chance  to  get  out  of  it — his  road  to  the 
coast  was  clear,  and  once  at  the  coast  he 
could  get  aboard  some  tramp  steamer  and 
reach  Europe.  The  man  had  deserved  kill- 
ing— not  for  one  moment  had  he  regretted 
it,  but  even  in  this  lonely  part  of  Africa  one 
white  man  must  not  deliberately  kill  another 
just  because  he  thinks  that  other  unfit 
to  live.  .  .  .    The   puzzle  was,  where  was 
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Bracksley  .  .  .  what  had  hindered  him 
arriving  ? 

A  moan  from  behind  the  half-closed  door 
checked  his  thoughts  ;  going  swiftly  into  the 
room,  he  found  Elizabeth  sitting  up  in  bed, 
flushed,  wide-eyed,  her  hands  to  her  head, 
and  as  he  entered  she  moaned  again  and 
gazed  at  him  unknowingly. 

"  It  hurts  so  !  Daddy,  can't  you  tell 
them  to  stop  hammering  ?  It's  just  here — 
and  here — so  silly  to  hammer — ^Daddy — 
where  are  you " 

Larry  Carfax  went  over  to  the  bed,  laid 
her  down  and  held  her  still  with  firm  gentle- 
ness. 

*'  They  will  stop  if  you  lie  still,"  he  said. 
"  Lie  still — quite  still — close  your  eyes " 

She  obeyed  him,  relaxing  against  his 
strength. 

"  Don't  go — you're  not  my  father — but 
don't  go " 

Her  voice  trailed  off  into  a  murmur  and 
he  said  very  low  : 

"  I  won't  leave  you,"  and  sat  there  watch- 
ing her,  knowing  he  had  burned  his  boats. 
He  was  throwing  away  his  last  chance  of 
escape,  but  this  girl  had  been  kind  to  him  and 
in  her  necessity  he  could  not  leave  her.  Fate 
must  take  its  chance.  ... 

Somewhere  in  the  middle  of  Christmas 
Day,  the  strangest  Carfax  had  ever  spent 
despite  his  wild  and  wandering  life,  a  mess- 
enger appeared  from  the  south  with  a  note 
that  as  Captain  Dunscombe  would  be  delayed 
several  days  in  his  return,  Elizabeth  was  to 
go  over  to  the  Northways  and  remain  there, 
as  Bracksley  would  have  to  go  on  to  his  own 
district  on  Boxing  Day.  He  fed  the  mess- 
enger, sent  back  a  scrawled  message,  hoping 
Dunscombe  did  not  know  Bracksley's  hand- 
writing, and  returned  to  his  self-imposed  task. 
For  three  days  he  nursed  Elizabeth  with 
unremitting  care  and  gentleness,  and  on 
the  fourth,  somewhere  about  middays,  she 
opened  her  eyes  and  looked  up  at  him,  and 
he  saw  that  the  fever  had  gone. 

**  You  have  been  down  with  fever.  It's 
over  now  and  everything  is  all  right,"  he 
said,  speaking  quietly  and  distinctly. 
"  Please  drink  this  and  try  to  go  to  sleep." 

She  smiled  very  faintly,  obeyed  him,  and, 
too  weak  to  question,  slept  for  hours  while 
Carfax  sat  just  inside  the  living-room  where 
he  could  see  if  she  moved,  and  wondered  how 
she  would  take  the  knowledge  of  the  last 
four  days  when  it  should  come  to  her  mind. 
He  must  get  M'wembo's  wife  now,  ill  or  well ; 
now  that  Elizabeth  was  conscious,  he  could 
no  longer  do  what  he  had  been  doing — he 


supposed  she'd  hate  him,  but  that  would  not 
matter  since  by  the  time  she  knew  the  truth 
he  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  law — wanted 
for  murder  .  .  .  yes,  it  would  matter.  It 
would  matter  terribly.  That  first  evening 
when  they  had  talked  far  into  the  night 
and  the  morning  after,  before  she  was  actu- 
ally taken  ill,  had  meant  a  lot  to  him  ;  those 
hours  had  taken  hold  of  his  heart  and  the 
days  that  had  followed,  when  but  for  him 
she  might  have  died,  had  once  and  for  all 
bound  him  to  her. 

It  was  absurd,  pitifully  absurd,  but  it  was 
true.  He,  Larry  Carfax,  big-game  hunter, 
explorer  of  some  note,  wanted  now  for  the 
murder  of  a  fellow-countryman  up  in  the 
Highlands  back  of  Lagos — and  Elizabeth 
Dunscombe,  sister  of  one  of  the  very  men 
whose  business  it  was  to  hound  him  down, 
and  daughter  of  the  chaplain  who  in  the 
Flanders  trenches  had  for  ever  been  by  the 
side  of  the  wounded  and  dying.  Life  was 
queer 

Carfax  got  up,  listened  to  some  sound  he 
had  not  heard  before,  tiptoed  across  to  the 
bed  and,  stooping,  lightly  kissed  the  tumbled 
fair  hair,  then  squaring  his  shoulders,  he 
went  out  of  the  house,  down  the  verandah 
steps  and  across  the  hard-baked  earth,  which 
now  showed  no  sign  of  the  great- storm,  to  the 
road. 

Dunscombe  jerked  the  car  to  a  standstill 
at  sight  of  him,  jumped  out,  and  turned  on 
his  Houssa  sergeant,  but  Carfax  spoke 
quickly. 

"  It's  me.  But  I'm  not  bolting.  I  have 
something  to  say  to  you,  and  when  I'm 
through  I  am  at  your  disposal." 

Dunscombe  shot  a  glance  at  the  house 
behind  him. 

"  My  sister " 

*'  Is  all  right  if  you  don't  make  too  much 
noise." 

"  What  have  you  done  ?  "  Dunscombe's 
voice  was  hoarse.  "  Where's  Bracksley  ? 
M'wembo  !  " 

Carfax  gripped  his  arm. 

*'  Be  quiet !  Your  sister  is  sleeping  and 
she  has  had  fever.  Bracksley,  who  I  take  it 
is  a  friend  of  yours,  has  never  turned  up. 
Will  you  listen  or  will  you  not  ?  " 

"  Never  turned — my  God — you — yes,  I'll 
listen." 

Carfax  led  the  way  back  to  the  verandah 
at  the  farther  end  to  Elizabeth's  room,  and 
Dunscombe,  his  face  flushed,  his  fingers 
nervously  clenched,  followed  him  and,  con- 
trolling himself  as  best  he  could,  waited. 

Carfax  did  not  delay,  for  he  had  no  wish 
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to    prolong    these    last    few    minutes,    and 
besides,  Elizabeth  might  wake. 

"  I'll  tell  you  my  side,"  he  said,  and  faced 
Dunscombe  steadily.  *'  I  Ve  been  up-country 
watching  my  chance  to  get  to  the  coast. 
The  natives  know  me  pretty  well  between 


of  my  fellas  up  yonder  told  me  you'd  been 
summoned  to  the  Fort.  I  knew  then  it  was 
all  up  if  I  couldn't  get  through  before  you'd 
started  back,  and  I  took  a  chance  on  the 
house.  The  storm  helped — gave  an  excuse 
for    my    clothes    and    general    condition. 


"Dunscombe  jerked  the  car  to  a  standstill  at  sight  of  him,  jumped 
out,  and  turned  on  his  Houssa  sergeant." 


here  and  the  Highlands,  and  they — those  of 
'em  I  got  near  to — helped  me  with  food. 
But  I  realised  I'd  got  to  get  away  pretty 
soon,  as  the  net  was  closing  in,  so  last  week  I 
made  a  line  for  the  coast.  I'd  reckoned  on 
night  travelling  while  the  moon  held,  and  I'd 
have  been  through  with  any  luck,  when  one 


Pretty  bad,  I  can  tell  you  " — a  faint  amused 
smile  twisted  his  mouth — "  I  didn't  expect 
to  see  your  sister  and  was  pretty  taken 
aback.  She  took  me  for  someone  she 
was  expecting.  Fella  named  Bracksley.  I 
thanked  my  stars  and  fell  in  with  the 
idea " 
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You  utter  cad- 


'  Dunscombe  made 
an  instinctive  movement  forward,  but  Carfax 
did  not  stir. 

*'  She   fed   me,   gave   me   some   of   your 
clothes — not  a  bad  fit,  are  they,  by  the  way  ? 


"  But  Carfax  spoke  quickly.     *  It's  me.     But  I'm  not  bolting.     I 

have  something  to  say  to  you.  and  when  I'm  through  I   am  at 

your  disposal.'  " 


When  I'd  shaved  and  had  a  bath  and  some 
dinner  I  almost  thought  I  was  Bracksley 
myself — the  lucky  fella !  I  meant  to 
get  away  the  next  morning,  but  things 
turned  out  differently.  Your  sister  fell  ill. 
I  sent  for  M'wembo's  wife,  but  she  was  ill 
herself.  There  didn't  seem  to  be  anybody 
else,  so  I — well,  I  stayed  on." 
"  Then — who  nursed  my  sister  ?  " 


"  I  did." 
"  You  ?  " 

"  Yes.  She  couldn't  be  left  to  the  native 
men,  could  she  ?  She's  asleep  now.  Been 
sleeping  naturally  since  midday.     I  was  just 

making  up  my 
mind  that 
Mrs.  M'wembo 
would  have  to 
come  along 
anyway,  when 
you  blew  in. 
Well— what 
are  you  wait- 
ing for  ?  I'm 
here  and  I've 
no  gun." 

His   voice 
had  p,  rasp- 
ing note  in 
the  last  two 
sentences; 
reaching    out, 
he     took     a 
cigarette  from 
a  box  and  lit 
it   with    jerky 
movements, 
and    Duns- 
combe ,      star- 
ing   at     him, 
spoke  slowly. 

"  You  mean 
she's  been  too 
ill  to  know — 
to  know  any- 
thing ?  " 

**  Much  too 
ill." 

"You've 
looked  after 
her  ?  " 

"I've  not 
left  her  except 
for  a  minute 
or  two  since 
C  h  r  istmas 
Day." 

"  And  she's 
better  ?  " 
"  She'll  be  perfectly  all  right,  if  you  go 
slow,  in  a  few  days.  She  hasn't  known  who 
I  was,  of  course,  for  quite  a  bit,  but  this 
morning  she's  had  some  soup  and  she  knew 
me — Bracksley,  as  she  believed,  you  under- 
stand." 

"But  .  .  .  but  .  .-."  Dunscombe  was 
stammering  a  little.  "  You  knew  I'd  come 
back.     You  knew  I  must  get  you." 
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"Oh,  that !  "  Carfax  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders. *■  Wasn't  time  to  think  about  that. 
Didn't  make  any  odds  any  way  when  she 
was  so  ill.  To-day — well,  I  might  have 
bolted,  and  then  again  I  might  not.  What 
about  some  food  ?  You've  probably  had  a 
pretty  tough  trip." 

"I'd  like  to  see  her,"  Dunscombe  said 
heavily,  and  Carfax  instantly  was  on  the 
alert. 

"  Go  carefully,  and  if  you  wake  her  I'll 
kill  you." 

The  other  stopped,  although  he  had  taken 
two  steps  along  the  verandah,  and  stared  at 
his  companion. 

"That  reminds  me,"  he  said  slowly. 
"  Why  did  you  kill  Burgess  ?  For  I  suppose 
you  did." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  killed  him  right  enough.  And 
I'd  do  it  again.  He  was  the  kind  of  vermin 
that  there's  nothing  else  for.  A  "woman, 
wife  of  my  head  boy.  That's  all.  And,  by 
the  way,  just  tell  your  sergeant  to  stand  by 
with  his  rifle.  It'll  keep  your  mind  at  ease 
while  you  see  your  sister." 

"  My  sergeant  ?  Mind  at — oh,  go  to  the 
devil !  " 

Dunscombe's  voice  was  suddenly  savage 
and  without  another  look  he  tiptoed  into 
Elizabeth's  room,  to  come  out  of  the  living- 
room  a  few  moments  later  rather  pale  and 
suspiciously  bright-eyed. 

"  She's  still  asleep,"  he  said  a  little 
huskily.  "  And  M'wembo  tells  me  you 
pulled     her     through.     That     she'd     have 

died "     He  broke  off,  went  across  to  the 

other  and  held  out  his  hand. 

"  If  you  say  he  deserved  killing  I'll  wager 
he  did  !  "  he  said  roughly.  "  Get  indoors 
while  I  change  and  tell  me  what  you  want  me 
to  do." 

Carfax  met  his  eyes,  paused,  then  gripped 
the  outstretched  hand  and  wrung  it.  There 
was  no  mistaking  his  feelings  though  his 
words  were  irrelevant. 

"  She'll  want  a  good  deal  of  watching,"  he 
said,  "  and  she  won't  want  to  see  me  again 
when  she  knows  I  had  to  nurse  her.  You'd 
better  tell  her  M'wembo's  wife " 

"  I'll  tell  her  the  truth  !  "  Dunscombe 
said  with  some  vigour.  "  And  if  she's  what 
I  know  her  to  be,  she'll  feel  what  I'm  feeling. 
Don't  be  a  fool." 

When  Elizabeth  came  fully  to  herself 
next  day  it  was  to  find  her  brother  beside 
her  and  to  feel  weak  but  entirely  sensible 
once  more,  and  Dunscombe,  who  had  already 
sent  up-country  to  get  the  needed  evidence 
of  Burgess's  conduct  and  written  a  long  and 


detailed  letter  to  headquarters,  said  no  word 
of  Carfax  and  was  a  little  surprised  to  find 
Elizabeth  made  no  inquiries.  But  twenty- 
four  hours  later  she  broke  the  ice  abruptly 
by  asking  where  he  was  and  if  the  servants 
had  looked  after  him. 

"  Also,  Bill,"  she  said,  "  I'd  like  to  know 
what's  wrong  with  him,  because  the  morning 
of  the  day  you  came  back,  I  was  dozing  but 
I  was  sensible — before  he  knew  the  fever 
had  really  gone,  and  I  remember  opening  my 
eyes  and  seeing  him  sitting  on  the  floor  by 
the  foot  of  the  bed  watching  me.  And  there 
were  tears  on  his  face.  I  was  too  muddled 
and  weak  to  do  more  than  just  wonder  why 
and  then  doze  off.  But  this  morning  I 
remembered." 

Dunscombe  hesitated,  looked  at  her, 
hesitated  again,  then  made  up  his  mind. 

"  Look  here,  Elizabeth,  I've  something  to 
tell  you — it'll  be  a  bit  of  a  shock,  but  you've 
got  to  put  up  with  it.     Now  listen  !  " 

Carfax,  cleaning  his  pipe  out  on  the  farther 
side  of  the  little  clearing,  looked  up  to  find 
Dunscombe  at  his  side. 

"  Hullo  !     Time  to  send  me  down  to  the^ 
Fort  ?  "  he  jested,  but  Dunscombe  shook 
his  head. 

"  I've  reported  direct  to  the  Governor  and 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  go  down  with  you. 
He's  a  man  in  a  thousand  and  he'll  size  up 
the  case  as  it  should  be  sized  up.  But  that's 
not  what  I  wanted.  I've  just  been  with 
Elizabeth.     She'd  like  to  see  you.'^ 

Carfax  jumped  to  his  feet  and  the  colour 
went  out  of  his  face. 

"  You've  told  her  ?  " 

"  All  the  lot.     Go  in  and  see  her." 

"  She " 

"  She  wants  to  see  you.  For  Heaven's 
sake,  man,  pull  yourself  together  and  go  in. 
You've  a  girl  to  face,  not  a  firing-party  !  " 

Carfax  put  down  the  pipe,  pushed  open 
the  gate  that  led  to  the  garden  patch  and 
walked  towards  the  house,  and  as  the  little 
rough  gate  banged  behind  him  he  wondered 
stupidly  if  it  would  hurt  much  to  hear  that 
it  had  for  ever  shut  him  out  from  heaven 
.  .  .  then  he  was  on  the  verandah  ...  at 
Elizabeth's  door,  in  her  room,  and  Elizabeth, 
still  in  bed  but  sitting  up,  held  out  her  hands 
to  him. 

"  Larry  !  "  she  said,  and  though  she  looked 
at  him,  her  tone  was  meditative  as  though 
she  spoke  to  herself.  "  Larry.  I  like  the 
name.  It  suits  you.  Come  here,  Larry.  I 
want  to  ask  you  something." 

Stupidly,  feeling  as  though  some  giant 
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hand  was  about  his  throat,  Carfax  obeyed  kissed  her  over  and  over  till  she  drew  back, 

and  she  made  an  imperious  gesture.  breathless  and  smiling. 

'*  Closer.     Kneel  down,  here,  by  me,  so  I  ''  There,   Larry  !  "   she   said.     ''  That   is 

can  see  you.     Give  me  your  hands."  what  I  wanted  you  for.     That  and  one  other 

She  took  the  hands  he  held  dumbly  out,  thing.  Why  did  you  cry  that  day  before 
pulled  him  down  and  pressed  her  fresh  sweet  Bill  came  back  ?  Was  it  because  you 
mouth  to  his.  For  one  instant,  his  brain  thought  I  should  hate  you — that  you'd  never 
reeling,  he  thought  he  was  in  a  dream,  then  see  me  again  ?  Was  it  ?  Was  it  ?  No- 
he  caught  her  in  his  arms  and  held  her  and  you  needn't  answer  after  all.    I  know." 


WIFE  0'  THE  WIND. 

T^TAY,  I  never  had  a  lover  nor  a  man, 

-*"  ^      The  men  think  queer  o'  me 

An  I*m  glad  that  so  it  be, 

For  the  lass  who  loves  the  wind  don't  need  a  man. 

The  other  maids  they  laugh  at  me  and  scorn  ; 

But  I  let  them  have  their  say 

An  I  take  no  heed  o'  they 

For  the  wife  o'  all  the  wind's  above  their  scorn. 

Why,  I  stand  upon  the  edge  of  yon  high  cliff, 

Leaning  far  out  on  the  gale 

High  above  the  storm-birds'  wail, 

While  the  breakers  leap  to  snatch  me  off  the  cliff. ^ 

There's  summer  nights  he'll  woo  me  soft  and  warm, 

An  I  pass  throughout  my  door 

To  a  bed  upon  the  moor 

Where  his  whispers  close  me  round  an  keep  me  warm. 

An  there's  days  he  comes  for  me  with  shout  an  call. 

An  I  run  upon  the  leas 

Just  to  see  him  in  the  trees. 

An  I  answer  shout  for  shout,  an  call  for  call. 

Oh,  I've  heard  him  in  a  fearsome  passion  rage, 

When  he'll  whip  across  the  land 

Till  I  scarce  can  make  a  stand, 

But  my  heart  it  leaps  and  glories  in  his  rage  I 

There's  times  he  loves  to  tease  an  make  a  jest, 

An  he'll  set  a -loose  my  hair 

Till  it's  blowin'  here  an  there. 

An  he'll  hide,  an  pounce,  an  catch  in  merry  jest. 

Aye,  I  love  him,  for  he's  big  an  grand  an  free  ; 

An  he  blows  away  what's  mean 

An  he  makes  me  true  an  clean, 

Till  my  love  it's  like  his  heart,  as  big  an  free. 
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IT  is  not  generally  known,  I  fancy,  that  big 
emeralds  are  rarely  flawless.  And  their 
value,  unlike  the  diamond,  does  not 
necessarily  increase  with  their  size.  They 
are  accredited  in  the  East  as  possessing 
talismanic  and  medicinal  properties.  For 
this  reason  they  are  much  sought  after  by 
Indian  princes  and  potentates.  The  best 
stones  come  from  Muzo  in  Columbia  and 
Canjargum  in  India.  Like  all  other  precious 
stones,  they  are  subject  to  the  Medean 
decrees  of  Fashion.  Of  late  years  they  have 
been  successfully  imitated  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  paste,,  but  I  need  hardly  add 
that  the  application  of  a  file  would  expose 
the  sham  gem  at  once. 

The  head  of  our  firm,  Mr.  Kappington, 
w^as  very  proud  of  our  collection  of  unset 
emeralds,  and,  so  fay  as  I  know,  it  was  the 
finest  collection  in  London.  Almost  invari- 
ably we  sold  the  big  stones  to  Indian 
princes  or  their  representatives.  One  of 
our  best  customers  was  the  late  Abdul 
Khan.  The  experience  I  am  about  to  relate 
happened  long  ago,  but  the  details  are  fresh 
in  my  memory. 

An  Indian  gentleman  wearing  a  frock-coat 
and  turban,  who  spoke  English  perfectly, 
walked  into  our  establishment  and  asked  to 
see  Mr.  Eappington,  who  happened  to  be  in 
Paris.  I  introduced  myself  as  Mr.  Rapping- 
ton's  partner  and  asked  if  I  could  be  of  any 
service  to  him.     He  hesitated  and  smiled. 

"  You  don't  know  me,  Mr.  Corwen.  Mr. 
Rappington  does.  He  sold  me  some  three 
years  ago  a  few  emeralds  which  I  bought  for 
Abdul  Khan." 

A  few  emeralds ! 

In  this  casual  fashion  he  spoke  of  a  trans- 
action which  involved  many  thousands  of 
pounds.     He  went  on,  indiiferently  : 

"  I  had  better  wait  till  Mr.  Kappington 
returns." 

I  was  slightly  piqued,  because  within  the 
year  I  had  soared  from  being  head  clerk  to  a 
junior  partnership. 

"  You  are  Mr.  Ali  ?  '' 


''  I  am  known  by  that  name  to  my  English 
friends." 

He  spoke  with  grave  dignity.  From  his 
manner  I  surmised  that  in  his  own  country 
he  bore  a  name,  and  possibly  a  title,  which 
he  disdained  to  use  in  England. 

*'  Mr.  Kappington,"  said  I,  "  will  not  be 
back  for  at  least  a  week.  In  his  absence, 
perhaps " 

He  cut  me  short  with  a  gesture  not  too 
flattering. 

''  As  you  please.  If  you  care  to  show  me 
any  unset  stones " 

*'  With  the  greatest  pleasure." 

He  followed  me  into  an  inner  room,  sat 
down,  and  offered  me  a*  cigar,  asking  per- 
mission to  smoke  himself. 

*'  That  is  an  after-dinner  cigar,"  he  re- 
marked carelessly.  "  Perhaps  you  would 
prefer  to  smoke  it  later  on." 

I  put  the  cigar  aside  and  thanked  him. 
He  had  the  air  of  a  grand  seigneur,  if  you 
know  what  I  mean.  He  looked  slightly 
bored.  But  a  sparkle  came  into  his  dark 
eyes  when  I  displayed  our  finest  emeralds. 
He  took  a  lens  from  his  pocket  and  examined 
each  carefully. 

"  There  are  one  or  two  I  might  want 
here,  Mr.  Corwen,  if  we  can  agree  about  the 
price.  Perhaps,"  he  smiled  ironically,  "  you 
are  easier  to  deal  with  than  your  partner." 

I  replied  with  what  dignity  I  could  muster 
that  Mr.  Kappington  had  set  a  price  upon 
the  larger  stones,  and  that  Mr.  Ali.  must 
know  as  well  as  I  did  that  the  head  of  our 
firm  never  haggled. 

"  Ah,  yes  ;  it  was  a  case  of  take  them  or 
leave  them  last  time,  but-^if  I  took  all  of 
them  ?  " 

All  of  them ! 

I  hope  I  am  not  a  grasping  man,  but  the 
mere  possibility  of  Mr.  Ali  taking  all  of  them 
thrilled  me.  To  meet  Kappington  on  his 
return  from  Paris,  to  tell  him  that  I — I  whom 
he  looked  upon  as  a  successful  salesman  of 
trinkets — had  sold  in  his  absence  all  his 
emeralds  thrilled  me  to  the  marrow.  .  .  . 
Meanwhile  Mr.  Ali  went  on  examining  the 
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gems  as  if  they  were  peridots  or  gar- 
nets. 

"  You  have  good  eyesight  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes." 

'*  Emeralds,  as  of  course  you  are  aware, 
are  good  for  the  eyes." 

"  Mr.  Kappington  thinks  so." 

"  And  they  drive  away  evil  spirits,  Mr. 
Corwen." 

He  laughed,  sat  back  in  his  chair,  and 
looked  at  me  humorously. 

"  Our  midwives  esteem  them  highly." 

*'  Indeed  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  I  could  tell  you  some  curious 
stories,  but  you  wouldn't  believe  them. 
The  emerald  has  virtues  which  might  sur- 
prise you.  However,  I  am  not  here  to  talk 
about  that.     I  am  staying  at  the  Splendid." 

I  bowed.  The  Splendid,  at  that  time, 
was  the  smartest  and  most  expensive  hotel 
in  London. 

"  I  should  like  to  examine  these  stones, 
in  your  presence  of  course,  under  a  better 
light  than  you  have  here  ;  I  should  like 
to  weigh  them  on  my  own  scales.  I  have  a 
httle  lamp  that  might  interest  you  and  a 
polariscope.  To  me  these  are  merely  crys- 
tals. I  look  at  them  as  an  expert.  Are 
you  aware  that  this  small  stone  is  not 
genuine  ?  " 

"What  ?  "  I  gasped. 

"  If  you  exposed  it  to  a  high  temperature 
it  would  lose  its  colour." 

I  was  astounded  and  said  so.  I  have 
not  the  expertise  of  Rappington,  and,  oddly 
enough,  he  was  jealous  about  his  emeralds, 
and  always  had  been  ever  since  I  knew  him. 
The  stone  looked  to  my  less  experienced 
eyes  a  genuine  emerald.  Mr.  Ali  laughed, 
not  ironically  this  time. 

'*  It  is  not  a  corundum,  Mr.  Corwen,  of 
the  green  variety  :  it  is  a  crystal  coloured 
by  a  process  unknown  to  me.  Put  it  aside  ; 
show  it  to  Mr.  Rappington  when  he  returns. 
What  hour  to-morrow  morning  before 
luncheon  would  suit  your  convenience  ?  " 

I  hesitated.  I  had  taken  valuable  jewels 
to  Buckingham  Palace  and  elsewhere,  but 
this  tray  of  emeralds  was  the  apple  of  my 
partner's  eye.  Possibly  Mr.  Ali  read  my 
thoughts,  for  he  said  quietly  : 

"  I  have  taken  my  rooms  for  a  month. 
I  can  wait  a  week.  The  matter  is  of  no 
urgency." 

"  It  is  to  me,  Mr.  Ali." 

"  Possibly.  I  am  the  agent  of  Abdul 
Khan.  He,  not  I,  has  a  passion  for  emeralds, 
a  madness.  They  represent  to  me  a  chemical 
formula." 


He  stood  up,  an  impressive  figure,  superbly 
Oriental. 

"  I  will  wait  on  you,  Mr.  Ali,  at  eleven- 
thirty." 

"  Perfectly." 

I  showed  him  out,  passing  through  our 
principal  sales-room.  As  the  door  closed 
behind  him,  I  turned  to  one  of  our  clerks, 
who  had  been  with  us  for  many  years. 

"  Did  you  recognise  that  gentleman  ?  " 

The  fool  snickered,  attempting  an  inoppor- 
tune joke  filched  from  a  music-hall  song. 

''  All  the  coons  look  alike  to  me,  sir." 

-  Coons !     That  is  Mr.  Ali." 

"  I  thought  it  was." 

"  He  is  a  Hindu  of  high  caste,  the  trusted 
agent  of  His  Highness  Abdul  Khan." 

"  Pardon  !  " 

I  went  back  to  the  inner  room  and  put 
away  the  emeralds.  Then  I  tested  the 
stone  which  was  affirmed  to  be  paste.  I  put 
it  away,  and  rang  up  the  Splendid.  Yes ; 
Mr.  Ali,  so  the  clerk  informed  me,  was  a 
guest  in  the  hotel.  He  had  taken  a  sitting- 
room,  a  bedroom  and  a  bathroom  upon  the 
first  floor. 

That  was  not  quite  good  enough  for  me. 

I  sent  a  long  telegram  to  Rappington 
asking  what  discount  he  would  allow  upon 
a  large  cash  transaction,  and  adding  that  I 
should  like  his  consent  to  my  taking  the 
emeralds  to  the  Splendid  to  show  to  Mr. 
Ali.  You  will  say  that  I  was  unduly  appre- 
hensive of  possible  trouble.  Well,  we  have 
to  be  careful.  No  stranger  enters  our 
establishment  without  being  watched.  We 
have,  I  add  this  reluctantly,  to  keep  an  eye 
on  certain  customers.  Rappington  replied 
to  my  telegram  within  a  couple  of  hours, 
authorising  me  to  show  the  emeralds  to  Ali, 
and  saying  that  he  would  take  ten  per  cent 
ofi  on  a  spot-cash  transaction.  I  dined  at 
home,  and  smoked  my  fine  cigar  afterwards. 
It  was  superlative  ;  and  in  a  modest  way  I 
am  a  connoisseur  of  good  tobacco. 

II. 

At  eleven-thirty,  I  was  ushered  into  Mr. 
Ali's  sitting-room,  too  gorgeously  furnished 
for  my  taste,  which,  so  the  wife  tells  me,  is 
Victorian.  Mr.  Ali  invited  me  to  sit  down 
and  excused  himself  for  a  minute  or  two.  I 
had  time  to  look  about  me.  There  was  a 
Louis  XV  table  near  the  window  with  a 
small  petrological  microscope  on  it,  fitted 
with  a  mechanical  stage  for  measuring  angles. 
Rappington  owned  one,  but  I  had  never 
used  it.     I  placed  upon  the  table  the  small 
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leather  case  that  held  our  emeralds.  Mr. 
All  came  out  of  his  bedroom. 

"  I  should  like  you  to  look  at  this  stone," 
he  said  pleasantly,  "  and  tell  me  what  you 
make  of  it.  I  won't  keep  you  waiting  much 
longer." 

He  laid  upon  a  sheet  of  white  blotting- 
paper  a  large  oblong  green  stone,  and  went 
back  to  his  bedroom,  closing  the  door. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
stone  he  had  entrusted  to  me  appeared 
to  be  an  emerald  of  the  finest  quality  and 


"My  opinion  is  not  worth  having,  Mr. 
Ali." 

"  Mr.  Corwen !     You  are  too  modest." 

"  So  my  wife  says.  I  hope  I  am  honest. 
You  are  an  expert ;  I  am  not.  For  more 
than  twenty  years  I  have  concerned  myself 
with  the  setting  of  stones  bought  by  Mr. 
Rappington ;  and  he  never  buys  without 
consulting  an  expert." 

"  If  I  offered  you  that  stone  for  a  hundred 
guineas  you  wouldn't  snap  it  up  ?  " 

"  No." 


*  There  are  one  or  two  I  iriight  want  here,  Mr.  Corwen,  if  we  can  agree  about  the  price, 
irosically,  '  you  are  easier  to  deal  with  than  your  partner.'  " 


Perhaps,'  he  smiled 


colour.  My  mouth  watered  at  sight  of  it. 
Upon  a  small  jade  tray  near  the  microscope 
I  noticed  several  unset  gems,  including  some 
opals  and  tourmalines.  It  was  discon- 
certing to  look  at  them,  because  it  occurred 
to  me  that  Mr.  Ali  might  ask  for  my  opinion 
about  them,  and  I  am  not  a  lapidary.  Some 
of  the  biggest  men  in  Bond  Street  are,  like 
myself,  craftsmen,  concerned  with  the  set- 
ting and  selling  of  precious  stones,, employing 
experts  to  buy  them  at  the  current  wholesale 
price.  It  would  be  rather  humiliating  to 
have  to  admit  this  to  Mr.  Ali. 

He  came  back  and  sat  down  beside  me. 

**  Well ?  " 


"  Have  you  brought  the  counterfeit  I 
detected  yesterday  ?  " 

"  I  haven't ;    I  put  it  aside." 

"  I  will  bet  you  five  pounds  that  Mr. 
Rappington  never  showed  it  to  an  expert. 
We  all  slip  up  sometimes.  You  can  take 
it  from  me  that  counterfeits  are  being  manu- 
factured to-day  that  might  deceive  the 
elect.  But  they  can't  deceive  the  instru- 
ment I  have  on  this  table.  That  is  why  I 
asked  you  to  bring  your  emeralds  here.  If 
it  would  amuse  you,  I  will  teach  you  what  to 
look  for  in  a  genuine  emerald,,  and  how  to  tell 
the  difference,  let  us  say,  'between  a  stone 
from  Salzburg  and  one  from  Siberia.     There 
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are  modifications  in  tlie  edges  of  the  pris- 
matic crystals  which  belong,  as  you  know, 
to  the  hexagonal  system." 

I  did  know  this — and  nothing  more.  I 
may  as  well  own  up  here  and  now  that  Mr. 
Ali  found  me  plastic  to  his  hand.  Also,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  he  might  teach  me  some- 
thing Rappington  didn't  know.  The  head 
of  our  firm  commands  my  highest  respect, 
hut  I  have  suffered  now  and  again  from  his 
knowledge  too  sharply  contrasted  with  my 
ignorance. 

"  Please  show  me  the  difference,  Mr.  Ali." 

"  We  will  examine  your  finest  emerald." 

I  unlocked  the  case  and  took  from  it  a 
magnificent  stone.  Mr.  Ali  fetched  from 
another  table  what  looked  like  a  camera 
hidden  by  a  black  velvet  cloth.  For  a 
minute  at  least,  he  fiddled  about  with  the 
microscope  and  its  accessories.  He  placed 
my  stone  in  a  tiny  pair  of  pincers  attached 
to  the  mechanical  stage. 

*'  We  Trill  try  the  light  from  the  window 
first,  Mr.  Corwen." 

Apparently,  he  was  not  satisfied  with  this, 
for  he  lit  a  lamp,  and  drew  the  heavy  cur- 
tains. I  watched  with  interest  his  deft 
fingers  manipulating  the  microscope,  the 
tube  of  which  was  horizontal.  Presently, 
he  put  his  head  under  the  black  velvet  cloth. 
He  withdrew  it,  smiling. 

"  Perfect." 
'"  What  am  I  to  look  for  ?  " 

I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  I  cannot 
repeat  what  he  said.  It  was  too  technical. 
According  to  him  I  should  be  able  to  read 
certain  angles,  but  I  was  to  note  even  more 
carefully  the  colour  of  the  emerald  under 
polarised  light. 

I  put  my  head  under  the  black  velvet 
cloth. 

I  saw  nothing  but  a  red  circle  with 
dazzlingly  white  edges.  I  am  reasonably 
certain  there  was  nothing  else  to  see  ;  but 
I  strained  my  eyesight  in  the  futile  endeavour 
to  see  more.  Instead  I  saw  less.  It  flashed 
into  my  mind  that  too  strong  a  light  had 
blinded  me.  Under  the  spell  of  this  dis- 
concerting conviction,  a  voice,  from  an 
immeasurable  distance,  seemed  to  float  to 
my  buzzing  ears. 

"  Good-bye,  Mr.  Corwen.'* 

III. 

When  I  recovered  my  senses  I  was  lying 
upon  the  carpet,  and  I  must  have  lain  there, 
semi-conscious,  for  some  time.  I  remember 
staggering  to  my  feet  and  falling  headlong 
upon  a  sofa,  still  giddy  from  the  effect  of 


some  drug  whose  effects,  fortunately,  passed 
off,  leaving  me  reasonably  clear-headed. 

The  emeralds  had  disappeared  with  Mr. 
Ali.  I  was  locked  into  his  sitting-room. 
However,  he  had  left  me  my  watch  ;  and  I 
glanced  at  it.  More  than  an  hour  had 
passed. 

What  should  I  do  ?  I  was  still  bedazed 
and  almost  light-headed. 

I  rang  the  bell. 

A  servant  unlocked  the  door  with  a  key 
which  had  to  be  supplied  by  a  chamber- 
maid. By  that  time  I  had  wit  enough 
to  tell  the  man  to  summon  the  manager  and 
to  hold  his  tongue.  The  manager,  whom  I 
didn't  know,  was  with  me  in  two  minutes. 
When  he  grasped  the  essential  facts  he  was 
terribly  upset  and  not  too  sympathetic. 
Acting  under  his  advice,  we  sent  for  Charles 
Impey,  who  had  retired  from  Scotland  Yard, 
and  was  considered  at  that  time  one  of  the 
ablest  private  criminal  investigators  in  the 
kingdom. 

Impey,  whose  appearance  disappointed 
me,  was  not  too  sympathetic  either.  But 
he  went  to  work  promptly  enough,  whilst 
I  watched  him  flitting  about  like  a  London 
sparrow  in  search  of  food,  darting  from  the 
sitting-room  into  the  bedroom  and  then 
into  the  bathroom.  Hardly  a  twitter  escaped 
him.  Afterwards,  he  told  me  that  he  asked 
no  questions  because  so  obviously  I  was  not 
in  a  condition  to  answer  them.  The  mana- 
ger brought  me  up  a  stiff  whisky-and-soda 
and  a  dry  biscuit.     He  said  a  few  words  : 

"  Impey  knows  what  to  do,  and  we  can 
trust  him  to  do  it.  If  any  man  can  find  a 
needle  in  a  haystack  he  can." 

Impey   was   too   busy   to   talk   to   him. 

Finally,  he  perched  upon  a  chair  near 
mine,  regarding  me  with  twinkling  alert 
eyes. 

*'  What  do  you  know  about  Mr.  Ali  ?  '* 

I   told   him   of   our   former  transaction. 

"  You  are  sure  that  this  man  is  Ali  ?  '* 

"I'm  not  sure  of  anything." 

"  M'm.  I'm  quite  sure  that  this  fellow 
is  Mr.  Alias.  He  knows  Abdul  Khan  and 
Ali.  This  is  a  high-class  job — carefully 
planned  and  boldly  executed.  Our  man 
has  been  taking  his  meals  in  the  restaurant, 
doing  himself  well.  That  conveys  nothing 
to  you,  but  it  disposes  of  the  suggestion  that 
he  is  a  high-caste  Hindu.  He  had  sausages 
for  breakfast  this  morning.  After  doping 
you,  he  had  a  bath,  smoked  two  cigarettes, 
put  some  hair  on  his  face,  trimmed  it,  burnt 
the  hair  clipped  off,  walked  downstairs 
without  using  the  lift,  and  at  this  moment  ia 
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probably  having  lunch  in  a  quiet  hotel  within 
a  mile  of  us." 

"  Sherlock  Holmes !  "  I  ejaculated. 

"  I  don't  compete  with  that  great  man. 
And  I  would  rather  not  regard  you  as  Dr. 
Watson.     We  are  not  dealing  with  a  pro." 

"  What  ?  " 

"  Let  us  try  to  see  him  as  a  brilliant 
amateur  actor.  He  knows  India  ;  he  is  a 
horseman  ;  he  has  served  as  an  officer ; 
he  found  out  that  Rappington  is  in  Paris  ; 
he  is  almost  at  the  end  of  his  resources.  A 
pro  would  have  covered  his  tracks  better. 
He  would  have  seen  to  it  that  not  a  single 
drop  of  brownish-coloured  water  was  left 
in  the  bathroom  ;  he  would  not  have  left 
one  tell-tale  hair  on  his  dressing-table  ;  he 
would  not  have  burnt  superfluous  hair  in  the 
fireplace  ;  he  would  not  have  left  behind 
clothes  which  would  tell  an  intelligent  boy 
that  he  belonged  to  the  upper  classes.  He 
had  to  travel  light,  of  course,  and  he  had  to 
get  out  of  this  hotel  without  attracting 
notice.  He  did  that.  So  I  assume  that 
he  walked  out  of  this  room,  looking  what  he 
is — an  English  gentleman.  You  had  better 
return  to  Bond  Street,  Mr.  Corwen.  The 
leather  case  that  held  your  emeralds  is  in  the 
bedroom." 

"  When  shall  I  see  you  again  ?  " 

"  I  may  ring  you  up  or  call  upon  you  be- 
fore closing  time." 

I  retrieved  my  leather  case,  and  went  my 
way. 

IV. 

I  KEACHED  our  establishment  to  find  a 
telegram  from  Paris. 

"  Don't  take  emeralds  to  Splendid.  Am 
crossing  to-day.  Shall  be  with  you  at 
4.30.     Rappington." 

That  telegram  might  have  been  delivered 
before  eleven.  There  had  been  delay  in 
transmission.  I  went  to  my  private  room 
and  sat  down.  I  managed  to  transact  some 
perfunctory  business,  thanking  my  stars 
that  I  had  wired  to  my  partner  on  the 
previous  evening.  Had  he  smelt  a  rat  in 
Paris  ?  Conjecture  was  futile.  I  sat  near 
my  telephone,  hoping  against  hope  that  I 
might  have  a  call  from  Impey.  His  manner 
with  me  was  non-committal,  but  he  had 
found  needles  in  haystacks  and  might  do  so 
again. 

An  English  gentleman I 

My  thoughts,  between  exasperating  inter- 
ruptions, dwelt  on  that. 


Rappington  arrived  at  a  quarter  to  five. 
I  must  say  that  he  took  our  appalling  loss 
like  a  sportsman,  but,  at  the  time,  I  didn't 
know  what  he  did.  As  soon  as  he  had  the 
facts,  he  remarked  quietly  : 

*'  Mr.  Ali  crossed  with  me.  He  has  gone 
to  the  Splendid  and  will  be  here  in  a  few 
minutes." 

"  Mr.  Ali  ?  " 

"  Yes.  The  real  Mr.  Ali  stopped  in  Paris 
on  his  way  to  London.  I  happened  to  drop 
into  a  shop  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  after  I 
sent  my  first  telegram  to  you.  I  was  shown 
some  emeralds.  Naturally  enough  I  men- 
tioned Ali.  My  dear  Corwen,  I  nearly 
dropped  dead  when  I  heard  that  Ali  was  in 
Paris.  I  decided  too  hastily  that  my  infor- 
mant was  mistaken.  And  it  was  possible 
that  Ali  had  left  Paris.  Anyway,  I  ran 
him  to  ground  at  the  Grand  Hotel.  Then  I 
wasted  some  precious  minutes,  but  it  was 
very  late  and  I  made  sure  that  a  telegram 
would  reach  you  before  eleven  if  sent  off  the 
next  morning.  Ali  thinks  he  knows  who 
has  been  impersonating  him.  He  has  gone 
to  the  Splendid  to  make  sure.  Ali  is  com- 
missioned by  Abdul  Khan  to  buy  more 
emeralds  from  me.  And  one  man  only  was 
aware  of  this." 

Our  head  clerk  came  in. 

*'  Mr.  Ali  is  here,  sir.  Not  the  Mr.  Ali 
who  called  yesterday." 

"  Show  him  in." 

Ali  walked  in,  impassive  as  all  Orientals 
are.  He  bowed  politely  to  me  and  in  a 
sentence  spared  me  the  necessity  of  telling 
a  disagreeable  story  twice. 

"  I  have  seen  the  manager  of  the  Splendid. 
I  am  very  sorry  for  you,  gentlemen." 

He  was  less  tall  and  stouter  than  our 
brilliant  amateur  actor,  but  there  was  a 
resemblance — the  same  hawk-like  nose,  firm 
lips,  and  proud  carriage  of  the  head.  He 
continued  imperturbably : 

"  We  have  to  find  a  man  who  is  famous 
throughout  Northern  Asia  as  a  hunter  of  big 
game.  He  is  perfectly  fearless,  and  I  would 
sooner  face  a  wounded  tiger  than  him.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  a  hunter  knows  all 
the  tricks  of  the  hunted." 

Rappington  and  I  glanced  at  each  other  ; 
we  are  both  men  of  peace. 

"  You  know  who  he  is,  Mr.  Ali  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"  There  is  only  one  man  who  could 
impersonate  me  and  steal  your  confidence, 
Mr.  Corwen,  as  easily  as  he  stole  the  emeralds." 

"  May  I  ask  his  name  ?  " 

Ali  looked  at  Rappington,  who  nodded. 
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"  Lord  Ernest  Kibble." 

I  gasped  with  incredulity.  I  had  never 
met  Lord  Ernest,  but  his  father,  the  Mar- 
quess of  Edenvale,  happened  to  be  one  of  our 
honoured  customers. 

Rappington  enlightened  me  a  little. 

"  Lord  Ernest  is  a  bad  egg,  Corwen.  Mr. 
Ali  tells  me  he  was  warned  off  the  Turf 
at  Calcutta  for  malpractice.  A  charge  of 
cheating  at  cards  at  Simla  was  not  quite 
proven.  He  is,  unquestionably,  at  the  end 
of  his  financial  tether,  and  not  on  speaking 
terms  with  his  father." 

I  wiped  my  forehead,  and  I  was  still  wip- 
ing it,  stupeiied  into  silence,  when  Impey 
joined  us.     He  said  at  once  : 

"  I  have  found  out  the  name  of  our 
gentleman." 

"  My  congratulations,"  said  Rappington. 
*'  How  did  you  do  it  ?  " 

"  I  told  Mr.  Corwen  that  he  was  an 
amateur.  He  left  behind  him  a  dinner- 
jacket.  He  had  removed  the  ordinary 
tailor's  tag,  but  it  had  four  buttons  on  each 
sleeve,  and  was  cut  in  at  the  waist.  I  took 
that  jacket  to  Savile  Row,  to  the  man  who  is 
famous  for  this  particular  make  of  jacket. 
To  such  an  artist  each  jacket  carries  with 
it  proofs  of  identification  as  unmistakable  as 
thumb-marks.  And,  by  the  way,  I  have 
an  impression  of  my  Mr.  All's  thumb-mark." 

"  Have  you  found  him  ?  "  asked  Rap- 
pington. 

*'  No  difficulty  about  that.  He  is  bold 
as  the  devil.  He  walked  into  his  club,  where 
he  has  a  bedroom,  and  where  he  keeps  a 
wardrobe  full  of  clothes.  He  is  dining  there 
to-night." 

"  You  mean  to  say  that  you  could  arrest 
him  now." 

"  I  have  not  a  warrant  for  his  arrest. 
You  must  apply  for  that,  gentlemen,  if  you 
wish  the  law  to  come  to  the  rescue." 

"  And  if  I  don't  ?  " 

Rappington  rapped  out  the  question 
almost  aggressively.  He  went  on  without 
consulting  me  or  Impey. 

*'  That  jacket  was  identified  as  the  pro- 
perty of  Lord  Ernest  Ribble  ?  Yes.  His 
father,  who  has  my  deepest  sympathy,  is  a 
public-spirited  statesman  and  a  great  gen- 
tleman. For  his  sake,  if  I  could  get  back 
the  emeralds,  I  might,  I  say  I  might,  let  the 
matter  go  no  further." 

"  And  that,  sir,"  replied  Impey,  "  is  why 
I  came  straight  here  instead  of  going  to  the 
Yard.  Lord  Ernest  believes  that  he  left 
the  Splendid,  which  he  did,  unnoticed.  He 
took  with  him  nothing  but  the   emeralds 


and  his  own  gems.  He  had  all  he  wanted 
at  his  club.  He  could  stroll  into  one  of  the 
parks  and  remove  a  small  moustache  and 
side-whiskers.  Everything  belonging  to  him 
was  unmarked.  But  I  found  clues  that 
stamped  him  as  an  amateur  in  crime.  For 
example,  an  old  pair  of  Jodpore  riding 
trousers,  probably  made  in  India,  and  a 
broken  leather  curb  strap  which  he  may 
have  used  as  a  watch-chain.  His  razor  was 
a  Service  razor,  such  as  officers  buy  from  their 
batman." 

"  But  what  are  we  going  to  do  ?  "I  asked 
impatiently. 

"  I  want  my  emeralds,"  growled  Rap- 
pington. 

"  I  have  come  many  thousand  miles  to 
see  them,"  added  Mr.  Ali. 

"  In  a  case  of  this  sort,"  said  Impey, 
"  the  Yard  is  only  too  glad  to  stand  aside. 
There  is  safety  in  numbers.  If  you  gentle- 
men will  come  with  me,  I  will  take  you  to 
Lord  Ernest.  What  he  will  do  when  he 
meets  us  is  beyond  conjecture." 

Rappington  jumped  up. 

''  Are   you  coming  with  us,   Corwen  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  you,  Mr.  Ali  ?  " 

**  If  you  please  ;    it  may  be  amusing." 

He  actually  smiled  at  me,  as  if  I  were  in 
the  habit  of  following  wounded  tigers  into 
their  lairs  without  a  thought  of  the  conse- 
quences, 

I  was  shaking  like  an  aspen  leaf  when  I 
left  our  establishment. 


We  walked  to  the  club.  Impey  didn't 
surprise  me  when  he  told  me  that  it  was  not 
a  famous  club.  Gentlemen  who  are  warned 
off  the  Turf  cease  to  be  members  of  exclusive 
institutions.  This  particular  club  was  of  the 
free-and-easy,  cut-and-come  again  variety, 
something  of  a  boarding-house,  so  I  gath- 
ered, for  Ishmaelites.  Anyway,  that  did 
not  concern  us,  but  all  clubs,  as  Impey 
pointed  out,  are  sanctuaries.  No  stranger, 
unless  properly  accredited,  can  pass  the 
hall  porter.  If  Lord  Ernest  was  informed 
by  a  servant  that  Messrs.  Rappington  and 
Corwen  wished  to  see  him,  he  would  see  to  it 
that  they  were  disappointed.  He  would 
find,  so  Impey  said,  a  bolt-hole.  We  had 
discussed  this  before  leaving  our  premises  ; 
and  Mr.  Ali  had  made  a  happy  suggestion. 
Lord  Ernest  had  a  friend,  also  a  mighty 
hunter,  a  certain  Major  Carson.  It  was 
humanly  certain  that  Lord  Ernest  would 
see  Major  Carson  if  that  gentleman  expressed 
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a  wish  to  see  him.  Impey,  gallant  fellow, 
offered  to  present  himself  as  the  Major. 
When  he  made  the  further  suggestion  that 
we  should  remain  in  the  vestibule  until  sum- 
moned I  raised  no  objections.  I  was  quite 
willing  to  remain  there  indefinitely  if  Impey 
desired  it.  Both  Ali  and  he  were  of  the 
opinion  that  such  a  man  as  Lord  Ernest 
would  not  attempt  to  bolt  in  the  presence 
of  the  hall  porter  and  other  members  of  the 
club    who    might    be    hanging    about    the 


a  pair  of  glass  swing-doors  and  approached 
the  hall  porter.     After  a  word  or  two,  a 


*  You  have,  of  course,  a  warrant  for  my  arrest.     Serve  it.     I  decline  to  answer  any  questions.     I  reserve  my 

defence.'  '* 


entrance.     His   wits,   not  his   leg   muscles, 
would  be  challenged. 

The  club  was  near  at  hand  in  one  of  those 
snug  streets  leading  out  of  St.  James's 
Square.  We  reached  the  front  door  with- 
out misadventure  and  passed  into  the 
vestibule.     The  brave  Impey  pushed  through 


boy  in  livery  ran  nimbly  up  a  flight  of  broad 
stairs.  Impey,  apparently,  said  another 
word  to  the  hall  porter,  and  joined  us, 
saying  to  me  with  a  derisive  smile  : 

"  You  can  come  inside.  The  hall  porter 
raises  no  objections." 

Nor  did  we,   although  I  confess  that  I 
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cursed  the  hall  porter  under  my  breath. 
We  found  ourselves  in  a  lounge,  embellished 
by  trophies  of  the  chase.  I  was  disagreeably 
startled  to  find  confronting  me  what  I 
took  to  be  a  man-eating  tiger  with  his 
hideous  maw  wide  open.  I  stepped  back 
hastily,  till  I  realised  that  the  beast  was 
stuffed  and  in  a  glass  case.  The  incident 
shook  my  nerves.  At  a  gesture  from  Impey 
we  three  sat  down  upon  a  couch  upholstered 
in  zebra  skin.  Impey  stood  between  the 
stairs  and  the  swing-door. 

Our  subterfuge  "  drew "  Lord  Ernest. 
'  As  he  came  down  the  stairs,  he  could  not 
see  us,  for,  like  the  Spanish  Fleet  in  Sheridan's 
play,  we  were  not  in  sight.     It  was  obvious, 


*'  You  are  looking  for  Major  Carson.  He 
is  not  here." 

"  Really  ?     Who  are  you  ?  " 

It  was  my  "  Mr.  Ali  "  ;  and  it  was  difficult 
to  identify  him  as  such  till  he  spoke.  Lord 
Ernest's  face  was  not  bronzed  by  Indian 
suns  as  I  had  expected.  He  looked  pale  and 
haggard,  as  well  he  might ;  but  his  dark 
eyes  and  hair,  when  I  faced  him  a  minute 
later,  were  unmistakable. 

"  My  name  is  not  known  to  you,  my 
lord.  But  you  know  the  names  of  Mr,  Ali, 
the  representative  of  Abdul  Khan,  of  Mr. 
Eappington  and  of  Mr.  Corwen.  They  are 
here,  sitting  just  behind  you,  and  they 
v/ish  to   see   you  for   a   few  minutes  upon 


'  Rappington  was  staggered;   I  could  see  that." 


as  he  paused  with  his  back  to  us,  that  he  was 
looking  for  the  Major. 
Impey  addressed  him. 


a   matter   of    urgent   private  importance." 
He  emphasised  the  adjective- -private. 
Lord  Ernest  never  winced.     He  turned 
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coolly  and  nodded  as  we  stood  up.  He  had 
the    audacity    (or   pluck)    to   smile   at   us. 

"  Ah  !  Ali— and  Mr.  Rappington.  I  don't 
think  I  have  met  Mr.  Corlen." 

Possibly  he  was  playing  to  the  gallery  ; 
I  don't  know.     He  went  on  suavely  : 

"  We  shall  not  be  disturbed  in  the  Stran- 
gers' Room." 

We  followed  him  down  a  passage  and  into 
a  rather  uncomfortable  room,  furnished 
with  half  a  dozen  chairs,  a  writing-desk, 
and  three  or  four  occasional  tables.  There 
was  a  smell  of  stale  tobacco  smoke  that  I 
found  oppressive. 

'*  Sit  down,  gentlemen.  Can  I  ofier 
you  refreshment  ?  No."  He  glanced  quiz- 
zically at  me.     "A   cigar,  Mr.   Corlen  ?  " 

''  Corwen,  my  lord.     I  thank  you — no." 

What  cool  impudence ! 

But  his  assurance,  confounding  to  a  man 
of  business — and  I  lay  no  claim  to  be  any- 
thing else — ceased  suddenly  to  distress  me. 
Impey,  my  tower  of  strength,  was  not  in  the 
room.  At  the  critical  moment  this  coward 
— I  refuse  to  mince  my  words — had  deserted 
us.  Everything  in  that  evil-smelling  room 
became  indistinct,  but  I  heard  Rappington's 
voice  addressing  me  : 

"  As  a  matter  of  form,  Mr.  Corwen,  are 
you  prepared  to  refresh  Lord  Ernest's 
memory  ?  I  understand  that  you  met  him 
this  morning  in  the  Splendid  Hotel  ?  Did 
you,  or  did  you  not  ?  " 

When  the  head  of  our  firm  speaks  to  me 
in  this  autocratic  fashion,  I  forget  that 
I  am  his  partner  ;  I  become,  so  to  speak, 
his  head  clerk  again.     I  replied  temperately  : 

**  I  met  his  lordship  this  morning  at  the 
Splendid  Hotel.  I  am  positive  on  that 
point.  His  last  words  to  me  were  :  '  Good- 
bye, Mr.  Corwen.'  " 

Lord  Ernest  laughed — and  apologised. 

"  There  is  some  absurd  mistake.  Mr. 
Ali,  whom  I  know  well,  can  testify  that  I 
was  in  Northern  Asia  less  than  six  weeks 
ago.  I  arrived  in  London  this  morning.  I 
came  here,  where  I  am  well  known  ;  and  I 
have  been  here  resting — ever  since." 

What  effrontery ! 

"  You  were  in  India  five  weeks  ago,"  said 
Mr.  Ali.  "  And  you  told  me  that  we  might 
meet  in  London ;  we  have.  You  knew 
the  nature  of  the  business  that  brought  me 
here." 

''  Did  I  ?  Let  me  see.  Oh,  yes — emer- 
alds. Poor  Abdul  Khan's  craze.  What  on 
earth  has  that  to  do  with  me  ?  " 

*'  Everything — or  nothing,"  answered 
Rappington  sharply. 


"  I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Rappington,  that 
the  correct  answer  is  nothing.'' 

A  silence  followed.  I,  for  one,  was  hope- 
lessly befogged.  Rappington,  as  he  admitted 
afterwards,  was  irritated.     He  spoke  first. 

"  I  have  to  bring  a  grave  charge  against 
you.  If  you  are  innocent,  it  will  be  easy  for 
you  to  establish  your  innocence.  You  say 
you  arrived  this  morning.  Where  were  you 
last  night  ?  " 

"  It  would  be  more  in  order,  Mr.  Rapping- 
ton, to  tell  me  first  with  what  I  am  charged." 

"  Certainly.  My  partner,  Mr.  Corwen, 
charges  you  with  administering  some  drug 
to  him  and  then  making  off  with  a  parcel 
of  emeralds  which  he  brought  with  him  to 
show  you.  He  charges  you  with  imper- 
sonating Mr.  Ali.  He  believed  that  he  was 
doing  business  with  the  trusted  representa- 
tive of  His  Highness  Abdul  Khan." 

"  Does  he  ?  Your  Mr.  Corwen  has  a 
lively  imagination.  If  he  charges  me  with 
all  this,  you  have,  of  course,  a  warrant  for 
my  arrest.  Serve  it.  I  decline  to  answer 
any  questions.     I  reserve  my  defence." 

Rappington  was  staggered  ;  I  could  see 
that.     Mr.  Ali  observed  suavely  : 

''  Liberty  is  dear  to  you,  Lord  Ernest  ?  " 

"  Tchah  !  "  (  V  . 

'*  You  talked  to  me  of  an  expedition  to 
Tibet." 

''  I  did." 

"  In  the  interests  of  His  Highness  Abdul 
Khan,  I  think  I  could  promise  you  sub- 
stantial assistance  if — if  you  still  wish  to 
go  to  Tibet.  But  this  little  matter  of  the 
emeralds  must  be — how  shall  I  say  ? — yes — 
settled  first.  Come,  come,  give  back  the 
emeralds  to  Mr.  Corwen,  who  is  thinking, 
as  you  are,  of  his  dinner." 

I  was  thinking  of  nothing  of  the  sort. 
It  had  occurred  to  me  that  the  emeralds 
might  be  upon  Lord  Ernest's  person,  but 
he  was  wearing  a  well-cut  blue  serge  suit 
which  fitted  him  admirably  and  closely. 
He  might  have  been  poured  into  it,  as 
the  expression  goes.  Lord  Ernest  laughed. 
He  held  up  his  hands,  lean  capable  hands 
with  prehensile  fingers. 

"  Search  me,  if  you  like,  Ali.  I  carry 
nothing  but  a  silk  handkerchief,  a  thin 
cigarette-case  and  my  petty  cash." 

He  spoke  to  Mr.  Ali  in  the  pleasantest 
voice,  disdainfully  ignoring  Rappington  and 
myself.  I  have  to  admit  that  his  voice 
seemed  to  hypnotise  me.  His  self-confidence 
robbed  me  of  my  own.  I  had  a  painful 
vision  of  myself  stammering  and  confused 
under  the  cross-examination  of  clever  coun-' 
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sel.  I  made  certain  at  the  moment  that  a 
hunter  did  know  all  the  arts  and  crafts  of 
the  hunted.  He  would  establish  an  alibi ; 
he  had  hidden  the  emeralds  ;  his  personality, 
his  patrician  insolence,  would  serve  him  well 
with  a  British  jury.  .  .  . 

And  Rappington,  so  he  told  me  afterwards, 
was  thinking  just  as  I  thought. 

Impey  joined  us.  One  glance  at  his  face 
was  enough  for  me.  He  looked  flushed,  dis- 
concerted, sullenly  unhappy. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said  abruptly.  "  I 
have  bJimdered.  I  assume  all  responsibility. 
I  apologise  to  you  and  to  Lord  Ernest 
Ribble.  We  must  look  elsewhere  for  the 
emeralds.  They  are  not  in  his  lordship's 
possession." 

I  expected  another  contemptuous  laugh 
from  Lord  Ernest. 

"  You  dog,"  he  said  savagely.  ''  You 
have  searched  my  room,  taken  an  unpar- 
donable liberty  without  authority." 

I  had  a  glimpse,  no  more,  of  the  tiger. 
Impey  attempted  no  denial ;  he  looked 
sheepish  and  almost  abject,  as  he  stammered 
out  : 

"  I  b-beg  p-pardon." 

*'  I  should  like  to  thrash  you,  but  you're 
too  small  a  dog,  and  I  should  dirty  my 
fingers."  He  turned  to  us,  less  aggres- 
sively :  "  Have  you  anything  more  to  say, 
gentlemen  ?  " 

Rappington  said  testily  : 

"  If  Mr.  Impey  is  absolutely  certain  that 
a  grave  mistake  has  been  made,  I — I  have 
nothing  to  say,  nothing." 

"  Your  name  is  Impey  ?  " 

''  Yes,  my  lord." 

"  I  shall  not  forget  it." 

He  strode  out  of  the  room. 

Rappington  glanced  at  me,  not  too  kindly. 
He  made  certain  that  I  had  blundered  as 
egregiously  as  Impey.  And,  mind  you,  I 
knew  that  I  hadn't.  But,  I  repeat,  I  was 
bewildered.  I  could  hear  Rappington's 
voice  speaking  to  Impey  : 

"  You  must  explain  your  blunder  else- 
where. We  may  be  bundled  out  of  this  club 
by  a  grinning  servant  before  we  know  where 
we  are." 

"  And  where  are  we  ?  "  murmured  Mr. 
Ali. 

*'  I  will  explain  in  your  room,  sir." 

VI. 

We  returned  to  our  premises  very  crest- 
fallen. It  was  past  closing  time,  but  we 
went  in  by  a  side  door.  Impey  made  his 
explanation : 


"  After  my  visit  to  Savile  Row,  I  walked 
to  Lord  Ernest's  cluD.  I  am  known  to  the 
hall  porter.  I  know  all  these  fellows,  who 
are  very  useful  sometimes,  and  well  remun- 
erated for  service  rendered.  From  him  I 
learned  that  his  lordship  had  strolled  into 
the  club  at  twelve-thirty,  had  taken  several 
letters  awaiting  his  arrival,  had  lunched 
quietly  by  himself,  smoked  a  cigar,  ordered 
dinner  and  then  gone  to  his  badroom. 
When  I  hurried  to  you  I  left  one  of  my  men 
to  shadow  Lord  Ernest  if  he  left  the  club. 
He  didn't  leave  it.  As  he  came  slowly 
downstairs  in  that  tightly -fitting  suit,  I  de- 
cided that  the  parcel  of  emeralds  was  not 
on  his  person  ;  and,  as  obviously,  he  was 
not  carrying  a  pistol.  It  was  safe  therefore 
to  leave  you  alone  with  him,  for  you  were 
three  to  one.  I  found  out  where  his  room 
is,  a  small  room,  easily  searched  by  any  man 
who  knows  his  business.  I  was  sure  that 
my  search  would  be  successful,  because  I 
had  timed  accurately  my  man's  movements. 
He  intended  to  take  the  emeralds  to  Persia, 
where  he  could  dispose  of  them." 

"  Why  Persia  ?  "  asked  Rappington  indis- 
creetly. 

Impey  smiled  at  him  as  he  had  smiled 
at  me  when  I  exclaimed  "  Sherlock 
Holmes." 

"  Persia  is  not  under  British  rule,  sir. 
But  I  found  on  the  dressing-table  a  pile  of 
Persian  coins.  And  I  noted  a  stout  suit- 
case half  packed." 

I  interrupted. 

*'  I  have  not  blundered.  Lord  Ernest 
drugged  me  and  robbed  me." 

"  Has  anybody  questioned  that,  Mr. 
Corwen  ?  " 

I  glanced  at  Rappington  triumphantly. 
His  eyes  declined  to  meet  mine.  Impey 
continued  his  narrative  : 

"  I  repeat  what  I  said  to  Lord  Ernest. 
The  emeralds  are  not  in  his  possession." 

"  Then  where  the  devil  are  they  ?  "  de- 
manded my  partner. 

"  In  mine.  Where  else  could  they  be  ? 
You  wanted,  quite  properly,  to  burke  a  pub- 
lic scandal  that  would  have  discredited  a 
great  family  to  which  England  owes  at 
least — consideration.  I  still  maintain  that 
his  lordship  is  a  brilliant  amateur.  He 
guessed  instantly  that  I  had  found  the  stones, 
but  he  lost  his  temper.  This  cardboard 
box  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  soiled-linen 
basket." 

He  handed  the  box  unconcernedly  to 
Rappington.  Strictly  speaking,  he  should 
have  handed  it  to  me,  who  had  engaged  him. 
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but  I  was  so  overjoyed  that  I  forgave  him. 
Eappington  opened  the  box. 

"  Gracious,  man,  these  are  not  my 
emeralds  ;    they  are  duds." 

"  So  I  thought,"  said  Impey,  *'  but  I  was 
not  sure.  Lord  Ernest  will  not  trouble  you 
to  return  them." 

Eappington  scowled  at  him  ;  so  did  I. 
A  joke  out  of  season  is  unpalatable. 

*'  I  gave  Lord  Ernest  credit  for  being 
a  man  of  resource.  There  was  the  bare 
possibility  that  his  room  might  be  searched  ; 
so  he  laid  a  trap  into  which  I  nearly  fell. 
I  continued  my  search.  I  found  a  malacca 
cane.  I  unscrewed  the  top  of  it,  held  it 
upside  down,  and  these  stones  trickled  on 
to  my  lord's  counterpane." 

He  put  his  hand  into  his  right  trousers' 
pocket  and  fished  out  our  emeralds.  He 
handed  them  this  time  to  me. 


"  You  had  better  count  them,  Mr.  Cor- 
wen,  to  make  sure  that  they  are  all  here. 
The  hall  porter,  an  observant  man,  men- 
tioned to  me  that  Lord  Ernest  walked  into 
the  club  carrying  a  malacca  cane — and 
nothing  else." 

You  may  be  sure  I  counted  them  carefully. 

"  There  is  an  extra  stone,"  I  said  to 
Eappington.  Then  I  remembered  the  coun- 
terfeit which  I  had  put  aside.  Lord  Ernest, 
amongst  his  many  accomplishments,  must 
have  been  a  bit  of  a  conjuror.  He  had 
exchanged,  without  my  noticing  it,  a  genuine 
stone  for  a  dud,  but  he  had  thoughtfully 
added  the  genuine  stone  to  the  loot  he  took 
from  me. 

We  made  a  very  satisfactory  deal,  next 
day,  with  the  real  Mr.  Ali.  Lord  Ernest 
went,  I  believe,  to  Tibet,  and  has  not  been 
heard  of  since. 


<^^^ 

^^r^ 


HE  WHO  IS  GLAD. 

TTE  who  is  glad  for  every  day's  bright  beauty  : 
•*■  ■*•     For  a  flower  or  a  red  leaf  in  the  wood, 
Who  sees  fresh  colour  in  each  hour's  drab  duty^ 
I  think  he  thanks  his  Maker  as  he  should. 

He  who  is  brave  to  meet  each  strange  new  sorrow, 
Whose  courage  marches  with  him  as  he  goes, 

Carries  a  stronger  heart  into  to-morrow, 
And  thanks  his  God  the  very  best  he  knows. 

He  who  walks  calmly,  surely,  through  disaster. 
Trusting  an  unseen  hand  to  bring  him  peace, 

Lifts  up  his  life — a  prayer  unto  his  Master, 
And  offers  him  a  praise  that  does  not  cease. 


He  who  moves  gently  when  the  stress  is  pressing. 
Lending  a  hand,  such  as  a  woman  would, 

Who  turns  his  days  and  years  into  a  blessing — 
I  am  sure  he  thanks  his  Maker  as  he  should. 

GRACE   NOLL  CROWELL. 


\tr: 


"  '  My  dear,  it  looks  terribly 

dangerous.     Oh,    there's     a 

horse  fallen    down  and  the 

man's  come  off  ! '  " 
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IT  had  really  been  difficult  to  know  what 
to  do  with  this  sumptuous  access  of 
fortune,  and  Amy  Bondham,  whose 
very  eccentric  uncle  had  left  her  a  6ouple 
of  hundred  thousand  pounds,  almost  wished 
that  it  had  been  less.  She  and  her  Chris- 
topher were  childless,  there  was  nobody 
whom  either  of  them  wished  to  make  rich, 
and  her  imagination,  usually  so  vivid,  could 
not  figure  how  to  spend  an  additional  eight 
thousand  a  year. 

She  and  Christopher  were  dining  alone 
on  the  night  after  the  eccentric  uncle's 
cremation.  It  had  been  an  agitating  day, 
for  the  deceased  had  left  a  very  odd  will 
which  included  the  strange  provision  that 
on  pain  of  forfeit  of  this  substantial  fortune, 
Amy,  dressed  in  white,  should  directly  after 
the  cremation  scatter  his  ashes  in  Piccadilly 
Circus  with  ceremonious  gestures,  and  she 
had  found  it  very  trying.  Christopher, 
however,  had  suggested  that  nothing  in  the 
will  prevented  her  making  her  ceremonious 
gestures  from  the  seclusion  of  a  taxi,  and 
then  throwing  all  that  was  incombustible 
of  her  uncle  out  of  the  window,  and  she 
had  done  this  in  the  presence  of  her  uncle's 
solicitor,   who   sat   beside   her.     The   ashes 


had  blown  in  the  face  of  the  policeman  at 
the  crossing,  and  set  him  sneezing  :  it  had 
been  a  nerve-racking  performance.  .  .  . 
But  it  was  over  now,  and  this  evening  she 
and  her  husband  were  wondering,  with 
anxious  faces,  not  how  to  make  both  ends 
meet,  but  rather  how  to  make  them  not 
meet,  and  thus  employ  in  a  self-respectmg 
manner  this  large  sum  of  money.  They 
had  already  all  that  they  could  conceivably 
need  to  oil  the  wheels  of  their  passage 
through  this  vale  of  woe,  and  a  means  of 
rational  expenditure  yielding  a  high  dividend 
of  enjoyment  and  advantage  was  what 
they  sought  for.  Amy's  sole  objective  was 
social  success,  and  Christopher  racked  his 
brains  for  suitable  suggestions. 

"  You  might  like  a  bigger  house,  dear," 
he  said.  "  There's  a  charming  house  in 
Berkeley  Square  of  which  the  lease  is  for 
sale.  I  had  a  look  at  it  this  afternoon. 
Fine,  big  reception-rooms,  a  dining-room 
where  you  could  seat  fifty " 

Amy  shook  her  head. 

"No.  I  don't  want  that  sort  of  house," 
she  said.  "  Those  great  entertainments 
only  help  people  who  want  to  get  on  in  a 
vulgar,  blatant  manner.     Far  more  chio  to 
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have  our  little  house  here  and  not  collect 
mobs." 

She  sighed. 

**  I  used  to  think  how  wonderful  it  would 
be  to  have  huge  dinner  parties  and  great 
balls,"  she  said,  ''  but  really  that  is  out 
of  date.  A  dozen  people  to  dinner,  as  long 
as  they  are  the  right  ones,  is  far  more  telling. 
The  other's  not  my  line.  .  .  .  Then  I  had 
thought  of  endowing  some  charitable  institu- 
tion, a  hospital  or  something,  but  what 
should  we  get  by  doing  that  ?  You  could 
be  made  a  peer  or  at  least  a  baronet,  because 
whatever  they  may  say,  honours  are  pur- 
chasable, but  that  wouldn't  make  me  a 
penny  happier.  It's  far  more  distinguished 
to  be  Mrs.  Bondham  than  to  be  Lady 
Bondham,  especially  if  everybody  knows 
why." 

Christopher  ruminated  over  this.  In  his 
secret  heart  he  would  have  liked  to  be 
Sir  Christopher  (at  least),  but  if  it  wouldn't 
give  Amy  any  pleasure  there  was  the  end 
of  it. 

An  idea  struck  him  :  if  Amy  didn't  want 
a  bigger  house  in  London,  to  which  her 
amazing  and  hospitable  activities  had 
hitherto  been  completely  confined,  there 
were  places  outside  London  which  gave 
scope  for  social  expansion.  August  and 
September,  which  were  slack  times  in  town, 
were  already  adequately  filled,  for  there 
was  a  month  at  Aix-les-Bains,  and  visits 
to  country  houses.  But  she  had  always 
found  January  and  February  rather  unoccu- 
pied, and  though  she  professed  to  be 
delighted  to  have  a  few  quiet  weeks  to 
herself,  he  was  sure  she  would  sooner  share 
them  with  other  people. 

"  A  yacht,"  he  suggested  brilliantly. 
"  Cruising  in  the  Mediterranean :  Mrs. 
Bondham  with  a  few  friends  on  board." 

Amy  looked  at  him  in  amazement. 

*'  Darling,  how  can  you  be  so  silly  ?  " 
she  said.  "As  if  you  don't  know  that  I'm 
the  worst  sailor  in  the  world." 

"But  I'm  not  so  silly,"  said  he.  "I 
don't  suggest  you  should  cruise  except  where 
it's  quite  flat.  There  are  harbours  in  the 
Mediterranean,  I  am  told.  You  could  go 
overland  and  join  your  yacht  at  Monte 
Carlo,  and  have  no  end  of  friends  on  board. 
Then  you  could  take  the  train  and  join  it 
again  at  Naples  or  Taormina." 

She  turned  her  head  to  him. 

"  You're  not  silly :  I  withdraw  that," 
she  said.     "Go  on  :    let  me  hear  more." 

Christopher  gave  her  a  very  bright  little 
sketch.     The  idea  seemed  most  attractive 


to  him  personally,  because  he  adored  the 
sea,  and  hated  the  climate  of  London  in 
winter  :  two  or  three  months  in  the  Medi- 
terranean were  much  more  enticing  than 
two  or  three  bronchial  colds  in  May- 
fair,  and  he  figured  himself  in  a  peaked 
cap,  a  black  coat  with  brass  buttons, 
and  lawn-tennis  shoes.  Naturally  he  did 
not  lay  stress  on  that,  but  indicated  how 
Amy  would  come  out  overland  to  Monte 
Carlo,  and  there  find  her  beautiful  yacht 
lying  in  the  harbour,  how  she  would  collect 
friends  who  would. dine  on  board  and  dance 
on  deck,  and  then  rejoin  it  again,  unless 
the  sea  was  perfectly  flat,  at  Naples.  The 
illustrated  papers  would  be  full  of  her 
yacht. 

His  little  picture  kindled  her  imagination, 
but  not,  unfortunately,  on  his  lines.  Cer- 
tainly he  was  right  about  getting  out  of 
London  during  those  months,  and  there  was 
something  pleasantly  sumptuous  in  his 
scheme.  But  there  were  objections,  for 
supposing  the  Mediterranean  should  choose 
not  to  be  flat,  she  would  spend  her  winter 
in  making  land  journeys  up  and  down  the 
coast  in  order  to  dine  occasionally  in  a 
harbour.  It  hardly  seemed  worth  while. 
And  in  the  intervals  was  Christopher  to  be 
careering  about  at  sea  with  entrancing 
guests  on  board  ?  She  quite  trusted  Chris- 
topher of  course,  but  still 

"  Well,  that  is  an  idea,"  she  said,  "  and 
it's  clever  of  you  to  think  of  it.  It  certainly 
has  its  points,  oh,  certainly,  and  we  must 
bear  it  in  mind.  What  we  really  want  is 
to  see  delightful  people  and  do  delightful 
things  instead  of  living  under  a  blanket 
of  fog  in  an  empty  town.  But  the  Monte 
Carlo  crowd  .  .  .  you  know  they  are  not 
really  our  sort.  Nothing  but  gambling  all 
night  and  dressing-up  all  day.  I  think  you 
and  I  would  feel  starved  there." 

"  But  all  the  world  goes  there  in  the 
winter,"  said  Christopher,  who  yearned 
after  his  yachting-cap. 

"  Indeed  it  does  not,  for  the  majority 
of  my  greatest  friends,  the  ones  I  really 
value,  go  down  to  their  places  in  the  country, 
and  shoot  or  hunt.  The  Harrogates,  the 
Middlesexes,  the  Pateleys,  the  Bidefords, 
they  all  spend  those  months  in  Leicester- 
shire, and  we  see  nothing  of  them  all  the 
winter." 

She  jumped  up. 

"  Oh,  Christopher,  I  think  that  is  what 
we  must  do,"  she  said.  "  A  box — I  notice 
that  in  Leicestershire  they  call  houses  boxes 
— I  should  really  like  to  take  a  nice  big  box, 
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somewhere  down  there  this  winter,  and  see 
more  of  all  those  dears.  It  would  be  a 
new  side  of  life  :  I  often  feel  when  I'm  with 
hunting-people  that  there's  a  big  piece  of 
them  of  which  I  know  nothing." 

"  But  I  should  be  expected  to  hunt," 
said  Christopher  in  some  dismay.  "  So 
would  you." 

"  Well,  I  don't  see  why  you  shouldn't 
hunt,"  said  she.  "  Anyhow,  you  can  see 
what  it's  like  first,  and  then  if  you  feel  you 
can't  manage  it,  you  can  easily  get  out  of 
it.  If  there's  a  meeting  of  the  hunt — 
don't  they  call  it  a  meeting  ? — anywhere 
close,  you  can  have  a  cold  or  be  obliged 
to  go  up  to  London.  As  for  me,  I  shall 
certainly  say  that  I  don't  hunt,  iDut  why 
should  that  cut  me  off  from  all  my  friends  ? 
Where's  Country  Life  ?  I've  often  noticed 
that  there  are  hunting-boxes  advertised  in 
it.  We  must  look,  and  try  to  find  a  box 
somewhere  near  the  Bidefords.  We  shouldn't 
want  any  shooting  of  course,  for  I  know 
you  would  hate  to  be  obliged  to  shoot,  and 
I  rather  think  that  where  there  is  hunting 
there  isn't  shooting.  And  there  are  Hunt- 
balls  :  I  believe  they  have  the  greatest  fun 
in  Leicestershire.     We  will  go  into  it  all." 

Luck  always  attended  Amy,  or  perhaps 
it  would  be  truer  to  say  that  her  determina- 
tion, when  once  she  had  set  her  mind  on 
anything,  had  something  of  the  compelling 
power  of  faith  about  it,  and  made  to  happen 
that  which  she  wanted  to  happen.  They 
set  off  to  Aix  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  and 
the  very  first  person  Amy  ran  up  against 
was  Lady  Bideford,  who  told  her  of  pre- 
cisely the  house  that  seemed  likely  to  suit 
her.  It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  Paston 
country  (of  which  famous  pack  her  husband 
was  Master),  and  he  would  be  delighted  to 
know  that  somebody  friendly  to  hunting 
would  be  occupying  it,  since  the  owner,  who 
was  going  abroad  for  the  winter,  was  a 
wretched  curmudgeon  without  a  spark  of 
sportsmanship  in  him,  and  would  never  allow 
the  covers  in  his  park  to  be  drawn. 
^  "  It's  the  one  black  spot  in  the  county," 
she  said.  '^  The  horrible  man  refuses  to 
let  us  hunt  there,  and  I  believe  the  place 
is  crawling  with  foxes.  You'll  be  a  public 
benefactor,  and  we'll  put  up  your  statue, 
and  have  a  meet  there  as  soon  as  ever  you 
get  in." 

Amy  noticed  the  word  *'  meet,"  which 
was  evidently  the  correct  version  of  *^  meet- 
ing," and  got  the  address  of  the  house- 
agent. 

"  I  do  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  get  it," 


she  said.  "  I  shan't  hunt  myself,  but  it 
will  be  so  delicious  to  be  among  friends 
when  London  is  empty  in  those  dull  months. 
Christopher  is  looking  forward  to  it  so. 
And  I'm  so  fond  of  dogs." 

Lady  Bideford  naturally  supposed  that 
Amy  had  suddenly  changed  the  subject 
when  she  said  she  was  fond  of  dogs,  for  it 
never  occurred  to  her  that  she  could  be 
alluding  to  hounds  as  dogs.  They  weren't 
dogs  :    they  were  hounds. 

Amy's  application  to  the  house-agent 
was  successful,  and  though  the  rent  asked 
for  Cold  Bovington  House  was  rather 
high,  as  being  in  the  centre  of  the  best 
hunting-country,  it  did  not  make  a  very 
large  hole  in  the  newly  bequeathed  fortune. 
The  house  was  big,  but  pleasant  and  cosy, 
and  though  the  country  round,  of  clayey 
soil,  was  extremely  dreary,  consisting,  as 
it  did,  of  flat  grass  fields  intersected  by 
ditches  and  thick  bare  hedges,  the  Harro- 
gates  and  the  Middlesexes  and  the  Pateleys 
and  the  Bidefords  were  all  within  very 
easy  distance,  and  Amy  was  soon  asking 
them  all  to  lunch  to  meet  each  other  in 
her  urban  style.  But  this  was  rather  a 
disappointment ;  she  had  supposed  that 
people  hunted  in  the  afternoon  just  as 
they  played  golf  and  lawn-tennis  in  the 
afternoon,  but  it  appeared  that  they  hunted 
in  the  morning,  and  continued  doing  so  as 
long  as  it  was  light,  and  so  were  practically 
never  back  to  lunch  even  if  it  rained,  for 
hunting  went  on  in  the  rain  exactly  as  if 
it  was  fine.  She  gathered,  however,  that 
if  it  froze  hard,  and  there  was  bone  in  the 
ground  (whatever  that  might  mean),  hunting 
stopped.  So  she  hoped  it  would  soon 
freeze. 

Christopher  had  subscribed  liberally  to 
the  Paston,  and  had  received  a  card  which 
gave  him  a  list  of  its  fixtures.  This  was 
rather  embarrassing,  for  though  the  osten- 
sible reason  for  the  Bondhams  having  taken 
Cold  Bovington  was  that  he  should  get 
some  hunting,  one  glance  at  a  run  which 
swept  across  those  fields  with  their  high 
hedges  and  deep  ditches  on  the  morning 
after  they  arrived  was  conclusive  as  far  as 
his  hunting  went.     Amy  quite  concurred. 

"  My  dear,  it  looks  terribly  dangerous," 
she  said.  *'  Oh,  there's  a  horse  fallen  down 
and  the  man's  come  off.  How  awful ! 
I  wonder  if  he's  hurt.  You  must  promise 
me  not  to  attempt  it :  I  had  no  idea  it  was 
like  that." 

Christopher  hastened  to  relieve  her  mind, 
but  when  the  list  of  fixtures  arrived,  it  was 
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clear  that  a  tangled  web  must  be  woven 
without  delay.  The  Paston  met  with 
terrible  frequency  within  easy  range  of 
Cold  Bovington,  and  on  the  approach  of 
these  horrid  mornings,  Christopher  had  to 
arrange  to  be  summoned  up  to  London  on 
business  of  high  importance. 

Amy  did  her  part,  when  she  motored 
ofi  to  see  the  meeting  (which  she  almost 
always  remembered  now  to  call  "  meet  ") 


be  sure  it  was  better  than  hunting,  but  that 
was  all  that  could  be  said  for  it. 

Sunday  alone  was  a  perfectly  safe  day 
for  him  at  Cold  Bovington  because  there 
was  no  hunting  then,  and  Amy  had  an 
opportunity  of  getting  the  Harrogates  and 
the  Middlesexes  and  the  Pateleys  and  the 
Bidefords  over  to  lunch.  Christopher  could 
then  lament  those  annoying  summonses 
to  London  which  had  prevented  him  taking 


and  explained  to  the  Duchess  of  Harrogate 
and  Ladies  Middlesex,  Pateley  and  Bideford 
that  her  husband  (so  disappointed)  had 
been  obliged  to  go  up  to  London.  That 
was  easy  for  Amy  and  productive  of  pleasant 
conversation,  but  meantime  poor  Chris- 
topher was  spending  four  hours  and  more 
in  the  train,  lunching  at  his  club,  passing 
the  idle  afternoon  in  naps  or  cinemas,  and 
arriving  back  at  Cold  Bovington  in  the 
evening,  bilious  with  his  sedentary  day.     To 


part  in  the  wonderful  runs  they  had  been 
having. 

On  the  second  Sunday  of  their  tenancy, 
there  was  a  dinner  to  which  they  were  bidden 
at  Lady  Bideford's.  Christopher  had  been 
delighted  to  observe  the  very  marked  fall 
in  temperature  which  had  occurred  during 
the  afternoon  :  the  wind  had  shifted  to 
the  north,  and  he  had  read  with  strong 
satisfaction  in  the  Sunday  paper  that  there 
had  been  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  in  Derbyshire, 
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and  the  general  weather  outlook  was  un- 
promising. Snow,  in  moderate  quantities, 
so  Amy  told  him,  interrupted  hunting  as 
effectually  as  frost,  and  there  really  seemed 
a  good  hope  that  he  would  not  be  called 
up  to  London  next  day.  But  if  there  was 
any  question  about  it,  he  would  certainly 
have  to  go,  for  the  meet  next  morning  was 
at  his  own  house.  At  the  end  of  dinner 
Lord  Bideford  moved  up  next  him  with  port 
and  cigarettes,  and  expected  great  things. 


Christopher  fortified  himself  with  a  glass 
of  port  and  the  recollection  of  the  very 
unfavourable  weather  forecast. 

'*  No,  I've  had  rotten  bad  luck,"  he  said. 
"  Every  day  that  you've  met  since  I've 
been  down  here,  I've  had  to  go  to  town 
on  some  annoying  business.  But  I  hope 
I  shan't  have  any  summons  to-morrow, 
and  get  a  day's  hunting  instead.  No  sport 
like  it,  is  there  ?  What  time  will  you  meet 
to-morrow  ?  " 


*  Oh,  do  wait  one  minute,  Lord  Bideford,'  she  cried." 


'*  We've  been  stopping  the  earths,"  so 
Christopher  understood  him  to  say,  *'  in 
the  big  cover  that  comes  close  up  to  your 
house,  and  we  shall  find  there  for  a  dead 
certainty.  These  last  three  years  we've 
never  been  allowed  to  draw  your  covers, 
and  we  all  much  appreciate  the  fact  that 
we've  got  a  good  sportsman  there  now. 
We'll  have  a  rare  day  to-morrow  if  there's 
no  snow.  You'll  be  out  with  us,  of  course. 
You've  not  had  a  day  with  us  yet,  have 
you  ?  " 


*'  Ten  o'clock,"  said  Lord  Bideford.  "  I 
should  like  to  have  made  it  nine,  but  there 
are  a  lot  of  lazy  folks.  We'll  meet  right  at 
your  front  door,  and  draw  the  big  cover 
alongside  straight  away." 

Christopher  knew  the  morning  trains  by 
now  :  he  would  have  to  catch  that  melan- 
choly 8.15  a.m.,  unless  kindly  snow  or  frost 
came  to  the  rescue. 

"  Splendid  !  "  he  said,  hearing  the  faint 
unmistakable  patter  of  snow  at  the  window. 
"  I  trust  the  weather  will  hold  up.     But  it's 
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bitterly  cold  :  looks  like  frost  or  a  big  snow- 
fall." 

It  was  still  cold  when,  after  a  rather 
expensive  rubber  or  two  at  bridge,  he  and 
Amy  went  home.  The  sky  unfortunately 
was  clear  now  and  the  prospect  of  an  effective 
fall  of  snow  was  remote.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  clear  sky  might  mean  frost  before 
morning,  which,  if  reasonably  severe,  would 
do  just  as  well,  for  the  ground  was  already 
lightly  frozen,  and  an  adequate  supply  of 
"  bone  "  might  develop  during  the  night, 
thus  allowing  him  to  have  a  quiet  day  in 
the  country.  He  went  to  bed  in  hopeful 
mood,  but  woke  in  the  small  hours,  to  hear, 
to  his  dismay,  the  fatal  sound  of  rain  on  his 
windows  :  you  could  never  count  on  this 
wretched  climate.  Morning  broke  dark 
and  windy  and  warm,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  catch  the  8.15.  As  his  train  crawled 
London-wards,  the  rain  ceased  and  the 
sun  came  out,  and  he  imagined  to  himself 
how  delicious  it  must  be  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, where  no  foxes  had  holes,  and  no 
packs  of  dogs  would  be  hounding  him  from 
the  deck  of  a  commodious  yacht. 

By  half-past  nine  the  animated  scene 
began  at  Cold  Bovington.  Lord  Bideford 
arrived  early  in  a  scarlet  coat  which  Amy 
now  knew  to  be  of  the  shade  called  pink, 
and  presently  the  meet  assembled.  Amy 
kept  popping  in  and  out  of  the  house, 
enjoying  herself  immensely,  for  Harrogates 
and  Middlesexes  and  Pateleys  with  wives 
and  sons  and  daughters  and  horses  and 
motor-cars  looked  in,  and  she  found  every- 
body so  friendly  and  full  of  cordiality  at  this 
admission  to  covers  so  long  shut  to  them, 
that  she  felt  that  she  was  indeed  the  provider 
of  this  rich '  entertainment.  And  would 
she  not  think  about  buying  Cold  Bovington 
House  ?  The  old  unsportsmanlike  owner. 
Lady  Middlesex  believed,  was  quite  ready  to 
sell  it,  and  Lady  Pateley  had  heard  that  he 
was  never  likely  to  live  in  England  again  : 
lungs,  my  dear.  Then  the  Duchess  of  Harro- 
gate, who  had  not  had  any  breakfast,  came 
in  and  had  a  slice  of  cold  ham  and  a  cup  of 
tea  ;  in  fact,  there  could  not  have  been  a 
more  wonderful  morning  picnic  of  the  best 
and  brightest.  The  hounds  were  gathered 
outside,  and  the  whips,  whom  Amy  had 
learned  not  to  call  ostlers,  were  preventing 
them  from  invading  flower-beds,  and  there 
they  were  in  a  compact,  good-tempered 
mass,  wagging  their  tails  (Amy  had  not 
learned  "  sterns  "  yet),  and  nothing  could 
have  been  more  English  and  sporting  and 
aristocratic.     Then    Lady    Pateley    hoped 


she  would  dine  with  them  to-morrow  night 
(and  of  course  Christopher),  to  meet  a 
Koyal  Highness  who  was  staying  with 
them  for  two  days'  hunting,  and  finally 
Lord  Bideford  said  that  he  had  given 
everybody  ten  minutes'  law,  and  so  he 
wasn't  going  to  give  them  any  more. 

He  went  out  to  mount,  and  Amy  and 
the  picnic  followed.  Outside  there  was  a 
perfect  mob  of  horses  and  grooms  and 
motor-cars  and  all  those  nice  dogs  whom 
the  whips  knew  individually  by  name.  In 
five  minutes  they  would  all  have  moved 
ofJ,  when,  at  the  very  last  moment  of  her 
triumph.  Amy,  suddenly  remembering  how 
much  she  liked  dogs,  had  the  most  ill-- 
inspired  and  incredible  idea.  And  yet* 
it  seemed  such  a  suitable  dog-loving  thing 
to  do.  .  .  .  She  ran  back  into  the  dining- 
room  and,  rummaging  in  a  cupboard  of 
the  sideboard,  found  a  tin  of  small  sweet 
biscuits.  With  this  in  her  hand  she  tripped 
out  again. 

"  Oh,  do  wait  one  minute.  Lord  Bide- 
ford," she  cried,  "  and  let  me  give  your 
dear  doggies  a  biscuit  each.     What  pets  !  " 

For  one  moment  it  was  as  if  the  whole 
of  the  Paston  hunt  was  turned  to  stone. 
The  next  it  burst  out  into  shrieks  of  inex- 
tinguishable laughter  :  whips  and  ostlers 
and  riders  all  yelled.  Twice  Lord  Bideford 
failed  to  command  his  voice  before  he  could 
utter  a  word. 

"  So  kind  of  you,  Mrs.  Bondham,"  he 
said,  "  but  I  am  afraid  the  doggies  are  in 
training.     We're  very  strict  with  them." 

The  hunt  moved  off  :  every  now  and  then 
a  peal  of  laughter  broke  out  again,  and 
presently  Amy  was  left  alone  at  the  front- 
door with  her  unopened  biscuit-tin.  Her 
kindly  thought  for  the  doggies,  she  per- 
ceived, must  have  a  comic  side  to  it,  and 
she  had  no  idea  what  it  was. 

The  story  ran  through  the  county  like 
fire  through  dry  stubble,  leaving  in  its 
track  not  desolation  but  hilarious  mirth. 
In  a  couple  of  days  everybody  knew  it, 
and  it  must  have  reached  the  ears  of  Lord 
Bideford' s  distinguished  guest  before  the 
dinner,  for  when  Amy  was  presented  to 
him  and  told  him  how  the  Paston  had  met 
at  Cold  Bovington  House,  he  suddenly 
burst  into  giggles.  Somehow  she  had 
become  a  comic  :  people  didn't  want  to 
laugh,  but  they  couldn't  help  it,  and  she 
could  not  but  perceive  that  nobody  men-| 
tioned  hunting  to  her  any  more,  while  if  she 
initiated  the  topic  which  so  largely  interested 
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them,  they  gave  faint  grins  and  firmly 
changed  the  subject.  She  began  to  per- 
ceive that  she  was  getting  no  nearer  the 
real  life  of  hunting-people  :  she  felt  she 
was  branded,  like  some  kindly  innocent 
Cain.  The  place  suited  Christopher  no 
better,  for  the  weather  remained  deplorably 
mild,  and  he  had  to  go  up  to  London  about 
four  times  a  week. 

He  had  come  back  one  evening  after  one 
of  these  objectless  excursions,  tired  and 
dejected,  for  it  reaHy  was  a  doggy's  life. 
He  had  brought  the  evening  paper  down 
with  him,  and  Amy,  idly  turning  over  the 
leaves,  read  a  paragraph  or  two  about  the 
sparkling  sunshine  on  the  Eiviera,  and  the 
enormous  fun  that  no  end  of  smart  people 
were  having  there.     She  glanced  through 


that  with  a  certain  interest,  for  she  knew 
a  great  many  of  those  distinguished  triflers, 
and  then  her  eye  fell  on  an  advertisement 
beginning,  "  Sea-sickness  a  Thing  of  the 
Past.  ...  This  perfectly  harmless  and 
infallible  remedy  is  vouched  for  by  .  .  .'' 

She  read  it  throrgh,and  laying  the  paper 
down,  glanced  at  Christopher.  He  was 
sitting  close  by  the  fire,  for  he  had  a  bad 
cold,  and  was  stertorously  dozing.  In  a 
moment  her  mind  was  made  up. 

"  Wake  up,  dear,"  she  said.  "  We  must 
have  a  talk.  How  depressing  this  place  is  : 
why  did  we  ever  come  here  ?  I  want  the 
sun,  and  so  do  you.  And  this  advertisement : 
look  at  all  the  testimonials !  A  bishop, 
a  prize-fighter,  an  Earl.  Let  us  think 
about  yachts." 


THE*   END    OF    A    DAY. 


'17[7'E  had  tramped  all  day  and  at  dusk  as  we  sat  on  a  stile 

Our  thoughts  were  like  honeycomb  fragrant  from  many  a  mile 
Of  downland,  meadow  and  heath,  and  our  hearts  were  still 
As  dewponds  under  the  sky  on  a  Sussex  hill. 


The  west  window  opened.     The  clouds  were  a  golden  choir, 
The  Weald  a  trough  of  light  with  a  wall  of  fire, 
Like  soine  cathedral  nave  at  vesper  close 
Suffused4with  sudden  light  through  theniuUioned  rose. 


For  a  while  we  scarce  knew  the  green  land  that  all  day  we  had  trod 
Nor  the  stream  at  our  feet  that  flowed  red  from  the  heart  of  God, 
And  we  watched  the  solemn  ebb  of  the  eventide 
And  the  bent  dark  downs  that  mourned  while  the  glory  died. 


We  went  as  if  from  a  church  to  a  world  without, 
A  world  enlarged,  with  eternity  ringed  about, 
And  the  stars  that  night  were  a  shining  pebbled  beach 
Washed  by  an  unknown  sea  at  its  ultimate  reach. 

We  came  to  a  little  Inn  at  the  edge  of  our  charts 
Under  a  steeple  shadow  ;    and  full  were  our  hearts 
As  we  went  to  our  beds  in  the  silence  aware  that  at  morn 
We  should  walk  transfigured  hills  in  a  world  new-born. 

THOMAS   SHARP. 
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THE  only  three  living  descendants  of 
Eichard  Stone  Ludlow  were  gathered 
about  the  great  table  which  had  been 
made  to  his  order  in  the  reign  of  William  the 
Fourth.  One  sat  there  of  right,  for  he  had 
inherited  the  table  as  Richard  Stone  Lud- 
low's son  ;  the  others  sat  there  because  their 
host,  their  great-uncle,  had  asked  them  to 
dine  and  because,  when  he  asked  them  to 
dine,  they  always  went. 

George  Stone  Ludlow  was  eighty-nine  and 
a  true  pillar  of  the  state.  He  was  the  son 
of  his  father,  and  everything  that  he  touched 
derived  from  him  that  grey  magic  of  stability 
which  had  sprung  from  his  grandfather's 
loins.  Solid,  regular,  imperturbable,  noth- 
ing could  shake  the  Ludlows  or  anything 
that  was  theirs.  Merchants  of  the  City  of 
London,  their  name  at  the  foot  of  a  letter 
turned  the  paper  to  sheepskin,  the  ink  to 
blood  :  residents  of  St.  James's  Square,  they 
had  come  to  leaven  even  that  standard  loaf  : 
squires  of  a  Dorsetshire  parish,  their  word 
was  law.  The  threefold  tradition  had  passed 
from  father  to  son  and  had  stood  immaculate 
for  over  a  hundred  years.  Men  used  to  say 
that  the  only  things  that  the  War  had  left 
as  they  were  were  the  Pyramids  of  Giza  and 
George  Stone  Ludlow  and  all  his  works. 

The  man  was  a  figure-head,  proverbial, 
commanded  a  reverence  which  was  honoured 
behind  his  back :  perhaps  his  greatest 
achievement  was  that  he  had  gained  and 
held  the  confidence  of  his  great-nephew  and 
-niece. 

These  were  entirely  modern.  .  .  . 

The  cloth  having  been  drawn,  the  butler 
approached  Miss  Edgecumb  and  offered  her 
cigarettes. 

The  girl  looked  at  her  host. 


all 


"  Is  this  allowed,  sir  ?  "  she  said. 

The  old  man  smiled  and  nodded. 

'*  To-night,  yes.  I  trust  you  will  stay  at 
table  and  drink  your  coffee  with  us." 

"  I  don't  have  to  smoke,  sir." 

"  I  know  that.     I'd  like  you  to." 

Natalie  Edgecumb  did  as  she  was  bid. 

Her  cousin,  Jonathan  Baldric,  sat  back 
in  his  chair. 

"  Which  reminds  me,"  he  said.  "  A  week 
ago  I  sent  you  some  cigarettes." 

"  What  ever  made  you  do  that  ?  "  said 
Natalie. 

'*  I  can't  think,"  said  Jonathan.  "  Did 
you  get  them  ?  " 

Natalie  nodded. 

"  I  rather  liked  them,"  she  said. 

Her  great-uncle  turned  to  Jonathan. 

"  I'm  sure,"  he  said,  smiling,  "  that's 
you  wanted  to  know." 

*'  I  suppose  so,"  said  Jonathan.  "  But 
you  must  admit,  sir,  that  her  manners  leave 
much  to  be  desired." 

The  old  man  laughed. 

"The  true  woman's  always  do.  I  see  a 
night-club  was  raided  on  Monday  last.  I 
hope  you  weren't  there." 

"  I  cannot  tell  a  lie,  sir,"  said  Natalie. 
"  I  left  ten  minutes  too  soon." 

"  And  I,  sir,"  said  Jonathan,  *'  arrived 
ten  minutes  too  late." 

"  Then  all's  well,"  said  their  great-uncle. 
"  But  you  mustn't  run  things  too  fine.  Oh, 
by  the  way,  I  have  to  send  to  Paris  to- 
morrow. Can  my  messenger  do  anything 
there  for  either  of  you  ?  " 

"  He  can  bring  me  some  scent,  sir,"  said 
Natalie.  "  And  six  pairs  of  silk  stockings, 
if  he  can  get  them  through." 

Her  cousin  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven. 
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"  I  should  like  two  cigars,"  he  said  meekly. 
"  Of  course  he  must  declare  them  to  the 
Customs  and  pay  whatever  they  ask." 

"  That's  right,"  said  Natalie  swiftly. 
"  And  all  the  time  he  can  have  the  scent  in 
his  hat." 

'*  I  think  he'd  better  wear  the  stockings," 
said  Jonathan.  *'  If  he  doesn't  run  about, 
it  won't  do  them  any  harm." 

The  old  man  laughed. 

''  I'll  send  him  to  see  you,"  he  said, 
''  before  he  goes.  Then,  if  he's  willing  to 
play,  you  can  settle  the  shape  of  the  game. 
But  you  mustn't  shock  him  too  much. 
He's  been  very  well  brought  up,  and  I  think 
he  sings  in  a  choir." 

"  The  very  man,"  said  Natalie.  '*  I 
wonder  if  he'd  bring  me  a  dress." 

Coffee  was  served. 

"  When  do  you  go  to  Buckram,  sir  ?  " 
said  Jonathan. 

"  The  first  week  in  May,"  said  his  great- 
uncle.  *'  I  hope  you'll  pay  me  a  visit 
whenever  you  please." 

''  Thank  you  very  much,  sir.     I " 

"  I'm  coming,  sir,"  said  Natalie,  *'  as 
soon  as  you're  settled  in.  May  I  bring  a 
poet  I  know  1  We  met  in  the  sea  at  Biar- 
ritz, and  he's  written  a  sonnet  about  my 
bathing-dress." 

"  Something  quite  slight,  I  suppose,"  said 
Jonathan. 

"  My  dear,"  said  her  great-uncle,  laugh- 
ing, "  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  have  you, 
and,  if  you  get  on  with  the  poet,  why,  so 
shall  I.  Was  he  a  poet  before  he  saw  you 
in  the  sea  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Natalie.  "  I  must 
ask  him."  She  looked  across  at  her 
cousin.  "  You  weren't,  were  you  ?  "  she 
said. 

Jonathan  wrinkled  his  nose. 

'*Mind  he  doesn't  forget  his  banjo,"  he 
said  contemptuously. 

The  door  closed  behind  the  servants,  and 
the  three  were  alone. 

For  a  little  the  light  conversation  held 
its  own,  the  old  man  taking  his  share,  but 
no  more  than  that :  with  eighty  years  of 
memories  to  draw  on,  no  single  reminiscence 
passed  his  lips.  George  Stone  Ludlow  was 
an  excellent  host. 

At  length — 

"  Now  I  want  to  talk  business,"  he  said, 
"for  ten  minutes  of  time.  When  I  leave 
this  room,  I  get  sleepy,  as  you  very  well 
know :  and  then,  again,  business  should 
be  talked  about  a  table  and  not  from  an 
easy  chair." 


He  paused  there,  and,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  took  a  cigarette  from  the  box 
and  lighted  it  thoughtfully.  The  act  was 
significant :  George  Stone  Ludlow  had  not 
been  known  to  smoke  for  twenty  years. 

For  a  moment  he  inhaled  luxuriously. 

Then— 

"  It's  like  this,"  he  said.  "  I'm  eighty- 
nine  years  old — rising  ninety.  And,  as  men 
don't  live  for  ever,  before  many  months  I 
shall  go  to  my  long  home.  Your  great- 
grandfather had  three  children,  of  which  I 
was  one.  Had  he  been  asked  to  predict 
how  many  descendants  of  his  would  be 
living  to-day,  I  dare  say  he  would  have  said 
'  About  thirty '.  As  we  know,  he  would 
have  been  wrong.  He  has  only  three. 
Soon  he  will  have  only  two. 

"  I  know  it's  the  fashion  to  mock  at  a 
man  of  substance,  a  man  who  behaves  him- 
self and  honestly  holds  what  he  has.  His 
regularity  is  sneered  at :  his  belief  in  law 
and  order  is  pitied :  because  he  expects 
those  who  have  passed  their  word  to  keep 
it,  as  he  does  himself,  he  is  abused.  But 
I  think  that,  if  you  examine  the  circum- 
stances of  his  traducers,  you  will  always 
find  that  their  quarrel  with  him  is  personal. 
Either  they  do  not  behave  themselves  or 
do  not  honestly  hold  that  which  they  have. 
Frequently  they  have  nothing.  Or  law  and 
order  are  distasteful  to  them.  Perhaps  at 
some  time  or  other  they  have  not  kept  their 
word.  ...  I  don't  think  I'm  wrong  in 
this.  I  have  found  the  personal  reason  over 
and  over  again.  I  have,  therefore,  no 
shame  in  being  a  man  of  substance  :  and, 
though  I'm  not  proud  of  it,  for  I  see  in  it 
no  reason  for  pride,  I  believe  that  men  and 
women  of  substance,  high  and  low,  are  what 
this  country  needs.  A  decent,  orderly  home, 
inhabited  and  maintained  according  to  the 
means  of  its  owner,  is  a  rock  upon  which  a 
statesman  can  build  and  points  a  moral 
which  agitators  find  it  hard  to  refute.  The 
bigger  the  home,  of  course,  the  more  its 
influence  :  but  a  crofter's  cottage  can  offer 
as  sound  foundation  as  any  County  seat. 

"  Very  well.  My  father  made  two  such 
homes,  and  he  handed  them  on  to  me  :  it 
was  his  wish  that  I  should  inhabit  and  main- 
tain them,  as  I  have  done  :  before  very 
long,  one  of  you  will  be  the  mistress  of  one, 
and  the  other  master  of  the  other.  You 
will  each  have  the  means  to  keep  them — 
indeed,  you  will  have  much  more,  for  I'm 
very  rich.  Between  you,  you  will  share  my 
fortune — upon  condition  that  you  use  and 
maintain  your  homes.     Should  either  of  you 
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fail  in  that,  his  or  her  home  and  share  will      than.     "  I'm  devilish  proud  to  be  his  kin.*^ 
at  once  revert  to  the  Crown.  **  There's  no  one  like  him,"  said  Natalie 

"  And  now  let's  go  to  the  library.     I  have      shakily. 
a  lot  of  new  records,  and  I'd  like  you  to  see 
what  they're  worth." 

The  cousins  left,  as  usual,  at  half -past  ten. 


^  "  He  paused  there,  and,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  took  a  cigarette  from  the  box  and 

lighted  it  thoughtfully." 


As  the  car  which  bore  them  stole  out  of  the  *'  Quite  so,"  said  Jonathan  thoughtfully, 

famous  square —  "  No  one.     I — I  wonder  who's  going  to  get 

**  He's   a   great    old   fellow,"  said  Jona-      which." 
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'*  Ob ,  you  brute,**  said  Natalie.  "  Hardly  out 
of  his  house,  full  of  his  wine,  sprawling  about 
his  car — and  you  begin  to  pick  over -" 


can't  even  wait  till  you're  home  to  try  on 
the  crown." 

"  The  correct  answer  to  that,"  said  her 


"  Easy  over  the  cobbles,"  said  her  cousin. 
"  Who's  pickin'  over  what  ?  And  I'm 
nothing  like  full  of  his  wine.     I  wish  I  was." 

'*  It's  indecent,"  said  Natalie.  *'  You 
know  it  is.  For  no  reason  on  earth,  you're 
going  to  be  left  half  a  kingdom,  and  you 


cousin,  *'  is  very  short.  I 
hope  you  don't  know  it,  but 
I  think  you  probably  do." 
Natalie  choked.  *'  Yes,  I 
thought  so.  And  now  let's  get 
this  straight.  For  no  reason 
on  earth,  you're  going  to  be 
left  half  a  kingdom.  Are 
you  going  to  ask  me  to  believe  that  you 
don't  care  which  half  it  is  ?  " 

''  I  suppose  you  mean  that  you  want  St. 
James's  Square." 

Jonathan  Baldric  sighed. 

"  I  don't,"  he  said.     "  I  mean  that  since 
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half-past  nine  you've  never  stopped  prayin' 
that  you  get  Buckram  Place." 

Natalie  shrugged  her  white  shoulders. 

"  I  shall,"  she  said  shortly.  ''  It's  really 
hardly  likely  that  he'll  leave  it  to  you." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  said  Jonathan. 

"  He  knows  you  loathe  it,"  said  Natalie. 
**  That  its  beauty,  ilB  peace,  its  traditions 
mean  nothing  to  you." 

"  Well,  I'm  banking  on  getting  it,"  said 
Jonathan.  "  I'm  going  to  roof  in  the 
terrace  an' " 

"  What  ?  " 

*'  My  dear,  you  can  do  what  you  like 
with  St.  James's  Square." 

"  Of  course  he'll  leave  me  Buckram," 
said  Natalie.  **  Knowing  how  much  I  love 
it,  it  would  almost  amount  to  an  insult  to 
leave  it  to  you." 

**  Oh,  feel  the  brakes,"  said  Jonathan. 
*'  Feel  the  brakes.  An'  who's  tryin'  on  the 
crown  now  ?  An'  climbin'  up  on  her 
chaser,  because  she's  not  sure  of  its  shape." 

Natalie  bit  a  red  lip. 

After  a  moment  she  put  out  a  little  hand. 

"  I  withdraw,"  she  said  softly.  "  I — I 
hope  very  much  I'll  get  Buckram.  I  can't 
help  that.     But " 

*'  Tears  for  two,"  said  Jonathan,  putting 
her  hand  to  his  lips,  "  Cool  hands  you've 
got,  haven't  you  ?  And  very  well  shaped. 
I  don't  wonder  he's  doing  you  proud.  Oh, 
an'  look  at  that  leg." 

"  Be  quiet,"  gurgled  Natalie,  sliding  her 
arm  through  his.  "  He's  doing  us  proud, 
because  he  likes  us — both,  and  because 
we've  never  slimed  round  him,  but  just 
shown  him  decent  respect." 

"  That's  his  fault,"  said  Jonathan. 
"  And  I  like  our  dinners  together.  He's 
human  :  it's  like  hobnobbin'  with  a  Van 
Dyck  or  drinkin'  out  of  a  flagon  that  Lamerie 
made.  Besides,  I  like  seeing  you  there. 
You  know.  Apart  from  the  crowd.  It's 
like " 

''  Now  do  be  careful,"  said  Natalie. 
*'  These  similes." 

Her  cousin  frowned. 

"  Respectability,"  he  said,  "  is  devas- 
tatingly  dull.  If  it  weren't,  I  should  be 
respectable.  But  your  presence  leavens 
the  lump.  I've  been  wholly  respectable 
to-night,  but  I  haven't  been  dull." 

"  That,"  said  Natalie,  ''  is  nothing  to  do 
with  me.     Any  woman " 

"  And  then  you're  wrong,"  said  Jonathan. 
**  '  'Owdareyou  '  Bearskin' s  all  right :  but 
put  her  at  George  Stone's  table  and  all  her 
paint'd   come    off.     She   wouldn't   fit,    my 


lady :    none  of  'em  would.     But  you're  at 
your  best." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Natalie,"  the  germ  of 
respectability  is  in  my  blood.  Naturally, 
then,  I  should  thrive  at  St.  James's  Square. 
I'm  not  at  all  certain,  Jonathan,  that,  when 
I  do  get  Buckram,  I  shan't  withdraw." 

*' '  Withdraw  '  ?  "  cried  her  cousin. 
What  from  ?  " 

*'  Town,  night-life,  the  pomps  and  vanities 
of  this  wicked  world." 

"  Oh,  you  can't  do  that,"  said  Jonathan. 
*'  At  least,  not  yet.  It's — it's  not  to  be 
thought  of.  You're  a  very  desirable  maiden, 
and,  as  such,  you  mayn't  be  immured.  I 
think  there's  a  law  against  it.  Besides,  if 
ever  there  was  one.  Buckram's  a  pomp. 
And  then  again,  you  may  get  St.  James's 
Square." 

"  Which  is  a  vanity.  Oh,  Jonathan,  I 
do  hope  I  shan't." 

"  So  do  I,"  said  her  cousin  heartily. 
"  St.  James's  Square  would  suit  me  down  to 
the  sub-soil — and  a  bit  over.    Buckram's  all 

right  to  hunt  from,  but " 

Natalie  squeezed  his  arm. 
"If,"  she  said  sweetly,  "if  by  any 
chance — I  don't  think  it's  likely — but,  if 
by  any  chance  I  did  get  St.  James's  Square, 
if  the  law  will  allow  us,  Jonathan,  will  you 
promise  to  swap  ?  " 

"  My  dear,"  said  her  cousin,  "  will  I 
promise  to  back  a  winner  whenever  I  can  ?  " 
"  Whatever  happens  ?  I  mean,  he  may 
live  for  years — I  jolly  well  hope  he  does. 
And  you  may  be  married,  and  your  wife 
may  fancy  sticking  to  Buckram  Place." 

"  I  promise.  I  know  what  I  want. 
Besides,  I  shall  simply  tell  her  I  loved  you 
first." 

"  Another  wrecked  home,"  sighed  Natalie. 
**  However,  you've  been  very  sweet." 

The  man  looked  round  and  down  at  the 
eager  face. 

"  There  are  times,"  he  said,  "  when  I  can 
deny  you  nothing.  This  is  one  of  them. 
I  know  you  set  out  to  beguile  me,  but  I've 
allowed  for  that.  You're  amazingly  attrac- 
tive, you  know  :  but  ten  times  out  of  ten 
you've  got  the  notice-boards  out.  You 
know.  *  Visitors  are  warned  not  to  touch  '." 
Natalie  nodded. 

"  That's   right.    I'm   a   woman   of   sub- 
stance.    I  hold  what  I  have." 
Jonathan  sighed. 

"  At  any  rate,"  he  said,  "  I'm  your 
cousin.     You  can't  alter  that." 

"  I  don't  want  to — to-night,"  said  the 
girl. 
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**  Because  I've  done  as  you  asked  ?  '* 

"  Perhaps.  I  don't  know."  She  turned 
a  glowing  face.  *'  And  I'm  sorry  about  the 
boards,  but  that's  my  way." 

"  It  is  a  pity,"  said  the  man.  *'  I 
mean " 

**  Here's  the  club,"  said  Natalie  swiftly, 
withdrawing  her  arm. 

Jonathan  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  After  you,  the  deluge,"  he  said.  He 
sighed  again.  "  Well,  well  .  .  .  An' 
there's  *  'Owdareyou  '." 

Five  minutes  later  he  was  dancing  with 
Dorothy  Bearskin. 

*  *  *  *  * 

That  Natalie  loved  her  cousin  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  Jonathan  Baldric  was  a  very 
attractive  man.  Lazy,  good-tempered,  fear- 
less, he  sloped  through  life,  doing  all  that 
he  did  handsomely,  taking  all  things  as  they 
came  and  changing  the  rough  to  smooth 
with  his  pleasant,  infectious  smile.  Add 
that  he  was  very  good-looking,  and  you 
will  see  that  the  ball  of  feminine  friendship 
was  at  his  feet.  He  kicked  it  along  skil- 
fully, kept  his  head  and  his  heart,  stayed 
unspoiled.  But,  if  he  kicked  skilfully,  he 
kicked  the  delicate  ball,  and  that  was  the 
sum  of  the  trouble  with  Natalie  Edgecumb. 
She  knew  that  he  liked  her,  suspected  that 
he  loved  her — and  continually  pushed  him 
away.  She  could  not  bring  herself  to  give 
an  opening  to  the  man  to  whom  openings 
were  being  given  by  everyone  else.  The 
others  made  themselves  cheap  :  determined 
not  to  do  this,  she  made  herself  too  dear. 
She  wanted  all  of  the  man,  wished  him  to 
single  her  out  and  let  the  others  go  hang. 
This  he  must  do — for  all  the  world  to  see. 
The  world  must  see  that  Natalie  Edgecumb 
at  least  had  not  shown  him  the  way.  So 
she  hung  out  her  boards  for  him,  as  for 
everyone  else.  Jonathan  respected  their 
warnings,  naturally  enough :  he  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  divine  that  he  alone 
was  to  ignore  their  burden.  The  position 
was  inviting  disaster  as  plain  as  could  be. 

If  Natalie  played  her  cards  badly,  Jona- 
than played  none  at  all.  He  looked  upon 
his  cousin  and  loved  her,  frowned  at  the 
notice-boards,  sighed  and  returned  to  his 
ball.  Only  their  blood  relation  prevented 
the  gulf  between  them  from  becoming  a 
sea.  And  once  their  great-uncle  was 
dead  .  .  . 

George  Stone  Ludlow  died  in  his  sleep 
on  a  starlit  midsummer  eve,  some  three 
months  after  the  dinner  at  which  he  had 
told  his  two  relatives  what  to  expect. 


Not  until  the  obsequies  were  over  did 
each  of  the  cousins  receive  a  copy  of  the 
Will. 

This  was  commendably  brief. 

By  its  provisions,  J.  G.  Forsyth,  Solicitor, 
was  appointed  sole  Trustee,  Jonathan 
Baldric  became  master  of  Buckram  Place 
and  Natalie  Edgecumb  mistress  of  37  St. 
James's  Square  :  each  of  the  legatees  was 
to  receive  the  income  of  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  so  long  as  they  '  regularly 
inhabited  and  faithfully  maintained  '  their 
respective  properties. 

***** 

Natalie  stood  at  a  window  which  com- 
manded a  slice  of  Mayfair  and  admitted  the 
roar  of  the  battle  which  the  traffic  continu- 
ally waged. 

Her  mourning  suited  her  well,  declared 
her  beauty,  insisted  on  her  exquisite  shape. 
The  pink  and  white  magic  of  her  skin,  the 
warm  gold  of  her  hair,  the  slim  perfection 
of  her  legs,  were  always  notable :  the  black 
showed  three  several  wonders,  which  a  man 
having  seen  would  remember  so  long  as  he 
lived. 

The  girl  stood  very  still,  grave-eyed, 
hearing  the  warfare  of  the  traffic  and 
remembering  the  stately  silence  of  Buckram 
Place. 

A  bell  throbbed,  and  she  passed  to  the 
telephone. 

*'  Yes." 

"  Mr.  Baldric  to  see  you,  madam." 

"  Show  him  up,  please,"  said  Natalie. 

A  moment  later  Jonathan  entered  the 
room. 

He  laid  down  his  hat  and  stick,  lowered 
himself  into  a  chair  and  closed  his  eyes. 

"  Behold  me  aged,"  he  said.  '*  Too  old 
at  twenty-nine.  And  I  don't  mind  if  I 
never  see  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  again.  They 
may  have  been  all  right  before  the  lawyers 
blew  in.  But  now  ..."  He  shuddered. 
"  There's  doom  in  the  very  air,  documents 
in  the  trees,  writs  in  the  stones  and •" 

"  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ?  "  said 
Natalie. 

"  My  dear,"  said  her  cousin,  "  if  you 
have  hopes,  prepare  to  scrap  them  now. 
Forsyth  was  civility  itself,  and  about  as 
helpful  as  a  hangman  explaining  the  drop. 
The  Will's  like  a  slab  of  cast  iron  on  a  snowy 
day.  Monkey  with  it,  and  it  bites.  .  .  . 
I'm  the  comic  squire  of  Buckram  and  you're 
the  lovely  chatelaine  of  St.  James's  Square. 
And  nothing  this  side  of  witchcraft  can 
cross  it  out." 

"But,  surely •" 
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"  Yes,  Fm  tired  of  that  phrase,"  said 
Jonathan.  "  I'm  surfeited  with  it.  If  I've 
used  it  once  this  morning,  I've  used  it  a 
thousand  times.  I  tell  you,  the  thing's 
above  grammar  and  any  construction  I 
know.  Even  blasphemy  won't  faze  it. 
The  Will  says  what  it  means  and  blinkin' 
well  means  what  it  says,  and,  if  we  want  the 
jujubes,  we've  got  to  swallow  the  rules. 
Talking  of  drink  .  .  ." 

Natalie  pointed  to  a  sideboard. 

With  a  grateful  look,  her  cousin  crossed 
the  room  and  poured  himself  gin  and  ginger- 
beer. 

"  Did  Forsyth  say  how  much  of  each  year 
we'd  have  to  reside  ?  " 

"  Nine  perishin'  months,"  said  Jonathan, 
over  the  rim  of  his  glass.  "I  bit  and  I 
scratched  for  six,  but  he  wouldn't  budge." 

Natalie  took  her  seat  upon  the  arm  of  a 
chair. 

"  When  are  we  to  start  ?  "  she  demanded. 

"  As  soon  as  may  be,"  said  her  cousin. 
"  The  servants  don't  know  where  they 
stand.  Whether  they're  sacked  or  kept  on 
is  for  us  to  decide.  An'  the  bailiff  keeps 
wirin'  from  Buckram  about  some  right  of 
way.  I've  no  idea  what  it  means,  but  it 
seems  there's  a  horse-pond  involved." 

"That's  right,"  said  Natalie.  "You'd 
better  go  down  to-night.  Odd  Acre's  always 
watered  at  Firefly  Splash.  The  people 
who've  bought  Jay's  Hanger  are  trying  to 
close  the  lane  on  the  left-hand  side.  They've 
not  a  shadow  of  right.  The  lane's  been  open 
for  twenty- five  years  or  more.  And  the 
water  at  Firefly's  better  than  anywhere 
else.  But  you  don't  want  a  lawsuit,  and 
so  you  must  snuff  them  out." 

Her  cousin  regarded  her  dazedly. 

Presently  he  set  down  his  glass. 

*'  Can't  be  done,"  he  said  weakly. 
"  Geography  was  always  beyond  me, 
and " 

"  But  you  must,"  cried  Natalie.  "  You 
can't  sit  down  and  quietly  watch  an  out- 
rage committed  on  one  of  your  farms. 
Besides,  it's  not  faithful  maintenance." 

"  Can't  help  that,"  said  Jonathan.  "  I'm 
— I'm  not  equal  to  it.  Why  can't  the 
bailiff— -" 

"  Because  you're  the  head.  An  attack 
on  a  right  of  way  is  a  frightfully  serious 
thing.  You  must  go  down  to-night  and 
bust  it.  It  only  needs  a  gesture,  and  the 
others  '11  crumple  up." 

Her  cousin  sank  into  a  chair  and  mopped 
his  face. 

"I  don't  know  any  gestures,"  he  said. 


"  At  least,  not  the  sort  you  mean.  As  to 
*  busting  a  right  of  way  ' — well,  I  can't  even 
spell  it.     I — I  don't  know  where  to  begin." 

"  You're  not  busting  a  right  of  way," 
screamed  Natalie.  "  You're  keeping  it  alive. 
The  whole  idea " 

"  All  right,  all  right,"  said  Jonathan. 
"  I  thought  I  was  to  do  it  in.  But  it  doesn't 
make  any  odds.  I'm  just  as  incapable  of 
busting  it  as  of  saving  the  wallah's  life.  And 
any  way,  I'm  not  going  down.  If  Holly 
can't  work  the  oracle,  God's  Acre  'H  have 
to  go  round  another  way." 

"  Jonathan,  I  beg  you " 

*'  My  dear,  it's  no  good.  I  can't  put 
over  the  grand  seigneur  and  father-of-'is- 
people,  and  I'm  blinkin'  well  not  going  to 
try.  More.  I  shall  have  plenty  of  chances 
of  making  a  blue-based  fool  of  myself 
without  mixin'  it  with  my  neighbour  over 
a  scent  I  can't  smell.  If  you  like  to  go  and 
represent  me — — " 

"  How  can  I  ?  "  said  Natalie.  "  Besides, 
if  I'm  to  enter  St.  James's  Square,  I  must 
see  a  builder  at  once." 

"  A  builder,"  said  Jonathan.     ''  Why  ?  " 

"  To  fill  in  the  basement,"  said  Natalie. 
"  I  know  it's  damp.  And  a  ground-floor 
kitchen — — •" 

"  I  refuse,"  said  her  cousin  excitedly. 
''  I  mean,  I  protest.  That  isn't  main- 
tenance :  that's  destruction — layin'  in- 
decent waste.  You  can't  have  a  kitchen 
on  the  street  in  St.  James's  Square.  And 
what  about  all  the  wine  ?  " 

"  The  workmen  can  move  it." 

"  The  workmen  ?  "  screamed  Jonathan. 
"  The  work—    Oh,  Moses'  button  boots  !  " 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  "  said  Natalie. 

"  Angina  pectoris,"  said  her  cousin,  cover- 
ing his  eyes.  "  That  cellar  at  St.  James's 
Square  is  holy  ground.  It's  not  a  cellar  at 
all :  it's  a  treasury.  It  ought  to  be  sched- 
uled as  an  ancient  monument.  There  are 
bins  there  you  oughtn't  to  talk  about,  except 
in  Church." 

"  I  don't  propose  to  talk  about  them," 
said  Natalie.  *'  But  I'm  not  going  to  settle 
down  in  a  house  that's  damp.  Besides,  as 
I  was  saying,  I  don't  like  a  basement 
kitchen.  If  they  take  down  the  library 
wall " 

"  I  can't  bear  it,"  said  Jonathan  wildly, 
**  There's  the  finest  residence  in  London, 
absolutely  perfect  from  bottom  to  top,  and 
you  want  to  turn  it  into  something  between 
a  gun  emplacement  and  a  railway  buffet. 
Besides,  it  has  memories  for  me." 

"  What  about  Buckram  ?  "  said  Natalie. 
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**  How  do  you  think  I  feel  to  see  you  letting 
that  lovely  estate  go  west  ?  " 

"  It's  entirely  different,"  cried  Jonathan. 
*'  What's  the  closing  of  a  one-eyed  mule-run 
compared  with  the  sacking  of  a  shrine  ?  " 
''  It's  all  the  world  to  Odd  Acre,"  flashed 
Natalie,  **  the  second-best  farm  you've  got. 
They  wouldn't  swap  the  water  at  Firefly 
for  the  wine  at  St.  James's  Square." 

Jonathan  loosened  his  collar  and  wiped 
the  sweat  from  his  face.  Then  he  rose  and 
passed  to  a  window,  to  look  down  upon  the 
street.  Presently  he  took  a  deep  breath. 
"  There  is  a  way  out,"  he  said  quietly, 
"a  clean  way  out  of  the  pass.  I  didn't 
mean  to  mention  it,  for  fear  you  would  take 
offence.  But  I  laid  it  before  Forsyth,  to 
see  what  he'd  say  :  and  he  confirmed  my 
opinion  that,  if  ever  this  course  was  taken, 
the  Will  couldn't  stand  in  the  way." 

Natalie  said  nothing,  and  after  a  while 
he  went  on. 

"  I  mean  our  marriage.  That  would  make 
you  mistress  of  Buckram,  and — and  we 
could  discuss  the — the  improvements  at  St. 
James's  Square.  And — well,  of  course  I 
shouldn't  bother  you.  You'd  spend  as 
much  time  at  Buckram  as  ever  you  pleased, 
and — well,  you'd  know  where  to  find  me, 
if  ever  you  wanted  me  down." 

**  A  marriage  of  convenience  ?  "  said 
Natalie. 

'*  I  suppose  so,"  said  Jonathan  slowly. 
"  I — I  should  be  very  proud  of  my  wife. 
And  she  would  have  nothing  to  fear." 
''  Are  you  content  to  do  this  ?  " 
The  man  turned. 

"  Very   well   content,"    he   said.     "  I've 
everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose." 
Natalie  raised  her  eyebrows. 
"  Let's  keep  on  the  ground,"  she  said. 
"  This   is   a   business   transaction,    and   it 
won't  look  pretty  dressed  up.     You're  ready 
to  sell  yourself,  if  I'U  do  the  same  ?  " 
The  man  shook  his  head. 
*'  I'm  afraid  I'm  not,"  he  said  slowly. 
"  What  makes  the  deal  possible  for  me  is 
that  I'm  dealing  with  you.     It's  right  that 
you  should  know  that.     I've  been  half  in 
love  with  you  for  more  than  two  years. 
That  I've  never  got  any  further  has  not 
been  my  fault :  but,  under  the  circumstances, 
perhaps  it's  as  well.     So  you  see,  I'm  not 
selling  myself,  and  it's  rather  a  one-sided 
deal." 

Natalie  rose  to  her  feet,  crossed  to  a  table 
and  took  up  a  cigarette.  She  did  this 
in  self-defence.  Her  brain  was  rebelling, 
refused  to  obey  her  will.     She  wished  to 


reply  to   her   cousin :    instead,   she   could 
only  dwell  upon  what  he  had  said. 

'  Half  in  love  with  you  for  more  than  two 
years  .  .  .  not  my  fault.  .  .  .' 

As  she  lighted  her  cigarette — 
"  I  hope  very  much,"  said  the  man, 
**  that  you'll  take  no  account  of  that.  You 
needn't  even  believe  it.  I  probably 
shouldn't  have  told  you,  if  I'd  been  a 
business  man.  And,  as  I've  said,  I  shan't 
bother  you.  I  only  wished  you  to  know 
that,  if  you  came  in  on  the  deal,  you'd  be 
paying  considerably  higher  than  I."  He 
took  a  deep  breath.  ''  And  now  will  you 
fire  me  out,  or  shafl  I  go  ?  " 

Natalie's  brain  cleared. 

**  To  be  perfectly  honest,"  she  said,  **  I 
think  you  deserve  another  drink." 

Jonathan  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven. 

"  I  wish,"  he  said,  "  there  was  dust  on 
your  little  shoes.  Then  I  could  make  a 
light  lunch."  He  turned  to  the  sideboard. 
"  Are  you  quite  sure  you  can't  play  with 
some  ginger-beer  ?  " 

"I'll  try,"  said  Natalie.  "And  thank 
you  very  much  for  breaking  my  fall.  I 
should  hate  to  have  been  married  entirely 
for  my  '34  port." 

Her  cousin  looked  over  his  shoulder,  bottle 
in  hand. 

"  Happily,"  he  said,  "  I  am  not  a  vain 
man.  Otherwise.  ...  I  mean — well,  I'd 
rather  be  married  for  my  ceflar  than  Blowfly 
Splash.     By  the  way,  will  you  go  down  ?  " 

Natalie  nodded. 

"  But  I  must  have  a  warrant,"  she  said. 

"  Of  course,"  said  Jonathan.  "  *  The 
beautiful  bearer  having  become  my  be- 
trothed, I  hereby '  " 

*'  An  engagement  ring  would  be  simpler." 

"  But,  what  a  brain,"  said  the  man.  "  I'll 
seek  one  at  once.     Are  you  above  rubies  ?  " 

*'  Not  the  best  ones,"  said  Natalie. 

"  Good,"  said  Jonathan.  "If  I  find 
what  I  want,  you'll  have  to  dim  it  at  night." 

"  What  about  the  size  ?     Shall  I " 

Jonathan  bowed. 

"  I  don't  think  that's  necessary,"  he  said. 
"  No  one  who  knows  them  as  I  do  could 
ever  forget  your  hands." 

He  brought  her  glass  to  her  and  returned 
for  his  own. 

"Well,  here's  luck,"  said  Natalie.  "I 
hope  you'll  be  very  happy." 

Jonathan  raised  his  glass. 

"  I  can  hardly  congratulate  you :  but 
here's  your  very  good  health." 

^  H:  H<  ^  >!< 

There  were  moments  when  Natalie  Edge- 
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cumb  was  frightened  at  what  she  had 
done. 

She  would  soon  belong  to  the  man  whom 
she  wished  to  own  her — as  the  result  of  as 
deliberate  and  cold-blooded  a  deal  as  ever 
was  done.  She,  the  unapproachable,  had 
*  gone  with  '  37  St.  James's  Square. 

The  woman  of  substance  raised  her  eye- 
brows and  smiled.  It  was  an  age  of  com- 
merce, but  such  deals  were  not  done  every 
day.  She  had  got  the  man  she  wanted  : 
Buckram  was  hers.  Assets  like  those  were 
fantastic  :  before  them  Criticism  was  dumb. 

But  the  lovesick  girl  was  scared.  She 
had  purchased  a  man  who  might  have 
come  to  love  her :  she  had  studiously 
loaded  the  dice  against  herself.  Worse. 
She  had  ended  the  game  which  she  had 
played  so  badly,  and  how  to  start  the  new 
one  she  did  not  know.  Jonathan  would 
not  start  it — the  honour  was  hers.  And 
how  on  earth  could  she  start  it  ?  The 
slightest  gesture  she  made  would  have  a 
new  significance,  could  mean  but  one  thing, 
would  be,  in  fact,  a  blunt  request  to  be 
loved. 

The  lovesick  girl  wrote  two  letters,  to 
break  the  engagement  off  :  the  woman  of 
substance  re-read  them  and  tore  them  up  : 
and  Natalie  lingered  at  Buckram  when  she 
ought  to  have  been  in  Town. 

If  Jonathan  had  his  misgivings,  he  thrust 
them  aside.  Marriage  to-day  was  always 
a  sticky  affair  :  logs  were  rolled,  axes  were 
ground,  backs  w^ere  scratched  :  if  ever  Love 
sat  at  the  board,  it.  was  somewhere  below 
the  salt.  He  could  count  himself  most 
lucky  to  have  got  the  best  house  in  London 
and  the  girl  of  his  choice.  That  such  pos- 
session had  put  her  out  of  his  reach  was 
certainly  a  fly  in  the  ointment :  he  stead- 
fastly refused  to  consider  that  the  inter- 
loper might  breed. 

*  The  marriage  will  be  very  quiet,  and  the 
honeymoon  will  be  spent  on  the  Italian 
Lakes.' 

So  said  the  society  reporters — and  spoke 
more  truly  than  they  knew. 

It  had  been  privately  arranged  that 
Natalie  should  favour  Como,  while  Jonathan 
fleeted  the  days  by  Maggiore. 

This  idea  had  been  Jonathan's  and  had 
been  presented  with  a  lazy  nonchalance 
which  no  one  would  have  suspected  of 
concealing  regard.  Indeed,  throughout  the 
engagement  the  man  behaved  very  well. 
He  paid  his  respects,  did  escort  duty,  saw 
the  girl  through  formality — all  with  an  easy 


friendliness  before  which  embarrassment 
fled.  Neither  gallant,  nor  casual,  he  steered 
a  most  delicate  course,  yet  gave  the  constant 
impression  that  he  was  drifting. 

The  girl  was  thankful — and  desperate. 
Here  were  the  footings  of  a  wall  which,  once 
raised,  she  would  never  break  down.  One 
might  have  dealt  with  difficulty  :  out  of  a 
dilemma  anything  might  have  come :  as  it 
was,  her  path  being  made  so  smooth,  there 
was  nothing  to  do  but  walk  down  it  day 
after  day.  .  .  , 

So  till  the  first  of  August,  on  which  day 
they  were  to  be  wed. 

The  wedding  was  to  take  place  at  two 
o'clock. 

At  a  quarter  to  two  Natalie  received  a 
bouquet,  accompanied  by  a  note,  the  super- 
scription of  which  was  in  Jonathan's  hand. 

The  envelope  contained  two  documents. 

One  was  a  cheque  for  six  thousand  two 
hundred  pounds. 

The  other  was  a  letter  from  a  firm  of 
wine-merchants. 

Jonathan  Baldric,  Esq. 
Sir, 

In  accordance  loiih  the  terms  of  our  agree- 
ment to  ^purchase  the  contents  of  the  cellar  at 
37  St.  Jameses  Square,  we  beg  to  say  that  the 
removal  of  the  wine  has  now  been  completed 
and  to  enclose  our  cheque,  made  payable,  as 
you  directed,  to  Mrs.  Baldric,  for  six  thousand 
two  hundred  pounds. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servants, 

AND  Co. 

^  ^  ip.  ^  ^ 

There  had  been  no  reception,  but  fifty 

friends  had  been  dealt  with  at 's  Hotel : 

the  bride  was  changing :  and  the  bride- 
groom was  sitting  in  the  lounge,  with  a 
cigarette  in  his  mouth  and  both  his  eyes 
on  the  clock. 

Lady  '  Sue '  Fustian,  who  had  attended 
the  bride,  emerged  from  the  lift  and  crossed 
to  where  Jonathan  sat.  As  he  rose  to  his 
feet,  she  put  out  her  hands. 

''  Jonathan,"  she  said,  ''  I'm  just  going. 
I  think  you  might  have  kissed  me  in  the 
vestry,  but  I  shall  try  to  forget.  Don't  be 
away  too  long :  we  shall  miss  you  both. 
And  Natalie  wants  me  to  say  she'd  like  to 
see  you  upstairs." 

Two  minutes  later  Jonathan  entered  the 
room  where,  six  weeks  before,  his  marriage 
had  been  arranged. 

This  was  empty. 

After  a  glance  at  the  door  which  led  to  a 
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bedroom,  Jonathan  passed  to  a  window 
and  stood,  looking  down  upon  a  Rolls. 
This  was  a  claret-coloured  cabriolet,  per- 
fectly appointed,  gleaming  from  stem  to 
stern.  Its  chauffeurs  sat  like  images,  look- 
ing steadily  through  the  windscreen,  giving 
their  dignity  rein.  Directly  behind  was 
another,  but  wholly  closed  car,  with  luggage, 
carefully  shrouded,  upon  its  roof.  Beside 
this  stood  Jonathan's  valet,  with  his  hand 
on  the  door. 


**  Oh,  the  weddin'-gift,"  said  the  man. 
**  Bridegroom's  present  to  the  bride."  He 
sank  into  a  chair.  "  I'm  not  sure  you 
can't  arrest  me  for  sellin'  your  wine." 

*'  Why  did  you  do  it  ?  "  said  Natalie. 

"  If  you  simply  must  know,"  said  her 
husband,  "  I  did  it  to  remove  an  impres- 
sion." He  crossed  his  legs.  "  You  had  an 
impression  that  I  was  a-marryin'  you  for 
the  cellar  of  wine  you'd  got  in  St.  James's 
Square,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  the  liquor  that 


A  rustle,  and  there  was  Natalie,  papers 
in  hand. 

**  M'dear,"  said  her  husband,  '*  the  carriage 
continues  to  wait." 

"  I  know,"  said  Natalie.  **  I've  seen  it. 
It  looks  very  nice." 

**  It'll  have  to  go  very  nice,  if  we're  to 
dine  at  Folkestone  with  any  sort  of  content." 

"  I  know.  I  can't  help  it.  That's  the 
worst  of  a  wife."  She  held  out  the  cheque 
and  the  letter.  "  Jonathan,  why  did  you 
do  this  terrible  thing  ?  How  could  you " 


"  Natalie  withdrew  her  hand, 
flung  herself  on  to  a  sofa  and 
burst  into  tears." 


lay  therein  had  gone  towards  makin*  the 
match.  I  don't  blame  you.  I'm  a  notor- 
ious wine-bibber,  and,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
the  deal  we've  just  done  rose,  so  to  speak, 
like  Aphrodite,  from  the  foam  of  the  must. 
Well,  there  you  are.  The  clearer  I  saw  the 
impression,  the  less  I  liked  it.  It  offended 
me,  m'dear,  and  so  I  removed  it." 

**  Why  did  it  offend  you  ?  "  said  Natalie. 

"  Because  it  wasn't  fair.  My  sense  of 
justice  was  irked.  We  may  have  done  a 
deal,  but,  as  I  tried  to  tell  you  six  weeks 
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ago,  a  proper  deal  has  two  sides,  and  this 
has  only  got  one.  I've  all  four  boots  on 
my  feet.  Girls  like  you  don't  go  with  wines 
and  spirits  or  anything  else.  Their  face 
and  their  ways  are  their  fortune,  and  nothing 
else  counts." 

"  Did  you  do  it  because  you  were  *  half 
in  love  with  '  me  ?  " 

Jonathan  got  to  his  feet. 

"  I  suppose  I  did,"  he  said  slowly.  "  But 
I  think  we  can  wash  that  out.  I  swear  it 
wasn't  a  gesture.  I  felt  that  this  deal  of 
ours  was  involving  a  slight — which  you 
deserved  rather  less  than  any  woman  I 
know.  And  so,  in  my  clumsy  way,  I  sought 
to  cut  the  slight  out.  I  admit  I'm  a  rotten 
bad  surgeon,  but  there  you  are.  An'  now, 
havin'  stripped  my  soul,  what  about  the 
Folkestone  road  ?  The  family  coach  is 
wait  in',  and " 

"I  like  to  think,"  said  Natalie,  "that 
the  reason  why  you  did  it  was  because  you 
were  half  in  love.  I  mean,  that  intrigues 
a  woman  much  more  than  the  thought  that 
you  did  it  to  do  her  justice  or  something 
like  that.  If  you  do  her  justice,  her  vanity 
is  disappointed  :  it's  like  giving  her  some- 
thing useful :  but,  if  you  do  something 
because  you  are  half  in  love,  her  vanity 
of  vanities  is  touched.  And,  by  the  way, 
if  ever  you're  all  in  love,  you  might  let  me 
know." 

Jonathan  started  forward. 

"  Natalie  !  " 

The  girl  put  up  a  small  hand. 

"  I  only  mean  that  then  I'll  consider  your 
claims.     I  want  to  be " 

"  Consider  them  now,"  said  her  husband, 
taking  her  hand.  '*  Say  '  This  fool  would 
have  loved  me,  if  I'd  given  him  half  a 
chance.'  Say  '  I  took  him  because  I  had 
to,  but '  " 

"  That  wouldn't  be  true,"  said  Natalie. 

*'  Near  enough,"  said  the  man.     "  Buck- 


ram  

Natalie  withdrew  her  hand,  flung  her- 
self on  to  a  sofa  and  burst  into  tears. 

Distressed  beyond  measure,  her  husband 
sat  down  beside  her  and  stroked  and  patted 
the  shoulder  which  he  could  reach. 

**  Natalie  darling — my  dear,  I  can't  bear 
you  to  cry.  I  shouldn't  have  said  what  I 
did.  I  never  meant  to  presume — I  never 
will.  I'm  just  your  jolly  good  friend — 
remember  that.  I'll  see  you  safe  to  Como, 
and " 

A  hand  came  out,  seeking  his. 


Suppressing  the  impulse  to  kiss  it, 
Jonathan  held  it  fast. 

So  for  a  little  space.  Then  Natalie  sat  up 
straight,  with  her  other  hand  to  her  eyes. 

*'  Listen,"  she  said.  "  I've  got  to  tell 
you  the  truth.  You  think  I'm  white  :  but 
I'm  not.  I've  played  the  rottenest  game. 
A  month  before  George  Stone  died,  he 
showed  me  his  Will.  He'd  left  me  Buckram, 
and  you  St.  James's  Square.  I  asked  him 
to  alter  it,  Jonathan — leave  them  the  other  way 
round.''  The  man  started  violently.  ''You 
see,  I  thought  it  might  help  me  to  marry 
the  man  I  loved." 

Jonathan  gave  a  great  cry. 

Then  he  took  her  two  arms  and  put  them 
about  his  neck.  When  he  spoke,  his  voice 
was  trembling. 

'*My  beautiful  darling,"  he  said,  "tell 
me  one  thing.  Didn't  he  tell  you  I  loved 
you  ?  " 

Natalie  nodded. 

"  Ah." 

"  And  I  thought  you  did — in  a  way. 
But  I  wanted  all  of  you,  Jonathan.  And  I 
thought  if  once  you  had  me,  if  once  you 
could  look  at  me  and  say  '  This  is  mine,'  I 
thought  that  then  perhaps  you  wouldn't 
look  anywhere  else." 

Jonathan  kissed  her  lips. 

"I've  adored  you,"  he  said,  "  from  a 
distance,  ever  since  I  knew  what  was  what. 
If  ever  I'd  had  a  close-up,  I  should  have 
gone  over  the  edge.  But  that  you  wouldn't 
give  me." 

"  You  should  have  taken  it,"  said  Natalie. 
"  I  tell  you,  I'm  a  woman  of  substance — I 
hold  what  I  have  .  .  .  until  someone  who's 
stronger  than  me  comes  and  takes  it  away." 

Jonathan  held  her  close. 

"I  know.  I  understand.  It's  in  the 
blood.  I  never  knew  how  much  I  loved 
you  until  I  came  into  this  room  ten  minutes 
ago." 

His  wife  laid  her  cheek  against  his.  .  .  . 

Presently  a  mischievous  smile  stole  into 
her  face. 

"  It's  my  duty  to  remind  you,"  she 
whispered,  "that  the  family  coach  has 
been  waiting " 

"  Let  it  wait,"  shouted  Jonathan.  "  I've 
waited  for  more  than  two  years,  and,  now 
that  I've  got  the  bowling,  1  won't  be  rushed. 
Of  course,  if  you  feel  you  must  be 
going  .  .  ." 

Natalie's  cool  fingers  came  to  rest  on  his 
mouth. 


FACIAL 
EXPRESSIONS 

By   FRANCIS  WARD,   M.D.,   F.Z.S. 


INSTINCTIVELY  you  take  a  dislike  to 
a  man  who  is  described  as  having  a 
face  like  a  pig.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
remark  merely  implies  that  the  features  of 
the  person  in  question  and  those  of  a  pig 
are  similar  in  appearance,  but  subconsciously 
vour  mind  pictures  a  coarse,  un- 
couth individual.  As  a  rule  this  sur- 
mise is  without  foundation,  as  porcine 
features  and  porcine  characteristics 
seldom  go  together. 

There  is  a  big  heavy  man  who  lives 
down  our  way.  He  has  rolls  of  fat 
on  his  face,  his  eyes  have  almost  sunk 
out  of  sight,  he  has  a  short  upper  lip, 
and  he  possesses  half  a  dozen  chins. 
Except  in  facial  expression  this  man  in 
no  way  resembles  a  pig,  for  a  pig  is 
an  expressionless  beast  that  wallows  in 
mire  and  grunts;  whereas  Mr.  Smith's 
face  is  always  wreathed  in  smiles,  and 
when  he  laughs  his  whole  face  shakes, 
and  his  eyes  disappear  altogether. 

Smith  is  a  jolly  good  fellow,  the  life  and 
*soul  of  our  village.  His  word  is  law  at  the 
'  Horse  and  Hounds  "  and  he  is  the  best 
churchwarden  our  Vicar  ever  had. 

It  is  a  different  proposition  when  a  man 
resembles  a  "  walrus."  Look  at  Mr. 
Gubbins.  His  features  are  coarse,  his  cheeks 
hang  like  deflated  balloons,  he  has  a  massive 
upper  lip  and  a  receding  chin.     Gubbins's 


expression  never  alters  :  the  family  have 
it  for  breakfast,  and  he  takes  it  with  him  to 
lunch  at  the  club,  where  he  is  always  allowed 
a  table  to  himself.  In  the  evening,  when 
young  Montgomery  comes  to  dine  and  enter- 
tain his  wife,  he  feeds  this  face  :   and  after 
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dinner,  at  the  theatre,  where  his  young  wife, 
Montgomery,  and  the  chorus  enjoy  the  new 
revue,  Gubbins's  flabby  features  sag  in 
repose.  How  different  from  the  animal  he 
is  supposed  to  resemble. 

Let  a  young  walrus  spark  but  come  withm 
"  glad-eye  "  distance  of  his  mate,  and  the 
jealous   animal,   with   a   mighty   roar,   will 
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hurl  himself  at  the  audacious  intruder. 
True,  at  times  the  walrus  may  wear  a 
Gubbins  expression,  but  only  when  he 
is  depressed,  when  perhaps  an  Eskimo 
has  harpooned  his  loving  wife,  or  a 
team  of  starving  sleigh  dogs  have  been 
fed  on  his  bouncing  baby  boy.  But 
these  troubles  over,  like  all  other 
males,  he  will  soon  console  himself 
with  another  mate.  Now  watch  his 
proud  expression  as  his  second  wife 
playfully  flaps  their  half-ton  progeny. 

In   the   same   way    a    seal's   face  is 
full  of  expression. 

Some  time  ago  a  common  grey  seal, 
Toby  by  name,  came    to    my  observation 
ponds  in  order    that    I  might  make  some 
records  of  his  under- water  movements. 

This    animal    was   an   understudy  to    a 
clown  with  a  troupe  of  performing  sea-lions  : 


*'i'll  jdst  ionorb  them." 

the  troupe  had  gone  to  South  Africa,and  Toby 
had  been  temporarily  housed  at  the  London 
Zoo,  whence  he  paid  me  a  visit.  He  arrived 
during  a  tennis  party.  The  shortest  route 
to  the  observation  ponds  was  across  the 
courts,  and  you  should  have  seen  the  sur- 
prised expressions  of  the  guests  as  Toby, 
uttering  loud  grunts,  flopped  after  a 
bucket  of  herrings. 

For  a  time  the  arrival  of  the  seal 
interrupted  play,  but  when  the  guests 
had  fed  him  with  a  bucket  full  of 
herrings — two  days'  rations — the  re- 
plete beast  scrambled  on  to  a  rock, 
where  he  basked  in  the  sun  with  a  con- 
tented smile  upon  his  face.  Tim,  the 
terrier,  had  something  to  say  to  this, 
as  with  bristling  mane  he  barked  at 
the  weird  stranger. 

Now  alatm  and  disgust  were  de- 
picted upon  Toby's  features,  and  soon 
he  dropped  pg  the  rock  into  the  water. 


TONY,  THE  BARN  OWL,  HATES  TO  BE  DISTURBED. 

Once  below  the  surface  his  fear  disap- 
peared and  he  seemed  to  say,  "  Where  is 
that  dog  now  ?  " 

With  man,  emotions  such  as  pleasure 
and  disgust  may  be  shown  by  a  smile  or  a 
sneer  without  any  evident  body  move- 
ments. For  example,  the  heartless 
villain,  unaffected  by  the  pathetic 
appeals  of  the  beautiful  weeping 
woman,  never  moves  a  muscle  ;  yet 
the  sneer  on  his  hard  features  reveals 
his  evil  intentions. 

With   animals,    on   the  other  hand, 

some  characteristic  attitude  or  action 

almost  invariably  accompanies  a  facial 

expression     indicating     a     particular 

emotion.     As  an  example,  your  terrier 

may  stroll  down  the  garden  path,  but 

as  he  reaches  the  gate  you  see   his  lip 

curl  and  there  is  murder  in  his   eye  ; 

this,  however,  is  not  all,   for   now  he 

stiffens  his  whole  body  and  stands  rigid 

on  his  toes,  while  the  hairs  on  his  neck  and 

arched  back  stick  up  like  the  quills  on  a 

porcupine. 

Without  leaving  the  window,  you  know 
that  he  has  seen  your  neighbour's  cur  from 
up  the  street. 
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On  the  other  hand,  he  may  bound  out 
and  drop  in  the  middle  of  the  road.     His 

paws    are     extended     in     

front  and  between  them 
he  buries  his  chin,  his 
eyes  twinkling  with  mer- 
riment. Here,  regardless 
of  passing  cars,  he  will 
remain  until  the  time 
comes  to  rush  forward  and 
meet  the  delightful  puppy 
from  over  the  way. 

Of  all  animals,  the  dog 
undoubtedly  comes  the 
nearest  to  man  in  being 
able  to  express  himself  by 
features  alone.  When  your 
dog  wants  to  go  out  he 
does  not  bark  or  jump  at 
the  door  but  just  looks  at 
you,  and  as  your  mutual  friendship  ripens 
not    only    do    you  understand  his  obvious 


desires,  but  you  are  able  to  read  the  deeper 
thoughts  behind  his  eyes. 


&:,,,,..      ,  ■     « 


S&KtAHE   TO   SHUUIJER. 


OWLS    ARE    FREQUENTLY    ASSOCIATED    WITH    GHOST    STORIES. 


The  cat  family  are  less  demonstrative, 
but  they  also  combine  action  with  facial 
expression.  Watch  a  cat  crouch 
under  a  bush  and  glare  intently 
into  the  shrubbery.  You  may 
not  be  able  to  see  the  gleam  in 
his  eye,  but  you  cannot  miss  the 
spasmodic  twitch  at  the  end  of 
the  tail  which  expresses  his  ex- 
citement. The  same  twitch  with 
the  tiger  is  a  sure  sign  that  this 
giant  cat  is  about  to  spring  on 
his  prey. 

Turning  next  to  bird  expres- 
sions, have  you  ever  heard  a 
modern  maiden  describe  her  re- 
spectable spectacled  guardian  as 
a  silly  old  owl,  when,  with  an 
expressionle '8  face,  he  has  refused 
an  advance    on    her    allowance, 
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notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  she  has  "  not  a  rag 
to  put  on  ?  " 

Do  not  imagine  because 
of  this  comparison  that  the 
owl  is  either  silly  or  lack- 
ing in  expression.  Far 
from  it,  for  if  human 
beings  were  to  reveal  their 
feelings  as  clearly  as  does 
the  owl,  they  would  soon 
find  themselves  unpopular. 
You  have  only  to  look  at 
the  pictures  of  Tony,  the 
barn  owl,  to  appreciate  the  point.  Tony 
was  a  "  character "  and  in  consequence 
was  frequently  on  show  ;  he  hated  to  be 
disturbed,  and  when  visitors  came  you 
could  plainly  see  him  say  : 


THE    PIKE   READi'    TO   ATTACK. 


THE    DEFENCELESS   BLENNY    BLUFFING. 


Whom  has   the   man 


*'  Good   heavens  ! 

brought  now  ?  " 

"  I'm  utterly  sick  of  his  friends." 

"  Well,  I'll  just  ignore  them." 

Then  there  was  the  eagle  owl,  a  great  big 

vicious  bird  whom  nobody  could  tame.     Tiny, 

as    this   owl    was    called, 

was  not  only  vicious  but 

used     horrible     language. 

When  you  went  into  his 

enclosure    he    would   ask, 

"  What  do  you   want  ?  " 

Then  he   would   pufE   out 

all  his  feathers  and  swear, 

looking    so  ferocious  that 

most  of  his  visitors  would 

hurriedly     retire.      Then 

Tiny,  with  a  pleased  ex- 
pression,   obviously   said, 

"  That    frightened    them, 

but  then  I'm  some  eagle 

owl !  " 

The  quaint  gestures,  the 

peculiar    flight,    the    fact 

that    the     bird     flies    at 


night,  all  add  to  the  strange  appearances  of 
the  owl  family,  and  so  it  is  not  surprising 
that  owls  are  frequently  associated  with 
ghost  stories. 

Do  you  think  of  a  fish  as  a  cold  and  expres- 
sionless creature  ?     If  so, 
watch  a  pike  from  under- 
water ;    for  hours  he  will 
lie  motionless    outside     a 
reed-bed  with  the  muscles 
of    his    back    relaxed,    so 
that    it    appears     to     be 
arched,  while    the    eye  is 
dull  and  he   seems   to  be 
taking  no  notice  of    any- 
thing.    Suddenly  there  is 
a  sparkle  in  his  eye,  and 
the  dorsal  fin  on  his  back 
is  rigidly  erected,the  after- 
rays     being    rapidly     ex- 
tended and  approximated,  like   the   open- 
ing  and   shutting   of    a    lady's    fan.     The 
pike  has  seen  a  shoal  of  small  fish  in  the 
distance,   but   he   does   not  move    in    case 
he  should  frighten  them  ;   the  gleam  in  his 
eye  and  the  erection  of  the  dorsal  fin  are 
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the  only  manifestations 
of  his  suppressed  excite- 
ment. 

Should  he  now  straighten 
the  back  and  raise  him- 
self from  the  ground,  you 
know  that  he  has  decided 
to  attack ;  carefully  he 
glides  forward  until  within 
striking  distance,  then  a 
rush,  a  swirl  on  the  sur- 
face, a  scattering  of  small 
fish,  and  one  of  the  shoal 
has  been  seized  across  the 
middle.  An  illustration  is 
given  of  a  pike  during 
this  j&nal  approach  ;  were 
you  to  see  a  man  coming 
towards  you  with  this  expression  in  his 
6ye,  you  would  instinctively  clench  your 
fists.. 

Many  fish  show  intense  excitement  at 
the  spawning  season.  The  heavy  carp  will 
plunge  about  among  the  reeds  so  that  his 
splashings  can  be  heard  at  a  considerable 
distance ;  the  common  brown  trout  will 
keep  up  a  running  fight  for  days  together 
against  heavier  fish,  in  order  to  retain  his 
selected  mate.  The  homely  stickleback  will 
give  his  life  in  defence  of  his  nest,  and  when 
the  young  sticklebacks  arrive  he  is  so  assid- 
uous in  guarding  them  and  in  preventing 
them  from  straying  that  often  he  has  not 
time  to  feed,  so  that  when  his  paternal 
duties  are  completed  he  dies  of  exhaus- 
tion. 

Even  at  subterfuge  a  fish  can  hold  its  own, 
an  assumed  ferocious  expression  playing  an 
important  part.  This  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  cottus  and  the  blenny,  two  of  our  com- 


OAMEL   TAKING   IN    THE    FUMES    FROM    A    CIGARETTE. 


•*  DELICIOUS  1  " 


monest  rock  pool  fishes.  The  former  is 
armed  with  strong  spines  on  its  gill  covers, 
while  the  fin:rays  are  extended  as  sharp 
spikes.  When  attacked,  the  cottus  expands 
these  gill  covers  and  the  fins  are  erected. 
Experience  has  taught  the  enemies  of  this 
fish  to  leave  it  alone,  and  the  punishment 
inflicted  by  its  armament  is  certainly  associ- 
ated in  their  minds  with  its  ferocious  appear- 
ance and  expression  when  on  the  defensive. 
The  blenny  is  a  soft,  slimy  fish,  but  when 
danger  threatens  he  blows  out  his  cheeks 
and  erects  his  fins  in  a  similar  manner  and 
so  escapes.  Pure  bluff  on  the  part  of  the 
blenny,  but  judging  by  the  numbers  to  be 
found  in  the  pools  round  our  rocky  shores, 
the  bluff  is  eminently  successful. 

It  is  easy  to  judge  when  an  animal  is 
pleased  by  the  look  on  its  face.  This  expres- 
sion is  generally  associated  with  food  or 
some  special  luxury.  Occasionally  dogs, 
cats  and  even  birds  have  been  taught  to 
take  alcoholic  drinks,  for 
which  they  have  subse- 
^  ]:.  quently  acquired  a  liking, 
4^  .     .  but  to  appreciate  tobacco 

is  quite  exceptional. 

During  the  War  the 
author  was  responsible  for 
the  camels  attached  to 
his  ambulance  :  several  of 
the  animals  would  share 
a  cigarette  with  their 
attendant,  but  one  in 
particular  craved  for  a 
smoke. 

The  ecstatic  expres- 
sion on  his  face  as  he 
inhaled  fumes  was  most 
striking. 


AN  UNCROWNED 


KING 


(S)  <§) 

®  (S) 


®      By  RALPH  DURAND      ® 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    CHARLES    CROMBIE 


KILIBULA,  the  headquarters  of  the 
Administration  of  British  Mego- 
baniland,  is  not  a  beautiful  spot, 
except  perhaps  by  moonlight,  which  has  a 
magic  power  to  etherealise  even  galvanised- 
iron  roofs.  At  high  noon  at  the  beginning 
of  the  dry  season  it  is  starkly  ugly,  for  then 
the  grass  on  either  side  of  its  one  two- 
hundred-yards-long  road  is  taller  than  a  man 
and  shuts  off  all  view  except  that  over  Lake 
Madzikulu,  and  it  is  impossible  to  look  out 
across  the  lake  without  screwing  up  the  eyes 
because  of  the  pitiless  steel-grey  glare.  Yet 
as  he  hunched  his  shoulders  because  of  a 
dust-devil  that  swirled  into  the  verandah 
and  felt  a  waft  of  hot  air  run  up  the  sleeve 
of  his  linen  jacket,  Peter  Darrell,  formerly 
Collector  of  the  Wanazoa  District  of  Mego- 
baniland,  sighed  with  content  and  remarked 
that  it  was  good  to  be  back  in  Central  Africa 
again. 

*'  What  a  hot-headed  young  ass  you  were 
to  chuck  your  job,"  remarked  the  Commis- 
sioner. "  1  guessed  that  you  had  somehow 
fallen  foul  of  the  big-pots  at  home  because 
I  was  called  on  to  send  a  detailed  confidential 
report  on  the  way  you  had  run  your  district 
since  you  first  took  it  over.  I  sent  a 
thumping  good  report,  strong  enough  to 
have  got  you  promotion,  yet  before  it  has 
time  to  reach  home  you  turn  up  here  and 
tell  me  that  you  have  chucked  your  job. 
Why  on  earth  did  you  do  it  ?  " 

"  A  blighter  of  a  Permanent  Official  in 
Whitehall  had  been  giving  me  a  wigging, 
saying  that  I  was  a  head-strong,  self- 
opinionated  ass  who  preferred  running  my 
own  show  to  obeying  orders,  and  that  I 
was  to  be  transferred  to  Lagos  or  some 
place  where  my  superiors  could  keep  an 
eye  on  me.  I  didn't  want  to  be  sent  any- 
where except  back  to  the  Wanazoa,  people 
I  understand  and  who  understand  me,  but 
it  was  only  when  he  told  me  that  for  reasons 


of  economy  my  district  was  to  be  abandoned 
that  I  chucked  my  job.  You  see,  I  gave 
the  Akapolo  an  absolute  promise  that  they 
should  be  protected  from  the  Wanazoa  so 
long  as  the  British  Government  endured.  I 
never  dreamt  that  after  once  letting  me 
hoist  the  Union  Jack  the  Government  would 
order  it  to  be  hauled  down  again." 

"  I  expect  it  will  prove  an  expensive  kind 
of  economy,"  said  Sir  Humphrey  Stark 
gloomily.  "  If  the  Wanazoa  do  start  raid- 
ing the  Akapolo  again,  they  will  have  their 
blood-lust  whetted  and  their  raiding-parties 
will  come  down  the  lake  shore  in  this 
direction.  Then  if  an  Expeditionary  Force 
isn't  sent  up  to  spank  them  and  drive  them 
home  again,  other  tribes  will  get  their  tails 
up  and  the  trouble  will  spread  till  the 
settled  districts  five  hundred  miles  to  the 
south  will  be  compelled  to  stand  to 
arms." 

"  And  meanwhile  the  Wanazoa  will  have 
burned  all  the  Akapolo's  villages,  looted 
their  cattle,  and  carried  off  their  women — 
and  my  promise  will  have  been  broken." 

"  And  you  think  that  you  can  keep  the 
Wanazoa  in  order  if  you  go  back  to  them 
as  a  private  individual  ?  " 

*'  I  think  there's  a  chance.  Old  Matipa 
likes  me.  The  Wanazoa  have  learned  to 
obey  me.  I  shan't  have  any  power  over 
them  except  what  I  can  get  by  blufi ;  but 
when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  I  never  did 
have  much  else.  A  bodyguard  of  twelve 
King's  African  Eiflemen  isn't  much  of  a 
force  with  which  to  keep  a  whole  tribe  in 
order.     I  can  try,  at  any  rate." 

Sir  Humphrey  Stark  laid  his  hand  on  the 
younger  man's  shoulder. 

*'  I  won't  tell  you  what  I  jihink  of  you 
because  that  might  give  you  a*swelled  head. 
For  a  man  to  give  up  all  you  are  going  to 
give  up  in  order  to  keep  a  promise  made 
to  a  pack  of  ignorant  savages  is  a  pretty 
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big  thing.  But  you're  a  married  man  now. 
What  about  your  wife  ?  " 

"  Winifred  is  the  right  sofrt.  She  agrees 
with  me  that  I  can't  let  the  Akapolo  down." 

"  And  she  realises  the  danger  ?  " 

"  Absolutely.  She's  been  in  a  tight  place 
before,  you  know — at  the  Mission  Station 
with  the  Eocks." 

"  I  hope  you'll  succeed.  I'm  due  for  my 
pension  in  six  months'  time,  and  I'm  going 
to  take  it  because  all  through  my  career 
I've  seen  the  harm  that  is  done  by  fellows 
who  hang  on  to  their  jobs  when  they  have 
grown  too  old  to  run  them  properly.  I 
should  hate  the  country  to  be  in  a  mess 
just  when  I  am  leaving  it.  I  believe  you'll 
succeed.  But  mind  you — you'll  catch  it  in 
the  neck  if  you  fail." 

"  You  mean  that  the  Wanazoa  will 
decorate  a  stockade-pole  with  my  head  ?  " 

"  I  mean  that  you'll  catch  it  from  the 
Government  if  you  fail.  What  you  intend 
to  do  is  practically  to  make  yourself  an 
uncrowned  king  over  the  Wanazoa.  If  you 
succeed — as  Rajah  Brooke  succeeded  when 
he  did  the  same  thing  in  Sarawak — the 
Government  will  load  you  with  honours. 
If  you  fail,  it  will  call  you  a  filibuster  and 
ugly  names  of  that  sort,  and  shove  you 
into  the  dock  at  Bow  Street — if  it  can  catch 
you — to  stand  your  trial." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  If  the  Wanazoa  raid  the  Akapolo  in 
spite  of  you,  what  will  you  do  ?  " 

"  Organise  the  Akapolo  to  resist  them." 

*'  That's  just  it.  You  will  make  war 
without  the  authority  of  your  sovereign. 
I'm  not  a  lawyer,  but  I  believe  that  under 
the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  that's  a  criminal 
offence.  Don't  make  any  mistake,  my  lad. 
You've  got  to  succeed.  It's  glory  or  the 
gallows  for  you." 


In  Africa,  as  elsewhere,  difficulties  that 
are  resolutely  faced  tend  to  disappear. 
When  an  African  gives  his  loyalty  he  gives 
it  with  both  hands.  The  Wanazoa  accepted 
Darrell's  unauthorised  rule  as  readily  as 
they  had  accepted  it  when  he  had  made 
laws  in  the  name  of  the  Great  White  King 
— a  far-away  potentate  as  to  whose  real 
existence  they  had  some  doubt.  His  first 
difiiculty  arose,  not  from  his  savage  subjects, 
but  from  a  man  technically  of  his  own 
nationality. 

He  was  sitting  in  his  hut  one  evening, 
feeling  acutely  that  Winifred's  presence 
made  it  a  home  instead  of  merely  a  shelter 


from  sun  and  rain,  when  a  small  party  of 
carriers  came  to  the  bofna  and  dropped 
their  loads  inside  the  stockade.  A  white 
man  dressed  in  a  suit  of  soiled  drill  separated 
from  them,  and,  without  lifting  his  hat  or 
taking  any  other  notice  of  Winifred's  pres- 
ence, offered  Darrell  a  very  dirty  hand. 

It  would  be  ridiculous  for  two  white  men 
meeting  in  a  remote  part  of  Central  Africa 
to  regard  the  social  distinctions  that  carry 
weight  in  Mayfair.  It  was  not  because  the 
man's  manners  proclaimed  him  quite  obvi- 
ously not  to  be  a  gentleman,  it  was  not 
even  because  he  looked  like  a  Levantine 
dago,  that  Darrell  felt  an  awkwardness  in 
greeting  him.  There  was  something  subtly 
repulsive  about  the  man  that  seemed  to 
contaminate  a  place  graced  by  Winifred's 
presence. 

"  My  name  is  Demetrious — Paulo  Deme- 
trious,"  said  the  stranger,  seating  himself  in 
the  chair  that  Darrell  reluctantly  offered 
him.  "  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  see  my 
papers.  You'll  see  that  I'm  a  British 
subject." 

Darrell's  prejudices  were  not  lessened 
when  he  discovered  that  Demetrious  was 
the  son  of  a  Greek  father  and  a  Syrian 
mother,  and  that  Britons  had  acquired  him 
as  a  compatriot  by  the  accident  of  his  having 
been  born  in  a  Maltese  prison. 

"  I'm  a  trader,"  continued  Demetrious. 
"  Up  till  now,  anywhere  in  Portuguese  terri- 
tory has  been  my  beat,  but  I  thought  that 
I  would  go  a  bit  farther  afield.  Is  it  neces- 
sary for  me  to  register  or  take  out  a  licence 
or  anything  of  that  kind  ?  " 

Darrell,  who  hated  lying,  admitted  to  him 
that  the  official  administration  had  been 
withdrawn,  and  briefly  explained  as  much 
as  he  thought  necessary  of  his  reasons  for 
being  in  the  district. 

"  I  see,"  said  Demetrious.  "  You  used  to 
screw  these  people's  tails  for  the  benefit  of 
the  British  Government,  and  now  you  have 
come  back  to  screw  them  for  your  own. 
You're  not  the  only  man  that's  hit  on  the 
same  idea,  but  it's  not  so  easy  to  do  now  as 
it  was  in  the  good  old  days.  I  heard  a 
rumour  that  the  Government  had  left  this 
district  to  look  after  itself.  That's  what 
brought  me  up  from  Portuguese  territory. 
And  when  I  heard  about  you  from  a  Wanazoa 
guide  that  I  collared,  I  was  pretty  sick,  I 
can  tell  you.  I've  no  use  for  magistrates. 
They  interfere  too  much.  That's  why  up 
till  now  I've  worked  only  Portuguese  terri- 
tory, because  there,  so  long  as  you  don't 
absolutely  shove  yourself  right  under  the 
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nose  of  a  Capitao  Mor,  you  can  do  pretty- 
well  what  you  like." 

"  Transport  up  from  the  coast  by  way  of 
Portuguese  territory  must  be  pretty  expen- 
sive," said  DarrelL  "  I  hardly  think  you'll 
find  it  profitable  to  trade  here  because  you'll 
have  to  compete  with  one  of  Brazenbridge's 
agents,  who  gets  his  stuff  by  rail  as  far  as 
Kilibula  and  on  here  by  lake-steamer.'* 

Demetrious  chuckled. 

"  But  what  I  bring  up  from  the  coast  is 
worth  more,  weight  for  weight,  than  brass- 
wire  and  cotton  goods  and  stuff  of  that  kind, 
and  what  I  take  back  to  the  coast  doesn't 
need  to  be  transported  at  all.  It  goes  on 
its  own  feet.  I'll  show  you  the  trade-stuff 
I  carry." 

He  called  to  one  of  his  carriers.  The 
man  came  running  with  an  imitation  cut- 
glass  bottle,  containing  a  yellowish  liquid 
and  labelled  Eau-de-Cologne. 

"  That's  a  livelier  article  than  beads  or 
cloth,"  said  Demetrious  with  a  laugh.  "  My 
own  idea  too.  The  Brussels  Conference  pro- 
hibited the  sale  of  brandy,  whisky,  gin  and 
a  number  of  other  drinks  to  African  natives, 
but  it  never  occurred  to  it  to  make  Eau- 
de-Cologne  contraband.  A  man  in  Vienna 
makes  and  bottles  it  to  my  order,  overproof 
potato  spirit,  colouring  matter  and  some 
scented  oil  or  other.  Costs  me  fourpence  a 
pint  landed  on  the  coast,  and  I  defy  anyone 
to  say  that  I've  not  a  right  to  call  it  what 
I  like,  or  forbid  my  selling  it  to  niggers. 
And  it  sells  like  hot  cakes.  A  nigger  will 
get  more  drunk  on  a  cupful  of  that  stuff 
than  he  would  on  a  pint  of  straight  gin." 

"  Mr.  Demetrious,"  said  Winifred  sud- 
denly. "  I  hope  you  will  stay  and  have  a 
meal  with  us.  It's  such  a  treat  to  us  to  see 
a  new  face.  You  really  must  let  us  make 
the  most  of  it." 

Darrell  was  amazed.'  He  wondered  if  it 
were  possible  that  Winifred  did  not  realise 
what  an  utterly  obnoxious  bounder  the  man 
was.  His  life  in  Africa  had  kept  him  out 
of  touch  with  drawing-room  insincerities, 
and  he  could  only  suppose  that  Winifred 
had  asked  the  man  to  stay  to  supper  because 
she  wanted  him  to  stay.  If  she  already 
felt  so  hungry  for  the  sight  of  a  new  face 
that  she  could  welcome  a  man  like  Deme- 
trious, how  would  she  regard  the  lonely 
years  ahead  of  her  ? 

"  You  bet  I'll  stay,"  said  Demetrious. 

"  That  will  be  delightful,"  said  Wini- 
fred. 

As  Demetrious  expressed  no  desire  to  wash 
his  hands  or  make  any  other  preparation 


for  the  meal,  Peter  had  no  opportunity  to 
tell  Winifred  what  he  thought  of  her  guest, 
and  when  Chiteema  brought  in  the  soup  he 
was  very  nearly  sulky. 

"  And  now,"  said  Demetrious,  "  I've  a 
business  proposition  to  make.  You  aren't 
in  this  country  for  your  health,  of  course, 
any  more  than  I  am.  We  are  both  of  us 
out  for  what  we  can  get,  and  when  two  men 
have  a  field  pretty  well  to  themselves,  it  is 
better  for  them  to  be  partners  than  rivals. 
I  told  you  that  what  I  take  back  to  the  coast 
transports  itself.  Black  ivory  is  what  I  deal 
in.  I  recruit  labour  in  the  interior  for  work 
on  the  coast  plantations." 

"  I've  heard  some  fishy  stories  about  the 
Indentured  Labour  business,"  said  Darrell, 
"  that  it  isn't  much  else  than  the  slave-trade 
under  a  new  name.  Is  it  true  that  the 
planters  don't  let  the  men  go  when  their 
contracts  have  expired  ?  " 

Demetrious  winked. 

"  That's  not  my  affair,"  he  said.  "  I  get 
ten  pounds  a  man  when  I  hand  the  labour 
over.     That's  all  that  troubles  ma." 

"Is  it  easy  to  get  the  labour  ?  "  asked 
Winifred. 

"  As  easy  as  falling  off  a  log.  Jhe  first 
thing  I  do  on  going  into  a  kraal  is  to  open 
a- bottle  or  two  of  Eau-de-Cologne  and  stand 
drinks  all  round.  Then  I  say  that  I  want 
to  engage  men  to  work  and  that  I'll  pay 
each  man  I  engage  a  month's  wages  in 
advance — -in  Eau-de-Cologne.  The  old  men 
in  the  kra^l  at  once  bring  up  their  sons  to 
enlist  because  it's  the  fathers  who'll  have  the 
month's  wages.  And  the  young  men  don't 
mind  enlisting  because  they  think  that  they 
need  only  come  a  day  or  two's  march  with 
me  and  then  desert  and  push  off  home  again. 
But  when  I've  started  them  on  the  march  I 
make  them  drunk  every  evening  and  each 
morning  give  them  just  enough  to  pull  them 
round  and  make  them  able  to  take  the  road. 
They  won't  be  in  a  hurry  to  desert  while 
there  are  free  drinks  going.  Then  one  night, 
when  I've  collected  enough  labour  to  make 
it  worth  my  while  to  push  off  for  the  coast, 
I  make  them  all  dead-drunk,  and  when  they 
come  to  themselves  next  morning  each  man 
finds  himself  chained  to  the  next  by  th3 
wrist  with  a  fathom  length  of  good  stout 
dog-chain.  In  the  old  days  the  Arabs  used 
to  fasten  them  in  twos,  one  at  each  end  of 
a  log  that  they  had  to  carry  on  their  shoul- 
ders. A  fool's  trick  that.  It  used  to  wear 
them  out  so  that  some  of  them  died  on  the 
road.  I  like  to  land  my  black  ivory  in  good 
condition." 
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"  It  sounds  profitable,"  said  Peter  sneer- 
ingly. 

"  You  bet  it  is  profitable !  And  it's 
honest  too.  I  don't  take  any  but  volunteers. 
If  the  volunteers  don't  know  what  they  are 
letting  themselves  in  for,  that's  not  my  look- 
out. The  hitch  to  the  business  is  that  one 
can  never  play  the  same  game  twice  in  one 
neighbourhood.     One    has    to    go    to    new 


the  old  rhyme  may  have  leered  at  the  fly 
that  it  invited  into  its  parlour. 

"  It's  easy  to  see  which  of  you  has  the 
business  head,"  he  said  banteringly.  "  I 
suggest  that  between  us  we  can  make  one  big 
scoop.  As  your  husband  knows  the  district 
and  the  local  niggers  better  than  I  do,  my  idea 
is  that  he  should  start  some  sort  of  planta- 
tion here  as  an  excuse  for  getting  a  lot  of 
labour  together.  I'll  recruit  for  it. 
There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  get- 
ting them  to  come  and  work  so  near 
their  homes,  and  of  course  he'd  have 
to  treat  them  well  to  keep  them  con- 
tented and  fat.  Then  when  we'd 
collected  a  good  number,  something 
worth  handling,  say  two  or  three 
hundred  head,  I'd  take  them  over, 
rush  them  past  their  homes  by  long 
night  marches,  get  them  to  the  coast 
and  dispose  of  them.  We'll  share 
profits  on  a  fifty-fifty  basis." 

Darrell  pushed  back  his  chair  and 
rose   from   the  table.     He   felt  that 


*  That's  a  livelier  article  than  beads  or  cloth,'  said  Demetrious,  with  a  laugh 
sells  hke  hot  cakes.'  " 


'  And  it 


country  every  journey.  I've  pretty  well 
worked  out  the  Portuguese  territory,  and 
when  the  rumour  went  about  that  the 
British  Government  had  withdrawn  from 
this  end  of  Lake  Madzikulu,  I  thought  I'd 
better  come  up  here  and  break  fresh 
ground." 

**  And  what  exactly  is  it,"  asked  Winifred, 
"  that  you  want  my  husband  to  do  ?  " 

Demetrious  leered  at  her  as  the  spider  of 


he  could  not  tolerate  this  Grseco-Syrian 
ornament  of  the  British  Empire  a  moment 
longer. 

"  If  I  ever  saw  you  again,  I  suppose  you 
mean,"  he  said  sarcastically.  "  Perhaps  you 
might  forget  to  come  back  to  give  me  my 
share  of  the  profits.  I  don't  so  much  object 
to  you  thinking  me  as  big  a  blackguard  as 
yourself,  Mr.  Demetrious,  as  I  do  to  your 
thinking  me  a  fool."     He 'put  a  whistle  to 
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his  lips  and  blew  a  shrill  blast.  At  once  a 
score  of  the  askari  that  he  had  recruited  to 
take  the  place  of  his  bodyguard  of  King's 
African  Kiflemen  emerged  from  the  huts 
that  had  been  the  Riflemen's  barracks  and 
came  running,  halted  within  three  paces  of 
Darrell,  lifted  their  spears  in  salute  and 
stood  waiting  for  orders. 

"  I  am  going  to  give  these  men  orders 
to  search  your  loads  and  smash  every  bottle 
they  find,"  said  Darrell.  "  Would  you  like 
to  go  with  them  and  see  that  they  damage 
nothing  else  ?  " 

"  I'll  put  a  bullet  into  any  one  of  them 
that  touches  my  loads,"  shouted  Demetrious, 
jumping  up  and  drawing  a  revolver.  But 
as  he  did  it  Darrell  snatched  up  a  stick  and 
struck  him  a  smart  blow  on  the  funny  bone. 
The  revolver  dropped  from  his  fingers  and 
the  headman  of  the  askari  promptly  picked 
it  up. 

"  If  you  give  any  trouble,"  said  Darrell, 
"  my  men  will  take  you  down  to  the  lake 
and  wash  you.  You  had  better  clear  out, 
I  think.  If  I  run  across  you  again  it  will 
be  the  worse  for  you." 

Demetrious  prudently  went  a  few  steps 
beyond  the  reach  of  Darrell's  fist,  then 
turned. 

"  I  know  what  your  little  game  is,"  he 
snarled.  "  You  want  to  be  the  only  man 
in  the  field.  You  want  to  squeeze  the 
niggers  and  get  all  the  juice  for  yourself. 
I'm  a  white  man,  aren't  I  ?  I'm  a  British 
subject,  aren't  I  ?  I've  as  good  a  right  here 
as  you  have.  You  look  out,  my  bonny  boy. 
I  haven't  done  with  you  by  a  long  chalk. 
You'll  see  me  again  when  you're  least 
expecting  it,  and  when  you  do  see  me  I'll 
make  you  sorry  for  yourself.  You  watch 
it  that  I  don't  give  you  a  lesson  in  the  way 
I  treat  niggers  that  cross  my  hawse.     You 


— you — you- 


Demetrious's  breath  and 


his  flow  of  ideas  failed  him  at  the  same 
moment.  He  spat  as  far  as  he  could  spit 
in  Winifred's  direction,  and  presently  they 
heard  him  swearing  at  his  carriers,  telling 
them  to  pack  up  and  march. 

''  There  are  people  at  home,"  snorted 
Darrell,  **  who  say  that  European  govern- 
ments have  no  moral  right  to  establish 
white  man's  rule  in  Africa.  They  don't 
seem  to  realise  that  once  a  country  has 
been  opened  up  it  can  never  be  closed  again, 
and  that  if  it  isn't  brought  under  decent 
rule,  ruffians  like  that  beast  will  have  a  free 
hand  in  it." 

"  Quite  true,"  said  Winifred.  "  But, 
Peter  dear,  you  aren't  much  of  a  diplomatist, 


are  you  ?  Why  do  you  think  I  asked  that 
man  to  dinner  ?  " 

"  I  can't  imagine,"  said  Peter,  still  breath- 
ing over-quickly  in  the  excitement  of  his 
anger. 

"  Because  I  saw  at  the  outset  what  kind 
of  man  he  was,  and  I  wanted  to  help  you 
by  finding  out  as  much  as  possible  about 
him." 

''  We  know  all  about  him  now,  at  any 
rate." 

"  No,  we  don't.  '  You  ought  to  have  kept 
him  a  little  longer.  Don't  you  realise  that 
a  man  who  dares  not  go  back  to  a  neigh- 
bourhood that  he  has  once  visited  because 
of  the  harm  and  misery  that  he  has  caused 
there,  carries  his  life  in  his  hands  ?  Don't 
you  suppose  that  he  has  more  followers  than 
just  those  he  brought  here,  and  don't  you 
want  to  find  out  whether  they  are  armed  ?  " 

Darrell  whistled. 

"  By  Jove,  I  never  thought  of  that.  If 
I'm  King  of  this  country,  you  ought  to  be 
Prime  Minister,  Winnie.  I'll  go  over  to  the 
nearest  kraal  and  find  out  what's  known 
about  him." 

"  Will  anyone  there  know  ?  " 

''  The  information  may  not  be  precisely 
accurate, but  they'll  know  something.  Have 
you  never  heard  men  shouting  gossip  from 
hill-top  to  hill-top  ?  A  man  can't  travel  with 
a  large  ulendo  in  this  country  without  people 
knowing  about  it,  and  news  of  his  jnove- 
ments  travels  faster  than  he  can." 

Half  an  hour  later  Darrell  came  back 
looking  very  grave. 

"  You  were  right,  Winnie,"  he  said. 
"  That  fellow  Demetrious  has  a  big  camp 
about  thirty  miles  from  here.  He  has  from 
fifty  to  sixty  men  in  his  ulendo,  and  each  of 
them  carries  a  modern  rifle.  A  chief  through 
whose  district  he  passed  two  days  ago  sent 
me  word  of  him.  His  messenger  lingered 
on  the  road,  of  course,  to  tell  his  news  to 
everybody  except  myself.  If  I  hadn't  gone 
over  to  the  kraal  I  shouldn't  have  heard 
about  it  till  to-morrow.  I  came  back  here 
to  protect  the  Akapolo  agaimt  the  Wanazoa, 
but  it  appears  that  I've  got  to  protect  the 
Wanazoa  against  an  imitation  white  man." 

"  And  what  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it  ?  " 

"  Chase  him  out  of  the  country,  of  course. 
But  the  question  is — how  ?  I'll  send  a 
messenger  with  a  letter  to  Sir  Humphrey 
Stark  about  him,  but  I  doubt  if  the  Home 
Government  will  let  him  move  in  the  matter. 
Besides,  the  messenger  will  have  to  go  on 
foot   all   the   way,  so   the   letter   will   take 
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about  a  fortnight  to  reach  Kilibula,  and  I 
can't  leave  Demetrious  alone  all  that  time. 
I'll  get  the  letter  of!  first  and  then  think 
out  something  to  do." 

"  Where  do  you  think  I've  got  an  inspira- 
tion from  ?  "  he  said  an  hour  later.  **  The 
Latin  Grammar.  A  sentence  that  I  used  to 
have  to  translate  kept  running  in  my  head 
till  it  gave  me  an  idea.  '  Csesar  laid  waste 
the  country  as  far  as  ^ — I  forget  where. 
That's  what  I'll  have  to  do.  To  send  naked 
Wanazoa  spearmen  against  a  force  armed 
with  sixty  modern  rifles  would  be  sheer 
butchery.  I  won't  fight  the  man.  I'll 
starve  him  till  he  surrenders." 

4:  :|c  ^H  4:  H( 

It  was  late  on  the  following  evening  before 
Demetrious  returned  to  his  main  camp,  and 
when  he  reached  it  he  had  not  decided  how 
to  revise  his  plans. 

His  chance  of  kidnapping  Wanazoa  seemed 
to  be  gone,  for  he  felt  sure  that  Darrell, 
who,  he  was  still  convinced,  lived  among  the 
tribe  merely  to  exploit  them  in  some  way  or 
other,  would,  in  order  to  earn  their  gratitude, 
broadcast  a  warning.  But  he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  returning  to  the  coast  empty-handed, 
especially  since  he  was  beginning  to  tire  of 
a  country  that  had  recently  seemed  to  be 
growing  to  know  too  much  about  him.  He 
ardently  wished  to  bring  of!  some  big  cowp 
that  would  enable  him  to  retire  and  live  a 
life  of  ease  in  Persia  or  Mexico  or  some  other 
favoured  country  where  the  law  shows  a 
broad-minded  tolerance  towards  people  who 
have  money  to  spend.  Gradually  a  plan 
for  activities  even  more  profitable  than  kid- 
napping began  to  grow  in  his  mind.  He 
had  had  a  long  experience  of  the  parts  of 
Africa  that  are  beyond  the  limits  of  Euro- 
pean control,  and  he  knew  that  normally 
in  such  parts  each  tribe  lives  in  a  state  of 
more  or  less  spasmodic  war  with  its  neigh- 
bours. The  scheme  that  he  evolved  was  to 
interest  himself  in  tribal  politics,  blow  some 
long-standing  quarrel  into  a  blaze  and  place 
himself  and  his  armed  followers  on  the  side 
of  the  stronger  party,  on  the  understanding 
that  his  share  of  the  loot  was  to  be  any 
ivory  found  in  the  kraals  of  the  vanquished 
and  as  many  able-bodied  captives  as  were 
necessary  to  transport  it  to  the  coast.  By 
careful  management  it  should  be  possible 
to  leave  the  defeated  strong  enough  to 
cherish  hopes  of  revenge,  so  that  he  could 
at  a  suitable  moment  change  sides,  wage 
war  oh  his  former  aUies  and  thus  get  from 
them  also  such  ivory  as  they  might  happen 
to  have.. 


Demetrious  was  a  robber,  but  he  was  also 
a  business  man.  Having  roughed  out  his 
plan,  he  took  paper  and  made  calculations, 
not  as  to  the  cost  of  the  campaign — his 
allies,  each  in  their  turn,  would  have  to  pay 
that — but  as  to  the  profit  likely  to  accrue 
from  it.  He  knew  that  elephants  were 
scarce  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Madzi- 
kulu,  but  had  at  one  time  been  plentiful. 
He  knew  that  a  sort  of  jackdaw  instinct 
had  for  centuries  past  impelled  Africans  to 
hoard  ivory,  generally  burying  it  under  the 
floors  of  their  huts.  He  considered  that  a 
year's  vigorous  campaigning,  six  months 
against  half  the  tribe,  and  another  six 
months  against  the  other  half,  should  pro- 
duce at  the  very  lowest  estimate  as  much 
ivory  as  two  hundred  men  could  carry. 
Ivory  that  has  been  buried  a  hundred  years 
does  not  fetch  quite  as  good  a  price  as  fresh 
ivory,  but  putting  the  price  of  what  he  might 
get  at  as  low  a  figure  as  £40  a  hundred- 
weight, two  hundred  loads  of  it  should  be 
worth  £8,000,  and  the  fees  he  would  get  from 
the  planters  for  transferring  to  their  service 
the  men  who  carried  it  would  bring  the 
profits  up  to  £10,000.  It  was  worth  trying. 
But  first  he  must  clear  from  his  path  anyone 
through  whom  European  Powers  might  get 
to  know  of  his  activities.  His  guide  had 
told  him  that  there  were  two  missionaries 
and  a  trader  in  the  country.  Demetrious 
determined  to  start  at  sunset,  make  a  forced 
march,  covering  the  distance  to  Darrell's 
homa  in  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours,  capture 
it  by  surprise,  then  swoop  down  on  the 
trader's  store  and  the  mission-station  before 
their  occupants  had  time  to  escape. 

The  weakest  point  in  an  otherwise  admir- 
able plan  was  that  it  had  taken  Demetrious 
three  days  to  make  it,  during  which  time 
all  the  natives  within  a  day's  march  of  his 
camp  had  under  Darrell's  orders  been  very 
busy.  Except  in  the  most  favoured  parts  of 
Central  Africa,  the  route  that  a  ulendo  must 
follow  is  determined  by  the  position  of  water. 
When  Demetrious  reached  the  first  well  on 
the  line  of  his  march  towards  Darrell's  boma, 
he  found  it  full  of  newly  dug  earth.  It  took 
his  thirsty  men  twelve  hours  to  clean  it  out, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  they  were  too 
weary  to  continue  the  march.  Demetrious 
let  them  rest  till  dawn  of  the  next  day, 
then  marched  again,  but  when  he  found 
that  the  next  well  also  needed  excavating, 
he  modified  his  plans.  He  changed  his 
course  and  made  straight  for  the  lake, 
reaching  it  late  in  the  evening  at  a  point 
eight  miles  from  the  boma.     But  now  the 
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time  occupied  ou  the  march  had  lengthened 
to  forty- eight  hours,  and  the  chance  of 
captuning  the  homa  by  surprise  had  weakened 
almost  to  vanishing  point.  By  this  time, 
Demetrious  realised  with  disgust,  Darrell 
had  probably  garrisoned  it  strongly  with 
spearmen.  He  decided  to  rest  his  jaded  men 
till  midnight,  then  march,  attack  the  homa 
at  dawn,  and  capture  it  at  all  costs. 

4:  He  «  He  4( 

When  Darrell  wrote  to  the  Commissioner 
he  forgot  that  a  telegraph-line  was  being 
laid  along  the  shore  of  the  lake  and  that  it 
had  already  reached  within  a  hundred  miles 
of  his  homa.  By  good  fortune  the  overseer 
in  charge  of  the  construction  camp  was  a 
man  of  sound  sense.  When  a  weary  runner 
came  into  his  camp,  saying  that  he  had  been 
told  to  carry  a  letter  to  Kilibula  with  all 
possible  speed,  he  took  on  himself  the  respon- 
sibility of  opening  it  and  telegraphing  its 
contents  in  full.  Sir  Humphrey  Stark 
cabled  it  on  to  Whitehall  with  an  addition 
of  his  own  to  the  effect  that,  unless  counter- 
ordered,  he  proposed  to  put  a  Company  of 
King's  African  Eifles  on  to  a  lake-steamer 
and  take  them  to  arrest  Paulo  Demetrious. 
This  cablegram  a  hastily  summoned  Cabinet 
met  to  discuss  some  hours  before  that  greasy 
picaroon  marched  to  attack  Darrell's  homa. 

He  made  for  the  assault  elaborate  plans 
which  proved  absolutely  unnecessary,  for 
he  found  it  deserted.  This  disconcerted 
him,  for  he  supposed  that  Darrell  was  already 
in  full  flight  in  the  direction  of  Kilibula  and 
would  without  doubt  report  his  movements 
to  the  authorities  there.  To  vent  his  spite, 
he  set  fire  to  the  huts,  then  marched  to 
the  mission-station  and  found  that,  too, 
abandoned.  He  burned  that  as  well  and 
pushed  on  to  the  store.  Here  he  met  with 
another  disappointment.  It,  too,  was  de- 
serted, but  everything  worth  taking  had  been 
carried  away.  There  was  nothing  to  loot — 
not  so  much  as  a  sack  of  grain  or  a  single 
tin  of  bully-beef. 

This  was  a  serious  blow,  for  in  Central 
Africa  a  ulendo  has  to  live  on  the  country, 
obtaining  food  at  each  kraal  through  which 
it  passes.  More  than  a  week  had  now  passed 
since  Demetrious's  visit  to  Darrell,  and  the 
meal-bags  that  his  men  carried  were  nearly 
empty.  He  camped  in  the  abandoned  gal- 
vanised store  and  sent  a  dozen  men  out 
to  buy  food  at  the  nearest  kraals.  They 
returned  with  the  news  that  every  kraal 
within  ten  miles  had  been  abandoned,  every 
head  of  cattle  driven  off,  every  granary 
emptied. 


The  news  was  both  disquieting  and  re- 
assuring :  disquieting  because  he  badly 
needed  food  for  his  men  ;  reassuring  because 
it  seemed  to  prove  that  Darrell  was  still  in 
the  country.  Savages  may  lay  waste  an 
enemy's  country,  but  such  desperate  strategy 
as  devastating  their  own  in  order  to  dis- 
comfort an  invader  would  not  occur  to  them 
unless  guided  by  a  master-mind. 

Demetrious  acted  with  energy.  In  order 
to  be  able  to  move  as  rapidly  as  possible,  he 
hid  all  his  heavy  loads,  his  cases  of  Eau-de- 
Cologne  and  boxes  of  reserve  ammunition, 
in  a  thicket  where  none  but  himself  and  his 
men  was  likely  to  find  them,  then  marched 
in  search  of  food,  following  the  course  of  a 
river  so  as  not  again  to  be  hindered  by  failure 
to  get  water.  As  his  ulendo  strung  along 
the  valley  he  knew  that  its  movements  were 
watched,  for  often  he  heard  from  a  hill-top 
the  shout  of  a  scout  announcing  its  approach 
to  someone  farther  off.  In  the  river  valley 
kraals  were  comparatively  thickly  clustered. 
He  found  each  gutted  and  deserted,  but 
the  inhabitants  had  fled  in  haste,  and  on 
the  groun  d  by  the  overturned  granaries  lay 
enough  grain  to  be  worth  sweeping  up.  In 
some  cases  the  pigs,  too  obstinate  to  drive 
and  too  heavy  to  carry,  had  been  left  behind, 
and  once  he  came  on  a  cow  that  had  been 
lamed  and  abandoned. 

Demetrious's  situation,  therefore,  though 
awkward,  was  as  yet  by  no  means  desperate. 
He  had  two  alternatives  before  him — to 
abandon  his  enterprise  altogether  and  return 
whence  he  had  come,  or  to  collect  what  food 
he  could  and  follow  the  tracks  of  the  herds 
to  wherever  they  had  been  driven.  If  he 
had  been  influenced  solely  by  desire  for  gain, 
he  would  probably  have  taken  the  former 
course,  since  with  the  whole  country  alarmed 
against  him  his  chances  of  profitably  stirring 
up  civil  war  in  it  were  slender.  But  rage 
against  Darrell  was  now  his  dominant 
motive.  He  killed  the  lamed  cow  and  a 
dozen  of  the  pigs,  converted  their  flesh  into 
biltong,  an  easily  portable  form  of  food  that 
will  keep  for  an  indefinite  time,  by  cutting 
it  into  strips  and  drying  it  over  a  fire  till 
it  was  as  juiceless  and  as  hard  as  leather. 
This  gave  him  enough  food  to  last  a  week, 
and  when  all  was  ready  he  led  his  men  in 
the  direction  in  which  the  cattle  had  been 
taken. 

The  tracks  he  followed  led  him  always 
uphill  till  they  wound  in  and  out  of  the  bases 
of  naked  limestone  hills  along  a  path  so 
narrow  that  his  party  had  to  go  in  single 
file,  and  so  steep  and  rugged  that  it  was 
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difficult  for  each  man  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  man  ahead.  It  was  dangerous  country 
to  invade,  for  the  terrain  was  admirably- 
adapted  for  the  laying  of  ambushes.  In  fact, 
its  suitability  for  defence  against  invasion 
had,  before  the  days  of  Darrell's  rule,  saved 
its  inhabitants,  the  Akapolo,  from  extermina- 
tion by  Wanazoa  raiders.  Demetrious  was 
no  fool.  He  knew  the  risks  he  ran  in  pene- 
trating it.  But  the  proverb  about  the 
cowardice  of  bullies  is  more  comforting  than 
true.  Though  his  men  murmured,  he  led 
them  resolutely  on. 

For  five  days  Demetrious  engaged  in  a 
form  of  cat-and-mouse  warfare,  if  such  can 
be  imagined,  in  which  the  odds  are  all  in 
favour  of  the  mice.  He  frequently  heard  his 
enemies,  but  seldom  saw  them,  and  never 
had  the  satisfaction  of  firing  so  much  as 
a  single  shot.  But  whenever  he  passed 
through  a  gorge  between  precipitous  hills, 
great  boulders  rolled  down,  breaking  the 
limbs  of  his  men  and  frighteiiing  even  more 
men  than  they  hurt.  Fear  was  the  enemy's 
chief  weapon,  for  Demetrious's  men,  though 
they  would  have  delighted  to  surround  a 
kraal  at  night,  set  fire  to  the  thatch  and  fire 
on  the  terrified  inhabitants  as  they  fled, 
had  no  heart  for  this  kind  of  warfare.  Each 
morning  when  he  called  the  roll  Demetrious 
found  that  there  had  been  desertions  during 
the  previous  night.  At  the  end  of  the  five 
days  he  had  lost  six  men,  killed  or  maimed, 
from  falling  boulders,  and  thirteen  men  by 
desertion  ;  moreover,  his  food  supplies  were 
running  low  again. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  a  mystery  to  Deme- 
trious that  though  on  many  occasions  he  saw 
from  a  hill-top  cattle  grazing  in  an  adjoining 
valley,  they  always  disappeared  before  he 
could  reach  them.  But  once  he  got  suffi- 
ciently close  to  a  herd  to  see  the  herdsmen 
drive  it  into  a  cave.  Leaving  a  party  of  his 
men  to  guard  his  rear,  he  advanced  into  the 
cave  only  to  find  it  empty.  It  had  as  many 
outlets  as  an  octopus  has  tentacles,  through 
one  of  which,  as  he  supposed,  the  cattle  had 
been  driven  to  another  grazing  ground. 
This  idea  was  confirmed  when  he  examined 
other  caves.  He  found  that  most  of  the 
hills  were  honeycombed  with  underground 
passages,  dimly  but  sufficiently  lit  by  day- 
light that  filtered  through  crevi«'es  overhead. 
On  the  sixth  day  his  luck  seemed  to  change. 
Skirting  cautiously  round  the  side  of  a  hill, 
he  came  in  sight  of  a  herd  of  cattle  grazing 
not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  He  halted 
the  men  in  the  lead  of  his  party  till  all  had 
come  up,  then  advanced  at  the  run.     As  he 


approached,  the  herdsmen  set  up  a  shout, 
collected  the  herd  and  drove  it  towards  the 
mouth  of  a  near-by  cave.  Demetrious  and 
his  men  gained  on  the  cattle  so  rapidly  that 
when  the  last  of  the  beasts  entered  the  cave 
he  was  less  than  fifty  yards  behind  it.  With- 
out stopping  to  detail  a  guard  for  his  rear, 
he  followed  into  the  cave,  but  the  moment 
after  the  last  of  his  men  entered  it  an 
avalanche  of  stones  and  tree-trunks  fell  with 
a  roar,  blocking  its  mouth.  A  minute  later 
he  saw  the  herdsmen  escape  by  another 
outlet.  Then  that,  too,  was  blocked  with 
falling  stones.  The  herd  had  been  a  bait 
for  the  trap  into  which  he  had  fallen. 

It  was  Rock,  the  missionary,  who,  remem- 
bering what  he  had  read  about  guerilla  war- 
fare in  the  Balkans,  had  hit  on  the  idea  of 
anchoring  tree-trunks  to  the  slope  of  a  hill 
with  greenhide  ropes  and  piling  stones 
against  them  in  such  a  manner  that  when 
the  ropes  were  cut  the  logs  and  stones  would 
crash  down  in  the  valley  below.  But  it  was 
Donald,  the  trader,  who  hit  on  the  idea  of 
using  the  device  to  close  the  mouth  of  the 
trap  they  baited.  Now  that  Demetrious  was 
caught,  the  question  of  what  was  to  be  done 
with  him  arose.  The  five  whites,  Peter, 
Winifred,  the  two  missionaries  and  the  trader, 
sat  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave  that  had  been 
their  last  camping-;place — never  for  two 
nights  in  succession  had  they  slept  in  the 
same  place  since  Demetrious's  advance  into 
the  hills — and  debated  the  matter. 

"  The  thing  to  do  now,"  said  Darrell,  *'  is 
to  open  the  mouth  of  the  cave  just  enough 
for  one  man  to  come  out  at  a  time,  surrender- 
ing his  rifle  as  he  comes.  When  I  have 
disarmed  them,  I  can  send  a  party  of  spear- 
men to  see  them  out  of  the  country.  I  don't 
think  they  will  come  back.  But  I  can't  feel 
so  sure  that  Demetrious  will  not  come  back, 
and  next  time  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  catch 
him.  I  can't  keep  him  a  prisoner  in- 
definitely. The  only  alternative  I  can  see 
is  to  shoot  him  out  of  hand." 

"  Wi'out  a  jury  to  try  him,"  said  Donald, 
"  that  would  be  illegal." 

"  So  would  keeping  him  a  prisoner  be 
illegal.  Besides,  I  know  nothing  against 
him  except  what  he  has  told  me  with  his 
own  mouth.  I'm  booked  for  Bow  Street 
whatever  happens.  I  reaUse  now  what  Sir 
Humphrey  Stark  meant  when  he  said  that 
the  course  I  had  chosen  would  lead  to  glory 
or  the  gallows." 

"  I  feel  bound  to  remind  you,"  said  Rock, 
"  that  you  yourself  have  done  nothing  illegal 
as    yet.     It    was    the    Wanazoa    and    the 
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Akapolo  who  between  them  waged  war  on 
this  Demetrious.  All  you  did  was  to  advise 
them.  If  you  let  Demetrious  go,  no  one  can 
bring  any  charge  against  you." 

"  And  if  I  let  him  go  I  shall  have  on  my 
conscience  all  the  men  whom  in  the  future 
he  may  carry  into  slavery,  all  the  homes  he 
may  wreck,  all  the  hate  against  the  white 


over,  now  that  he  had  triumphed,  excite- 
ment no  longer  steeled  his  courage.  Re- 
action had  set  in.  He  felt  very  weary,  very 
unhappy,  painfully  anxious  to  shirk  the 
responsibility  that  Fate  had  thrust  on  him. 
Presently  he  sighed,  rose  and  beckoned  the 
missionary  to  follow  him. 

"  I  am  going  to  shoot  him,"  he  said,  when 


races  of  which  he  will  be  the  cause.  On  the 
one  side  there  are  my  own  safety  and  my 
wife's  happiness  to  consider  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  welfare  of  who  knows  how  many 
defenceless  people.  Which  ought  to  tip  the 
balance  ?  What  do  you  think,  Winifred  ? 
What  ought  I  to  do  ?  " 

"  I  don't  want  you  to  do  what  you  think 
safest,  Peter,"  said  Winifred  slowly.  **  I  want 
you  to  do  what  you  think  right." 

Parrell  hesitated.     I^ow  that  the  fight  was 


they  were  out  of  hearing  of  the  others.  "  I 
asked  you  to  come  with  me  because — well — 
you  might  say  a  few  words  to  prepare  him." 

On  their  way  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave 
they  met  Faku,  the  Akapolo  chief,  followed 
by  a  dozen  men  carrying  pots  on  their  heads. 
Faku  had  bitterly  resented  the  carrying  of 
war  into  his  country,  for  the  Wanazoa  herds 
had  eaten  grass  needed  by  the  cattle  belong- 
ing to  his  own  tribe. 

"  Baba,"  said  the  old  chief.    "  The  mlandu 
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is  finished.  I  have  brought  these  for  proof." 
He  took  the  pot  from  the  man  behind  him 
and  held  up  by  the  hair  the  severed  head  of 
Demetrious.  "  The  other  heads  are  in  the 
other  pots.  There  are  twenty  and  nine  all 
told." 

♦  «  He  »i« 


furniture  as  a  belated  wedding  present. 
Lady  Stark  won't  have  any  further  use  for  it, 
as  we  go  home  for  good  in  a  month's  time.'* 
Darrell,  depressed  and  miserable,  ex- 
pressed his  thanks  as  cordially  as  he  could, 
and  asked  Sir  Humphrey  who  was  to  succeed 
him  in  the  Commissionerehip. 


On  the  day  after  Darrell's  return  to  his 
ruined  boma  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  arrived 
there,  bringing  the  Commissioner  and  towing 
barges  full  of  now  unwanted  Riflemen. 

"  Your  home  seems  pretty  well  gutted," 
said  Sir  Humphrey.  "  Never  mind.  You 
can  build  again,  and  I'll  give  you  my  own 


'* '  Baba,'  said  the  old  chief,  '  the  mlandu  is  finished. 
I  have  brought  these  for  proof.'  He  took  the  pot 
from  the  man  behind  him  and  held  up  the  severed  head 
of  Demetrious.  '  The  other  heads  are  in  the  other  pots. 
There  are  twenty  and  nine  all  told.'  " 


"  You  are,"  said  Sir  Humphrey.  "  The 
Colonial  Secretary  has  discovered  that  you 
are  not,  as  was  at  first  supposed,  a  head- 
strongjSelf-opinionated  youngster  who  prefers 
running  his  own  show  to  obeying  orders,  but 
a  vigorous  and  resolute  official  who  can  be 
trusted  to  deal  with  an  emergency  without 
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the  delay  of  a  reference  to  headquarters.  I 
know  you  don't  want  to  leave  your  Wanazoa 
pals,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not 
make  this  end  of  the  lake  the  headquarters 
of  the  Administration  instead  of  Kilibula." 

Darrell's  heart  sank.  He  still  believed 
that  he  had  brought  himself  within  reach 
of  the  law  by  waging  unauthorised  war  on  a 
British  subject,  forfeiting  his  right  to  be  re- 
tained in  Government  service  and  making  it 
impossible  for  him  to  receive  the  amazing 
and  unexpected  promotion  offered  him.  He 
told  Sir  Humphrey  of  Demetrious's  fate,  and 
added,  "  I  can't  shelter  behind  Faku  and 
Matipa,  because,  though  it  was  their  tribes- 
men who  did  what  you  may  call  the  actual 
fighting,  it  was  I  who  pulled  the  strings.'' 


*'  Don't  worry  your  head  about  that,"  said 
Sir  Humphrey.  **  It  seems  that  when  you 
chucked  your  job  you  did  it  only  verbally. 
The  Colonial  Secretary  is  prepared  to  over- 
look what  you  said  in  a  moment  of  justifiable 
excitement.  So  you  were  still  a  Government 
servant  when  you  took  the  field  against 
Demetrious,  and  as  such  had  full  authority 
to  do  what  you  did.  In  fact,  your  promotion 
to  Commissioner's  rank  was  gazetted  nearly 
a  fortnight  ago.  One  other  piece  of  news 
I've  got  for  you.  By  way  of  solace  to  your 
wounded  feelings,  the  Prime  Minister  has 
recommended  His  Majesty,  although  you  are 
still  only  a  youngster,  to  confer  on  you  a 
knighthood  of  the  Most  Distinguished  Order 
of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George." 


WINTER  EVENING  IN  THE  BARN. 

A     BARN — warmed  with  the  body-heat 
'*^^     Of  cattle  housed  from  cold  and  rain — 
An  odour — rising  moist  and  sweet  : 
The  breath  of  hay  crunched  fine  with  grain, 
And  that  thing — beautiful  and  wise, 
That  looks  out  from  a  milch  cow's  eyes. 

The  farmer  on  a  low  stool  bends, 
His  head  pressed  to  a  muscled  flank, 
With  steady  strip  and  pull  he  sends 
A  white  stream  to  a  foaming  bank. 
A  strip — a  pull — a  strip — a  pull — 
The  sound  tells  when  the  pail  is  full. 


A  swish  of  hay — the  warm  milk  flows, 

The  barn  grows  dark,  the  rafters  dim— 

The  farmer— straightening  stiffly— goes, 

A  sleek  cat  following  after  him. 

And  on  the  straw — their  lumped  knees  bent — 

The  grave -eyed  cows  lie  down  content, 

GRACE  NOLL  CROWELL. 


'*  The  roofs  of  these  houses  were  a  deh'ght  to  Nigger,  who 

early  found  out    that  to  step  gingerly  out  of   Kilton's 

attic  window  was  to  enter  a  cat's  paradise." 


THE    KITTEN 

e     By  ERNEST  GOODWIN     <, 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    HUTTON    MITCHELL 


® 


IF  ever  you  should  drop  in  to  witness  and 
listen  to  either  of  those  two  popular 
light  operas,  "  The  Porcelain  Prince,"  or 
"  Jeannette,"  during  their  occasional  London 
revival  or  their  provincial  tours,  you  will 
have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Mr.  Slingsby 
Kilton  singing  the  male  leading-part  in 
each  (.baritone). 

Slingsby  Kilton  is  quite  a  good  singer, 
very  enthusiastic  about  his  art,  and  with  a 
naturally  pleasing  voice.  He  is  not,  however, 
what  you  might  call  a  once-in-a-century 
phenomenon.  People  have  been  heard  to 
express  surprise  at  the  solid  and  permanent 
nature  of  his  grip  on  those  two  very  showy 
parts  in  those  justly  successful  operas,  and 
wonder  how  Kilton  worked  it.  "  In- 
fluence "  they  say — and  they  say  quite 
rightly. 

It  was  influence.     A  string  was  pulled. 


® 


It  was  the  Girl  Next  Door  who  pulled  the 
string.     At  the  same  time,  if  it  hadn't  been 

for  Nigger 

The  story,  in  fact,  rightly  and  properly 
starts  with  a  discussion  about  Nigger. 


"  But,*'  remonstrated  Kilton,  "  my  cat 
is  not  even  full  grown." 

"  I  don't  say  that  the  cat  was  large,  but 
the  savagery " 

"  Oh,  come  I  " 

"  — of  its  manner,  its  flaming  yellow 
eyes *' 

"  '  Gleaming,'  if  you  like,"  said  Kilton, 
"  gleaming  with  intelligence." 

"  Flaming,"  repeated  the  young  lady 
firmly.     "  It's  ferocious  growls " 

Kilton  looked  at  her  pityingly  and  held 
his  tongue. 
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"  — which  exhibited  its  teeth  in  a  maniac 
manner " 

Kilton  began  to  get  hot  at  the  collar — or 
rather  where  his  collar  would  have  been  if 
he  had  been  given  proper  time  to  dress  for 
this  interview.  As  it  was  he  had  delayed 
only  to  slip  his  grey  flannels  over  his  pyjama 
legs,  a  cardigan  over  the  jacket,  and  hurry 
downstairs.  He  thanked  his  stars  that  by 
good  luck  he  had  finished  shaving  when  she 
called. 

"  *  Maniac,'  "  he  repeated.  "  Excuse  me, 
but  I  begin  to  feel  sure  you  are  mistaken  as 
to  the  identity  of  the  cat.  My  cat  is  a 
gentle  and  refined  creature.  Its  eyes  don't 
flame  ;  they  beam,  amiably.  It  does  not 
growl.  It  purrs,  musically,  and  its  manners 
are  as  irreproachable  as  yo — mi — ours." 

''  It  was  your  cat,"  persisted  the  young 
lady,  whose  unexpected  call  at  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning  had  sent  Kilton's 
landlady  flying  up  the  stairs  for  him.  "  I've 
often  seen  it.  You  have  a  habit  of  leaning 
out  of  your  window  and  calling  it " 

"  '  Nigger,'  "  said  Kilton. 

"  Some  such  name — at  twelve  o'clock  at 
night,  and  later." 

"  Its  bedtime,"  explained  Kilton.  "  I 
train  my  cat  to  go  to  bed  at  decent 
hours." 

"  You  beat  a  spoon  on  a  plate  to  make  it 
come  off  the  roof." 

"  Well,  admitting  all  that,"  replied  Kilton, 
stubbornly,  "  I  still  protest  against  the 
unfair  description.  '  Savagery/  *  maniac/ 
really " 

"  And  when/'  continued  the  young  lady 
coldly,  "  the  animal  comes  flying  through 
the  window  on  to  one's  pillow,  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  flaring  eyes " 

"  I  say/'  interrupted  Kilton,  "  did  she 
really  ?  I'm  sorry.  I  apologise.  I'll  stop 
her.     I'll  chastise  her " 

"  Oh  no  !  " 

"  Yes,  I'll  take  the  hide  off  her.  I  hope 
she  didn't  startle  you.  She  meant  to  be 
friendly,  I'm  sure."  He  looked  her  over. 
"  Yes,"  he  repeated,.  "  I'm  sure  she  only 
wanted  to  be  friendly." 

He  spoke  very  earnestly  indeed.  She 
lifted  her  chin  a  little,  and  a  faint  added 
flush  of  colour  appeared  in  her  cheeks. 
Kilton's  desire  to  apologise  was  becoming 
abject. 

"I  do  hope  you  won't  allow  yourself 
to  fret  over  the  untoward  incident."  (He 
felt  he  was  doing  things  handsomely. 
"  Untoward  incident."  Very  neat.  Wasn't 
she  wonderful  ?)     **  I  will  take  every  possible 


step,"  he  went  on,  warmly,   "  to  see  that 
you  are  not  annoyed  again." 

"  Oh,  it  wasn't  me,"  said  the  young 
lady. 

II  Not  ?  " 

"  No.  It  was  my — Mrs.  Wycherley — 
my  employer." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Kilton. 

He  eyed  her  coldly.  "  Is  that  the  person 
with  the  mauve  cap  I  catch  sight  of  at 
the  ground-floor  window  next  door  at  odd 
times,  may  I  ask  1  " 

"  Possibly.     Probably." 

"And  it  was  her  window  the  cat  got 
through — on  to  her  pillow  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Not*  yours  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  And  she  sent  you — d'you  mean  to  tell 
me  that  you  allow  yourself  to  be  sent  round 
here  at  this  time  in  the  morning " 

The  young  lady  flushed. 

"  It  has  gone  eleven,"  she  said  acidly. 
"  I  apologise  if  I  have  unfortunately  dis- 
turbed your  slumbers  unusually  early. 
And  as  to  allowing  myself  to  be  sent,  I  am 
discharging  a  very  reasonable  duty  towards 
my  employer." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Kilton.  "  If 
I  speak  in  heat  it  is  not  so  much  because  of 
my  own  feelings  as  of  the  reputation  of  my 
cat,  who  I  may  say  is  quite  alone  in  the 
world  if  it  were  not  for  me.  So" — he  paused 
and  looked  severely  at  her — "  I  may  take  it 
that  the  terms  of  opprobrium  you  have 
used  so  freely  are  not  your  own  imaginings 
but  those  of  the  person  in  the  violet  head- 
gear ?  " 

"  I  am  following  Mrs.  Wycherley'^ 
description,  naturally." 

*'  A  prejudiced  person,"  put  in  Kilton. 

"  Possibly.  Still,  as  I  say,  when  a  cat 
comes  flying  through  your  window  at  one 
o'clo " 

"  Come  now,"  said  Kilton,  who  thought 
the  trouble  had  gone  far  enough.  "  You 
know  my  cat,  Miss — I  didn't  quite 
catch ?  " 

He  hoped  she  would  give  him  her  name. 
He  wanted  to  know  her  name.  She  was 
the  sort  of  girl  whose  name  you  wanted  to 
know. 

"  Mrs.  Wycherley's  companion,"  she  gave 
him  promptly  and  finally. 

"  Quite  so/'  said  the  baffled  Kilton. 
"  Er — quite  so.  Well,  you  know  my 
'  Nigger,'  and  I  put  it  to  you,  if  a  well- 
mannered,  well-bred,  handsome  cat,  like 
mine,  should  come  gliding  on  to  your  pillow, 
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would  you — come  how,  as  tiian  to — as  one 
reasonable  person  to  another " 

''  I  am  not  prepared  to  follow  you  there," 
said  the  young  lady,  who  was  getting  restive. 
"  I  can  only  tell  you  that  if  this  savage 
animal  is  not  kept  under  proper  control  we 
shall  inform  the  police " 

"  Wow  !  '^  said  Kilton. 

"  — and  bring  an  action  for  damages " 

He  was  speechless. 

"  ■ — and  apply  for  an  injunction  directing 
you  to  restrain  your  cat " 

"  This,"  said  Kilton,  "  is  not  from  you. 
It  is  from  the  person  with  the  purple  crest 
adornment." 

"  It  is  a  formal  intimation  from  Mrs. 
Wycherley,"  said  the  young  lady,  and 
turned  towards  the  hall  door. 

They  had  been  talking  in  the  hall. 
Kilton,  who  had  only  one  room,  on  the  top 
floor- — a  garret,  to  be  quite  frank — could  . 
not  well  invite  a  strange  young  lady  up 
there  to  tell  him  what  her  visit  was  about. 
He  wished  he  could.  She  grew  on  his 
realisation  rapidly.  He  didn't  know  much 
about  frocks,  but  hers  seemed  right.  Her 
hat — that  seemed  right,  too.  And  her 
gloves.  And  the  way  she  stood.  And  the 
touch  of  high  colour,  and  the  gloss  on  her 
hair,  and — Kilton  wished  the  hall  had  been 
longer  as  he  followed  her.  He  wished  he 
had  got  up  a  bit  earlier  and  had  dressed 
more  completely. 

He  opened  the  front  door  for  her.  She 
gave  him  a  stiff  nod  and  passed  out.  He 
thought  of  something  to  detain  her  just  a 
moment. 

**'  I  say — where  are  we — just  ?  " 

She  stopped  a  few  steps  down  and  looked 
round.  She  smiled.  It  was  a  heart- 
wringing  smile,  with  just  a  flash  of  white 
teeth,  and  eyes  uplifted  and  turned  side- 
ways over  her  shoulder. 

■^  Well,  I've  given  you  your  warning," 
she  said. 

'^  I  know."  He  tried  hard  to  think  of 
another  remark.  "  That's  your  room,  along 
the  roof,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Er — yes,"  she  said,  the  smile  dis- 
appearing immediately. 

"  I  only  meant — that — I've  seen  you 
looking  out,  once  or  twice  when  I've  been 
calling  Nigger.  I  hope  the  spoon  and  plate 
don't  annoy  you." 

*'  Well,  you  don't  want  to  break  the  plate, 
do  you  ?  "     She  smiled  again. 

"  I'll  be  much  quieter  in  future,"  he 
assured  her.  "  By  the  way,  about  this 
prowling  on  the  roofs.     I  shall  get  a  bit  of 


wire  netting  and  put  it  over  my  win- 
dow." 

"  I'm  sorry,"  she  said,  "  but  you  see  Mrs. 
Wycherley  is  such  a  nervous  and  touchy 
old  lady,  and  she  dislikes  cats,  and  she 
isn't  at  all  used  to  controlling  her  dis- 
likes  " 

"  Rather  rough  on  you,"  ventured  Kilton 
with  sympathy,  and  knew  instantly  what  a 
mistake  he  had  made. 

She  froze. 

"  The  only  matter  I  came  to  discuss  with 
you  is  your  cat.  Good  morning."  She 
turned  and  went  down  the  rest  of  the  long 
flight  of  front  steps. 

Kilton,  properly  snubbed,  went  upstairs 
and  dressed  himself  abstractedly.  So  ab- 
stractedly that  he  shaved  himself  without 
remembering  that  he  had  done  so  once 
already  that  morning. 


Kilton  did  not  go  round  to  McGrath's 
that  evening  as  usual.  He  stayed  in  his 
room.  It  was  a  bed-sitting-room  which 
he  rented,  "  furnished,"  for  ten  shillings  a 
week.  He  "  did "  for  himself.  Funds 
were  short  and  looked  like  getting  fatally 
shorter  if  things  went  on  like  this  much 
longer.  Already  he  was  cutting  rations 
fine. 

His  own  rations — not  Nigger's.  Nigger, 
quite  well  fed,  sat  on  his  lap,  purred  occa- 
sionally and  looked  up  at  him.  Once  or 
twice  he  got  up  and  looked  *out  of  his 
attic  window.  Thirty  feet  or  so  away 
across  the  irregular  roofs  was  another  attic 
window. 

He  could  recall  now  that  on  several  occa- 
sions when  he  had  been  trying  to  get  Nigger 
back  from  her  wanderings  over  the  roofs  at 
midnight  he  had  seen  the  reflection  of  a 
light  through  that  window. 

He  had  never  troubled  to  think  who  the 
occupant  of  the  neighbouring  attic  might 
be.  When  he  leant  out,  and  tapped  on  a 
plate  with  a  spoon — a  last  resource  that 
generally  brought  Nigger  hurrying  in  from 
among  the  chimneys — he  had  never  con- 
sidered that  he  might  be  disturbing  the 
slumbers  or  otherwise  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  girl  who  had  called  to  see  him 
that  morning. 

He  had  owned  Nigger  for  nearly  six 
months.  Kilton  was  a  singer,  and  he  had 
gone  round  one  night  to  coffee  and  a 
pipe  with  McGrath.  McGrath  is  a  painter, 
who  lives  at  Aldington  Studios,  number  7. 
Aldington  Studios,  the  centre  of  the  pain- 
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ters*  colony  at  Hampstead,  which,  as  is  well 
known,  is  now  the  accepted  artistic  centre 
of  London. 

When  Kilton  entered  McGrath's  studio 
he  found  McGrath  consoling  Bloomer  Tat- 
ham.  Bloomer  Tatham  lives  at  number 
4  the  Studios.  He  runs  the  celebrated 
banjo  band,  and  being  in  trouble  he  had 
come  across  to  ask  McGrath's  advice. 
McGrath  asked  Kilton's.  Bloomer  Tatham 
stated  his  case  again. 

"  About  my  cat.  There's  a  penalty  under 
the  new  Act  of  Parliament  on  anyone  found 
harbouring  mice.  I  harbour  a  lot,  have 
done  for  years.  In  fact,  such  a  lot  that  at 
times  I  used  to  fancy  they  were  harbouring 
me.     I  got  a  cat." 

"  Best  way,"  said  Kilton. 

**  Last  night,"  said  Bloomer  Tatham 
bitterly,  "  my  cat  presented  me  with  three 
kittens." 

"  Oh,  Heavens  !  "  said  Kilton. 
.    "  What's  he  to  do  ?  "  asked  McGrath.      . 

"  Drown  'em,"  said  Kilton. 

"  That's  what  I  tell  him,"  said  McGrath. 

"  Will  you  do  the  drowning  ?  "  asked 
Bloomer  Tatham. 

**  No,"  said  Kilton  emphatically. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Bloomer  Tatham  sarcasti- 
cally. It  was  evident  that  the  point  had 
already  been  raised  with  McGrath. 

"  I  understood,"  said  Kilton,  "  that  you 
came  for  advice." 

"And  now  I  want  practical  help." 

"  What's  the  hurry  ?  "  asked  Kilton. 
"  Last  night,  you  say  ?  Well,  who  knows 
what  may  happen.  Kittens  have  their 
perils  as  well  as  infants.  They  will  probably 
die  if  you  leave  'em  to  Nature." 

"  What  of  ?  "  asked  B.  T.,  brightening. 

"  Heaps  of  things.  Kids  have  measles, 
and  whooping-cough " 

"  Kittens  don't." 

"  Teething,  then — ^kids  die  like  flies,  so 
I'm  told,  when  they're  teething.  And  look 
at  the  teeth  the  cat  tribe  develop.  Don't 
tell  me  that  a  process  of  that  kind  isn't 
attended  with  tremendous  risks.  Leave  it 
to  Nature,  the  Grand  Old  Mother,  and 
you'll  probably  find  them  all  dead  on  your 
hands  one  morning." 

"  Teething  isn't  as  quick  as  all  that," 
said  B.  T." 

"  Death  is,"  McGrath  assured  him. 

B.  T.  went  away  feeling  somewhat  better. 

He  looked  hopefully  at  his  kittens  every 
morning,  but  the  Fury  with  the  Abhorred 
Shears  that  Slits  the  Thin-Spun  Life  gave 
them  the  go-by.     In  a  month  the  three  kit- 


tens and  their  mother  were  rollicking  madly 
over  each  other  and  the  studio  floor.  Kilton 
and  McGrath  used  to  drop  in  at  nights  and 
look  for  signs  of  fatal  illness.  The  teething 
process  went  on  at  top  speed.  The  question 
of  rations  loomed  ahead.  And  still  Death, 
long  looked  for,  delayed  his  stroke.  If  one 
of  them  would  only  have  had  the  tooth-ache 
even 

It  was  plain  that  if  the  kittens  were  to 
end  as  kittens  a  resort  must  be  made  to 
artificial  violence.  Nature,  very  evidently, 
was  leaving  the  decision  in  Bloomer  Tat- 
ham's  hands. 

B.  T.,  who  by  training  as  manager  of 
his  banjo  band  had  acquired  habits  ap- 
proaching or  colourably  resembling  the 
business-like,  settled  his  problem  by  deter- 
mined action. 

One  ni^ht  Kilton  was  leaving  McGrath's. 
As  he  opened  tie  door  to  gj  a  figure  shot 
towards  him  though  the  gioom. 

''  Ihat's  yours,"  said  B.  T.  "  And  that's 
yours,"  he  aided,  addressing  McGrath, 
who  was  seeing  Kilton  out.  He  thrust  a 
kitten  into  the  hands  of  Kilton,  another 
into  McGrath's  and  moved  rapidly  away. 

*'  Here  !  "  began  the  other  two. 

"  Keep  'em  or^  drown  'em,"  said  B.  T. 
desperately.  "  That  still  leaves  me  two 
cats."  He  went  swiftly  back  to  his  studio, 
sped  through  his  open  door  and  slammed 
it  in  their  faces  as  they  followed.  *'  It's  all 
right,"  he  assured  them  through  his  letter- 
box.    "  They're  both  toms." 

The  moon  moved  from  behind  a  cloud. 
It  gleamed  on  the  two  kittens.  One, 
Kilton's,  was  black,  the  other  was  an 
attractive  tabby. 

*'  What  are  we  going  to  do  ?  "  asked 
Kilton. 

"  I  shall  drown  mine,"  said  McGrath. 

*'  So  shall  I.  Have  you  got  a  big  sauce 
pan  or  a  pail  ?  " 

McGrath  looked  down  at  his  kitten  and 
absent-mindedly  kissed  its  delicate  and 
infinitely  soft  fur.  *'  I  vote  we  take  them 
both  along  to  the  pond  on  the  Heath," 
he  said. 

Kilton  agreed.  McGrath  was  in  the 
dressing-gown  he  usually  wore.  He  and 
Kilton  each  pulled  a  loose  brick  out  of  the 
pillar  of  B.  T.'s  porch  and  started  for  the 
Heath. 

Midnight  chimed  as  they  went  along.  A 
heavenly  calm  brooded  over  London's  most 
picturesque  suburb,  but  the  night  air  blew 
chill.  McGrath  thoughtfully  slipped  his 
kitten   inside   the   breast   of   his   dressing- 
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gown.     Kilton  opened  his  jacket   and  the 
black  kitten  crept  affectionately  in. 
"  Hear  mine  purring  ?  "  asked  Kilton, 
"  Mine's  positively  singing,"  replied  Mc- 
Grath. 

From  the  fringe  of  the  Heath  they  walked 
down  to  the  pond  in  the  Vale  of  Health. 
A  tall  figure  appeared.  A  light  flashed  at 
them. 

''  'Night,  officer,"  said  McGrath. 
"  Just  a  moment,"  said  the   police-con- 
stable.    "  I  must  ask  you  what  you  got 
there." 

The  kittens  were  displayed,  and  the 
bricks. 

"Ah  .  .  .  Pretty  little  things,  ain't 
they  ?  "  said  the  policeman. 

"Mine  has  an  intelligent  little  face," 
agreed  Kilton. 

"  Mine,"  said  McGrath,  with  a  touch  of 
something  like  enthusiasm,  "is  just  a  warm 
little,  soft  little  bundle  of  purring  fur." 

After  a  minute's  silent  contemplation, 
"  Wonder  if  they  could  do  with  a  drop  of 
milk  ?  "  suggested  the  policeman.  "  My 
missis  always  starts  me  out  with  a  thermos 
flask  of  hot  milk  when  I'm  on  night  dooty. 
I'm  a  bit  weak  on  the  chest."  He  was 
groping  among  the  tails  of  his  tunic.  "  Here 
we  are."  He  unscrewed  the  lid.  McGrath 
cupped  his  hand.  So  did  Kilton.  The 
policeman  poured  a  little  milk  into  each. 
The  kittens  lapped  delicately  and  with 
appreciation.  The  three  men  stood  and 
watched  them  in  tense  silence. 

"  Little  beggar,"  murmured  Kilton  to 
himself. 

"  Well,  good  night,  gentlemen,"  said  the 
officer,  and  moved  off.  .  .  .  "Seems  a 
shame,  don't  it  1  "  came  faintly  over  his 
shoulder. 

"Come  on,  and  let's  get  it  over,"  said 
Kilton. 

They  stood  by  the  brink  of  the  pond  and 
looked  into  the  black  water.  Unhurriedly, 
Kilton  tied  his  kitten  to  his  brick  with  his 
handkerchief,  envying  the  stoic  calm  with 
which  he  noted  McGrath  was  carrying  out 
the  same  preliminary.  McGrath,  fastening 
his  knot  with  fingers  that  trembled,  hated 
Kilton  for  his  unconcern.  McGrath  was  a 
V.C.     Kilton  had  won  the  D.S.O.  twice. 

They  looked  at  each  other.  "  Chuck 
yours  in,"  said  Kilton. 

"  What  for  ?  "  demanded  McGrath 
sourly.     "  Yours  first." 

"  Why  ?  "  demanded  Kilton. 
"Weil,     yours    isn't    worth    keeping    a 
second  longer  than  is  necessary." 


"  This  kitten,"  said  Kilton  acidly,  "  is 
a  great  deal  more  attractive  than  yours. 
Or  you,"  he  added  as  an  afterthought.  .  .  . 

Ten  minutes  later  they  parted  at  the  end 
of  Willow  Walk,  each  with  a  coldness,  a 
cold,  and  a  kitten. 

^  H»  H*  T*  ^ 

Thus  Kilton  had  become  possessed  of 
"  Nigger."  She  was  a  lady — she  was 
shiny  black,  elegant,  yellow-eyed, .  pink- 
tongued,  playful  and  affectionate. 

She  flourished  exceedingly.  She  slept 
not  on,  but  in,  Kilton's  bed.  Part  of  her 
nights  she  devoted  to  exercise  on  the  roof. 
Kilton's  room  was  in  an  old  house,  one 
of  a  block  of  five  red-roofed  Early  Georgian* 
houses  in  Hampstead. 

The  roofs  of  these  houses  were  a  delight 
to  Nigger,  who  early  found  out  that  to  step 
gingerly  out  of  Kilton's  attic  window  was 
to  enter  a  cat's  paradise. 

There  were  angles,  gables,  slopes,  odd 
bits  of  ramshackle  roofs,  buttresses  and 
chimney-stacks  ancient  and  modern,  bal- 
conies, outside  lifts,  outside  fire-ladders, 
with  creepers  tasselled  here  and  there,  up 
walls,  along  eaves,  bridged  between  bal- 
conies, such  a  bewilderment  of  nooks  and 
crevices  and  coigns  of  vantage,  with  un- 
expected means  of  access,  that  the  house-top3 
seemed  joining  in  a  crazy  lark  with  Nigger. 
The  most  domesticated  cat  would  have 
been  tempted  to  explore,  and,  once  ven- 
turing, to  persist  in  nightly  wanderings. 

But  the  visit  from  the  young  lady  next 
door  put  a  stop  to  that  sort  of  thing.  Kilton 
got  some  wire  netting  and  pinned  it  over 
the  opening  of  liis  window.  Nigger  went 
to  jump  on  to  the  roof  and  found  herself 
hung  up  on  the  wire.  The  look  she  threw 
at  Kilton  over  her  shoulder  stabbed  him  to 
the  heart,  but  he  was  adamant.  For  the 
sake  of  the  girl  next  door  he  would  sacrifice 
even  Nigger's  little  pleasures. 

Nearly  a  month  went  by,  and  then 
McGrath  bade  him  to  a  dance  at  his  studio, 
one  of  those  merry  affairs  that  are  possible 
only  when  everybody  who  goes  has  a  young 
heart  and  nobody  has  any  money.  Only, 
every  man  had  to  contrive,  somehow,  to 
bring  enough  to  drink,  for  two,  and  every 
girl  something  to  eat,  enough  for  two.  A 
clear  floor,  a  gramophone,  and  there  you 
were. 

And  there  was   Kilton— and  there    was 

she  !  ,      1       . 

She   had  hit   him  right  over  the  heart 

when  first  he  saw  her.     Now  as  he  caught 

sight  of  her  he  felt  that  his  very  life  was 
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were 


involved.     The    dance   pretended   to    have      don't  know,   on  the  strength  of  previous 

something  to  do  with  fancy  dress — at  any      objectionable  conduct  on  the  part  of  his 

rate,  everyone  was  supposed  to  do  something      cat  ?  "     He  was  beginning  an  explanation 

to  liven  up  his  or  her  garments — anything,      when  she  struck  in  again.     "  Get  me  some 

80  long  as  it  brought  in    colour.     Kilton,      lemonade  and  let's  see  what  it's  like  out  of 

who  had  only  one  possible  pair  of  trousers      doors." 

left,  had  sewn  a  white  stripe  down  each  leg,  He  got  her  some  ^flfelky  \ 

and  put  on  a  blue-and-white  striped  football      lemonade.     Out  of         ^^^t^^* 

jersey  and  a  red  sash.     She  had  done  some-      doors  was    just  as 

thing  with   green  stuff   and  pink 

stuff  twisted  and  pinned  round  her, 

and  something  spangly  was  glitter-        ^l^Si^HTP  *    ..A  ^"^WMIIt Ttff  f  i     I 

ing   over   and    through   her    hair. 

Kilton    knew  no  more  than  that,        ^^^^^^^^  T     i  ^^.^^^^^^ 

but    his   eyes  followed    her    in  a        ^^^HH^  '     'U^Hil^Hillllkj@^ffii'l''^'^ 

dazed  fashion.  ^^^^^p^  .^i^^^HBUJ^HiKH^hI  ^'^ 

But  dizziness  and  doubt 
not  the  wear  for  that 
evening.  Other  men 
with  eyes  in  their 
heads  were  in  that 
studio^  Kilton  pulled 
himself  together.  He 
had  to  be  up  and 
about,  he  felt,  or  he 
might  miss  the  fleet- 
ing opportunity. 

He  got  her  to  him- 
self after  a  time. 
Maitland  was  her 
name.  They  had  one 
dance,  and  then  there 
was  a  rest  and  chance 
for  a  chat. 

"  Why  haven't  you 
been  round  to  see 
me  again  ?  "  he  de- 
manded. 

"See  you?"  As 
he  intended  her  to  do, 
she  lifted  her  eye- 
brows. "  Whatever 
for  ?  We've  no 
further  complaint  to 
make." 

"  I  saw  to  that.  I 
wired  up  my  win- 
dow." 

"  Then  obviously 
there  is  no  further 
need  for  me  to  call." 

"  Then  I'll  take  the  wire  down  to-night." 

"  If  there  is  any  more  trouble  Mrs. 
Wycherley  will  probably  call  herself." 

"  Then  I  won't  take  the  wire  down.  But, 
honestly,  don't  you  think  you  might  have 
looked  me  up  ?  " 

"  But  why  ?  My  good  man,  you  don't 
expect  me  to  call  and  chat  with  a  man  I 


"  '  This  is  Mr.  Kilton,'  said  the  Girl  of  all  Girls.     *  Mrs.  Wycherley  was  wondering, 
Mr.  Kilton,  whether  you  would  take  tea  with  her  ?  '  " 


it  should  be.  Aldington  Studios  are  built 
secluded  behind  some  old  houses.  They 
enjoy  in  common  a  strip  of  lawn.  The 
air  was  wonderfully  warm  for  November, 
the  ground  was  dry,  even  though  the  dew 
kept  them  to  the  path.  A  young  moon 
was  just  rising,  and  the  stars  were  shin- 
ing.    Kilton    got     a     wrap     for    her    and 
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another  fellow's  overcoat  for  himself,  and 
they  strolled  up  and  down. 

"  I'll  tell  you  why  you  should  have 
called,"  said  Kilton.  "  It  was  your  merest 
duty  to  say  how  pleased  you  are  with  Nigger. 


would  feel  gratified  if  you  would  take  tea 
with  her  to-morrow  afternoon/  '  Delighted. 
Pray  expect  me  early.'  *  I  myself  shall  be 
out  shopping.'  '  In  that  case  I'll  call  the 
day  after.'  " 


"  On  the  cushion  was  an  elegant  and  artistically  embroidered  silk  square,  and  on  the  square  lay— Nigger.' 


And  me.  *  On  behalf  of  myself  and  my 
employer,  Mr.  Kilton,  I  feel  it  only  right 
to  thank  you  for  having  spared  us  any 
further  annoyance.'  '  Pray  don't  mention 
it.*     Only  too   pleased.'     'Mrs.  Wycherley 


She  was  laughing,  her  white  teeth  showing 
as  he  went  fooling  on.  "  Do  you  write  1  " 
she  asked.  "  No  ?  What  a  gift  you  are  wast- 
ing. Ah,  of  course,  you  sing,  don't  you  ? 
Mr.  McGrath  told  me  you  had  a  fine  voice." 
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*'  I  sing  wlien  I  get  the  chance,"  said 
Kilton,  more  than  a  little  grimly. 

"  What  a  pity  you're  not  on  terms  with 
Mrs.  Wycherley.  She's  the  widow  of 
Ambrose  Wycherley,  the  man  who " 

"  The  man  who  brought  over  those 
Dalmatian  operas,  '  The  Porcelain  Prince,' 
and " 

**  *  Jeannette' — yes.  She  controls  them 
in  a  way  still." 

"  My  word  !  "  Kilton  began  to  experi- 
ence a  rapid  change  in  his  ideas  concerning 
the  lady  in  the  purple  cap  who  frowned 
at  him  through  the  window  as  he  passed  to 
his  lodging. 

*'  1  wisn  I  could  manage  something  for 
you,  but  she's  a  terribly  stubborn  old  lady. 
She  doesn't  like  you.  Nigger  did  you  a  bad 
turn  there." 

Kilton  refused  to  talk  about  himself  any 
more.  He  demanded  an  account  of  herself. 
She  had  to  work  for  her  living.  She  had 
been  thrown  out  of  work — clerical — three 
times  in  one  year,  and  had  taken  the  post 
of  companion  to  Mrs.  Wycherley.  *'  She's 
difficult  at  times,  and  I  should  have  left 
her.  But  she  hasn't  a  friend,  and  she's 
miserable,  and  ill,  and  I  know  she  would 
miss  me." 

*'  I  should  think  so,"  murmured  Kil- 
ton. 

When  he  saw  her  home  it  had  turned 
suddenly  colder.  A  keen  east  wind  was 
blowing  up,  and  the  sky  was  threatening. 
She  let  herself  in,  turning  on  the  doorstep 
to  throw  him  a  last  nod,  full  of  brightness, 
encouragement.  Kilton  went  up  to  his 
room  in  the  house  next  door  with  a  fresh ' 
courage  in  his  breast.  He  sat  down  before 
the  black  grate  and  began  to  think — to 
think — all  sorts  of  things.  ...  He  re- 
membered looking  at  Nigger,  sleeping  on 
the  bed,  purring  in  her  sleep. 

He  started  up,  shivering.  The  lamp  was 
drooping.  He  looked  in  astonishment  out 
of  the  window.  Everything  was  deeply 
covered  with  snow,  deep,  fine,  drifting.  It 
must  have  been  an  arctic  fall,  for  some 
hours,  but  now,  as  by  a  miracle,  the  skies 
were  clear,  the  stars  sparkled,  a  brilliant 
moon  blazed,  and  over  everything  terres- 
trial lay  the  purest  cloak  of  snow. 

And  Nigger  was  gone.  The  wire  over  the 
window  was  forced  loose  in  one  corner.  No 
footsteps  showed  in  the  snow  on  the  roof. 
Evidently  the  main  fall  at  least  must  have 
taken  place  after  the  cat  had  got  out.  Well, 
as  she  went  so  no  doubt  she  would  return. 
He  got  to  bed. 


Next  morning,  no  Nigger. 

H:  ^  ^  ^  H: 

Mrs.  Wycherley  had  a  terrible  night. 
There  had  been  rumours  of  a  mouse  in  the 
house.  A  daily  woman  in  one  of  the  flats 
had  gone  into  hysterics  over  it  that  morning. 
(Of  course  it  might  have  been  drink.)  And 
there  were  seventeen  rooms  in  the  house 
for  him  to  select  from.  And  again,  he 
might  even  have  left  the  house  that  morning. 
If  a  charlady  is  afraid  of  a  mouse,  what  are 
the  feelings  of  a  mouse  towards  a  charlady, 
with  hysterics  thrown  in  ?  .  .  .  It  was  all 
very  well,  all  very  plausible,  but  Mrs. 
Wycherley,  as  she  lay  in  her  bed  in  her 
room  on  the  second  story,  knew  that  terror 
was  upon  her. 

And  it  happened.  Through  the  darkness 
and  the  silence  came  the  sound,  the  harsh 
grating  (her  hearing  became  abnormally 
acute)  of  fur  against  a  wall,  the  muffled 
tramp  of  relentless  feet  on  a  carpet,  the 
sinister  rustle  made  by  a  mouse's  head 
being  turned  on  its  horrid  neck.  Her  limbs 
were  fettered  by  fear,  her  head  was  im- 
movable, but  her  eyeballs  could  strain.  .  .  . 

There  it  was  ! 

On  the  hearthrug  it  showed,  where  the 
moonbeams  through  the  open  window  made 
a  brilliant  patch  on  the  hearthrug.  Nearly 
three  inches  high,  when  it  stood  on  its  hind- 
legs,  with  fearsome  ears,  and  a  tail  full  of 
threat,  and  eyes  that,  catching  the  light, 
looked  hatefully  about. 

It  vanished,  without  sound  or  perceptible 
movement.  Simply,  it  was  there — and  then 
it  was  not  there. 

Fresh  horror.  For  while  it  was  on  the 
hearthrug  it  could  not  be  on  the  bed,  but 
when  it  was  out  of  sight,  why,  it  might  be 
anywhere. 

Whisk  !  There  it  was  again,  in  the  same 
spot,  staring  the  same  stare.  What  was  it 
doing,  looking  at  her '  like  that  ?  What 
fiendish  purpose  was  working  to  its  dia- 
bol'cal  end  ?  Moment  by  moment  the 
strain  grew  towards  the  unbearable. 

What  was  that  ?  Another  movement, 
utterly  soundless.  Her  frantic  mind  leapt 
in  question  and  grabbed  the  answer. 

It  was  a  cat. 

Not  an  actual  cat,  but  a  cat's  shadow. 
Into  the  edge  of  the  patch  of  moonlight  on 
the  hearthrug  a  black  shape  had  come,  the 
silhouette  of  a  cat's  head,  with  pointed  ears, 
a  motionless,  alert  head. 

A  cat  was  staring  in  from  the  window.     1 

jji  *  sj:  *  *  * 

A    minute   later   Lesley   Maitland   leapt 
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from  her  bed  in  response  to  the  frantic 
rattle  of  knuckles  on  her  door.  Mrs. 
Wycherley  in  a  quaint  but  not  otherwise 
attractive  bed-gown  of  red  flannel  swept  in. 

"  It's  caught  !  He's  caught  it  !  He's 
got  it  in  his  mouth  !  "  came  in  a  choking 
gasp. 

"  What — who  ?  "  demanded  Lesley,  par- 
donably puzzled. 

"  That  man  Kilton — on  the  roof  next 
door,"  answered  Mrs.  Wycherley,  who  at 
the  best  of  times  was  never  quite  clean 
cut  in  the  statements  she  made. 

Lesley  Maitland  had  a  head  on  her  that 
was  something  more  than  merely  well 
shaped.  When  she  got  down  into  the  bed- 
room on  the  second  floor  she  realised  that 
now,  here,  and  to  hand,  was  the  chance 
to  do  something  for  Kilton,  the  man  who 
owned  the  cat  that  caught  the  mouse  that 
lay  on  the  hearthrug  that  adorned  the  bed- 
room that  was  included  in  the  maisonnette 
that  was  ingeniously  constructed  in  the 
funny  old  house  at  Hampstead. 

She  struck  while  the  iron  was  hot. 

"  What  a  lovely  cat  !  "  she  said.  "  And 
I  believe,  yes,  it's  the  cat  from  next  door, 
you  know,  the  one  that  got  on  to  your 
pillow  some  weeks  ago." 

"  I  remember,"  said  Mrs.  Wycherley. 
"  Oh,  thank  heaven  it  came  again !  " 

*'  It  is  a  very  intelligent  cat,"  continued 
Lesley.  "  Its  owner  struck  me  as  an 
intelligent  young  man." 

*'  We  must  thank  him,"  decided  Mrs. 
Wycherley. 

*'  You  think  it  necessary  ?  "  asked  Lesley, 
beautifully  detached  in  style. 

"  Certainly  I  do,"  said  Mrs.  Wycherley. 
♦  *  *  *  * 

Kilton  had  had  to  leave  his  lodgings  early 
without  bothering  about  Nigger.  A  card 
by  the  first  post  had  asked  him  to  call  at 
his  agent's,  Jackson's.  He  had  got  to  know 
Jackson  rather  well  lately,  and  Jackson  had 
promised  to  do  his  best  for  him — really  do 
it,  not  merely  promise. 

There  was  a  part  for  him,  the  card  said, 
a  nautical  part. 

Ha  !  A  sailor  !  He  saw  himself,  in  the 
centre  of  the  stage,  in  a  taking  uniform 
glittering  with  gold  braid,  giving  to  the 
crowded  house  a  rollicking  sea-song  with  a 
tremendous  rolling  chorus — a  chorus  which 
would  be  thundered  home  by  a  stage  crowd 
of  sailor  choristers.  About  fifty.  With  a 
catchy  dance-step.     Ha  ! 

He  was  asked — when  he  kept  the  appoint- 
ment sharp  at  ten — to  call  again  at  eleven 


(sharp).  He  did  so,  and  waited  till  one- 
fifteen,  when  he  was  directed  to  look  back 
at  two-thirty  (sharp).  He  treated  himself 
to  a  meagre  lunch,  and  calling  at  two- 
twenty-five,  waited  till  a  quarter  past  four. 
Then  Jackson  came  in,  bustling  and  busy 
and  friendly,  and  called  him  old  chap  and 
took  him  into  the  inner  office.  .  .  . 

It  wasn't  a  musical  piece  at  all — it  was 
just  a  touring  drama.  It  wasn't  much  of 
a  part — just  one  of  a  mutinous  crew  who 
get  drunk,  and  are  cowed  by  the  hero — a 
third  engineer — who  rescues  the  heroine 
and  drives  the  crew,  rapidly  sobered  by 
fear,  back  to  their  posts. 

Not  much  to  learn  ?  Learn  ?  Oh  no 
— nothing  at  all.  .He  wouldn't  have  to 
speak — just  go  on  with  the  others.  Stay — 
there  was  a  bit  of  a  comedy  part.  One  of 
the  mutineers  is  rather  more  intoxicated 
than  the  others,  does  a  drunken  hornpipe, 
gets  kicked  off  at  last  by  the  hero. 

"  Can  you  do  a  hornpipe  ?  ''  asked 
Jackson. 

And  Kilton  admitted  that  he- could  not. 

Well,  there  was  just  the  other  part  then. 

Kilton  got  up  to  go.  It  was  impossible. 
He  could  not  get  down  to  it.  Surely, 
surely  Fate  never  intended  to  put  this 
crowning  trial  on  him.  And  suddenly  he 
plunged  and  took  the  part. 

The  image  of  the  girl  he  had  danced  with 
last  night  suddenly  stood  in  the  middle  of 
his  mental  balancings .  A  new  spirit  directed 
him.  It  became  imperative  that  he  should 
appear  before  her  no  longer  as  an  out-of- 
work.     He  would  be  a  man-with-a-job. 

"  Thanks,  old  chap.  I'll  take  it.  When 
do  we  commence  ?  " 

"  Three  weeks'  time.  Three  pounds  a 
week.     Eehearse  Monday." 

He  walked  all  the  way  home  out  of  sheer 
high  spirits.  His  coat  was  open,  he  swung 
along  the  street  he  lived  in  with  verve, 
abandon  and  eclat.  He  reached  the  house 
next  door.  The  personage  in  the  heliotrope 
headgear  appeared  to  be  nodding  to  him 
from  the  ground-floor  window.  The  street 
door  opened.  The  girl  of  his  mental  occu- 
pation appeared  on  the  step,  beckoning. 
He  stopped,  unbelieving. 

*'Mr.  Kilton,"  he  heard,  '*  would  you 
come  in  ?  " 

He  went  up  the  steps  in  three  bounds. 
She  closed  the  door  behind  him  and  led  him 
along  the  hall  to  the  door  of  the  front  room. 
He  followed  her  in. 

The  room  was  pleasantly  bright  and 
warm,  with  a  fire,  none  of  your  gas-stove 
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glimmers,  but  a  lavish,  chuck-the-lot-on-  ments  of  what  had  evidently  once  been  a 
and-who-cares-about-the-price-of-coal  affair,  generous  helping  of  breast  of  roast  chicken, 
blazing  up  the  chimney.  Kilton's  glance  At  these  fragments  Nigger  glanced  with  the 
travelled  from  the  fire  to  the  couch  against  boredom  of  repletion, 
the  wall.  Kilton  looked  about  him  a  trifle  be- 
lt was  a  handsome  piece  of  furniture,  wildered. 
On  it  was  bestowed  an  opulent-looking  From  a  chair  in  the  window  the  cap 
cushion  of  unusually  large  dimensions.  On  nodded  to  him.  A  yellow  smile  wrinkled 
the  cushion  was  an  elegant  and  artistically  underneath  it. 

embroidered  silk  square,  and  on  the  square  **  This  is  Mr.  Kilton,"  said  the  Girl  of  all 

lay — Nigger.  Girls.     "  Mrs.    Wycherley   was    wondering, 

Nigger,  lazily  and  luxuriously  extended,  Mr.  Kilton,  whether   you  would  take  tea 

lifted  a  languid  head  and  gave  one  slight  with  her  ?  " 

indication  with  her  tail  that  she  knew  him  "  Wi — with — Mrs.      Wycherley  ?  "     said 

and  regarded  him  favourably.     Her  attitude  Kilton. 

was    almost    human.     She    seemed,    as    it  "  And  me,"  said  the  young  lady, 

were,  to  be  lounging  on  one  elbow.     Before  And  Kilton,  gathering  his  wits,  said  with 

her  on  the  cushion  was  set  a  plate  of  choice  determination  that  he  would,  most  certainly, 

Sevres  ware,  and  on  the  plate  were  frag-  with  the  greatest  pleasure. 


(s)  ®  0  0  0 


ALL   IN  A  TRICE. 

^T^HE  purple  in  a  starling's  wing 
-*■      Is  a  small  matter  to  behold, 
Yet  Tyre  had  envied  such  a  thing 
For  all  her  colour  craft  of  old. 

And  it  may  seem  to  many  a  man 
Wild  grasses  shaking  in  a  miead 
Portend  no  high  Important  plan 
That  he  should  pay  especial  heed. 

The  new  moon  like  a  far  frail  bird 
Slow-winging  through  the  velvet  dark.  .  •  <, 
The  minstrelsy  dead  Shelley  heard 
And  made  all  men  to  hear,  the  lark.  .  .  , 

Common  they  are,  such  sights,  such  sounds, 
Common  as  stones,  or  towers,  or  trees, 
To  load  the  narrow  days  and  nights 
Of  any  mortal  with  unease. 

And  yet  in  such,  all  suddenly, 
All  in  a  trice  shall  Beauty  stand 
Before  a  man  until  he  see 
Vast  miracle  on  either  hand. 

A.   NEWBERRY  CHOYCE. 
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ULA  KEE  sat  and  rested,  his  hunger 
appeased — around  him  the  Arctic 
glare  over  sea  and  snow,  a  glare 
no  white  man  could  have  tolerated.  The 
Indian  was  very  thin,  and  though  he  had 
eaten,  hunger  still  gnawed  within  him. 
His  body  ached,  his  thin,  bony  hands 
hung  limply  from  the  wrist,  for  that  hunger 
of  his  was  the  long  accumulated  hunger  of 
many  weeks  of  fasting  ;  yet  hope  was  at 
his  heart,  for  spring  was  near,  and  at  his 
feet  lay  food  sufficient  for  many  days. 

U]a  Kee  had  crouched  on  this  icy  head- 
land for  thirty-six  hours  ere  his  kill  was 
made,  for  being  a  Barren  Lands  Indian,  he 
knew  little  of  the  ways  of  the  sea-folk.  Two 
days  ago  he  had  seen  the  walruses,  old  and 
young,  swarming  on  the  point,  and  very 
stealthily  he  had  crept  up,  only  to  see  the 
great  beasts  slide  into  the  sea  at  his  approach. 
So  he  had  built  an  ice  shelter  at  the  end 
of  the  headland,  and  an  hour  ago  he  had 
killed  a  walrus  with  his  spear. 

A  strange  scene  had  followed.  "  Yoch- 
yoch-yoch  "  across  the  sparkling  quietude 
rang  the  cries  of  the  dying  beast,  to  wake 
a  thousand  echoes  from  the  sea.  At  least 
Ula  Kee  thought  they  were  echoes,  but 
soon  he  realised  that  they  were  the  answer- 
ing calls  of  the  other  walruses  on  every  side 
of  him.  The  green  waters  had  surged  and 
swelled  as  the  bedlam  grew,  but  as  the 
beast  at  his  feet  fell  silent,  the  noises  slowly 
ceased.  Yet  even  now  the  herd  was  not 
far  off.  He  had  seen  several  bulls  land 
on  the  narrow  strip  between  him  and  the 
mainland,  and  had  there  been  any  laughter 
in  his  soul,  Ula  Kee  would  have  laughed 
at  their  clumsy,  impotent  fury.  He  could 
see  them  bobbing  up  and  down,  up  and  down 
in  the  glare,  striking  their  yellow  tusks  into 
the  ice,  but  daring  to  approach  no  nearer. 
So,  ignoring  them,  Ula  Kee  stirred  himself, 
and   began   to   cut   his   kill  into   quarters. 


The  task  of  carrying  it  away  would  mean 
many  journeys,  for  he  was  weak,  but  piece 
by  piece  he  would  take  the  meat  to  the 
mainland  and  cache  it  there  under  the 
ice,  secure  from  the  wolverines.  If  the 
Eskimo  did  not  find  him,  he  would  make 
this  his  hunting  range  for  so  long  as  the 
meat  lasted — but  this  was  Eskimo  land, 
and  Ula  Kee  was  deadly  afraid  of  the 
Eskimo. 

As  he  worked  he  scarcely  noticed  the 
sudden  booming  of  ice,  nor  did  he  pay 
heed  to  the  fact  that  the  thud  of  the  foolish 
beasts  stabbing  with  their  tusks  had  ceased, 
so  taking  up  his  first  load,  he  started  shore- 
ward, then  he  stopped,  staring  incredu- 
lously. Either  his  eyes  were  deceiving 
him,  or  the  shore  was  moving,  keeling 
slowly  round  'before  his  gaze  ! 

Ula  Kee  glanced  at  his  own  shadow, 
long  and  black  across  the  whiteness,  and 
— yes,  that  too  was  moving  !  He  threw 
down  his  load  and  began  to  shuffle  across 
the  ice,  and  there,  ahead  of  him,  between 
him  and  the  land,  was — water  !  The  icy 
headland  was  now,  indeed,  a  drifting  berg, 
and  Ula  Kee  was  drifting  with  it  ! 

Coolly  and  unemotionally  the  Indian 
took  in  the  situation.  He  had  been  trapped, 
fooled  by  his  own  quarry,  whose  powers  he 
had  %  so  sadly  underestimated,  for  he  saw 
now  how  thin  and  narrow  the  intercon- 
necting strip  had  been.  The  big  bull 
walruses  had  cut  him  adrift,  had  trapped 
him  as  no  Eskimo  hunter  would  have 
allowed  himself  to  be  trapped.  Ula  Kee 
chuckled  grimly,  for  his  brain  had  been 
dulled,  his  powers  dimmed  by  hunger  and 
the  long  trail,  and  standing  there,  stooping, 
his  fingers  almost  against  the  snow,  he 
weighed  up  the  conditions  of  the  moment. 
His  mind  was  a  blank  save  for  the  moment, 
for  he  had  dwelt  too  long  by  the  pathways 
of  hunger  to  look  forward  or  to  look  back ; 
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and  the  laugh  which  broke  from  his  lips 
was  a  mockery  of  himself,  and  of  admiration 
for   the   creatures    who    had    fooled    him. 


He  was  adrift  in  the  Arctic.  That  did 
not  matter  much,  for  the  sea  was  wide, 
and  there  were  no  rapids,  and  meantime 
he  was  travelling  without  labour.  His 
thoughts  went  back  to  his  own  people,  to 
the  day  when  he  had  left  them,  how  many 
sleeps  ago  he  did  not  recall — left  them 
hungry  and  stricken  in  the  heart  of  the 
Barren  Lands.  He  had  set  his  face  towards 
the  setting  sun  to  find  a  new  range  for  them, 
to  find  happier  hunting  grounds,  that  the 
smile  of  life's  gladness  might  return  to  the 
lips  of  the  squaws,  and  where  even  the  old 
people  might  live  to  bask  in  the  sun.  Thus 
the  young  men  had  gone,  Ula  Kee  to  the 
west.  Point  of  a  Spear  to  the  east,  La  Kee 
Too  to  the  north,  and  each  had  sworn 
that  he  would  find  a  happier  hunting 
ground.  Thus  the  clock  ticked  off  the 
seconds,  thus  he  walked  again  in  the  camp- 
fires  of  his  people,  where  the  shadows 
leapt  and  faded  in  the  great  grey  loneliness, 
and  big  eyes  watched  him  hopefully,  expec- 


"  There,  ahead  of  him,  between  him  and  the  land,  was — water  ! " 


It  was  a  laugh  as  mirthless  as  the  glaring 
Arctic  sun,  which  as  yet  knew  no  bird's 
song,  no  butterflies,  while  its  rays  scorched 
the  skin  but  left  the  bone  cold,  thawed 
the  snow  but  merely  glazed  the  ice. 

So  Ula  Kee  watched  the  mainland  drift, 
and  the  warmth  of  life,  the  love  of  life  was 
surging  back  through  his  veins,  for  the  food 
he  had  eaten  was  beginning  to  tell.  At 
present  his  mind  worked  slowly,  one  thought 
at  a  time,  ticking  off  the  minutes  steady 
to  the  pointer ;  but  soon  he  would  be  hungry 
again,  he  would  eat  again,  and  slowly  his 
brain  would  clear. 


tantly,  across  an  unfathomable  distance—^ 
Ula  Kee  cast  impotently  upon  the  Arctic 
seas  ! 

That  night  the  Indian  again  crouched  in 
his  shelter,  while  the  floating  island  re- 
volved and  drifted  imperceptibly  towards 
the  south,  and  as  the  moon  came  up,  he 
beheld  a  strange  spectacle.  He  could  hear 
the  great  sea-folk  in  the  water  all  about  him, 
then  flap-flap-flap  he  heard  them  land  on 
the  icy  shelves.  He  decided  not  to  molest 
them,  for  he  had  learnt  their  cunning,  and 
he  had  meat  sufficient  for  several  days,  and 
so  they  came  out  on  the  ice  all  round  him, 
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sniffing  suspiciously,  peering  down  with 
their  dim,  sea-washed  eyes  into  the  gloom 
where  Ula  Kee  was  crouching.  Their 
anger  seemed  now  to  have  gone,  and  pre- 
sently one  great  bull  went  up  to  the  muti- 
lated corpse,  sniffed  it,  and  uttered  a  strange 
mournful  cry.  At  that  the  others  came 
one  by  one,  gathering  in  a  broken  ring, 
and  each  in  turn  sniffed  and  moaned,  till 
they  were  all  moaning  and  sniffing,  and 
the  night  air  shook.  It  was  one  of  the 
strangest  scenes  human  eyes  have  ever 
looked  upon — the  ring  of  dark  figures 
against  the  Arctic  sky,  moving,  shuffling, 
shifting,  moaning,  and  each  as  it  moaned 
raised  its  bearded  face  towards  the  moon 
and  lowered  it  again.  The  chorus  grew 
as  yet  others  came  and  gathered  round  in 
orderly  fashion.  The  great  bulls,  white- 
tusked  and  grim,  the  cows,  some  with  their 
babies  on  their  backs,  the  younger  beasts 
in  the  outer  circle,  and  up  and  down,  up  and 
down  went  their  heads,  in  time  with  their 
weird  lamentations.  A  company  of  mighty 
mourners,  gathered,  it  would  seem,  at  an 
established  ceremony  of  their  kind,  and  Ula 
Kee  knew  that  he  might  have  walked  in 
among  them  and  they  would  not  have 
harmed  him.     To-night  they  were  at  peace. 

When  dawn  came,  the  beasts  were  gone, 
leaving  the  island  wet  and  trodden,  and 
Ula  Kee  buried  the  remains  of  his  kill, 
covering  it  with  snow  and  ice,  which  he 
trod  well  in  to  hide  the  scent.  Soon  the 
sun  warmed  him,  and  the  day  went  by 
uneventfully,  but  next  night  the  great  seals 
came  again,  and  now  Ula  Kee  did  not 
hide  from  them.  He  sat  on  a  high  point 
watching,  for  he  felt  that  his  face  was 
towards  the  sunset,  and  somehow  he  wished 
to  be  admitted  to  this  strange  brotherhood, 
upon  whose  land  the  fates  had  thrust  him. 

So  to-night  the  walruses  gathered  round 
Ula  Kee,  and  he  talked  to  them  in  his  own 
soft  tongue,  a  sound  so  strange  to  them 
that  they  listened  intently  and  slowly  they 
drew  nearer,  till  one  great  bull,  the  leader 
of  the  herd,  sniffed  the  man's  outstretched 
hands,  then  turned  and  grunted  to  the 
others.  One  by  one,  in  the  order  of  their 
standing,  they  came  to  sniff  the  hands  of 
Ula  Kee,  each  moving  aside  to  admit  the 
next,  and  when  the  last  was  past,  he  rose, 
and  still  talking  to  them  he  moved  amongst 
them,  telling  them  that  his  face  was  towards 
the  sunset,  and  that  he  no  longer  belonged 
to  a  race  of  mighty  hunters.  It  was  well 
that  this  new  brotherhood  should  exist 
between  them,  for  never  again  would  he 


raise  his  hand  against  their  kind.  Soon  he 
might  starve  upon  the  ice,  yet  he  would 
keep  the  peace  with  the  mighty  people  of 
the  sea. 

Next  day  the  walruses  did  not  leave  the 
island,  and  on  the  sunny  side  lay  the  mottled 
babies,  flapping  their  great  flappers  and 
uttering  strange  barking  calls  when  their 
elders  rose  to  the  surface  with  food  for 
them.  So  Ula  Kee  took  his  place  among 
the  young  walruses,  echoing  their  cries  and 
smiting  the  ice  with  the  flat  of  his  hands, 
and  soon  a  great  bull  brought  a  gleaming 
fish  and  laid  it  on  the  ice  beside  him.  Thus 
Ula  Kee  v/as  admitted  into  his  strange 
company,  and  now  he  had  no  need  to  touch 
his  own  bloody  kill,  while  the  fact  that  he 
had  no  fire  with  which  to  cook  his  meal 
troubled  him  little.  When  darkness  came, 
he  laid  himself  down  beside  one  of  the 
great  nursing  mothers  whose  coat  was  dry,  . 
and  so  for  the  first  night  for  many  sleeps 
Ula  Kee  slept  warmly.  ^ 

Each  day  thereafter  the  great  sea-folk 
fed  him  and  warmed  him,  and  the  Indian 
would  sit  for  hours  leaning  against  a  dozing 
mother,  just  as  they  leant  against  each 
other  ;  but  the  season  of  long  days  and 
short  nights  was  at  hand,  and  the  Indian 
on  his  ever-shrinking  island  began  to  feel 
the  glare.  He  could  not  get  away  from  that 
glare.  He  could  not  hide  his  eyes  from  it, 
till  the  red  blood  seemed  to  simmer  in  his 
brain,  and  the  knowledge  came  to  him  that 
not  by  hunger  nor  by  thirst  was  he  to  die, 
nor  yet  by  cold,  but  by  the  pitiless  Arctic 
glare.  He  crept  from  point  to  point  like 
a  stricken  dog,  shielding  his  eyes,  his  crooked 
fingers  clutching  at  the  ice,  but  it  would 
seem  that  Fate  had  yet  another  card  to 
throw  before  him.  Ula  Kee  had  been  a 
mighty  hunter,  and  was  it  for  him  to  die 
impotently  upon  the  seas  without  a  last 
fight  for  the  glory  of  existence  ? 

He  had  lost  count  of  the  days  he  had  spent 
on  the  drifting  ice  field,  and  it  was  in  the 
dusk  of  evening  that  a  strange  outcry  among 
his  strange  people  warned  him  that  some- 
thing unusual  was  astir.  He  rose  to  his 
feet,  and  in  the  water  not  far  off,  among  the 
drifting  ice  cakes,  his  throbbing  eyes  made 
out  a  dark  upheaval — many  forms  strug- 
gling in  the  water.  It  was  the  great  bulls 
of  the  herd  attacking  something — a  mon- 
ster fish  no  doubt,  which  had  first  attacked 
them,  for  all  the  cows  with  their  calves 
were  stampeding  to  the  island,  and  hud- 
dling panic-stricken  wherever  there  was 
shelter  for  them.     Then  the  thing  reared 
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up  from  the  deep,  and  Ula  Kee,  as  he  beheld 
it,  shuddered  and  cowered  low,  for  it  was  a 
terrible  thing,  incredibly  terrible,  the  thing 
of  his  papoose  dreams — a  great  grey -bearded 
face  with  yellow  tusks,  four  of  which  stuck 
forward  from  the  lower  jaw.  It  was  five 
times  the  size  of  the  greatest  walrus  in  the 
herd,  and  about  its  small  white  eyes  the 
coarse  hair  clung  like  seaweed.  It  had  seen 
Ula  Kee,  and  was  coming  towards  the  island, 
quite  heedless  of  the  ferocious  stabs  of  the 
great  bulls,  which  strove  to  turn  it  from 
the  hiding  of  their  young. 

So  death  had  come,  and  to  Ula  Kee  the 
realisation  was  but  little.  In  the  Wild, 
death  is  not  the  wide-eyed,  dreaded  spectre 
that  it  is  to  the  people  of  the  cities.  It 
comes  as  the  evening  breeze  comes  to  bear 
the  pollen  from  the  flowers,  as  the  dawn 
comes  to  scatter  the  dews,  as  a  leaf  falls 
when  the  gossamers  of  autumn  shine  silver 
in  the  woods.  There  is  no  fear  of  it,  no 
dread  of  it,  only  the  primeval,  ancient  bid- 
ding to  rise  and  fight  for  life  while  life  lasts, 
and  beyond  that — Death,  which  is  so  much, 
and  yet  exactly  nothing. 

So  Ula  Kee  rose  to  fight  while  his  life 
lasted,  to  cling  to  life  red-fanged,  red- 
clawed,  with  wiry,  virile  resistance,  till 
that  resistance  should  cease,  and  the 
great  mother  of  all  earthborn  things 
should  hide  his  eyes  from  the  glare, 
and  his  face  from  hunger  and  cold  and 
from  the  long,  long  waiting  for  some- 
thing better,  which  is  Life. 

The  red  man's  spear  was  in 
his  hand,   his  parki   hood  cast 
back  from  his  forehead  where 
the    black    hair    clustered,    his 
moccasined    feet    wide   braced, 
and    his 
vision  clear 
at    last, 
while    the 
thing  came 
surging 
up,  plung- 
ed,   then 
rose,  almost 
at  his  feet, 

and  he  felt  the  very  ice  quake.  With  the 
quickness  of  a  marten,  the  Indian  struck, 
straight  between  the  gaping  jaws,  through 
the  matted  seaweed  beard  ;  between  the 
yellow  tusks  he  struck,  lunging  headlong 
across  the  ice.  All  his  strength  was  hurled 
into  that  deadly  thrust,  every  fibre  of  his 
body  tensed  then  relaxed  like  a  coil  spring, 
and  as  the  tip  of  the  spear  zipped  between 


his  finger-tips,  he  felt  the  hot  blood  spray 
across  his  face,  and  Ula  Kee  was  on  the  ice 
under  the  very  jaws  of  his  mighty  foe. 

But  in  an  instant  the  man  was  up,  calling 
the  world-old,  savage  cry  to  those  who  were 
fighting  with  him,  and  ere  he  could  be 
crushed,  he  saw  the  great  bulls  of  his  own 
people  leaping  and  striking  at  the  great 
black  hulk.  They  sprang  from  the  white- 
lipped  surge,  and  struck  and  tore  the  brist- 
ling flesh  of  the  common  foe,  and  even 
Ula  Kee  had  time  to  wonder  at  their  weasel- 
like quickness,  to  love  the  bravery  of  these 
strange  folk,  whom,  till  he  came  to  know 
them,  he  had  regarded  as 
so  much  animated  blub- 
ber. 

So  they  rallied  round  the 
one   whom   hitherto  they     Mmi^  ^r^-^ 
had  not  known,  but  now    M^m^       ^ 


And  so  they  came  out  on  the  ice  all  round  him,  snifling  suspiciously." 


they  saw  in  him  a  mighty  leader,  and  with  man 
as  their  general,  the  bloody  fury  of  vengeance 
was  with  them  as  his  backer.  So  also  Ula 
Kee  felt  the  surge  of  brotherhood,  and  rising, 
he  caught  the  protruding  shaft,  hurled  his 
weight  upon  it,  and  his  moccasined  feet 
struck  the  bearded  chest,  as  he  wrenched 
and  tore  to  free  the  point.  The  spear  was 
in  his  hands  again,  and  again  he  stepped 
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back,  dashing  the  sweat  from  his  red- 
rimmed  eyes,  the  wet  hair  from  about  his 
brow,   and  again  in   the  iridescent  spray, 


truding,  inexorably  locked  and  jammed — 
he  saw  the  thing  fighting,  fighting,  while 
around  it  the  sea  surged  with  heavy  bodies 
and  sabre  tusks.  Hack,  slash,  hack  he  heard 
the  blows  go  home.  He  saw  the  sea  tinted 
crimson,  as  when  the  sun  sets  ;  he  saw  the 
spray  rise  to  the  height  of  a  mighty  tamar- 
ack, he  saw  a  bull  walrus  hurled  clear  of 
the  water  high  above  his  head,  and  heard 
it  crash  upon  the  ice  behind  him.  Then 
he  saw  the  cows  leaving  their  calves  and 
swimming  into  the  water,  and  he  knew  that 


Peering  down  with  their  dim,  sea- washed  eyes.'* 


in  the  glitter  of  ice  and  trodden  snow,  in 
the  glare  of  the  far-flung,  floe-laden  sea,  he 
struck,  he  hurled,  he  threw  his  weight  upon 
that  dagger  point.  Straight  at  the  small 
white  eye  he  aimed,  and  again  at  the  fury 
of  the  lunge  he  fell  upon  his  face,  but  he 
felt  the  spear  point  crash  and  penetrate 
and  jam,  and  he  knew  that  victory  was  his. 
So  at  length  Ula  Kee,  grotesque,  shiver- 
ing, red-eyed,  terrible,  a  nightmare  travesty 
of  a  man,  crouched  on  all  fours  at  the  water's 
edge,  watching,  staring  at  the  scene  which 
belonged  to  the  world-old  mystery  of  the 
seas,  where  times  change  not  and  where 
the  wonders  of  the  world  are  but  a  grain 
of  sand  in  the  passing  of  the  tides— so 
Ula  Kee  saw  the  thing— blinded,  choked 
with  its  own  life-blood,  his  own  spear  pro- 


victory  was  for  his  people,  for  the  mon- 
ster had  turned  its  great  mottled  belly  upper- 
most in  the  surge. 

Ula  Kee  crawled  to  the  height  of  the 
island,  and  there,  in  the  red-lipped  glory 
of  the  dying  day,  ere  night  canie  and  swift 
on  its  heels  the  dawn,  which  with  its  birth 
bore  no  hope  of  survival — there  Ula  Kee 
told  his  strange  people  of  the  greatness  of 
their  victory,  while  "  yoch-yoch-yoch " 
their  fierce  but  triumphant  voices  rang  as 
they  gathered  round—"  yoch-yoch-yoch," 
peering  up  into  his  face,  while  in  the  ghostly 
light,  amidst  sky  and  sea,  and  ever  beyond 
the  silence  of  the  Great  Unknown,  Ula  Kee 
stood  proudly  amongst  them,  unarmed, 
alone,  yet  glorious  in  the  dusk  of  triumph. 
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Four  months  later  a  young  brave  addressed  he  will  tell    the  children  of   the    teepees, 

his  people  in  the  heart  of  the  Barren  Lands.  So   he    found   at   length    an   island,    upon 

"  Of  Point  of  a  Spear,"  said  he,  ''  we  have  which    white    men    had    once    lived,    for 

no  news,  but  this  we  cannot  doubt,  that  he  there  were  many    sturdy  huts,  their  roofs 

has  perished  in  the  Barren  Lands  whence  still    sound,  huts  sufficient   to  shelter  our 

the    caribou    wander    in    the    fall.     Think  entire    tribe.      In   the    grassy    bays    there 

kindly  of  him,  my  people,  for  he  was  a  brave  were     deer     in     plenty,    the   creeks   were 

man  and  a  great  hunter.     Of  La  Kee  Too  heavy    with    white-fish,     and    mink    and 

we  have  no  news.     His  face  was  towards  marten   were    everywhere    along   the   tim- 

the  north,  and  I  believe  that  some  day  he  bered   slopes.      So    when   the    tides    were 

will  return,   and  therefore  we  must  leave  right,  Ula  Kee  built   a  raft,  and  returned 

for  him  such  signs  as  he  can  follow.     As  to  the  mainland  with  good  news  for  his 

for  Ula  Kee,  he  travelled  towards  the  sunset  people  of  this  new  hunting  range,    where 

and  to  the  land  of  the  Eskimo,  but  not  know-  he  will  lead  them." 

ing  the  ways  of  the  sea  he  drifted  with  the  And  thus  Ula  Kee  stood  proudly  by  the 

ice,  and  for  many  sleeps  was  alone  with  the  fire  of  his  own  race,  around  them  the  great 

ice.     Such  friendships  he  made  as  his  people  grey  loneliness,  and   there   was   a  strange 

know   not,    and   many    strange   things   he  wonder  at  his  soul  as  he  heard  again  the 

saw,  about  which  some  day,  when  he  is  old,  cheering  of  his  people. 

®  0  ®  0  ® 

THERE'S  ALWAYS  SUMMER  FOR  EVERY  COMER. 

TTEZHEN  old  grey  London  looked  through  my  window, 
^^      **  Come  out  for  a  walk,'*  said  he. 
There  was  no  green  grass  for  a  carpet  spread 
And  oh,  never  a  golden  tree. 

**  This  is  no  place  for  a  man  to  walk  in, 

So  I'll  not  come  out,"  said  I. 

**  I've  a  sapphire  roof  for  your  head,"  he  sang, 

**  And  the  little  white  clouds  go  by." 

**  And  there's  always  Summer  for  every  coiner. 

You'd  better  come  out,"  said  he. 

So  old  grey  London,  I  took  his  hand. 

And  we  walked  for  a  mile  to  see. 

And  there  in  an  arch  by  a  paved  street  corner 
A  little  old  woman  sat. 

She  wore  a  shawl  that  was  dingy  with  years. 
And  a  thing  that  was  once  a  hat. 

In  an  old  brown  basket  she  had  were  roses 
Dimpled,  and  dewy  and  sweet. 
**  There  is  a  patch  of  Summer,"  said  London, 
•*  That  is  shining  about  your  feet, 

•*  And  this  is  one  of  my  toiling  children  ; 
The  Winter  is  in  her  face, 

But  she  has  brought  sweetness  of  sunlit  gardens 
To  this  Summer-less  shadowed  place." 

MAR  J  OKIE  WILSON* 
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HENEY  BILTNER  was  a  real  million- 
aire, by  which  is  meant  an  Amer- 
ican millionaire.  There  are  Scots- 
men or  even  Englishmen  who  are  worth 
a  million,  according  to  their  next-of-kin  and 
the  death  duties,  but  for  the  real  accredited 
millionaire  the  United  States  have  the  goods. 
Henry  followed  the  great  tradition.  To  be  a 
proper  millionaire  means  a  single  mind  con- 
stantly worked  up  about  a  dollar.  Mind  you, 
the  pursuit  of  money  is  unworthy — great 
writers  are  quite  friendly  on  the  point — but 
Henry  had  never  read  writers,  either  great  or 
merely  known,  so  he  didn't  care  a  doughnut. 
There  are  big  novelists  who  say  it  is  sheer 
cruelty  for  them  to  turn  off  more  than  one 
page  a  day.  Henry  wouldn't  have  lost 
weight  if  they  had  shut  down  and  taken  to 
something  useful,  like  bootlegging. 

From  his  earliest  days,  Henry  acted  up  to 
the  best  principles.  He  risked  his  all  and 
took  back  quite  a  number  of  other  people's 
in  return.  Markets  rose  as  Henry  came 
on  the  flags  and  stocks  seemed  to  sicken 
when  he  went  off  for  a  hair-cut.  It  has 
always  been  said  that  you  only  require  to 
set  your  heart  on  anything  to  pocket  it.  All 
the  most  distinguished  members  of  the 
buccaneering  calling  say  so.  Henry  satisfied 
the  book.  Any  man  from  the  Middle  West 
who  cracks  his  eggs  on  his  dictaphone  is  not 
waiting  for  business.  He  is  only  wondering 
which  telephone  call  he'll  take  first. 

Henry  w^oke  up  at  forty-five  to  find  him- 
self not  merely  a  millionaire,  but  a  bachelor. 
With  his  splendid  mental  equipoise  he  knew 
that  he  must  move  some.  He  accordingly 
moved  some  to  Europe.  Only  die-hard 
American  millionaires  cling  to  the  homespun 
idea  of  married  bliss. 

Henry  ran  into  Lady  Verity  and  her 
daughter  Anne  as  naturally  as  possible. 
He  was  motoring  to  Bath  (which  he  had 
teard  was  an  antique,  though  not  on  the 


market  except  in  lots)  when  round  a  sharp 
corner  he  met  Anne.  It  was  a  tremendous 
smash.  Henry  in  a  final  swerve  to  avoid 
her  climbed  the  bank,  which,  being  pre- 
cipitous, emptied  him  out.  When  he  began 
to  take  notice  again,  he  was  in  bed  in  Corbals 
Court,  where  the  Veritys  had  kept  life  at  a 
distance  for  about  ten  centuries. 

It  would  be  impossible,  except  in  a  pro- 
longed and  arduous  work  of  psychological 
supererogation  to  reproduce  the  astonishing 
influence  that  Corbals  made  on  Henry.  It 
would  seem  too  like  a  surreptitious  onslaught 
on  the  infinite  inadequacy  of  a  millionaire's 
resources.  It  would  sound  like  a  cynical 
exposure  of  the  things  we  worship.  But  for 
a  time  Henry  took  no  notice  of  Corbals  at  all. 
He  only  grew  aware  of  his  nurse.  All  serious 
illness  comes  back  to  the  nurses.  It  is  they 
who  soothe  the  restless  sufferer  by  remorse- 
less reminiscences  of  patients  who  were 
snuffed  out  like  candles.  It  is  their  steady 
ardent  chatter  by  night  and  by  day  that  has 
given  the  convalescent  the  odium  of  bad 
temper  and  even  discourtesy.  There  was 
the  day  nurse,  a  fat  woman  of  irrepressible 
high  spirits  and  a  splitting  laugh,  who  kept 
his  head  in  a  hum  all  day.  By  night  she 
was  succeeded  by  one  of  those  dark,  formid- 
able women  who  care  only  about  really 
critical  cases.  Henry  felt  there  was  some 
consolation  in  her  obvious  languor  about  his 
condition,  but  at  the  same  time  it  made 
him  rather  uncomfortable  to  fall  into  an 
infant  slumber  with  all  that  experience 
around  the  pillow. 

Simple  persons  imagine  because  a  patient 
is  too  ill  to  see  anyone  that  he  is  indifferent 
to  this  vale  of  tears.  Far  from  it.  The 
chief  occupation  of  a- professional  nurse  in  a 
private  house  is  to  keep  the  patient  in  touch 
with  things. 

"  It's  a  pity,  isn't  it  ?  "  remarked  the 
day  nurse,  bumping  against  the  end  of  the 
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bed  for  the  fourth  successive  time.  "  It's  a 
shame  to  see  old  families  on  the  rocks.  And 
what  a  sweet  young  lady  that  Miss  Anne  is. 
Beautiful,  I  call  her.  There  was  a  star  on 
the  pictures,  I  remember.  Just  like  her. 
What  was  her  name,  now  ?  "  She  tapped  on 
the  end  of  the  bed  with  a  spoon.  No,  she 
couldn't  remember.  Something  like  Mus- 
quash. A  foreign  sound.  But  there/  what 
did  it  matter  ? 

"  You  mean  they'll  have  to  leave  this 
house  ?  "  inquired  Henry. 

"  As  sure  as  sure.  Unless  ..." 
Henry  stared  at  her  with  mild  interest. 
"  Unless  Miss  Anne  marries  money." 
Henry  brooded  over  those  words.  During 
the  stages  of  convalescence,  when  it  is  almost 
unsafe  to  refuse  the  merest  whim  of  an 
invalid,  Henry  made  a  study  of  Anne  Verity. 
He  played  cards  with  her,  listened  to  her 
reading,  tried  to  believe  he  was  simply  a 
whale  at  wishing  she  would  play  her  fiddle, 
and  in  the  later  weeks  he  took  lessons  in 
fishing  on  the  quiet  and  shady  banks  of  the 
river.  But  all  the  time  he  was  making  up 
his  mind.  It  must  be  admitted  he  received 
encouragement.  The  friendliness  of  Anne 
rather  surprised  him.  He  had  expected 
somehow  she  would  be  different.  Not  that 
he  professed  to  know  anything  about  women. 
But  he  had  heard  a  rumour  somewhere, 
probably  a  stranger  talking  to  another 
stranger  in  a  Pullman  on  the  'Frisco  railroad, 
that  women  make  a  point  of  showing  how 
much  they  dislike  a  man  at  the  very  time 
when  he  need  hardly  worry  to  propose.  He 
would  have  preferred  that  Anne  was  less 
confiding  and  straightforward  and  childish. 
The  way  she  spoke  of  a  friend  of  hers — a  boy 
at  school,  or  it  might  be  college — called 
Rupert,  was  rather  tedious.  But  Henry 
sprang  to  that.  He  was  not  stupid — only 
inexperienced.  He  did  not  forget  that 
guy  in  the  Pullman  had  mentioned  women 
found  it  amusing  to  make  a  man  jealous. 
Nothing  so  far  has  been  said  about  Anne's 
mother.  It  hardly  seemed  worth  while. 
Henry  knew  Anne  must  have  a  mother  some- 
where, and  hoped  during  those  early  weeks 
that  the  old  lady  would  come  and  knit 
beside  his  chair  when  Anne  was  ofi  duty. 
But  the  old  lady  never  came.  She  was,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  away,  trying  to  raise  a  loan. 
She  was  turning  the  heads  of  bank  managers, 
trustees,  gnarled  family  solicitors  and  other 
lamentable  people.  But  times  were  bad,  so 
Mildred  Verity  returned. 

It  was  a   very  memorable   evening  for 


Henry.  All  day  he  had  held  a  business  con- 
ference with  himself.  He  had  put  his  cards 
on  the  table.  He  had  spent  a  precious  com- 
mercial week  crossing  the  Atlantic  just  to 
get  married,  having  a  profound  veneration 
for  the  English  tradition  and  the  English 
country  house.  Finally,  he  considered  he 
would  be  a  proud  man  to  land  in  the  States 
with  Anne.  He  would,  he  felt  sure,  make  her 
very  happy.  With  this  settlement  Henry 
limped  to  his  chair  in  the  garden,  and 
memorised  a  few  crisp  sentences  in  which 
the  resolution  would  be  put  to  the  meeting 
and  passed  unanimously. 

The  little  interlude  passed  off  extremely 
smoothly.  There  was  not  a  hitch.  Anne, 
instead  of  reading  the  latest  market  quota- 
tions, which  she  knew  were  all  the  modern 
English  fiction  Henry's  soul  required,  sat 
for  a  moment  twiddling  her  fingers  and  just 
looking  up  at  Henry  and  then  looking  down 
at  Christopher,  the  cat,  who  does  not  figure 
otherwise  in  this  personal  chronicle.  Henry 
knew  there  was  a  crisis  looming  along.  It 
almost  looked  as  though  Anne  had  sickened 
of  waiting  and  was  going  to  propose  to  him. 
But  she  wasn't.  Instead  she  treated  Henry 
like  her  grandfather  and  said  she  was  just 
engaged  to  Rupert,  and  would  Henry  break 
the  news  to  her  mother,  because  Rupert, 
though  certain  to  get  his  Pass  degree  in 
botany,  had  no  prospects,  speaking  in  crude 
cash. 

II. 

Henry  wired  for  a  complete  cocktail  outfit 
and  recovered  his  spiritual  stability  with  the 
aid  of  successive  doses  of  his  hypophosphate 
tonic  and  dry  Martinis.  What's  more,  he 
behaved  very  well.  He  had  a  conference 
with  Rupert  and  felt  sure  Anne's  mother 
was  right.  Rupert  would  not  have  won  the 
confidence  of  a  canary.  Apart  from  his 
adoration  for  Anne,  he  had  no  brain- waves  in 
cold  storage.  Thinking  it  over,  Henry  felt 
rather  relieved.  If  Anne  saw  the  meaning 
of  life  in  Rupert,  what  kind  of  market  could 
she  ever  have  seen  in  him  ?  The  girl  was 
evidently  very  simple — ^too  simple  by  half. 
Restored  to  self-esteem,  Henry  set  out  to  find 
Lady  Verity,  who  had,  he  was  told,  returned, 
and  might  be  discovered  in  the  melancholy 
wreckage  of  the  Italian  garden. 

He  saw  her  in  the  distance,  standing  in 
close  conversation  with  a  resplendent  figure 
in  a  check  riding-suit,  brown  top-boots,  a 
squash  hat  and  a  fierce  intolerant  moustache 
thrusting  into  the  world  from  an  imperial 
face.     Henry  never  understood  what  built 
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up  the  Britisli  Empire  until  he  saw  Colonel 
Vavasour  leaning  over  the  small  and  girlish 
Lady  Verity.  He  was  only  possible  in  the 
surroundings.  Like  rare  and  unbelievable 
carnivora,  he  roamed  in  exclusive  hunting 
counties,  in  select  regimental  rooms,  in 
ancient  fastnesses  and  at  the  Grand  National. 
Mildred  Verity  turned  as  Henry  came  along, 
and  after  a  brief  conversational  encounter  in 
which  he  was  evidently  ruminating  on  the 
niche  Henry  could  fill  in  his  hazardous  cam- 
paign with  necessity,  the  Colonel  gave  him  a 
lingering  proprietary  look  and  departed. 

But  Henry  had  forgotten  him.  Mildred 
Verity  was  rather  younger-looking  than  her 
daughter,  and  far  more  attractive.  One 
of  those  women  of  thirty-eight  who  haven't 
yielded  an  inch.  All  round  Henry  were 
those  battered  crumbling  ramparts  from 
which  the  only  distinguished  Verity  had 
watched  a  Eoundhead  load  up  a  cannon  with 
boulders,  potatoes,  the  rector's  cat  and  a 
bucket  of  powder  and,  with  an  agonised 
smile,  had  been  no  more.  All  round  was 
the  venerable  turf  about  which  so  much  fine 
stuff  is  written,  the  ancient  elms,  sycamores, 
yews  and  other  trees  if  you  know  them. 
There  was  the  fountain  long  since  fallen 
amongst  the  goldfish  who  ages  ago  had 
been  eaten  by  the  last  heron  of  the  Corbals 
heronry.  -Everywhere  the  enduring  patient 
quiet  of  an  old  garden  and  an  old  house. 
Henry  spoke  of  Rupert.  He  flattered 
himself  he  made  the  most  of  Rupert,  for 
Anne's  sake  as  well  as  his  own.  After  all, 
Anne  had  preferred  that  invertebrate  student 
of  delicate  textures  in  lounge  suitings  to  a 
man  who  was  worth  a  million.  She  wanted 
to  drink  her  life  from  Dresden  china.  How 
different  was  her  mother  !  The  more  Henry 
stuck  up  for  Rupert,  the  more  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  be  a  proud  moment 
for  him  when  he  handed  Mildred  Biltner  ofE 
the  gangway  at  New  York.  But  this  time 
he  would  not  leave  anything  to  chance.  He 
would  see  just  where  he  was  and  corner  the 
market. 

Anne's  mother  had  a  low  caressing  voice. 
She  said  facts  so  gently  they  had  the  note  of 
fairy-tales.  She  had  always  given  the  im- 
pression that  she  needed  protection  from  the 
rude  blasts  of  this  hard  life.  She  was, 
Henry  knew,  the  kind  of  woman  who  had 
always  waited  somewhere  in  the  attic  of  his 
soul. 

"  Rupert  is  a  nice  boy,"  said  Mildred 
Verity  in  her  far-off  voice,  "  but  he  is  a 
catastrophe.  He  is  one  of  the  Rentouls  of 
Rigg.     They   have,"    she   added   dreamily, 


plucking  a  pink  and  gently  tearing  it  to  frag- 
ments, "  blued  everything.  They  haven't  a 
bean.  Isn't  it  a  pity  ?  Such  a  nice  boy 
when  you  get  past  his  stammer,  but  I  often 
think  that's  a  compensation,  as  he  hasn't 
anything  to  say." 

Henry,  lulled  by  her  charming  monotone, 
only  nodded.  He  asked  nothing  more  than 
to  listen  to  her  for  ever,  as  one  hears  at  a 
great  distance  the  melodious  murmur  of 
running  water. 

"It  is  of  course  quite  impossible.  Anne 
likes  a  disappointment.  She  was  never  so 
lovely  as  when  she  broke  off  her  engagement 
to  Clarence  Swann.  They  added  the  second 
*  n  '  when  they  inherited  Poodledyke  Place. 
But  to  return  to  Rupert  and  Anne.  They 
have  no  money.  And  I  have  no  money. 
Living  without  money  is  just  bearable 
without  Rupert.  With  Rupert  one  would 
lose  poise,  and  become  sordid.  In  fact,  I'd 
probably  shove  him  in  the  pond." 

Henry  wilted  a  little  at  this  practical  pro- 
ject, but  Mildred  Verity  seemed  once  more 
to  belong  to  the  ages. 

"  This  place,"  she  said,  "  is  up  for  sale. 
If  anyone  takes  it  we  shall  have  to  do  some- 
thing about  it." 
"  About  what  ?  " 
"  About  everything." 
"  Don't  think  I'm  poking  my  nose  into 
your  affairs,  but  Colonel  Vavasour — would  he 
not  .  .  .  ?  " 

She  laughed.  She  gave  a  sudden  hearty, 
unexpected  laugh.  She  went  on  laughing 
more  and  more.  It  almost  seemed  like  a 
complaint.  Then  she  eased  down,  and  gave 
Henry  a  congratulatory  look.  But  she 
never  troubled  to  give  an  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion which  was  so  obviously  a  flight  of 
humour. 

A  little  bewildered,  Henry  rose.  "  I  sup- 
pose it  is  in  the  hands  of  agents  ?  "  he  asked, 
hoping  his  voice  sounded  off-hand  and  as 
casual  as  a  passenger  in  an  elevator. 

"  Oh  yes.  They  are  called  Rapport  and 
Clavering.  They  have  had  it  since  my 
grandfather's  days.  People  come  every  year 
or  two  and  scramble  about  in  the  shrub- 
beries. Anne  and  I  usually  share  their 
luncheon  baskets.  We  have  used  the  Colonel 
occasionally,  to  make  them  think  there  is  a 
rush  on.  He  arrives  in  the  village  car.  But 
we  never  hear  from  them  again.  They 
depart,  leaving  their  empty  bottles,  never  to 
return." 

"  I  am  sorry  I  too  must  depart.  I  have  a 
little  business  in  town,"  said  Henry  with  a 
studiously  innocent  air. 
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III. 

There  is  a  note  about  the  best  English 
estate  agent  that  was  new  to  Henry.  He 
had  never  experienced  atmosphere  in  housing. 
When  he  had  taken  his  country  place  on  the 
Hudson  Biver,  he  had  done  so  without  any 
particular  sense  of  the  poetry  in  commerce. 
He  had  not  gone  an  extra  thousand  dollars 
because  the  Iroquois  had  paddled  that  way 
quite  a  time  before.  But  he  saw  at  once 
the  British  understand  these  things  better. 
They  are  slow  but  deep.  They  don't  live 
so  much  in  the  past  as  on  it.  Henry  did  not 
of  course  know  anything  about  Rapport  and 
Clavering.  He  did  not  know  that  they  had 
sold  houses  (which  are  always  called  "  pro- 
perties ")  for  so  many  years  that  they  were 
regarded  as  estate  agents  no  longer  but 
rather  as  a  social  centre  where  the  best 
people  came  in  to  deplore  Bolshevism. 

Henry  crossed  the  threshold  of  Rapport 
and  Clavering,  and  found  himself  terribly 
alone  in  an  immense  room  and  surrounded  at 
inaccessible  distances  by  immaculate  gentle- 
men seated  at  small  aloof  tables.  All  these 
gentlemen  were  irreproachable  in  attire  and 
deportment.  They  wore  short  black  coats 
with  exclusive  club  ties,  or  if  more  mature, 
what  are  called  morning  coats  with  striped 
trouserings  and  more  elaborate  collars. 

Henry,  walking  smartly,  reached  the 
nearest  one  as  a  clock  like  a  cathedral 
chime  began  the  last  quarter.  As  it  was 
not  possible  or  decent  to  speak  just  then,  all 
the  gentlemen  consulted  their  watches  to 
make  sure  the  chimes  were  not  premature. 

**  I  wired  you,"  began  Henry  with  the 
snappy  velocity  of  an  explorer  amidst  an 
unknown  tribe. 

"  Wired  me  ?  "  repeated  the  young  man, 
with  signs  of  distress. 

"  About  a  house." 

The  young  man  relaxed.  "  Town  or 
country  property  ?  " 

*'  Country." 

"  The  Tudor  Banqueting  Hall,"  said  the 
young  man. 

Henry  moved  away.  He  went  as  noise- 
lessly as  he  knew  how.  He  reached  an 
immense  carved  door.  Opening  it,  he 
entered  the  country  department. 

Now  Rapport  and  Clavering  had  a  very 
delicate  sense  of  the  psychological  distinction 
between  town  and  country.  Henry  could 
not  have  elaborated  the  difference,  but  he 
was  alive  to  it.  He  began  to  understand 
what  a  lot  the  States  have  to  learn  in  the 
unobtrusion  of  business  in  business,  or  the 


cleavage  of  commerce  from  commerce.  Rap- 
port and  Clavering  had  with  piercing  insight 
grasped  the  profound  importance  of  the 
sympathetic  law  of  association.  Town 
amongst  the  best  people  meant  certain 
standards  of  reticence  in  clothing  and 
speech,  and  an  air  of  fatigue  very  natural 
during  the  season.  Voices  were  accordingly 
muted,  lights  were  restrained  and  the  intense 
but  refined  atmosphere  of  an  Anglo-Catholic 
tea-party  achieved. 

How  instantly 'divergent  was  the  hall  of 
audience  for  the  country !  Rapport  and 
Clavering  had  devoted  decades  of  study  to 
country  types  and  country  manners,  not 
simply  in  general  (which  even  Smollett  and 
Byebillows  pull  off  fairly  well)  but  in  coun- 
ties. In  this  way  a  client  is  sized  up  almost 
at  once.  He  enters  with  the  authentic 
heartiness  of  the  countryman  in  town,  or 
the  desperate  heartiness  of  the  townsman 
heading  for  the  country.  He  wants  to  sell  a 
house  or  buy  a  house. 

At  each  little  table  sits  a  young  gentleman 
chosen  with  exquisite  care  to  deal  with  such 
phenomena.  They  are  one  and  all  trained 
to  an  aspirate.  Instead  of  the  somewhat 
depressing  attire  of  their  colleagues  in  the 
adjoining  room  they  are  encouraged  to  wear 
garments  of  a  more  pronounced  tweed  or 
check  and  ties  so  like  Old  Etonians  or  Harro- 
vians or  Dartmorians  that  they  are  prac- 
tically the  same.  Such  things  make  a  differ- 
ence. They  may  seem  insignificant,  but 
they  count.  Henry  began  to  realise  that 
business  is  so  keen  in  the  States  because 
it  depends  on  the  goods,  and  not  on  the 
goodwill. 

Rapport  and  Clavering  prided  themselves 
upon  having  studied  every  possible  client 
desirous  of  a  country  property  and  by  put- 
ting him  quite  at  his  ease  carry  through 
business  without  any  of  those  crude  backfires 
which,  it  is  notorious,  revolt  and  distress  the 
cream  of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  If  one  of 
those  obvious  retired  Colonels  from  the  best 
county  should  come  thrusting  in,  then  Mr. 
Joliffe  (who  had  attended  Meets  at  the  firm's 
expense)  greets  the  old  boy  as  though  he  had 
just  been  dragged  out  of  his  top-boots.  If 
a  Highland  laird  comes  in,  then  Mr.  Mac- 
Gregor  descends  on  him  quite  like  a  breath 
from  the  North. 

But  it  was  quite  different  with  Henry. 
The  very  spectacle  of  him  in  his  American 
clothes  sent  a  shudder  right  through  the 
place.  He  was  nothing  short  of  a  challenge. 
Josiah  Clavering  was  consulted  by  local 
telephone. 
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"  I  think,  sir,"  came  the  confidential  voice, 
"  he  is  a  genuine  American." 

Josiah  stared  hard  at  nothing  at  all. 
He  felt  rather  badly — Getting  behind  the 
times,  losing  touch  with  progress.  He 
had  never  admitted  the  existence  of  Ameri- 
cans. His  fine  imagination  smouldered.  A 
room  for  Babbitts.  With  a  bison  head  and 
a  picture  of  Sitting  Bull.  A  bright  snappy 
room,  with  a  cabinet  for  cocktails.  A  real 
young  Bostonian  with  tortoise-shell  spec- 
tacles, a  spittoon  and  a  belt. 

"  Have  we  anyone  who's  been  to  New 
York  or  their  other  townships  ?  "  asked 
Josiah  with  splendid  renascence. 

"  Oh  no,  sir." 

"  Have  any  of  our  young  men  ever  read 
0.  Henry  ?  " 

*'  Oh  who,  sir  ?  " 

*'  Please  be  calm,  Mr.  Drench.  I  shall  be 
obliged  if  you  will  ask  Mr.  Courtenay,  who 
is  not  unlike  a  Bed  Indian,  if  he  will  assume 
the  proper  air  of  sharp  practice,  and  remem- 
ber the  honourable  history  of  the  company." 

Mr.  Courtenay  found  Henry  rather  morose. 
He  said  he  wanted  to  buy  Corbals  Court  and 
stared  far  away. 

"  By  all  means,"  said  Mr.  Courtenay. 

"  Just  make  out  the  contract,"  added 
Henry  with  finality. 

In  a  mental  abstraction  Mr.  Courtenay 
took  down  the  Domesday  Book  of  country 
properties  for  disposal,  and  with  anxious 
gaze  looked  up  the  C's.  It  was  there. 
With  a  heart  full  of  prayer  and  devotion  he 
turned  it  up.  It  was  without  question  for 
sale.     It  had  been  for  sale  for  decades. 

"The  historical  associations,"  chanted 
Mr.  Courtenay,  "  are  interesting.  Anne 
Boleyn  .  .  ." 

"  Cut  that  out,"  said  Henry.  "  Let's  get 
down  to  what  matters.  All  you  need  do  is 
to  say  that  the  house  is  purchased.  But 
don't  tell  your  client  by  whom.     Get  me  ?  " 

"  Yep  !  "  said  Mr.  Courtenay  involun- 
tarily. 

Henry  left  Rapport  and  Clavering  the 
owner  of  Corbals  Court.  There  was  nothing 
left  now  except  to  fix  it  up  with  Mildred. 

IV. 

Henry  thought  it  would  be  nice  to  get 
down  two  days  later  when  the  great  news 
was  settled  up,  and,  upon  a  summer  even- 
ing in  the  pensive  wreckage  of  the  Italian 
garden,  he  could  explain  that  he  hungered 
for  nothing  more  than  just  to  go  on  staring 
at  some  goldfish  with  Mildred  by  his  side. 
That  was  the  way  to   manage  things.     It 


made  him  smile  to  think  how  he  had  bungled 
with  Anne.  Love  was  an  art.  Played  pro- 
perly it  was  the  simplest  thing  in  creation. 
Heartened  by  everything  going  along  so 
smoothly,  Henry  purchased  an  engagement 
ring  and  set  off.  He  also  chartered,  being  a 
man  who  had  conquered  all  the  moves  of  this 
complicated  game,  a  hamper  for  the  refresh- 
ment which  all  big  emotional  scenes  demand. 
It  contained  everything  from  crab  to  cham- 
pagne and  soles  to  strawberries.  It  was 
Neronian.  Beside  that  fishpond,  with  night- 
ingales singing  all  over  those  crumbling  ruins 
where  Anne  Boleyn  had  wished  dear  Henry 
was  not  so  impulsive,  the  scene  was  sure  to 
b^  terrific. 

He  was  very  careful  to  draw  up  the  car 
without  a  sound  so  that  Mildred  would  be 
taken  by  surprise.  He  had  gone  over  the 
whole  thing  just  as  clearly  as  could  be. 
Mildred  would  be  alone,  utterly  overcome 
by  the  fact  that  the  old  home  was  gone. 
He  decided  he  would  ask  her  to  come  to 
America,  and  then,  when  she  had  accepted, 
he  would  say,  quite  off-hand,  "  Or  just  stay 
here  all  the  while  ?  "  Whether  a  nightin- 
gale struck  up  then  or  not,  the  moment  was 
undoubtedly  explosive. 

The  house  was  very  quiet  as  Henry  entered 
the  dark  hall.  There  was  no  sign  of  Mildred. 
He  decided  to  take  her  by  surprise.  He 
would  give  her  a  little  shock.  He  would, 
in  fact,  hide.  Accordingly  Henry  hid.  The 
hall  grew  darker.  The  bells  rang  out  for 
Evensong.     He  became  rather  stiff. 

There  was  afar  off  the  sound  of  a  motor. 
Voices.  Footsteps.  The  sad,  reluctant 
music  of  the  bell  echoing  and  re-echoing 
until  it  joined  the  encompassing  silence  of 
the  place.  Afar  off  came  the  shuffling, 
distracted  feet  of  Mrs.  Angel,  the  permanent 
staff  of  Corbals  Court.  She  handled  any 
visitors.  She  had  shown  them  over  the 
place  since  she  was  a  child  in  the  reign  of 
good  Queen  Victoria.  She  had  lost  all 
sense  of  curiosity  in  arrivals  and  depar- 
tures. 

Henry,  concealed  behind  the  clock,  found 
the  immediate  prospect  a  little  disturbing. 
To  stand  behind  a  clock  may,  on  occasions, 
be  the  most  laughable  thing  in  the  world, 
but  to  a  stranger  with  a  permit  to  view  it 
is  often  a  cause  of  misunderstanding  and 
annoyance.  One  doesn't  meet  people  be- 
hind clocks.  But  what  gave  Henry  an  even 
greater  sense  of  perplexity  was  that  the 
voice  of  the  lady  on  the  threshold  was  oddly 
familiar.  Things  were  happening  as  they 
do  in  dreams.     Where  had  he  he?vrd  that 
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quiet,  smooth  inflection  before  ?  An  Eng- 
lish person  would  have  said  "  American," 
just  as  one  says  intelligently  "  giraffe  "  at 
the  Zoo.     Henry  muttered  *'  from  the  old 


I  just  wondered  whether  I  might  look 


over. 


"  You  might  have  done.  Mum,  and  wel- 
come,   but    I    has    my    instructions.     Her 


**  *  Was  that  his  car  I  saw  at  the  back  entrance  ?  *     *  If  there  was  a  car  at  the 

back  drive,'  corrected  Mrs.  Angel  with  the  quiet  consideration  of  an  ancient 

regime  for  raw  civilisations,  *  if  there  was  a  car  it  would  be  Mr.  Biltner's.'  ** 


place  down  south,"  because  he  was  Virginian 
bred. 

**  I'm  sorry,  madam,"  Mrs.  Angel  was  say- 
ing, "  I'm  sorry,  Mum,  but  the  Hall  is 
taken," 


ladyship  came  to  me  an  hour  since.  *  It's 
sold,'  she  says.  *  Mary — it's  sold,  and  thank 
goodness ! '  '  And  what  will  your  ladyship 
do  ?  '  I  asks.  '  Do  ?  '  she  says  with  a  laugh. 
'  Do  ?     Why,  I'm  just  married  to  Colonel 
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Vavasour,  and  going  abroad  this  very  day/ 
What's  up  with  that  there  clock  ?  " 

By  a  supreme  effort  Henry  regained  his 
clutch    on    life.     Mildred    married.     Anne 


sob-stufi  if  you  like.  Henry  struggled 
hard  to  keep  cool  and  sensible.  He  re- 
membered how  often  he  had  nearly  pro- 
posed. That  long-ago  feeling  is  the  dickens. 
Virginia  in  the  summer-time  or  any  time 
or  all  the  time.  Standing  behind  the 
Tudor  clock,  he  racked  his  brain  to  recall 
the  song  they  used  to 
sing.  Something 
about  going  ^back 
there  in  the  apple- 
blossom  season.  The 
tune  haunted  and 
evaded  him.  He  was 
struck  suddenly  with 
the  fatuity  of  his 
voyage  East. 

'^There's 
only  a  gentle- 
man       here 


'  Behind  the  clock  Henry  was  torn  with  emotion. 


married.  This  old  rubbish-heap  his  very 
own  for  ever  and  ever  ! 

"  What  bea,ts,  me  is  how  anyone  could 
leave  here,"  said  that  slow  baffling  voice. 

Where  had  he  heard  it  before  ?  Long 
ago.  It  must  be  twenty  years  ago.  In 
Virginia*     Which  had  the    groundwork    of 


now,"  Mrs.  Angel  was  bleating.   "  An  Ameri- 
can gentleman.     Doubtless  he'll  leave  now. 
His  name  is  Mr.  Biltner." 
"Not  Henry  Biltner  1  " 
"  Yes,  Mum.     Mr.  Henry  Biltner." 
There   was   a    long   silence.     Behind   the 
clock  Henry  was  torn  with  emotion.    Surely 
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— no,  of  course  that  was  not  possible.  And 
yet — and  yet  .  .  .  Such  was  the  painful 
indecision  and  poignancy  of  Henry's  mind. 

"  Was  that  his  car  I  saw  at  the  back 
entrance  ?  " 

"  If  there  was  a  car  at  the  back  drive," 
corrected  Mrs.  Angel  with  the  quiet  con- 
sideration of  an  ancient  regime  for  raw  civil- 
isations, "  if  there  was  a  car  it  w^ould  be 
Mr.  I^ltner's.  Yes,  Mum,  and  he  must  be 
in  the  house,  for  here  is  his  hat." 

"  Idiot !  "  snarled  Henry.  "  Silly  old 
codger  !  " 

There  was  another  long  and  frightful 
silence,  and  suddenly  Henry  was  afraid  they 
would  say,  "  What's  that  loud  '  thumping '  *?  " 
and  no  one  would  know  it  was  his  heart. 
For  he  knew.  He  knew  for  sure  it  was 
Araminta  Coral.  Araminta,  whom  he  had 
loved  so  much  that  when  he  tried  to  tell  her 
all  about  it  she  had  giggled  her  head  off, 
being  about  sixteen  at  the  time  and  not 
grounded  in  the  delicacies.  Araminta,  the 
belle  of  Kichmond  !  My  goodness  gracious, 
how  it  all  came  back !  What  a  heap  of 
trouble  he  *had  gone  through  because  of 
Araminta  !  Why,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
Araminta  he  would  never  have  run  away  to 
New  York  City,  and  if  he  had  never  run 
away  to  New  York  City  he  would  never  have 
been  a  millionaire — no,  sir,  nor  anything 
except  a  cornstalk.  Gradually  he  had 
worked  Araminta  out  of  his  system.  He 
had  not  forgotten  her  so  much  as  isolated 
her  by  a  refusal  to  remember  just  how  lovely 
she  looked  the  day  he  ran  away  and  called 
from  the  horse-shay,  ''  I'm  going,  Araminta. 
You'll  never  set  human  eyes  on  me  again  !  " 
How  she  had  laughed !  My  goodness 
gracious,  that  girl  had  the  queerest  sense  of 
humour.  It  wounded  Henry  so  much  that 
lie  decided  he  would  live  one  of  those  fine 
lonely  lives  the  poets  shout  about.  What 
Araminta  decided  nobody  knew.  But  she 
never  married. 

"  You  say  he's  somewhere  around  ?  " 
she  was  asking. 

Mrs.  Angel,  being  a  religious  woman, 
was  never  sure  of  anything,  but  she  could 


not  see  how  a  hat  could  just  come  there- 

*'  Then  I'll  find  him,"  said  Araminta. 
"  Is  that  a  piano  in  there  ?  My,  what  a 
room !  Elegant  ?  I  should  just  say  so. 
I've  often  read  of  rooms  like  this.  I'll  just 
play  a  simple  little  tune.  Would  you  say 
Mr.  Biltner  was  a  young  man  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Angel  truthfully. 

"  I  always  liked  his  laugh.  Does  he 
laugh  quite  a  heap  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  Mrs.  Angel.  "  He  is  a 
very  quiet  gentleman  with  a  sad  smile." 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Araminta  persuasively, 
"  you'd  put  me  down  as  full-grown  ?  " 

Mrs.  Angel  hesitated.  "  Ladies  are  so 
clever  nowadays,"  she  said,  averting  her 
gaze. 

Araminta  closed  the  conversation  in  her 
old  abrupt  fashion.  She  commenced  to 
play.  Her  fingers  drew  from  those  yellow 
keys  the  haunting  wistful  refrain  of  "  Vir- 
ginia in  the  Dawning  " — that  half -forgotten 
song  Henry  had  last  heard  on  a  hay-cart 
outside  Richmond  town.  Her  voice  passed 
from  that  silent  room  through  the  dark  hall 
where  Henry  stood,  and  went  echoing  down 
oak  passages  and  into  spell-bound  rooms. 
It  ceased,  and  far  away  the  chime  of  the 
stable  clock  floated  back. 

Then  Henry  knew.  He  understood.  It 
made  him  feel  ashamed  when  he  thought  of 
Anne  and  Mildred.  This  was  the  real  thing. 
He  had  loved  Araminta  in  silence  all  those 
solitary  years.  Stealing  from  behind  the 
clock,  he  made  frantic  gestures  of  dis- 
tress to  Mrs.  Angel.  She  approached.  He 
pointed  to  the  threshold.  "  Go  away," 
he  whispered.  "Go  right  away.  Stay 
away." 

Mrs.  Angel  was  relieved  to  do  so.  If 
there  was  to  be  a  ghastly  murder,  she  pre- 
ferred the  shrubberies. 

When  her  sloppy  feet  had  conveyed  her 
into  the  silence,  Henry  drew  that  magnificent 
engagement  ring  from  his  pocket  and,  with 
an  effort,  said  suddenly  in  a  fervent,  tremu- 
lous voice,  "  Araminta — Araminta  Coral — 
I'm  come  back  again  !  " 

That  is  about  all  there  is  to  tell. 
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SELDOM  has  the  union  of  music 
and  the  dance — arts  both  springing 
from  the  primary  force  in  Nature, 
rhythm,  yet  begetting  an  essentially  sophis- 
ticated daughter,  the  Ballet — produced  such 
a  fascinating  child  as  Manuel  de  Falla's 
"  El  Sombrero  de  Tres  Picos,"  or,  as  we 
have  come  to  know  it  familiarly  in  this 
country,  "  The  Three-cornered  Hat."  The 
Kussian  Ballet  gave  it  for  the  first  time  in 
London  at  the  Alhambra,  on  July  22nd, 
1919,  and  its  career  here,  and  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  Europe,  has  been  a 
brilliant  one.  It  has  made  the  name  of 
de  Falla  well-known  wherever  the  delightful 
art-form  of  which  it  is  an  advanced  example 
thrives. 

"  The  Three-cornered  Hat  "  is  the  second 
ballet  composed  by  de  Falla,  who  had 
already  written  other  works  of  various 
kinds,  and  studied  much  at  home  and 
abroad,  before  giving  this  evidence  of  the 
maturity  of  his  art.  At  the  time  of  its 
initial  performance  in  London  he  was  forty- 
three  years  of  age,  having  been  born  at 
Cadiz  on  November  23rd,  1876,  and  it  was 
there  that  he  began  the  study  of  music 
whilst  still  very  young.  In  Madrid  he 
studied  the  piano  under  Jose  Trago,  and 
composition,  which  he  felt  from  the  first 
to  be  his  true  medium,  under  Felipe 
Pedrell.  Pedrell  who,  with  his  pupils, 
may  be  said  to  have  brought  about 
the  renaissance  of  music,  in  its  creative 
branches,  in  the  Peninsula.  Two  of  these 
pioneers — ^Isaac  Albeniz  and  Granados — 
are  dead,  but  three  others,  Joaquin  Turina, 
Conrado  del  Campo,  and  Enrique  Morera, 
remain  active  disciples  of  Pedrell,  in  addi- 
tion to  de  Falla,  who  is  now  generally  re- 
garded as  the  foremost  living  Spanish 
composer. 


It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  however,  that 
until  the  advent  of  this  school  of  modern, 
and  national,  composition  Spain  remained 
musically  dormant  for  centuries.  So  far 
as  the  performance  of  music  goes,  Spain 
has  always  been  an  exceedingly  active 
country.  Music  that  is  much  more  beau- 
tiful, and  much  more  difficult,  technically, 
than  the  music  usually  heard  in  any  but 
the  largest  cathedrals  here,  is  regularly 
sung  by  the  boys  in  the  church  choirs  in 
Spain.  This  standard  of  proficiency  is  so 
general  as  to  be  commonplace.  Folk- 
songs, which  have  been  part  of  the  national 
life  for  ages,  and  the  continuance  of  the 
custom  of  serenading,  even  into  this  twen- 
tieth century,  all  encourage  a  love  of  music. 
The  wandering  tribes  of  gypsies  have  dis- 
tinctive music.  Their  songs  are  generally 
sung  in  Zincali,  the  Gitano  language, 
although  sometimes  translated  into  Spanish. 
Then  there  is  the  music  of  exotic,  Moorish 
type  found  in  remote  parts  of  Andalucia 
— de  Falla  is  an  Andalucian — as  well  as  the 
songs  of  the  Atlantic  coast  which  bear  a 
kinship  to  our  Celtic  idiom. 

It  is  upon  this  foundation  of  national 
music  that  de  Falla,  following  Pedrell,  has 
built  his  art,  with  but  little  direct  employ- 
ment of  folk-tunes,  although  naturally 
enough  his  music  shows  a  bias  towards  the 
idiom  of  Andalucia,  as  well  as  other  influ- 
ences. When,  at  length,  he  realised  an 
early  ambition,  and  went  to  live  and  study 
in  Paris  in  1907,  he  found  a  welcome, 
amongst  others,  from  Debussy,  and  his 
intimate  friend,  Paul  Dukas.  The  com- 
poser of  the  famous  "  Prelude  a  FApres- 
midi  d'un  Faune  "  was  then  the  solitary 
being  who  lived  with  the  child  he  so  dearly 
loved,  and  his  second  wife.  He  was  a 
totally  difierent-looking  individual  from  the 
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passionate,  strange,  and  untamed  youth, 
with  the  dead  white  face  and  coal-black 
eyes  and  hair,  who,  in  the  'eighties,  began 
to  set  musical  Europe  by  the  ears.  Despite 
his  less  romantic  appearance  in  middle  age, 
he  impressed  the  young  Spanish  composer, 
of  whose  esteem  we  have  evidence  in  the 
**  Homenaje  pour  le  tombeau  de  Claude 
Debussy,"  published  in  1921,  for  guitar, 
and  the  early  "  Trois  melodies,"  for  voice 
and  piano,  to  the  poems  of  Theophile  Gautier, 
which  he  dedicated  to  Mme.  Debussy,  in 
1909.  One  must  remember,  however,  that 
de  Falla  did  not  make  his  entry  into  the 
musical  life  of  the  French  capital  as  a 
nonentity.  His  first  opera,  "  La  Vida 
Breve,"  had  already  been  acclaimed  by  the 
Academia  de  Belles  Artes  in  1905. 

Anyone  who  has  been  privileged  to  meet 
de  Falla  will  not  wonder  at  the  friend- 
ship extended  to  him  upon  his  arrival  in 
Paris.  His  engaging  personality,  apart 
from  his  rising  reputation  as  a  composer, 
was  sufficient  to  account  for  that.  His 
short,  slight  figure  and  lean,  sinewy  tanned 
hands  give  the  impression  of  great  reserves 
of  nervous  energy,  although  in  his  move- 
ments he  is  dignified  and  deliberate,  unless 
when  conducting.  Then  he  becomes  so 
dominated  by  the  emotion  of  the  music 
and  by  its  rhythmic  urge,  that  the  amount 
of  energy  expended  is  truly  surprising. 
But  whether  in  private  or  in  public,  one 
quickly  forgets  all  about  the  slight,  pur- 
poseful figure,  in  the  interest  awakened, 
and  held,  by  his  thin,  sensitive,  ascetic  face. 
It  is  heavily  lined,  with  prominent,  bridged 
nose,  and  the  domed  skull  of  the  intellec- 
tual. Notwithstanding  the  tanning,  and 
deep  lines  due  to  prolonged  exposure  to 
strong  sunlight,  it  is  a  rather  pale  face. 
In  repose  there  is  a  hint  of  tiredness,  or 
tolerant  boredom— it  is  difficult  to  judge 
which — in  his  dark  brown  eyes.  But  in 
conversation  his  face  becomes  vividly  ani- 
mated, with  an  interest  that  is  almost 
childlike  in  its  freshness.  Life  is  real,  but 
nevertheless  in  the  nature  of  a  pageant  for 
him,  a  pageant  which,  one  feels,  he  views 
from  the  citadel  of  a  now  calm  and  reflec- 
tive self,  rather  than  one  in  which  he  himself 
plays  a  part. 

This  analytical  habit  of  mind  is  fre- 
quently manifested  in  his  music,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  sparkling  realism  of  the  tone- 
colour  in  his  "  Noches  en  los  Jardines  de 
Espana."  This  suite  of  beautiful  pieces, 
cast  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  Symphonic 
Impressions  for  solo  piano  and  orchestra. 


contains  a  very  personal  interest  of  another 
kind,  in  that  they  are  really  intimate  pic- 
tures of  scenes  dear  and  familiar  to  him. 
Home  thoughts,  and  the  homeland  country- 
side, with  the  sharp  contrasts  of  light  and 
shade  in  the  gardens,  both  famous,  and  of 
private  residences  in  Spain,  find  their  imagery 
in  the  music.  For  many  years  de  Falla 
has  had  his  home  in  one  of  the  most  romantic 
environments  in  the  world,  within  the 
precincts  of  the  Alhambra,  Granada.  When, 
therefore,  he  paints  a  glowing,  tonal  picture 
"En  el  Generalife  "  (In  the  Generalife)  he 
portrays  for  us  part  of  his  own  surroundings. 
But,  even  at  this  close,  imaginative  range, 
so  to  say,  his  sense  of  perspective  remains 
acute.  In  the  soft,  rustling  tremolos  of  the 
opening,  and  the  nobility  of  the  principal 
themes  with  their  attendant  arabesques, 
drawing  to  a  dignified  conclusion,  we  glimpse 
the  giant  cypresses,  so  ancient  that  they 
are  said  to  have  been  young  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  the  imposing  alabaster 
Fountain  of  the  Lions  of  the  old  garden 
which  was  sold  to  the  Sultan  Ima'il-Ibn- 
Faraj  in  1320,  by  a  Moorish  architect. 
After  the  hardships  of  his  early  years  this 
neighbourhood  came  as  sanctuary  to  the 
soul  of  the  artist.  The  atmosphere  of  this 
abiding-place  is  in  perfect  accord  with  his 
deep  love  for  his  country,  the  love  of  the 
patriot  to  whom  the  very  trees,  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  countryside  mean  even 
more  than  his  compatriots,  although  natur- 
ally enough  folk-lore  and  folk-song  have 
attracted  him  greatly. 

In  this  haven,  free  from  disturbing  influ- 
ences, he  follows  his  art,  working  at  his 
scores  with  the  meticulous  regard  of  a  worker 
in  precious  metals  for  perfection  and  finish. 
Time  and  again  a  completed  work  may  be 
re-cast  to  fit  with  his  ideas  of  finality, 
although  it  may  already  have  had  a  suc- 
cessful performance  in  an  earlier  version. 
His  first  opera  and  his  two  ballets  have 
undergone  alterations  in  this  way,  and  if 
I  remember  rightly,  the  **  Noches  en  los 
Jardines  de  Espana,"  as  at  present  played, 
are  not  exactly  the  "  Nights  "  first  pre- 
sented to  the  public.  Possibly  this  ideal- 
istic method  of  working  may  account  for 
the  smallness  of  his  output,  compared  with 
other  composers  of  his  age,  most  of  whom 
have,  in  fact,  written  more  music  than  he 
has,  while  a  few  have  more  than  trebled 
his  total.  On  the  other  hand,  from  my 
knowledge  of  the  composer,  and  from  the 
surprising  freshness  and  individual  style  of 
his  melodic  vein  (his  music  is  rich  in  tuneful 
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themes),  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  the 
comparatively  meagre  number  of  his  com- 
positions to  the  fact  that,  rather  than  con- 
sciously woo  his  muse,  he  waits  until  she 
comes  to  him.  When  she  beckons  he  is 
all  attention,  and  presses  his  suit,  work- 
ing out  their  mutual  salvation  with  all  the 
ardour  of  a  new  lover. 

The  reputation  of  de 
Falla  rests  primarily  upon 
his  creative  art,  although 
he  conducts,  and  is  a 
pianist  of  delicately  ex- 
pressive powers,  but  by 
no  means  orthodox  tech- 
nique. In  the  perform- 
ance of  his  own  music 
in  public  he  imparts  a 
vitality,  or  rather  a  vivid 
realisation,  to  the  tone- 
colour  that  seems  just  to 
elude  other  pianists,  how- 
ever they  may  otherwise 
contrive  to  maintain  much 
of  its  fascinating  origin- 
ality. This  first  impressed 
me  when  I  came  to  com- 
pare his  playing  of  the 
part  for  solo  piano  in  the 
"  Nights  "  at  his  second 
London  appearance  in  the 
Queen's  Hall  on  May 
20th,  1921,  with  subse- 
quent performances  of  the 
work  by  other  pianists. 
Quite  recently,  at  his  last 
London  appearance  in  the 
Aeolian  Hall  on  June 
22nd  of  the  present  year,  A 
he  played  the  harpsichord 
in  his  own  concerto  for 
that  instrument  (or  piano) 
flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  violin, 
and  violoncello.  It  was 
evident,  however,  that  his 
technique  was  unsuited  to 
the  special  needs  of  the 
harpsichord  in  the  matter 
of  tone-production.  When 
the  concerto  was  played 
for  the  first  time  with  the  composer  at  the 
piano  the  effect  was  much  better. 

"  La  Vida  Breve,"  the  first  important 
work  by  de  Falla,  is  an  opera  in  two  acts 
and  four  scenes,  to  the  book,  and  also  to 
the  memory,  of  Carlos  Fernandez-Shaw. 
The  action  takes  place  in  the  Granada 
of  the  present  day.  The  opera,  although 
dated  1905,  was  not  published  until  1913. 


It  is  the  tragic  story  of  the  unhappy  love 
of  the  heroine  (Salud)  for  the  hero  (Paco). 
In  accordance  with  grand  opera  tradition 
Salud  dies  at  the  end  of  the  last  act,  a  victim 
to  the  treacherous  conduct  of  her  lover. 
*'  La  Vida  Breve "  was  produced  at  the 
Casino,  Nice,  on  April  1st,  1913,  but  did 
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not  reach  the  Spanish  stage  until  the  fol- 
lowing year,  although  it  had  already  been 
performed  at  the  Opera-Comique  on  Jan- 
uary 7th,  1914.  In  Spain  it  aroused  tre- 
mendous enthusiasm  by  the  national  setting 
and  the  deep  human  interest  of  the  some- 
what conventional  subject.  Musically,  the 
writing  shows  less  originality  in  the  har- 
monisal^ion  than   we  notice  in  later  com- 
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positions,  but  the  individual  style  does  not 
greatly  diSer  from  that  expressed  some 
fourteen  years  later,  as  in  "  El  Sombrero  de 
Tres  Picos,"  by  which  time  his  constructive 
manner  may  be  regarded  as  fixed. 

We,  in  England,  did  not  hear  the  music 
of  his  earlier  ballet,  "  El  Amor  Brujo " 
(Love,  the  Wizard),  until  1921,  when  its 
first  English  performance  took  place  at  one 
of  the  series  of  Goossens'  orchestral  con- 
certs in  the  Queen's  Hall  on  November  23rd, 
although  it  was  completed  by  1915,  and 
produced,  as  a  ballet,  in  April  of  that  year 
at  the  de  Lara  Theatre,  Madrid.  A  concert 
version  of  the  music,  conducted  by  the 
composer,  was  given  on  June  22nd,  here  at 
the  concert  already  alluded  to.  As  in  his 
later  and  more  famous  bo,  lie t,  there  is  a 
vocal  part,  and  a  quite  definite  plot  interest, 
the  subjects  for  both  works  being  taken 
from  the  tales  of  G.  Martinez-Sierra.  The 
threads  of  the  story  in  the  average  ballet 
are  so  fragile  as  to  be  worn  through,  periodi- 
cally, by  the  choreographic  interpolations, 
but  in  his  works  in  this  form  de  Falla  makes 
a  gesture  to  something  more  definite,  some- 
thing newer,  that  might  be  regarded  as 
opera-ballet. 

The  story  of  *'  El  Amor  Brujo  "  is  suf- 
ficiently novel  to  be  worth  outlining.  It 
is  eerie.  The  heroine,  Candelas,  young, 
beautiful,  and  very  passionate,  feels  herself 
to  be  still  under  the  spell  of  love  for  her 
dead  lover,  a  fascinating  but  unfaithful 
young  gipsy.  His  Spectre  intervenes  be- 
tween her  and  her  new  lover,  Carmelo,  and 
prevents  the  perfect  kiss  of  love.  But 
Carmelo,  remembering  the  flirtatious  dis- 
position of  his  former  rival  when  alive, 
persuades  Lucia,  a  pretty  gipsy  girl-friend 
of  Candelas,  to  flirt  with  the  Spectre  when 
next  it  appears,  and  tempt  it  to  avowals 
so  that  its  spell  over  Candelas  may  be 
broken,  and  the  lovers  may  attain  happi- 
ness. Their  plot  succeeds.  The  Spectre  is 
unable  to  resist  the  blandishments  of  Lucia, 
the  lovers  exchange  the  kiss  defeating  the 
evil  spell,  and  the  Spectre  perishes,  van- 
quished by  love.  This  fantastic  allegory  of 
the  triumph  of  Love  over  Death  has  in- 
spired de  Falla  to  write  music  that  charms 
as  much  by  its  wealth  of  suggestive  tone- 
colour  as  by  the  novelty  of  its  rhythm. 
Nor  has  it  been  necessary  for  him  to  work 
from  a  crowded  palette.  With  little  more 
than  an  isolated  tone-quality,  and  the 
simplest  of  harmonic  devices  in  "El  Cir- 
culo  Magico,''  he  manages  perfectly  to 
create  an  impression  of  isolation  and    the 


working  of  the  "  black  art "  ;  while  the 
scintillating  vitality  of  the  "  Danza  ritual 
del  Fuego,  Para  ahuyentar  los  malos 
espiritus  "  (Fire  ritual  dance  for  the  exor- 
cising of  evil  spirits)  derives  from  the  sug- 
gestion of  restless  energy  in  the  accompani- 
ment figures.  In  an  arrangement  for  piano 
this  dance  is  a  favourite  with  recitalists. 
Then  there  is  an  expressive  "  Cancion  del 
Amor  Dolido  "  (Song  of  Love's  Chagrin)  and 
the  intense."  Danza  del  Terror  "  to  add  to 
one's  wonder  at  the  absence  of  this  fine 
ballet  from  the  repertoire  of  the  Eussians. 
It  has  both  a  popular  and  an  intellectual 
appeal. 

There  is  considerable  novelty  in  the  form 
of  de  Falla 's  latest  big  work  for  the  stage, 
his  opera  "  El  Eetablo  de  Maese  Pedro  " 
(Master  Peter's  Puppet  Show),  published  in 
1924,  and  performed  in  the  Aeolian  Hall  on 
June  22nd  in  a  concert  version.  The  book 
is  founded  on  an  episode  taken  from  Cer- 
vantes' Don  Quixote,  of  how  the  fair  Meli- 
sendra,  wife  of  Don  Gayferos,  was  taken 
captive  by  infidel  Moors,  and  held  in  a 
Spanish  prison  in  Saragossa,  until  rescued 
by  her  husband.  He  rides  to  her  prison, 
from  which  she  escapes  by  a  window  and 
drops  on  to  his  saddle-bow.  They  are 
pursued  by  the  Moors.  Such  is  the  little 
play  enacted  in  Master  Peter's  Puppet 
Show,  on  the  marionette  stage  within  the 
stage  proper.  Master  Peter's  assistant, 
the  Boy,  explains  the  action,  mostly  in 
recitative,  and  in  a  hurried  gabble  (as  would 
happen  actually),  to  the  spectators,  Don 
Quixote,  his  lady  Dulcinea,  and  others  who 
are  staying  at  the  country  inn  where  Master 
Peter  has  set  up  his  show.  The  harangue 
by  the  Boy  is  frequently  interrupted  by 
Don  Quixote  who  at  length  becomes  so 
excited,  when  it  seems  that  the  escaping 
pair  will  be  re- taken,  that  he  jumps  up, 
draws  his  sword,  and  slashes  the  puppets, 
representing  the  Moors,  to  pieces,  believing 
them,  in  his  mental  unsoundness,  to  be 
real  people.  Master  Peter,  ruin  staring  him 
in  the  face  with  the  destruction  of  his 
show,  protests,  and  appeals  to  the  spec- 
tators. Don  Quixote  is  equally  vigorous 
in  proclaiming  to  Dulcinea  and  the  rest 
the  benefit  of  Knights  Errant  to  the  world, 
and  the  curtain  descends  upon  an  ironic 
situation. 

The  music  to  this  blending  of  comedy  and 
tragedy  is  built  up,  bit  by  bit,  in  emotional 
significance  until  the  intensity  of  the  scene 
between  the  crazy  Don  and  the  showman 
is  arrived  at  and  we  hear,  in  the  warring 
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harmonies,  a  tonal  reflection  of  the  dis- 
putes upon  the  stage,  and  the  havoc  that 
is  being  wrought  upon  the  puppet  show. 
In  agreement  with  the  spirit  of  the  action, 
it  thus  transpires  that  the  music  is  less 
gracious  in  melody  than  is  customary  with 
de  Falla ;  but  the  cacophonous  patches 
in  the  score  are  inevitable,  and  the  ear 
appreciates  their  import  the  better  for  the 
prevailing  beauty  and  clarity  of  the  har- 
mony. In  the  directions  for  performance 
it  is  stated  that  the  characters  of  the  Don, 
Dulcinea,  the  Boy,  Master  Peter,  and  spec- 
tators may  be  large  puppets,  or  else  actors 
wearing  masks,  presumably  to  emphasise 
the  idea  of  a  charade. 

The  "  Siete  Canciones  populares  Espa- 
nolas  ''  (Seven  Popular  Spanish  Songs)  for 
voice  and  piano  show — as,  indeed,  does  all 
the  music  of  de  Falla — the  vast  difference 
there  is  between  the  real  and  the  spurious 
"  Spanish  ''  idiom  in  music,  an  idiom  of 
which  most  folks  have  gained  an  erroneous 
impression  from  "  Carmen."  The  sup- 
pressed excitement  of  '*  El  Pano  moruno  " 
(a  Moorish  dance),  the  languor  of  the  "  As- 
turiana,"  the  abandon  of  the  "  Jota  "  (a 
popular  dance  in  which  castanets  are 
rattled)  and  the  exquisite  repose  of  the 
"Nana  "  (Lullaby),  all  typify  contrasts  in 
mood  of  this  Southern  race.  They  mirror 
the  national  character  with  greater  fidelity 
than  whole  volumes  of  dully-written  topo- 
graphy.    To    this    genre    belong    also    the 


four  "  Pieces  Espagnoles,"  for  piano,  dedi- 
cated to  the  brilliant  contemporary  (in  1908) 
of  the  composer,  Isaac  Albeniz,  although 
they  do  not  escape  the  Gallic  influences  of 
their  period. 

In  the  "  Fantasia  Bsetica,"  for  piano, 
written  in  1919,  and  published  three  years 
later,  de  Falla  has  made  a  notable  addition 
to  the  works  of  thoroughly  modern  style 
available  for  the  virtuoso  pianist.  It  hap- 
pens to  be  colourful  music  as  well  as  keyboard 
fireworks,  and  is  dedicated  to  Arthur 
Eubinstein. 

Apart  from  his  operas  and  his  ballets, 
both  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  contain 
vocal  parts,  de  Falla  does  not  appear  to  be 
attracted  by  the  human  voice  en  masse 
(i.e.  choirs)  as  an  expressive  medium,  and 
the  list  of  his  published  works  does  not 
include  anything  whatsoever  of  a  choral  de- 
scription. He  finds  in  instrumental  music 
all  he  needs  to  express  the  sound  creations 
of  his  imaginative  gifts  to  his  public  without 
the  fetters  necessarily  imposed  by  the  use 
of  language,  spoken  or  sung,  and  in  this 
we  may  find  an  explanation  of  his  neglect, 
so  far,  of  choral  music.  From  among  his  ' 
unpublished  works  mention  may  be  made 
of  a  Poeme,  for  medium  voice  and  orchestra, 
"  Psyche,"  to  a  poem  by  G.  Jean-Aubry. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  of  his  Petite 
Suite  Espagnole  for  violin  and  piano  by 
Paul  Kochanski,  and  for  violoncello  and 
piano  by  Maurice  Marechal. 


ON  AN  EPITAPH. 

In  memory  of  Stephen,  who  departed  this  life  at  the  age  of  ten  months,  3rd  July,  18—.' 

"YTOU  little  one  who  never  knev^r  the  stars, 
^      Nor  saw  the  moon,  nor  yet  the  sweet  green  earth  ; 
Who  ne'er  took  part  in  life's  tumultuous  wars  ; 
Who  knew  not  men,  nor  ever  learned  their  worth  : 

You  never  heard  the  lark's  glad  note  in  Spring, 
Nor  took  the  road  beneath  a  winter  sky, 
Nor  saw  the  Autumn  swallows  on  the  wing, 
Nor  knew  the  sea,  nor  heard  the  sea-birds  cry  ; 


You  never  knew  the  things  that  men  hold  dear, 
For  which  they  live  and  count  their  lives  a  prize, 
But  for  two  months  short  of  a  little  year 
You  knew  all  beauty  in  your  mother's  eyes. 

JOHN  INGLISHAM. 


"W 


NIGHT  VOICES. 

LEONARD  DENZELL. 

THE  air  of  the  night  was  chill  and  sweet. 
The  sleeping  town  was  my  own. 
When  into  the  wide  and  silent  street 
Came  the  sound  of  a  syren  blown. 
And  **  Oh  !  '»  said  I,  and  '*  Oh  !  "  said  I, 
**  It's  far  from  here  I'd  be  ; 
On  a  swinging  deck  where  the  tide -rips  meet 
And  the  spray  leaps  up  from  the  sea." 

The  sea  fog  crept  with  a  stealthy  speed. 

Bating  the  lamplight's  pride. 

Out  of  the  dark  like  a  soul  in  need 

A  sad,  lost  lapwing  cried. 

And   "  Bird,"  said  I,   *'  Poor  bird,"  said  I, 

**  Would  I  could  share  your  flight 

To  the  marshes  wide  where  your  fellows  breed 

And  the  wildfowl  call  in  the  night." 

The  moon  hung  over  the  West's  dim  fires 

Like  the  rim  of  a  silver  bowl. 

A  soft  wind  blew  from  the  distant  shires, 

And  breathed  into  my  soul. 

And   **  Ah  !  "  I  sighed,  and  **  Ah  !  "  I  sighed, 

*•  You  tell  of  the  good  brown  soil  ; 

Of  the  sheep  in  shelter,  of  beasts  in  byres, 

And  sweet  rest  after  toil." 

Fain  would  I  go  to  Earth's  high  places 

To  render  oblation  fair. 

Giving  thanks  for  a  thousand  graces 

Of  land  and  sea  and  air. 

But  **  Oh  !  "  say  I,  **  Heigho  !  "  say  I, 

*'  It's  here  that  I  must  bide. 

Yet  it's  well  to  dream  of  the  open  spaces 

And  know  that  the  world  is  wide." 


»^ 


AFTERMATH 
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ELIZABETH  glanced  to  right  and  left, 
realising  solitude  before  she  began 
to  mount  the  hill.  It  stretched 
before  her  attractively,  a  clean  stretch  of 
roadway  gloriously  aslant.  The  level  roads 
of  her  home  place  had  grown  tedious.  This 
upward  sweep  had  the  charm  of  the  un- 
known. The  summit  might  offer  anything 
in  the  nature  of  a  surprise — a  forest,  the 
distant  glimpse  of  a  city,  the  sea  perhaps. 
She  quickened  her  pace. 

"  This  time  I've  evaded  them,"  she 
laughed  to  herself. 

She  was  not  used  to  climbing  ;  the  hill- 
top found  her  breathless  but  determined. 
Even  yet  the  road  refused  to  give  up  its 
ultimate  secret.  She  saw  a  level  plateau 
with  the  white  track  of  roadway  stretched 
tape-like  across  it.  Half-way  across  the 
plateau  there  was  a  house  by  the  roadside. 
She  would  walk  as  far  as  the  house — 
farther  if  time  allowed. 

Up  here  the  air  was  tonic.  A  friendly 
half-blustering  wind  tweaked  at  her  hat 
and  mocked  at  the  neat  braids  of  her  hair. 
She  took  her  hat  off  and  let  the  wind  have 
its  way.  Her  cheeks  glowed  ;  from  head 
to  foot  she  felt  alive  and  alert.  Her  transit 
from  the  summit  of  the  hill  to  the  half-way 
house  was  done  in  fine  style,  head  erect 
and  shoulders  squared.  The  house  when 
she  came  to  it  showed  a  garden  set  with 
tea-tables.  She  selected  a  table  under  the 
shade  of  a  tree  and  decided  to  allow  herself 
a  breathing  space.     It  was  early  still. 

"  Excuse  me — is  this  yours  ?  " 

Somebody — a  tall  man  in  grey — was 
handing  her  a  purse-bag. 

*'  Why,  yes.     How  careless  of  me." 

"  The  chain  is  broken.  I  saw  it  di'op 
in  the  grass." 

"  I  should  have  had  to  pawn  my  watch 
to  pay  for  my  tea,"  she  found  herself 
saying. 

"  I  did  just  that  once,"  the  man  laughed. 
"  I  had  changed  suits  and  forgot  to  change 
the   cash   from   one  pocket   to   the   other. 


There  was  nothing  save  watch  or  scarf- 
pin  for  it.  Perhaps"— he  held  out  his 
hand  for  her  bag— "  if  you'll  allow  me  I 
can  put  the  chain  right  for  you." 

She  watched  him,  busy  with  his  pen- 
knife closing  up  the  gaping  link.  He 
matched  the  day  and  the  place  in  some 
inarticulate  way.  He  and  convention  seemed 
remote  ;  a  big  breezy  personality  at  one 
with  the  moorlands  and  the  quick  invigorat- 
ing rush  of  the  wind.  She  liked  his  voice, 
resonant  and  well  trained.  His  hands  too 
— she  saw  them  completely  deft  and  capable. 
And  there  was  an  ingenuous  look  in  his 
eyes  that  made  her  feel  amazingly  safe 
with  him. 

"  These  toys  aren't  made  to  safeguard 
money,"  he  suggested.  "  It's  well  you 
carry  a  watch  to  pawn  if  necessary.  You 
may  even  need  it  this  afternoon,"  he  smiled 
at  her.  "  This  place  has  that  doubtful 
asset — a  monopoly.  Either  you  pay  their 
price  or  die  of  thirst  on  the  roadway. 
There's  no  other  house  for  miles." 

"  Miles  ?  "  She  caught  at  the  word. 
Her  voice  lilted.     "  Did  you  say  miles  ?  " 

He  was  looking  at  her  with  quizzical 
eyes.  '"  You  have  walked  them.  I  saw 
you  tramping  the  highway.  I  came  from 
one  end  of  the  plateau  and  you  from  the 
other  till  we  met  at  the  half-way  house." 

"  Miles.''  She  was  laughing  under  her 
breath.     "  Actually." 

"  Why ?  "    He  checked  his  question  as 

over  curious,  but  she  threw  him  her  answer 

"  Simply  that  I'm  supposed  not  to  be 
a  good  walker.     As  for  miles " 

His  was  the  next  table  to  hers  and  con- 
versation was  possible  over  their  tea.  It 
seemed  churlish  now  to  sit  silent.  Here 
on  the  heights  one  could  not  move  on 
stilts.  And  he  was  incredibly  easy  to 
talk  with.  Elizabeth  felt  a  queer  sense 
of  concord  ;  this  chance  encounter  already 
spelt  them  affinities.  His  name  slipped 
out  in  some  travel  talk  he  launched  into 
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presently.  Farnwick — she  had  an  altogether 
absurd  desire  to  toss  him  her  own  name. 
Just  Elizabeth — without  her  surname, 
Caseby.  To-day,  and  her  escape  from  the 
plains,  seemed  to  mate  only  with  her 
Christian  name.  Caseby  held  implications 
that  to-day  for  an  hour  or  two  she  had 
left  behind. 

"  There's  a  storm  brewing,"  Farnwick 
said  suddenly. 

She  followed  the  direction  of  his  pointing 
linger.     *'  How  long  ?  " 


*'  So  you  have  never  come  down  ?  " 

*'  Never.  But  most  days  I  climb  from 
my  valley  to  the  plateau,  and  come  to  the 
Edge  of  Beyond." 

"  I  like  that — your  sense  of  mystery, 
veiled  things.  There  was  something  like 
that  in  my  mind  when  I  determined  to 
climb  my  side  of  the  hill  to-day." 

"  Determined  " — he  picked  up  her  word, 
studying  her  accent.  "  You  sound  as 
if  you'd  escaped." 

*'  Well,    in    a    sense — and    for    an    hour 


'  Tlic  chain  is  broken.     I  saw  it  drop  in  the  grass.'     '  I  should  have  had 
to  pawn  my  watch  to  pay  for  my  tea,'  she  found  herself  saying." 


"  Possibly  time  for  you  to  get  back  to 
the  plain.     That  is  if  you  go  now." 

'*  I  must."  She  rose  hurriedly.  They 
would  be  so  anxious,  those  others.  In 
imagination  she  could  hear  their  ejacula- 
tions of  dismay. 

Out  on  the  high  road  she  found  Farnwick 
at  her  side. 

*'  May  I  ?  As  far  as  the  dip  of  the  road. 
I  never  go  farther." 

*'  Why  not  ?  " 

**  I  prefer  to  leave  something  to  the 
imagination.  From  the  hill-top  your  plain 
looks  alluring,  a  dream  valley." 


or    two    only."      She 
was  half  laughing. 

His  glance  was  full 
of    good-  humoured 

understanding.  "  You're  probably  the  type 
of  woman  who  has  always  known  protec- 
tion,"  he  ventured.     "  A  pretty  slip  of  a 

creature "     He    checked    himself.     His 

next  sentence  came  after  a  silent  moment. 
*'  Forgive  the  phrase — it  came  to  my 
tongue's  end  but  should  have  stayed 
there." 

He  was  entirely  ingenuous,  she  decided. 
All   her   instincts   told   her   that   her   new^- 
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found  acquaintance  rang  true.  He  was  a 
good-humoured  giant ;  his  companionship 
and  the  clean  bracing  air  of  the  moors  were 
mated. 

The  storm  materialised  suddenly.  It 
was  about  them  like  an  enemy  sprung 
from  ambush.  The  sweep  of  moorlands 
had  temporary  resemblance  to  the  sea, 
mist- wreathed  and  perpetually  in  movement. 
Mists  billowed  about  their  feet  and  showed 
advancing  mimic  waves  that  threatened 
to  engulf  them.  The  rain  was  presently 
a  succession  of  flails  about  their  shoulders. 
Farnwick  slipped  his  coat  of!  and  put  it 
about  Elizabeth's  shoulders. 

''  You'll  get  soaked."  He  glanced  at 
her  thin  shoes,  her  flimsy  hat.  "  Well, 
I  suppose  you'd  no  idea  of  this  when  you 
set  out  1  " 

*'  No,  not  the  least."  She  gave  a  quick 
trill  of  laughter.  Had  he  but  known  she 
had  simply  opened  the  gate  from  the  hotel 
garden,  slipped  into  the  road,  and  com- 
menced to  run 

"  Your  people  down  in  the  valley  will  be 
anxious,"  he  suggested. 

"  Very."  Her  eyes  still  held  mirth. 
He  had  so  little  conception  of  their  anxiety, 
the  amazing  depths  of  it. 

A  thick  clump  of  gorse  bushes  offered 
slight  shelter,  and  they  crouched  with  their 
backs  to  the  storm. 

"It  •  won't  last  long,"  Farnwick  said. 
"  I'd  advise  you  to  hurry  as  soon  as  it 
moderates.  Don't  give  yourself  time  to 
cool.  And  change  your  wet  things,  of 
course." 

"  They'll  make  me,"  she  nodded.  "  Prob- 
ably hot-water  bottles  too." 

He  laughed  at  her  tone.  She  liked  his 
laugh.  And  his  hair — flecked  with  grey 
over  the  temples. 

*'  There's  another  thing,"  he  ventured 
after  a  minute's  silence.  "  This  is  a  lonely 
road — only  that  one  house  for  several 
miles.  I  don't  suppose  your  folks  realised 
or  they  wouldn't  have  let  you  tackle  it 
alone.  Still  "• — he  smiled  at  her — "  I  know 
parents,  or  uncles  and  aunts,  can't  keep 
up  with  the  younger  generation.  You'd 
want  to  swing  off  on  your  own.  Still — 
they  shouldn't  have  allowed  it." 

"  I  ran  ofl,"  she  confessed. 

The  storm's  buffeting  had  made  her 
colouring  vivid.  Her  hair,  escaped  from 
bands,  was  a  lovely  confusion  about  her  ears 
and  neck.  She  felt  aglow  from  top  to 
toe.  She  had  never  felt  better.  The 
middle -aged  giant  at  her   side  seemed  to 


push  her  into  a  place  of  abounding  youth. 
When  they  began  to  walk  again  her  steps 
kept  easy  pace  with  his  long  stride. 

At  the  top  of  the  hill  they  said  good- 
bye. Once  they  waved  to  each  other. 
She  was  aware  that  for  some  little  time 
he  stood  and  watched  her  descent. 

She  came  to  the  valley,  still  aglow.  At 
the  hotel  entrance  she  hesitated  for  a 
moment.  It  would  be  necessary  to  make 
her  truancy  comprehensible  to  the  others. 
And  they  were  not  as  a  rule  quick  to  under- 
stand. 

When  their  amazed  ejaculations  broke 
on  her  she  felt  herself  submerged  under 
the  waves  of  their  dismay. 

*'  Mother — where  have  you  been  ?  We've 
hunted  high  and  low.  Jack  and  I.  You've 
given  us  the  fright  of  our  lives." 

"  Eather.     Such  a  storm  too." 

''  You're  wet  through.  Your  shoes — 
those  flimsy  ones  you  never  go  out  of  the 
house  in  !     Eeally,  Mother " 

She  glanced  from  one  face  to  the  other. 
Eeproof,  dismay,  an  inarticulate  sense  of 
wonder — these  things  and  a  medley  of 
sentences  made  her  breathless.  At  the 
moment  it  seemed  incredible  that  they 
were  her  son  and  daughter.  They  were 
eighteen  and  twenty — sheer  absurdity.  Hers 
■ — and  to-day  she  felt  herself  the  merest 
slip  of  a  girl.  Her  ears  held  echoes  .  .  . 
*'  A  pretty  slip  of  a  creature  .  .  .  you'd 
want  to  swing  of!  on  your  own  .  .  .  uncles 
and  aunts  can't  keep  up  with  the  younger 
generation.  ..." 

"  Molly  .  .  .  Jack  .  .  .  I'm  as  right  as 
a  trivet.     A  little  wetting  doesn't  matter." 

''  See  to  her,  Molly,"  Jack  counselled. 
"  You'll  know  what  to  do." 

"  Eather." 

"  But  I'm  all  right,''  Elizabeth  insisted. 

"  You  soon  will  be,"  Molly  affirmed. 

They  had  always  wrapped  her  in  cotton- 
wool. A  widowed  Mother,  frail,  impractical 
— and  two  stalwarts,  son  and  daughter, 
intent  on  her  protection.  That  was  her 
case  in  epitome. 

Ensconced  on  the  sofa  in  her  bedroom, 
and  with  a  hot-water  bottle  to  her  feet, 
she  escaped  explanations.  It  was  easy  to 
feign  fatigue.  Through  half -veiled  eyes  she 
watched  them.  They  were  an  intense 
couple,  older  than  their  years.  Their 
father  had  been  like  that — ardent  and 
serious.  Cotton- wool — she  had  stifled  under 
folds  of  it.  To-day  on  the  moors  she  had 
thrown  it  aside  and  opened  her  lungs. 
Movement — she   imaged   the   stiff   slope   of 
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the  hill  road,  the  tussle  with  wind  and  rain. 
Glorious  ! 

They  were  talking  together  at  the  window. 
By  implication  they  left  her  high  and  dry 


We  have  something  to  tell  you.  Jack  goes 
up  to  town  on  Monday  and  I'd  like  to  go 
with  him  for  a  week  or  two.''  She  enumer- 
ated shopping  details.  "  But  of  course  we 
can't  leave  you  alone." 

"  Why  not,  for  once  ?  "  Elizabeth  ven- 
tured.    "  Simply  for  a  week  or  two " 

"  It  wouldn't  do,  Mater,"  Jack  insisted. 
"  You'd  get  dull.  Molly's  writing  to  Aunt 
Hendon  to  ask  her  to  come  down  and  keep 
you  company.** 

Elizabeth  had  a  moment's  panic — shot 
with  mind  pictures.  She  must  be  alone, 
free  for  a  time.  'She  moved  her  feet  in  the 
flush  of  determination  and  half  rose  from  the 
sofa. 

"  Lie  still,  darling.  You're  worn  out. 
Where  did  you  walk  to  ?  " 

"  I  went  along  a  road,"  Elizabeth  mur- 
mured. 

''  You  really  mustn't  do  such  absurdi- 
ties," Jack  smiled  at  her. 

They  were  adorable— and  she  was  stifled. 

*'Not  Aunt  Hendon,"  she  said  with 
conviction. 

*•'  The  letter  is  posted,"  Jack  told  her. 


"  Her  voice  hard- 
ened, hurried.  She 
tossed  him  her 
truth,  unglossed." 


outside  the  stream  of  their 
chatter.  They  pushed  her 
into  a  niche  of  permanent 
Motherhood.  Figurative- 
ly they  were  always  pelt- 
ing her  with  her  forty-four  years.  ... 
"  A  pretty  slip  of  a  creature  ..."  the 
echo  drummed.  She  had  seemed  that 
to  a  stranger.  Odd  how  Motherhood  set  ono 
apart  in  a  sealed  chamber.  To  those  two 
against  the  window  she  seemed  the  epitome 
of  middle  age,  drained  dry  of  emotion. 

They  were  looking  at  her  with  attentive 
eyes. 

"  Asleep,  darling  ?  "  Molly  asked.     "  No  ? 


"  Dearest,  we  couldn't  enjoy  ourselves  in 
town  and  leave  you  lonely."    Molly's  hand 
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came  softly  on  to  Elizabeth's  hair  and 
stroked  it.  "  You  have  a  lot  of  hair,  Mother. 
When  you  were  young  it  must  have  been 
lovely." 

''  I  believe  it  was,"  Elizabeth  murmured. 
Echoes  were  still  persistent,  besieging  her. 
.  .  .  '*  A  pretty  slip  of  a  creature  .  .  . 
uncles  and  aunts  can't  keep  pace  with  the 
younger  generation."  She  laughed  sud- 
denly. 

*'  What's  up,  Mater  ?     Share  the  joke." 

"  It's  untranslatable,"  Elizabeth  said. 

She  was  guilty  of  a  sense  of  excitement. 
They  were  going  away,  these  two.  Aunt 
Hendon,  the  austere,  could  be  more  easily 
evaded  than  they  ;  she  had  forty  -  winks, 
for  instance,  every  afternoon.  There  would 
be  delectable  chances  of  escape. 

"  Have  a  good  time  in  town,  you  two," 
Elizabeth  said  aloud. 


"  We  shall.  And  we'll  come  back  with 
lots  to  tell  you." 

That  was  the  case  in  a  nutshell.  They 
would  toss  her  crumbs  from  their  banquet. 
Shelved,  she  could  still  peep  into  the  arena. 
Eor  one  hot  moment  Elizabeth  hated  the 
sheer  arrogance  of  youth. 

They  tiptoed  from  her  room,  thinking 
her  shut  eyelids  spelt  sleep.  She  heard 
their  voices  presently  in  the  tennis-court 
under  her  window.  She  was  glad  Monday 
came  so  sharply  on  the  heels  of  Saturday. 
The  eternal  youth  in  her  strained  at  its 
leash. 

Fortune,  she  told  herself,  was  occasionally 
on  the  side  of  the  middle-aged.  Aunt 
Hendon's  telegram  of  regret  came  half  an 
hour  after  Molly  and  Jack's  departure. 
They  would  not  know.  They  would  picture 
her  caught  into  the  mesh  of  Aunt  Hendon's 
care,  whilst  in  reality  she  knew  freedom. 
This  afternoon  they  would  think  her  com- 
fortably reclining  on  a  sofa,  whilst  as  a 
matter  of  fact  she  mounted  the  hill-path, 
glorying  in  it.     The  plateau  seemed   more 


•*  As  if  he  sensed  a  change  in  her  he  said  quickly  :   *  Don't  answer  me  yet.     Come  up  here  once  more- 
next  week  if  you'd  like  so  much  time  for  breathing  space.'  " 
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easily  gained  this  time,  and  the  level  stretch 
of  roadway  held  even  more  of  allurement. 
She  could  have  laughed  at  her  own  appetite 
as  she  sat  at  the  tea-table.  She  was  like  a 
schoolgirl  set  free  in  the  midst  of  sugar 
buns. 

"  Again  ?  "  Farnwick's  voice  came 
presently.     "  And  after  my  warning  ?  " 

*'  I  never  delivered  it,"  she  retorted. 

It  seemed  inevitable  that  he  should  choose 
the  next  table.  Comradeship  flowers  quickly, 
given  affinity  of  temperament. 

"  That  was  wrong  of  you,"  he  said  gravely. 

Elizabeth  turned  protestingly.  "  Not 
reproof.  I'm  surfeited  with  it.  This  is 
escape." 

Farnwick's  gravity  took  temporary  flight. 
"  There's  youth  and  its  arrogance.  You 
chafe  at  the  care  and  forethought  that 
some  day  you'll  miss.     One's  parents  don't 

live   for   ever,    Miss "     His   pause   was 

invitation. 

"  Caseby,"  she  said  hurriedly.  "  Eliza- 
beth Caseby." 

"  That's  nice  of  you,"  he  commented. 

"  Nice  ?  " 

"  To  give  me  the  Elizabeth  as  well." 

Beneath  the  immaterial  trifles  of  their 
speech  something  of  import  stirred.  They 
were  akin.  Speech,  was  a  clumsy  vehicle — ■ 
and  not  necessary.  It  was  a  case  merely, 
beneath  which  their  sense  of  comradeship 
was  moulding.  Elizabeth  found  herself 
barely  noticing  his  words — veils  merely  to 
the  certainty  of  what  he  was.  Straight- 
eyed,  firm-lipped,  clean-souled — she  had  him 
labelled  and  docketed  in  a  pigeon-hole  of 
her  consciousness. 

"  There'll  be  no  storm  this  time,"  he  said 
presently.  ''  There's  no  need  to  rush  it 
to-day." 

Conversation  was  more  vital  during  the 
walk  to  the  plateau's  edge.  She  learnt 
things  about  him — his  love  of  travel,  his 
hobbies.  They  came  all  too  soon  to  the 
downward  sweep  of  the  roadway..  She 
took  it  this  time  at  a  leisurely  pace.  There 
was  nobody  in  the  valley  to  be  anxious. 
Half-way  down  she  turned  and  saw  him 
erect  against  the  skyline,  still  watching  her. 

Well — why  not  ?  Why  not  enjoy  this 
flower  of  affinity  that  had  blossomed  ? 
Youth — what  was  it  ?  It  was  inhereno 
to-day  in  her  every  breath.  She  was 
youth  incarnate.  Her  youth  had  merely 
been  shut  away,  entrapped.  Freed,  it  was  ' 
winged  reality. 

Sunshine  and  clear  skies  aided  Elizabeth 
and  Farnwick's  friendship.     There  was  no 


hitch  to  the  sequence  of  their  meetings. 
Day  followed  day — lovely  sheaths  to  the 
unfolding  flower  of  their  comradeship.  He 
was  entirely  frank.  He  gave  her  details  of 
his  family  history  and  position.  He  should 
insist,  he  told  her,  on  coming  to  see  her 
people  when  they  returned.  He  should 
like  their  friendship  to  have  the  stamp  of 
her  family's  approval.  She  could  have 
laughed — or  wept.  To  this  middle-aged 
giant  at  her  side  she  was  youth  in  epitome. 
...     *'  A  pretty  slip  of  a  creature.  ..." 

Conscience  of  course  pricked  at  his  "  Miss 
Caseby."  She  wished  he  would  have  ven- 
tured the  "  Elizabeth."  She  was  Elizabeth. 
Caseby  was  an  appendage,  a  label  sewn 
on  the  outside. 

The  last  day  of  the  fortnight  went  heavily 
footed.  She  drooped  at  thought  of  to-mor- 
row's return. 

"  Why  ?  "  he  asked  her. 

"  Freedom  has  attractions."  She  achieved 
a  laugh. 

He  came  to  a  pause,  staring  at  her. 
"  You're  not  happy.  They — surely  they're 
good  to  you,  your  people  ?  " 

"  Good  ?  They  wrap  me  in  love.  They 
think,  dream,  eat  and  drink  to  the  tune  of 
my  necessities." 

"  Lucky  person,"  Farnwick  sighed.  "  I'm 
a  lonely  fellow." 

Hard  on  the  heels  of  his  confession  of 
loneliness  came  his  quick  sentences  of 
avowal.  She  was  his  dream  woman.  She 
was  answer  to  question.  She  was  goal  to 
his  quest. 

Youth  ?  She  was  drowning  in  seas  of  it. 
It  surged  to  her  lips  and  half  choked  her. 
She  struggled  breathless  to  a  foothold  of 
explanation. 

"  Those  others  .  .  .  down  in  the  valley 
.  .  .  they  would  be  horrified." 

"  Would  they  ?  "  He  had  the  audacity 
to  laugh.     ''  It's  a  way  they  have." 

She  was  able  to  .  add  tersely,  "  You 
don't  know  them.     They're  adamant." 

"  Are  they  ?  "  His  shrug  set  them  aside 
as  negligible. 

''  You  don't  ask  who  they  are,"  she  said 
quickly.  "  You  guess.  You  come  to  your 
conclusions.  The  truth  is  as  far  from  you 
as  the  valley  is." 

His  laughter  checked,  he  stared  at  her 
in  silence.  She  felt  his  silence  like  the 
rungs  of  a  ladder  up  which  she  must  climb. 

Her  voice  hardened,  hurried.  She  tossed 
him  her  truth,  unglossed.  She  was  a 
widow.  Her  son  and  daughter  were  grown 
u|)  now-— eighteen  and  twenty. 
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She  could  not  look  at  him.  That  in  her 
which  was  youth  felt  suddenly  shrivelled 
and  dry.  Figuratively  it  fell  stricken  at 
her  feet.  And  his  silence  lasted  intermin- 
ably.    It  was  a  wall,  a  high  barrier. 

"Well/'  he  said  finally,  "I  still  don't 
see  where  the  shoe  pinches." 

She  threw  her  head  back,  meeting  his 
eyes.     They  adored  her,  laughed  at  her. 

"I'm  forty-four,"  she  said,  "  and  you 
thought  me — what  ?  " 

"  I  never  reckoned.  To  me  you  were 
youth — you  are  still.  Years  are  such 
futile  things — tags  only.  Tags — ^you'd  have 
me  look  at  them  when  I  only  want  you, 
Elizabeth.  These  young  people  of  yours  " 
— his  laugh  came  resonantly — "  they've  no 
authority  ?     They  can't  forbid  ?  " 

She  was  looking  down  at  her  hands, 
locking  and  unlocking  her  fingers.  Molly 
.  .  .  Jack  .  .  .  they  had  claims. 

As  if  he  sensed  a  change  in  her  he  said 
quickly  : 
j       "  Don't  answer  me  yet.     Come  up  here 
once  more — next  week  if  you'd  like  so  much 
time  for  breathing  space." 

The  hill's  descent  seemed  interminable 
to  Elizabeth  to-day.  At  the  hotel  entrance 
she  fought  a  desire  for  flight.  Her  watch 
showed  her  that  she  was  late.  Already 
Molly  and  Jack  would  have  arrived. 
Their  ejaculations  reached  her  quickly. 
"  Mother — how  well  you  look.  Where's 
Aunt  Hendon  ?  " 

"  Bravo,  Mater.  You're  none  the  worse 
for  our  absence." 

In  the  sitting-room  they  put  her  into  a 
lounge  chair  and  piled  cushions  at  her 
back.  Their  tongues  worked  incessantly. 
The  history  of  their  fortnight  in  town  was 
condensed  into  staccato  sentences  for  Eliza- 
beth's ears.  She  had  a  feeling  that  some 
things  were  withheld  as  being  too  youthfully 
exuberant  in  nature  for  her  understanding. 
Interlarded  with  their  own  adventures 
were  ejaculations  of  condolence  at  Aunt 
Hendon's  failure.  "  So  lonely  for  you, 
dearest.  .  ,  .  What  have  you  done  to  pass 
the  time  ?  "  .  .  . 

Fortunately,  as  usual,  they  didn't  expect 
her  to  be  loquacious.  They  did  the  talking. 
She  could  drift  into  the  deep  channels  of 
her  own  thoughts— Farn wick  .  .  .  she  knew 
that  at  last  she  had  met  her  affinity.  Caseby 
had  never  been  really  that.  Some  buried 
essence  of  her  personality  was  awake  at 
last,  alive,  alert,  touched  to  vitality  by 
Farnwick's  avowal. 
She  realised  that  the  evening  was  rapidly 


drawing  to  its  close.  Already  Jack  and 
Molly  were  suggesting  the  need  of  rest  for 
her. 

"  I'll  bring  you  a  hot-water  bottle,"  Molly 
told  her. 

"  Not  to-night,"  Elizabeth  said  firmly. 

"  But  you  always  have  one." 

"  The  Mater  has  been  hardening  herself 
whilst  we've  been  away,"  Jack  laughed. 
"  We're  not  having  it,  though.  You're 
going  to  be  taken  care  of." 

"Am  I  ?  "  Elizabeth  had  half  risen 
from  the  cushioned  chair.  She  pushed 
aside  their  assiduous  hands.  "  No  .  .  . 
no.  I'm  quite  able  to  move  by  myself. 
I'm  not  a  hundred." 

They  laughed  tolerantly.  The  tolerance 
set  her  own  lips  twitching.  Youth  was 
amusing  in  its  arrogance. 

"  It's  a  superb  sunset,"  Molly  said. 
"  Look  at  the  flaming  sky." 

"  I'm  looking,"  Elizabeth  said.  She 
slipped  a  hand  through  the  arms  of  Molly 
and  Jack,  and  the  three  stood  at  the  window, 
watching. 

"  It's  sad  though,"  Molly  suggested. 
"  Sunsets  always  make  me  feel  gloomy. 
Give  me  simrise." 

Elizabeth  was  silent.  But  her  silence  was 
packed  with  consideration.  She  glanced 
hurriedly  at  these  young  faces,  then  back 
to  the  flaming  west.  They  trusted  her. 
She  filled  a  niche.  In  their  eyes  her  position 
of  Motherhood  was  as  immutable  as  the  stars. 
They  would  regard  Farnwick's  avowal  as 
almost  an  outrage.  Their  Mother  in  that 
relationship — recapturing  the  youth  that 
they  themselves  had  helped  to  shelve ! 
They  would  be  aghast.  They  would  know 
sharp  repulsion.  Unnatural — she  could 
almost  hear  the  words  on  their  lips.  But 
she  was  still  the  Elizabeth  of  the  moorlands. 
She  was  incredibly  young  inside.  She  had  a 
queer  sense  of  immaturity  standing  beside 
this  self-confident  couple.  Youth  was  more 
vitally  hers  to-night  than  theirs.  The  living 
essence  of  it  was  in  her  soul. 

"  Penny  for  your  thoughts,  Mother." 

"  Sunset,"  Elizabeth  said  quickly. 

"  The  rosy  old  chap's  gone  down,"  Jack 
said.  "  Now  there's — what's  the  word, 
Mater  ?  " 

"  Aftermath." 

When  they  left  her  she  took  pen  and 
paper.  It  would  be  difficult  to  write  her 
refusal  to  Farnwick.  She  must  concentrate, 
choose  words  that  would  show  clearly  her 
sense  of  responsibility. 
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They  were  talking  under  her  window  .  .  . 
softly  at  first  .  .  .  then  with  amazed  ejacu- 
lations. 

"  Mrs.  Caseby  ?     My  mother  ?  " 

Then  Farnwick's  resonant  tones. 

*'  I  found  it  by  the  roadside  when  I  went 
back  along  the  moor  road.  It  was  lying 
near  the  tea-house  gate." 

*  *'  Mother's  bag  .  .  .  the  tea-house  .  .  . 
moors  ..." 

For  the  life  of  her  Elizabeth  could  not 
keep  her  lips  from  twitching.  They  were 
aghast.  They  were,  for  the  moment,  merely 
startled  infants  stripped  of  reasoning  powers. 

*'  She's  a  fine  walker,"  Farnwick  was 
saying.  *'  But  certainly  she  needs  looking 
after.  This  is  the  second  time  I've  rescued 
her  bag." 

Elizabeth  crossed  to  the  window  and 
peered  through  the  screen  of  the  curtain. 
There  they  were,  the  three  who  held  her 
destiny  in  the  cup  of  their  palms.  In  the 
dusk  their  figures  were  half  blurred,  but 
Farnwick's  towered  above  the  others.  She 
loved  the  sheer  bulk  of  him.  He  was  a 
giant  come  to  rescue  a  captive  Princess. 
She  drew  back  from  the  folly  of  her  imagery. 

"  Yes,  she's  in.  In  bed,  probably,  by 
this  time.     She  was  tired." 

"  Elizabeth — tired  ?  Not  she.  She's  pro- 
bably up  there  somewhere — ^laughing  at 
us." 

"  Laughing  at  us  ?  " 

She  was.  They  were  so  confident,  so 
assured.  In  Farnwick's  eyes  she  was  unal- 
terably young  ;  in  Molly  and  Jack's  so 
inevitably  middle-aged. 

"  Elizabeth." 

She  glanced  down.  Farnwick  had  seen 
her — the  light  behind  her  had  been  revela- 
tion. She  pushed  the  curtain  aside  and 
leant  from  the  window. 

"  You  ?  "  she  said  softly. 

''  Even  I.  Your  bag  again."  He  held 
it  up  reproachfully.  "  Certainly  you  need 
taking  care  of." 

"  We  do  that."  The  duet  came  rapidly 
— but  still  with  amazement  softening  its 
edge.  They  groped  in  mists.  Who  was 
this  impetuous  giant  who  called  their 
mother  '*  Elizabeth,"  who  spoke  of  moors 
and  comradeship  ? 

She  must  go  down  and  explain.  But 
how  ?  How  say  to  Jack  and  Molly,  ''  I 
am  not  old.    I  am  younger  than  either  of 


you — nearer  to  the  heart  of  things  youth- 
ful. And  close  just  now  to  the  skirts  of 
romance.  .  .  ." 

Even  in  the  midst  of  this  turmoil  Molly's 
thought  ran  in  the  old  groove.  *'  No, 
not  here.  Mother.  You'll  catch  cold.  We'll 
go  into  the  writing-room.  There'll  be  no 
one  there  this  time  of  night." 

With  the  lights  switched  on  they  stared 
at  each  other.  They  were  strangers  all 
four  of  them  to-night  to  accustomed  ways. 
Elizabeth  suddenly  held  out  a  hand  that 
shook  slightly.  -She  felt  Farnwick's  grasp 
come,  strong  and  reassuring.  She  looked 
tremulously  at  the  others. 

"  I'm  not  old,"  she  said  quickly.  "  It's 
only  that  your  eyes  are  out  of  focus." 

There  was  silence  at  that.  She  had  sped 
her  arrow..  She  watched  it  quiver  to  its 
target.  She  saw  them  amazed — but  groping 
honestly  for  understanding. 

Farnwick  bridged  the  gulf  of  silence. 
He  had  the  grace  to  treat  Molly  and  Jack 
seriously.  He  bowed  to  the  implication  of 
their  responsibility  in  the  matter.  Elizabeth 
was  the  only  woman  in  the  world  for  him. 
She  always  would  be  ...  a  pretty  slip  of  a 
creature.  .  .  .  Yes,  she  needed  looking 
after.  He  was  grateful  to  them  for  doing 
that  so  far.  Now  of  course  that  would  be 
his  responsibility.  His  sentences  were  clear- 
cut  and  emphatic.  At  least  they  saw 
to-night.  They  caught  sight  of  the  eternal 
youth  that  flouts  mere  Time. 

Elizabetli's  postscript  to  Farnwick's  ex- 
planation was  in  the  sentences  : 

*'  You'll  live  your  days.  I  want  to  live 
mine.     I  have  the  right." 

After  all,  they  were  entirely  lovable, 
those  children.  They  hid  discomfiture 
royally.  Their  manner  held  a  suggestion 
of  comradeship — as  if  in  the  future  they 
would  be  willing  to  let  Farnwick  enter 
the  charmed  circle.  Awkwardly,  and  with 
flushed  faces,  they  retired  presently  .  .  . 
to  leave  these  middle-aged  lovers  alone  for 
awhile. 

"  That  was  nice  of  them,"  Farnwick 
commented. 

*'  They're  dears,"  Elizabeth  said  fer- 
vently. ''  So  understanding.  I  believe  they 
realise " 

''  Yes  ?     What  do  they  realise  ?  " 

"  That  aftermath  may  be  as  wonderful 
as  sunrise,"  Elizabeth  said  softly. 
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I  ABE,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Twingrove  to 
her  brother,  "  don't  forget  there's 
a  job  for  you  this  morning." 
Mr.  Eustace  Hearn,  aged  twenty-two, 
looked  across  at  her  inquiringly.  He  re- 
sented being  addressed  as  Babe,  and  had 
tried  the  experiment  of  pretending  not  to 
hear  except  when  he  was  called  by  his 
proper  name.  The  experiment  had  failed 
because  his  elder  sister — and  that  beast  Twin- 
grove,  who  was  jolly  well  served  right  for 
having  married  her — simply  declined  to  call 
him  anything  but  Babe.  The  habit  had 
spread  to  their  guests,  who  now  almost  filled 
the   house  which  they  had  taken  for  the 


season  at  Beauley-on-Sea.  Nobody  thought 
of  calling  Eustace  anything  but  Babe. 

The  Babe  regarded  his  sister  narrowly  and 
asked  :    "  What  job  ?  " 

"  I  want  you  to  take  the  two-seater  and 
run  in  to  meet  Eileen  Clifford  off  the  twelve- 
seventeen  train.  I  positively  can't  spare 
Alex  this  morning,  and  besides,  its  some- 
how appropriate  that  you  should  meet  her." 

"  Well,  then,  I  jolly  well  won't,"  re- 
turned the  Babe  with  spirit. 

"  Yes,  darling,  you  jolly  well  will," 
purred  his  sister.  "  Unless,  of  course,  you 
want  me  to  tell  everybody  about  a  certain 
incident  which  occurred  in  the  autumn  of 
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last  year.  Treacherous  as  I  should  feel  in 
giving  you  away,  Babe  dearest — — " 

This,  of  course,  was  sheer  blackmail.  The 
nature  of  the  incident,  w^hich  she  was  for 
ever  threatening  to  reveal  whenever  the 
Babe  showed  refractory  symptoms,  was 
never  disclosed.  It  is  neither  here  nor  there. 
But  it  served  its  purpose  in  always  bringing 
him  to  heel.  He  continued  to  protest,  but 
he  no  longer  flatly  rebelled. 

*'  But  I  don't  know  the  beastly  girl !  "  he 
growled. 

"  Beastly  girl !  Babe,  dear,  you'll  want 
to  bite  your  tongue  out  soon  for  having 
uttered  those  croo-el  words." 

"  But  look  here,  you  idiot !  I  can't  go 
barging  up  to  every  female  freak  who  gets 
oS  the  train  and  ask  her  if  she's  Eileen 
Clifford,  can  I  ?  " 

"  There  will  be  no  need,  little  brother. 
I  dropped  her  a  line  last  night  informing  her 
that  you  would  meet  the  train.  Directly 
she  sees  the  mole  over  your  left  eye  she 
will  utter  a  glad  exclamation  and  leap  into 
your  arms.  She  will  be  looking  out  for  the 
mole.  As  it's  the  second  largest  in  the 
home  counties,  she  can't  very  well  miss 
it." 

''  Frightfully  funny,  aren't  you  ?  "  growled 
the  Babe.  "  It's  a  pity  you  didn't  go  on 
the  stage.  You  might  have  got  off  with  a 
Marquis  then,  instead  of  that  stock- jobbing 
tick  who  presumes  on  being  my  brother- 
in-law  by  being  funny  with  me." 

Mrs.  Twingrove  gave  him  an  unruffled 
smile. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  dear-r  ?  '' 
she  murmured.  "  I  am  getting  a  per- 
fectly sweet  girl  down  here  specially  for  your 
benefit,  and  instead  of  jumping  at  the 
chance  of  meeting  her  at  the  station  you 
behave  like  a  dog  who  knows  he's  going  to 
be  bathed.  Now  run  along  and  don't  argue 
any  more.  You  needn't  be  afraid  that  she 
won't  recognise  you  from  my  description, 
and  even  if  she  did  I'm  sure  I've  told  you 
enough  to  h^lp  you  to  spot  her." 

"  You  sure  have !  "  the  Babe  agreed 
bitterly. 

His  sister's  description  of  Miss  Clifford 
had  given  him  a  feeling  of  almost  physical 
discomfort.  She  had  flaming  red  hair,  green 
eyes,  large  freckles,  extremely  prominent 
front  teeth  and  a  complexion  *^  something 
like  thick  tomato  soup  with  tapioca  in  it." 
And  in  giving  these  ghastly  details  Mrs. 
Twingrove  had  spoken  in  a  tone  as  if  she 
were  describing  something  too  alluring  for 
words. 


But,  to  quote  the  Bard,  worse  remains 
behind.  This  monstrosity  had  been  asked 
down  specially  for  his  benefit.  They  were 
to  be  thrown  together.  Innuendo  was  part 
of  the  small  change  of  conversation  in 
that  unconventional  house.  Quite  obvi- 
ously the  girl  herself  would  soon  be  compelled 
to  see  the  joke  and  then  life  would  become 
intolerable.  Mrs.  Twingrove  had  been  al- 
ready blatantly  frank  both  to  him  and  to 
the  other  members  of  the  party. 

"  The  Babe,"  she  had  said,  **  has  much 
too  much  money  .and  much  too  little  sense 
to  be  allowed  at  large.  If  I  don't  look  after 
him  I  know  he  will  be  snapped  up  by  some 
designing  creature.  That's  why  I'm  asking 
this  perfectly  charming  girl  for  his  benefit." 

The  Babe  thought  of  "  the  perfectly 
charming  girl  "  and  shuddered.  Still  there 
was  no  escape.  He  was  still  under  parental 
authority  and  had  to  remain  so  under  pain 
of  losing  his  very  liberal  allowance.  And 
parental  authority  had  condemned  him  to 
spend  the  summer  with  the  Twingroves. 

Thus  at  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  mid- 
day Eustace  Hearn,  growling  to  himself, 
entered  the  garage  and  cranked  up  the  two- 
seater.  He  got  in  and  backed  expertly 
into  the  road,  narrowly  missing  a  peram- 
bulator. The  nursemaid  in  charge  gave 
him  a  look  she  had  borrowed  direct  from 
the  stage  of  the  Lyceum. 

"  Might  have  been  all  for  the  best  if  I'd 
barged  the  kid  over,"  reflected  the  Babe 
moodily.  "  Probably  would  have  saved 
him  a  lot  of  misery  when  he  comes  to  my 
time  of  life." 

The  nearest  railway  station  was  five  miles 
distant,  but  the  Babe  had  plenty  of  time. 
He  rattled  merrily  over  a  second-class  road 
and  was  almost  within  shouting  distance  of 
the  small  town  when  he  was  aware  of  trouble 
in  the  cylinders.  The  car  began  to  hop, 
skip  and  jump,  and  finally  it  stopped. 

*'  Those  wretched  plugs  again,"  reflected 
the  Babe,  scowling  at  the  bonnet.  "  I 
suppose  Alec's  been  drowning  the  thing  with 
oil  as  usual.     No  use  telling  him,  though." 

He  lifted  a  cushion  and  had  already  begun 
to  grope  for  tools  when  a  happy  idea  occurred 
to  him.  Although  he  knew  exactly  what 
was  the  matter  and  could  take  out  a 
plug  and  clean  it  in  the  space  of  about  a 
minute,  the  fact  remained  that  he  had 
broken  down  and  the  Fates  had  sent  him 
a  perfectly  good  excuse  for  failing  to  meet 
the  train.  He  hadn't  pretended  to  be  a 
mechanic  and  nobody  could  possibly  blame 
him.     Indeed  it  was  Alec's  fault  for  being 
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over-generous  with  the  lubrication.  When 
the  twelve-seventeen  had  safely  come  and 
gone  and  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  for  him 
to  make  sure  that  Miss  Clifford — ugh  ! — had 
got  tired  of  waiting,  he  would  walk  into  the 
town,  get  help  from  a  garage,  and  have  the 
bill  sent  in  to  his  brother-in-law.  That  bill, 
in  case  of  any  argument,  would  be  a  sort  of 
alibi.  So  he  leaned  gracefully  against  the 
back  of  the  seat,  lit  a  cigarette,  and  blinked 
almost  contentedly  at  the  bright  blue  sky. 

Within  a  minute  a  Ford  lorry  had  drawn 
up  alongside  and  the  voice  of  the  workman- 
driver  courteously  inquired  if  he  wanted  help. 
The  Babe  said  that  he  didn't ;  and  within 
the  next  five  or  ten  minutes  half  a  dozen 
drivers  of  private  cars  had  all  stopped  and 
proffered  assistance. 

''  Interfering  blighters  !  "  growled  the 
Babe  to  himself,  and  he  went  on  to  reflect 
on  the  general  cussedness  of  things.  If  he 
had  really  been  in  difficulties  nobody  would 
have  stopped,  and  as  it  was  nobody  would 
leave  him  in  peace. 

He  glanced  at  his  watch.  The  train  was 
not  due  for  another  ten  minutes,  but  it 
occurred  to  him  that  when  that  ten  minutes 
was  up  he  had  better  abandon  his  car. 
Whether  Miss  Clifford  walked  or  whether 
she  hired  a  car  at  the  station  she  would 
have  to  pass  that  very  spot.  It  would 
never  do  for  her  to  see  him  sitting  down  in 
the  car  at  his  ease,  to  recognise  him  later, 
and  to  report  on  the  matter.  Punctually 
at  twelve-seventeen  he  would  abandon  the 
derelict,  walk  very  slowly  into  the  town, 
take  a  long  time  over  drinking  one  glass  of 
beer  and  then  seek  a  garage  and  a  mechanic. 
He  had  just  conceived  this  brilliant  time- 
wasting  expedient  when  light  rhythmic  foot- 
falls on  the  road  caused  him  to  look  up. 
Having  looked  up,  he  sat  up  rigidly  and 
stared. 

A  girl  was  approaching,  tall,  graceful,  and 
walking  rapidly  with  a  delightful  ease  which 
somehow  suggested  the  beating  of  a  well- 
regulated  heart.  She  wore  a  pale  blue  frock 
to  match  the  heavens  and  the  pair  of  eyes 
which  looked  out  from  under  a  little  black 
brimless  hat  trimmed  with  corn-flowers.  Her 
hair  was  fair,  her  complexion  pink  and  white, 
and  her  skin  as  transparent  as  a  poor  excuse. 

The  Babe  regarded  her  over  the  steering- 
wheel.  This  was  a  real  girl.  None  of  your 
Miss  Cliffords  !  If  his  sister  had  only  invited 
somebody  like  this 

Thought  went  of!  at  a  tangent.  Would  it 
be ,  possible  to  speak  to  her  ?  She  was 
obviously  bound  for  Beauley,  or  some  house 


on  the  way.  What  about  offering  her  a 
lift  ?  No,  he  couldn't  do  that — confound 
it ! — with  one  or  more  plugs  still  sooted. 
Only  one  chance  remained.  He  groped 
desperately  for  a  spanner,  stood  up,  assumed 
an  air  of  deep  trouble  and  perplexity,  and 
passed  a  hand  over  his  hair. 

The  girl,  in  passing,  gave  him  a  glance 
which  seemed  to  include  the  whole  land- 
scape. Then  suddenly  she  stopped,  smiled 
timidly  and  said  : 

"  Are  you  in  any  trouble  ?  Could  I 
help  ?  " 

It  had  come  off  !  The  Babe  grinned  and 
mumbled  something  about  not  dreaming  of 
troubling  her. 

"  No  trouble  at  all,"  she  replied  pleasantly. 
"  I  happen  to  know  something  about  cars. 
What's  the  matter  ?  " 

"  It — it  won't  go,"  stammered  the  Babe, 
who  knew  perfectly  well  what  the  matter 
was. 

"  I  see.     You  mean  it  stopped  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

''  Tried  your  plugs  ?  " 

**  What  are  they  ?  "  he  demanded  blankly. 

The  girl  smiled  as  who  should  say  :* 
"  Here  is  a  poor  mut  who  drives  a  car  and 
knows  nothing  about  it."  Aloud  she  said 
briefly  :  "  Plugs,  I  expect.  Can  you  start 
your  engine  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  she  isn't  firing  properly.  She 
stops  directly  I  put  her  in  gear." 

The  girl  went  to  the  bonnet  and  lifted  the 
cover. 

"  Do  you  mind  starting  up  ?  "  she  asked. 

He  pressed  the  self-starter  and  the  engine 
exhibited  immediate  symptoms  of  heart 
disease.  The  fair  Samaritan  then  dived  her 
hand  into  the  open  box  of  tools  and  then 
went  round  again  to  the  open  bonnet. 

"  Just  as  I  thought,"  she  announced  a 
second  or  two  later  ;  "  only  two  of  'em  are 
sparking.  Got  a  bit  of  clean  rag  and  some 
pliers  ?  " 

The  deed  was  done  in  about  two  minutes. 
The  Babe  was  able  to  race  the  engine. 
As  he  did  so  he  broke  into  loud  and  happy 
prattle. 

''  Thanks  most  awfully.  I'm  always  hav- 
ing trouble  with  those  plugs.  My  brother- 
in-law  simply  lushes  the  old  'bus  up  with  oil, 

and  then,  of  course " 

Suddenly  his  jaw  dropped  and  he  came 
to  an  abrupt  pause. 

"  Then  you  did  know  what  was  the  mat- 
ter ?  "  the  girl  said  coldly. 

''I~I— I ^" 

*'  Thank  you.     I  suppose  it  is  a  sort  of 
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joke.     I  should  have  known  better  than  to 
interfere.     Good   morning." 

"  Oh,  I  say  !  Look  here  !  "  babbled  the 
Babe.  *'  I  sort  of  lost  my  head  when  you 
spoke  to  me.  You  see,  I  broke  down 
purposely- 


she   may   be    upon    me    at   any   moment ! 

Er — you  don't  happen  to  have  just  come 

off  the  train,  do  you  ?  " 

''  I  arrived  this  morning " 

"  Not  by  the  twelve-seventeen  !  " 

"  No.     That's  hardly  in  yet.     I  came  by 

the    eleven-thirty,    which    was    dreadfully 

late." 

"  Good  !   Still  I  mustn't  hang  about  here. 

One  thing,  the  plugs  are  pretty  safe  to  get 

sooted  again  in  a  minute  or  two.     Where 

are  you  going  ?     Mayn't  I  give  you  a  lift  ?  " 
She  burst  out  laughing. 
"  What's  the  use,  if  you  anticipate  more 

trouble  ?  " 


"He  ,  .  .  stood  up,  assumed  an  air  of  deep  trouble  and  perplexity,  and  passed  a  hand  over  his  hair." 

*'  You  broke  down  purposely  !  "  "  Oh,  we'll  get  as  far  as  Beauley,  if  you're 

*'  Well,  I  mean  to  say,  when  I  did  break  going  that  way.     Please  jump  in.     Or  shall 

down  I  didn't  put  it  right  because  I  didn't  I  turn  first  ?  " 

want   to    go    and   meet   somebody    at   the  The  girl  hesitated. 

station.     You'd  have  done  the  same  if  you'd  "  You've  plenty  of  time  to  go  on  and 

been  me.     And  that  reminds  me — Heavens,  meet  the  twelve-seventeen,"  she  said. 
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He  inadvertently  set  the  engine  going 
again  by  stamping  vigorously  on  the  self- 
starter. 

*'  But  I  don't  want  to  meet  the  twelve- 
seventeen.  I'll  be  shot  if  I  meet  the  twelve- 
seventeen  !  " 

The  girl  smiled. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  "  I  suppose  you  know 
your  own  business,  but " 

**  It's  like  this.  I've  been  sent  in  to  meet 
somebody  I  don't  want  to  meet.  I  had  a 
perfectly  ripping  excuse  for 
dodging  it  until  you  came 
along  and  spoilt  every- 
thing. Now  all  I  can  do  is 
to   run   the    car   until  the 


"  Suddenly  she  stopped,  smiled  timidly  and  said  :    '  Are  you  in  any  trouble  ?     Could  I  help  ? 

surplus  oil  does  more  of  its  deadly  work. 
Jump  up,  and  I'll  run  you  into  Beauley. 
It's  better  than  walking." 

The    girl    hesitated   and   then    complied. 
The  Babe  turned  the  car  and  then  set  ofi  at 


a  leisured  pace  along  the  road  by  which  he 
had  come. 

"  Where   can   I   drop   you  ?  "    he   asked 
presently. 

*'  I  don't  know.     Anywhere." 
"  Mayn't  I  deposit  you  safely  on  the  front- 
door step  ?  " 

"  Which  front- door  step  ?  " 

"  That's  what  I'm  asking  you.     I  thought 

you  were  staying " 

"  I  am  going  to  stay  in  Beauley,  but  it 
doesn't  follow  I 
know  where  I'm 
going  to  stay. 
People  sometimes 
leave  their  lug- 
gage  at  the 
station  and  go 
round  looking  for 
a  place,  don't 
they  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  see. 
You  want  a  hotel 
or  a  boarding- 
house  or  rooms. 
Is  that  it  ?  " 

"  Something 
like  it.  It's  nice 
of  you  to  take  so 
much  interest." 

"Not     at    all. 
But  I  s'pose  you 
know     Beauley's 
pretty       full. 
Every     meat- 
safe's   been    con- 
verted into 
a     tempor- 
ary   bed- 
room.  Sup- 
pose    you 
can't  get 
in    a  n  y  - 
where  ?  " 

"Then 

I'll  have  to 

go    s o m e- 

where  else." 

"Just 

what  I  was 

thinking," 

said    the 

Babe 

fully. 

would  be  such  a  pity  to  lose  you." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Oh,  because — because  you're  nice, 
cause  you  stop  when  you  see  a  poor  chap 
hung  up  on  the  road  and " 


rue- 
"It 


Be- 
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"  — and  risk  making  a  fool  of  myself,  I 
suppose.     You  needn't  remind  me  of  that !  " 

The  car  swerved  dangerously,  as  the  great 
idea  came  to  the  Babe.  He  began  to  drive 
as  if  he  were  in  the  middle  of  a  police- trap. 

"  I  say,"  he  gasped,  "  what  about  coming 
to  stay  with  us  ?  " 

She  eyed  him  coldly. 

"  A  nice  conventional  suggestion,"  she 
said. 

"  Oh,  it's  quite  all  right.  I've  got  a 
sister  and  cousins  and  aunts.  The  house 
is  simply  teeming  with  all  sorts  of  female 
horrors.  And  if  you  want  to  stay  in 
Beauley " 

Suddenly  he  stopped  the  car  altogether. 

"  Let's  have  a  talk  about  this,"  he  suggest- 
ed rather  breathlessly.  "  You  want  to  stay  in 
Beauley,  and  I  want  you  to  stay  in  Beauley. 
I  doubt  if  you'll  get  in  anywhere.  Now 
think  of  the  advantages  of  staying  with  us. 
Consider  the  question  of  economy.  Every 
newspaper  and  every  politician  is  yelling 
about  the  need  for  economy.  Very  well, 
then.     If  you  come  and  stay  with  us " 

The  girl  uttered  a  laugh  of  real  amusement. 

"Are  your  people  in  the  habit  of  keeping 
open  house  to  strangers  ?  "  she  asked. 

*'  Well,  it's  like  this.  I've  been  sent  to 
the  station  to  meet  a  freak  I've  never  seen 
before.  She  was  supposed  to  be  going  to 
know  me  by  the  beauty-spot  over  my  left 
eye.     Suppose  I  pretend  I  mistook " 

**  Pretend  you  mistook  me  for  the  freak  ?  " 

"Well,  look  here,"  he  babbled  hastily, 
"  suppose  you  were  expecting  to  be  met  at 
the  station,  see,  and  we  both  thought  the 
other  was  somebody  else.  See  ?  And  then 
I  bring  you  in,  and  let  my  sister  think " 

"  But  she'd  see  at  a  glance  that  you 
hadn't  brought  the  right  freak,  wouldn't 
she  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  then  we'd  have  a  good  laugh 
over  it,  and  you'd  stay  to  tea,  and  I'd  go 
out  and  look  for  rooms  for  you — and  I 
swear  I  wouldn't  find  any — and  ten  to  one 
they'd  ask  you  to  stay." 

The  girl  began  to  laugh  helplessly. 

"  You  really  are  a  most  extraordinary 
person  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  I  like  the  idea 
of  me,  a  stranger,  entering  into  a  conspiracy  to 
force  myself  on  the  hospitality  of  people " 

"  You've  forgotten  me  !  "  he  interrupted. 
"  You'll  be  doing  me  no  end  of  a  good  turn. 
Look  here,  it's  like  this.  My  married  sister 
has  asked  down  a  perfectly  poisonous  girl. 
She  was  the  one  I  was  supposed  to  meet  by 
the  twelve-seven  teen.  According  to  my 
sister  she's  got  a  face  like  a  bad  nightmare, 


and  I'm  expected  to  sort  of  pair  of!  with  her ! 
Well,  if  you  were  there,  of  course,  I  could — 


"  You  could  neglect  her,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Well — er — it  sounds  rotten  I  know,  but 
a  girl  with  a  face  like  that  ought  to  live  in 
a  cage  and  confine  her  social  pleasures  to 
masked  balls.  I'm  not  frightfully  parti- 
cular, but  how  would  you  enjoy  having  to 
be  nice  to  magenta  hair,  green  eyes,  horse's 
teeth  and  a  complexion  like  tomato  soup 
with  tapioca  in  it  ?  " 

She  regarded  him  with  an  air  of  compas- 
sionate interest. 

"  But  how  do  you  know  she's  like  that  ? 
You  haven't  seen  her." 

"  No — but  my  sister  has — as  they  say  in 
the  French  exercises." 

"  And  she  told  you " 

"  Oh,  yes,  she  told  me  all  that,  and  insists 
that  she's  charming.  You  see,  I'm  unlucky. 
I've  got  a  humorist  for  a  sister." 

"I  see  !  "  said  the  girl,  and  suddenly 
pursed  her  lips. 

The  Babe  regarded  her  closely  for  a 
moment,  and  then  made  his  final  appeal. 

"  Now  look  here.  Do  listen.  You're  an 
awfully  good  sort  or  you  wouldn't  have 
stopped  and  cleaned  my  plugs  for  me. 
You've  got  a  rough  idea  of  being  the  Good 
Samaritan — why  not  do  the  thing  pro- 
perly and  help  me  score  off  the  family  ? 
You  want  a  place  to  stay,  and  we'll  put  you 
up.  Understand  ?  I've  rebelled,  you  see. 
Why  shouldn't  I  invite  my  own  friends, 
instead  of  having  other  people's  friends 
invited  for  me  ?  Now  it's  like  this.  I 
broke  down  on  the  road,  and  so  I  couldn't 
meet  the — the  freak  at  the  station.  You 
came  along  and  put  the  old  'bus  right  for 
me.  We  recognised  each  other  at  once. 
We'd  met  in  Town  at  one  of  the  Stampners' 
dances,  so  I  invited  you  to  come  and  stay. 
What  about  it  ?  My  name's  Eustace 
Hearn.     If  you'll  only  tell  me  yours " 

He  paused  and  waited.  She  hesitated 
and  then  smiled. 

"  Why,  what  an  extraordinary  thing ! 
My  name's  Hearn  too." 

"  Cheers !  I  wonder  if  we're  related. 
We'll  find  out  about  that  later.  But  the 
main  point  is  I  met  you  at  the  Stampners', 
didn't  I  ?  Now  what  about  coming  along 
and  meeting  my  sister  ?  If  you  don't  like 
her  there  won't  be  any  harm  done.  In 
the  immortal  words  of  the  poet — I  forget 
which  poet — wot  abaht  it  ?  " 

He  was  talking  mostly  for  the  sake  of 
talking.     In  his  wildest  dreams  he  hardly 
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hoped  that  she  would  say  Yes.  Yet  he 
watched  her  anxiously,  feeding  a  sickly 
hope.  He  was  almost  as  mystified  as  he 
was  surprised  and  delighted  when  she 
nodded  her  head  as  naturally  as  if  his  pro- 
posal were  quite  ordinary  and  conventional. 

The  Babe  gave  her  no  chance  to  change 
her  mind.  He  sounded  an  ecstatic  note  on 
the  horn  and  trod  on  the  self-starter. 
Within  five  minutes  the  car  was  outside  the 
front  gate,  and  he  was  helping  his  fair 
passenger  to  alight. 

Mrs.  Twingrove  was  sitting  in  the  front 
garden.  She  advanced  with  a  smile,  quite 
half  of  which  was  intended  for  her  brother. 

"  Hullo,  Eileen  !  You  found  each  other, 
then  ?  "  she  said  simply. 

The  Babe's  jaw  dropped. 

"  Yes,"  said  his  companion  surprisingly, 
*'  I  recognised  him  by  the  mole.  He  didn't 
know  me,  though,  and  I  don't  wonder,  con- 
sidering what  you'd  been  telling  him.  It's 
lucky  we  found  each  other,  especially  as  I 
came  down  by  the  earlier  train  and  I'd 
already  started  to  walk.  You  were  a  pig, 
Molly,  to  tell  him  that  I  had  green  eyes 
and — — -'* 

The  Babe,  who  had  been  listening  hard, 
uttered  a  howl  and  turned  and  fled.  Verily 
a  sister  who  thought  herself  funny  was  hard 
to  bear  ! 


In   the   heat   of   the   afternoon   Eustace 
Hearn  lounged,  almost  lay,  in  a  deck-chair 


extended  to  its  lowest  rung.  He  heard 
light  footfalls  behind  him  on  the  lawn,  but 
pretended  not  to.  To  be  honest,  the  Babe 
was  sulking. 

Somebody  came  and  stood  behind  him, 
waiting.  He  did  not  move.  At  last  he 
heard  a  voice. 

"  Babe  !  I  thought  it  was  your  job  to 
amuse  the  freak  ?  " 

"  Well,  run  off  and  be  amused,"  he  an- 
swered without  stirring. 

There  was  another  pause. 

"  Babe,  dear,  aren't  you  going  to  forgive 
me?" 

"  Yes,  if  you  like.  I  don't  mind.  I  hate 
women." 

"  Babe  !  " 

"So  I  do.  You  recognised  me  at  once 
and  you  might  have  had  the  decency  to 
say  who  you  were.  You're  just  as  bad  as 
Molly." 

"  How  could  I  say  who  I  was,  after  you'd 
described  me  as  such  a  painful  fright  ?  " 

'*  Well,  why  did  you  say  your  name  was 
Hearn.     I  do  like  truthful  people  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  had  to.  I  couldn't  think  of 
another  surname  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
At  least,  not  one  that  would  have  sounded 
convincing." 

The  Babe  grinned  suddenly  and  slewed 
round  in  his  chair.     - 

"  Well,  perhaps  you  weren't  far  wrong 
after  all,"  he  grunted.  *'  Your  name  might 
be  Hearn  some  day — for  all  any  of  us  know 
—mightn't  it  ?  " 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


WINTER  BLOOM. 


TT  is  so  dull,  so  drab,  so  cold,"  they  say  ; 

-*•     With  dismal  shrugs  they  huddle  by  the  fire. 
I  sally  forth  in  search  of  all  that's  gay  ; 

I  must  find  Beauty  or  I  should  expire. 
A  spirit  wandering  through  the  winter  woods, 

Softly  she  goes  among  the  sleeping  things  ; 
Most  subtle  in  her  least  obtrusive  moods, 

About  herself  a  baffling  mist  she  flings, 
I  seek  her  out  and  win  a  furtive  smile  ; 

She  tells  me  secrets  that  weave  through  the  gloom 
A  pattern  mystic,  wonderful,  the  while 

I  gather  sprigs  and  sprays  of  winter  bloom  ; 
But  in  the  house  they  stay — the  stodgy  ones — 
Nursing  their  gloom,  longing  for  summer  suns. 

L.   MOULTON, 


6W 


SOMETHmG  TOWARDS  IT. 


Peter  :  Can't  I  whistle  fine,  Mummy  ? 

Mother  :  Yes,  dear,  you  can  do  very  well  indeed.     Can  your  little  playmate  whistle  too  ? 

Peteb  (contemptuously) :  Whistle  I    No,  he  can  only  make  the  hole  ! 
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ANOTHER   LEGEND   EXPLODED. 
By  Richard  W*  Bond, 

"I  MUST  go  soon,"  said  Mollie,  having  con- 
sulted her  watch.  "  I  have  an  appointment  with 
my  hairdresser." 

"  How  many  times,"  1  inquired  with  interest, 
"  has  it  been  postponed  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Mollie,  frown- 
ing slightly. 

"  Why,"  I  explained,  '*  surely  one  never  visits 
the  barber's  den  without  having  procrastinated 
for  at  least  a  week." 

*'  If,"  said  MoUie  severely,  "  you  are  con- 
templating trotting  out  some  silly  mascuHne 
witticism  about  a  talkative  barber,  then  please 
don't  do  it.     It  will  not  amuse  me." 

"  Why  ? "  I  exclaimed,  taken  aback.     "  What 

5) 

"  Not  only  are  such  jokes  silly,"  went  on 
Mollie  emphatically,  "  but  they  are  untrue. 
You  must  remember  that  the  inside  of  a  barber's 
shop  is  no  longer  the  mystery  to  women  that  it 
used  to  be." 

"  That  is  so,"  I  admitted.  "  And,  of  course, 
you " 

"  You  men,"  continued  Mollie  decisively, 
"  have  a  very  provoking  habit  of  making  a  joke 
out  of  some  half-truth,  and  then  working  it  to 


death.  The  barber  joke  is  only  one  of  them. 
There  are  heaps  of  others." 

"  Oh,"  I  said,  being  unable  to  think  of  any- 
thing better  to  say. 

"  The  plumber  joke,  for  instance,"  went  on 
Mollie,  developing  her  theme.  "  Why,  every 
humorous  paper  one  picks  up  has  a  ridiculous 
joke  in  it  about  a  plumber  forgetting  his  tools 
and  sending  his  mate  back  for  them." 

''  Quite,"  I  admitted.     "  But " 

"  We  had  a  plumber  in  at  home  only  last 
week,"  pursued  Mollie  indignantly.  "  A  perfect 
dear  he  was,  too.  He  was  only  a  day  late  in 
cQiBring,  and  he  brought  all  his  tools  with  him 
first  time.  And  he  didn't  bring  a  mate  with 
him  either." 

"  Really  ?  "  I  said  politely. 

'*  I  don't  deny,"  she  went  on,  with  the  air  of 
one  who  is  determined  to  be  scrupulously  fair, 
"  that  the  leak  is  almost  as  bad  as  ever.  Still, 
he  didn't  have  to  go  back  for  his  tools." 

"  No,"  I  said  respectfully.     "  But " 

"  And  those  fishing  jokes,"  continued  Mollie  ; 
"  they're  silly  too.  I  know  lots  of  anglers — 
Daddy's  friends,  you  know — and  I've  never 
heard  one  of  them  ever  boast  about  the  size  of 
his  catch.  In  fact,  they  usually  make  funny 
remarks  about  all  they  ever  catch  is  a  cold,  and 
things  like  that." 
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*'  Yes,"  I  said  humbly.     "  Still " 

"  And  the  nervous-suitor-and-heavy-father 
joke,"  she  went  on  with  fine  scorn.  /'That 
belongs  definitely  to  the  Victorian  era,  but  you 
men  still  chuckle  over  variations  of  it.  Why, 
everybody  knows  that  the  father  is  never  con- 
sulted nowadays  when  his  daughter  decides  to 
become  engaged.  He  is  simply  told  about 
it." 

"  Maybe,"  I  said  ;    "  but " 

"  And  the  one  about  the  young  lovers  sitting 
up  late  and  being  disturbed  by  the  girl's  father 
is  hopelessly  out  of  date,  too.    Young  people 


he  has  hardly  spoken  a  dozen  words  to  me 
yet !  " 

I  looked  at  her. 

*'  No,"  I  mused,  reaching  for  the  bill,  "  I  don'fc 
suppose  he  has." 

®®® 

The  train  drew  up  at  a  station  and  there  was 
a  long  wait  during  which  many  of  the  passengers 
got  up  and  craned  their  necks  to  see  what  was 
happening.  At  last  a  man  carrying  a  heavy  box 
climbed  wearUy  aboard  and  deposited  the  box 
on  the  rack. 


NOT   ENTIRELY   NEGATIVE. 

She  :  She  has  no  voice. 
He  :   No,  but  what  a  nerve  I 


don't  stay  at  home  in  the  evenings  nowadays. 
They  go  to  dances  and  night-clubs." 

'*  Yes,"  I  said  meekly. 

"  It  just  proves,"  said  MoUie,  summing  up, 
"  the  truth  of  the  saying  about  there  being  noth- 
ing new  under  the  sun.  And  even  what  is  old," 
she  added,  somewhat  obscurely,  "  is  not  neces- 
sarily true  either.  The  barber  joke,  for  in- 
stance." 

"  Well,  you  know,"  I  began  timidly,  "  there 
really  are " 

"  So  don't,  please,"  said  MoUie  firmly,  as  she 
drew  on  her  gloves,  "  make  witty  remarks  to  me 
about  barbers  being  talkative.  I  might  have 
believed  it  at  one  time,  but  I  know  better  now. 
Why,  I've  been  to  my  man  scores  of  times,  and 


A  nervous  old  gentleman  eyed  the  huge  pack- 
age with  evident  distrust. 

"  Do  you  think  that  box  is  safe  there  ? "  he 
demanded. 

*'  Oh,  yes,"  replied  the  man  cheerfully,  "  it's 
locked  !  » 


Mrs.  Kat  :  Think  you'll  like  your  new  neigh- 
bours ? 

Mrs.  Kitn  :  I  don't  know.  I  was  out  when 
their  furniture  arrived. 


Ted  :  My  new  shoes  hurt  me  to-night. 
Rose  :  Yes,  they  hurt  me,  too. 
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TALLY  HO  I 
By  Jack  House » 

If  Greyhound  Racing  continues  to  extend 
and  Science  becomes  a  handmaiden  of  Sport, 
what  developments  may  take  place !  The 
ancient  traditions  of  Fox-hunting,  for  example, 
would  be  quite  revolutionised  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  mechanical  horses,  hounds  and  foxes. 
When  this  comes  to  pass  the  old-fashioned  hunt- 
ing story  will  be  revolutionised  also  and,  in- 
stead of  the  heart-stirring  romances  we  are 
used  to,  we  shall  read  something  like  this. 


The  long  white  road  rang  gaily  to 
the  beat  of  many  a  hoof  as  the  gallant 
concourse  of  brave  men  and  ^fair 
women  made  its  way  to  the  Meet. 
The  brightly  polished  chassis  of  each 
horse  reflected  the  gleam  of  the  sun 
and  the  colour  of  its  rider's  overalls. 
Everywhere  was  animation  and  move- 


comrades,  and  to  see  him  change  into  third  was 
to  behold  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever. 
His  dashing  Hava  Banana  Occasional  Twenty 
curvetted  and  pranced  proudly  under  his  clever 
touch. 

"  Curse  that  puppy  !  "  muttered  Ponto  Mc- 
Poodle,  a  dark  saturnine  figure  on  a  small  Sauce- 
tin  Seven.  For  Ponto  knew  that  Gwendoline 
and  Cyril  were  secretly  betrothed  and  Ponto 
was  one  of  the  army  of  rejected  suitors.     But  he 

was  determined  to 


his   revenge, 
give    him    a 


Mother 
mustn't  sneeze  like  that ! 

Georgie  (whose  cold  is  developing) 
Mummie — it  sneezes  me  ! 


ment,  marred  only  by  an  occasional  backfire 
or  a  faulty  exhaust. 

And  there,  in  the  centre  of  the  fashionable 
throng,  was  Lady  Gwendoline  Gush  sitting  her 
40  h.p.  Rolls  with  consummate  ease.  About 
her  were  the  young  "  bloods  "  of  the  Hedlington 
Hunt  arrayed  in  their  faultlessly  creased  dung- 
arees, each  hoping,  as  he  drove  his  horse  carefully 
in  the  crush,  to  win  a  glance  from  those  bright 
eyes. 

But  Gwendoline's  glances  were  reserved  for 
one  only  of  that  band  of  beaux — Cyril  Mal-de- 
Mer,  younger  son  of  the  fourth  Baron  Doenutt. 
His  superb  horsemanship  was  the  envy  of  his 


have 

Only 

moment      with 

Cyril's   carburettor 

and    something 

would  happen  ! 

At  length  the 
Hunt  had  fully 
mustered  and  bluff 
old  Colonel  Cork- 
scrue,  the  popular 
M.F.H.,  took  his 
place  at  the  power- 
house in  readiness 
to  set  off  the  fox. 
A  touch  upon  the 
electric  button  and 
the  quarry  was  re- 
leased.  It  ran 
slowly  at  first,  but 
as  the  current 
gained  in  power  off 
it  sped  at  a  good 
35  m.p.h. 

Then  the  Colonel 
gave  the  "Tally 
H  o  !  "  ,  o  n  the 
Klaxon  affixed  to 
his  steed,  there 
was  the  sound  of 
a  multitude  of  en- 
gines cranking  and 
the  hunt  was  up  ! 
The  fleet  little 
Morris  hounds 
covered  the  ground 
rapidly  and  the  cry 
of  "  Hark  Ford  !  " 
was  heard  re- 
peatedly. 

The  field  soon 
widened  out.  Who  was  that  ahead  ?  Why, 
Cyril,  of  course  !  The  charm  of  the  chase  was 
in  his  blood  and,  for  the  nonce,  he  had  forgot- 
ten Gwendoline.  She,  poor  girl,  was  in  sore 
straits,  for  her  engine  was  missing  badly. 

She  drew  up  her  steed  in  an  adjacent  meadow 
and  prepared  to  overhaul  it.  She  was  not 
alone  for  long,  however,  for  Ponto  had  pur- 
posely stayed  behind.  He  drew  in  beside  her 
and  dismounted. 

"  Ha  !  "  he  snarled, 
now  !  " 

Gwendoline  drew  herself  up  and  glanced  at 
him  in  utter  scorn. 


A  PASSIVE   RESISTER. 

(anxiously) :     Oh,    Georgie, 


you    really 
I  can't  help  it, 


'  Proud  girl,  I  have  you 
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'*  Unhand  me,  villain  !  "  she  said  haughtily. 

"  Your  darling  hero  is  far  away,"  he  sneered. 
"  You  are  in  my  power." 

Quick  as  thought  Gwendoline  darted  to  her 
horn  and  thumped  out  an  "  S.O.S."  upon  it. 
Miles  away  Cyril  heard  the  call  and,  though 
almost  on  top  of  the  fox,  he  sped  in  the  direction 
and  in  a  few  minutes  with  superb  insouciance, 
descended  from  his  mount  and  hit  Ponto  over 
the  head  with  his  spanner. 

Later  on  Gwendoline  and  Cyril  were  mar- 
ried by  wireless  and  lived  happily  ever 
after. 


A  WELL-KNOWN  author  on  leaving  his  house 
one  morning  forgot  a  letter  he  had  intended  to 
post.  During  the  afternoon  something  recalled 
it  to  his  mind,  and  as  it  was  of  considerable 
importance  he  hurried  home. 

The  letter  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 

He  summoned  the  servant.  "  Have  you  seen 
anything  of  a  letter  of  mine  lying  about  ?  " 

""  Yes,  sir." 

"  Where  is  it  ?  " 

"Posted,  sir." 

"  Posted  !  Why,  there  was  no  name  or  address 
on  the  envelope." 


THE  INTERVAL. 


Son  (on  Christmas  holiday  home  work) : 
Father  :  Hush,  don't  start  her  off  ! 


Father,  what  does  it  mean  by  the  Mother  tongue  ? 


SO   LITTLE  ! 

It  takes  so  little  to  make  me  mad  ! 
Just  a  push  at  play,  or  losing  a  mark, 
Or  if  I  call  out  and  the  others  won't  hark. 
Or  a  boy  jumps  out  on  me  in  the  dark  ; 
Then  I  get  in  a  rage  and  mother  looks  sad- 
It  does  take  so  little  to  make  me  mad  ! 

It  takes  so  little  to  please  me  though  I 
Just  a  jolly  gamie  or  a  strawberry  ice, 
Or  a  question  I  know  without  thinking  twice. 
Or  a  treat  that's  extra,  specially  nice. 
Or  big  brother  takes  mie  out  for  a  row — 
It  does  take  so  little  to  please  me»  you  know. 
Alicia  Ellard. 


Little  Emily  (visiting  the  farm):  Uncle 
James,  why  does  that  pig  wear  a  ring  in  her 
nose  ?     Is  she  engaged  ? 


"  I  know  there  wasn't,  sir,  but  I  thought  it 
must  be  in  answer  to  one  of  them  anonymous 
letters  you've  been  getting  lately." 

®®® 

"I'm  sorry  to  have  to  tell  you,  sir,  that  one 
of  your  shu'ts  is  lost,"  said  the  laundryman. 

"  How's  that  ?  "  inquired  the  customer. 
*'  I've  just  paid  you  for  laundering  it." 

*'  You're  right,"  replied  the  other  man,  "  but 
we  laundered  it  before  we  lost  it." 

®®® 

White  :  My  wife  is  very  busy.  She's  going 
to  address  a  woman's  club. 

Whit  :  She's  working  on  the  address,  I  pre- 
sume. 

White  :    No,  the  dress. 
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A   BACKWOODS   RENDEZVOUS. 
By  Mama  Denison, 

The  woman  put  on  her  hat  and  coat,  opened  the 
door  at  the  back  of  the  house  and  looked  out 
into  the  night.  The  rain  had  ceased,  though  the 
night  was  still  overcast.  She  could  dimly  see 
the  outlines  of  the  firs  close  to  the  house  and  the 
stretch  of  clearing,  beyond  which  loomed  the 
woods,  the  trees  indistinguishable  from  one 
another  in  the  gloom  but  together  forming  a 
thicker  blur  on  the  darkness. 

"  It's  not  so  bad  here,"  she  muttered,  "  but 
it  will  be  dark  enough  in  the  pinewoods.  I'd 
better  take  a  light."  And,  seizing  a  hurricane 
lamp  from  a  peg  in  the  wall,  she  lit  it  and  carried 
it  into  the  living-room  where  on  an  open  hearth 
blazed  a  huge  log  fire.  .  This  she  stoked  up 


At  the  top  of  the  hill  she  turned  sharply  to 
the  right,  along  a  path,  quite  invisible  to  anyone 
not  entirely  familiar  with  it,  which  ran  through 
a  jungle  of  young  trees  where  a  fire  had  raged 
some  years  before.  She  could  picture  to  herself 
the  open  spaces,  interspersed  amongst  these 
saplings,  which  at  this  time  of  year  were 
glorious  with  the  golden  brown  of  the  dying 
bracken. 

Here  it  was  a  good  deal  lighter,  but  after  five 
minutes'  walking  a  thick,  inky  darkness  fell 
suddenly  upon  her  as  the  path  plunged  into  the 
fragrant  depths  of  the  pinewoods  and  straightway 
ceased  to  be  a  path. 

The  woman  nevef  hesitated,  but  went  straight 
on,  following  a  trail  blazed  on  the  trunks  of  the 
trees — not  that  she  did  not  know  every  foot  of 


REASSURING. 


Stout  Lady  :   Are  you  quite  sure  the  ice  is  safe  this  morning  ? 

The  Man  :  Bless  you,  mum,  safe  as  'ouses.     I've  got  a  good  boat  'ook  'andy  ! 


carefully  with  slow-burning  wood,  so  that  it 
should  be  safe  while  she  was  away,  and  .picking 
up  the  lamp  she  went  out  through  the  front 
door. 

The  wind  was  cold  and  she  shivered  as  she 
made  her  way  along  the  so-called  road  (in 
reality  little  more  than  a  track)  which  ran  past 
the  other  few  houses  of  the  little  settlement  in 
which  she  lived. 

On  either  side  towered  enormous  pines  whose 
ragged  heads  showed  faintly  between  her  and 
the  sky,  and  beyond  them  on  the  right  hand,  she 
knew,  lay  the  clearing  around  the  school  to 
which  came  pupils  from  far  and  near.  Soon 
she  left  the  settlement  and  the  last  gleam  of 
light  behind,  and  passed  into  still  greater 
obscurity  as  the  track  rose  sharply  to  breast  a 
short  hill,  while  the  trees,  birches  now  mingled 
with  the  pines,  met  and  intertwined  overhead. 


the  wood,  but  the  trail  avoided  the  majority  of 
the  roots  which  ran  along  the  surface  of  the 
ground  and  constituted  magnificent  stumbling- 
blocks  for  the  unwary. 

Emerging  finally  from  the  shelter  of  the  pines, 
she  found  herself  on  a  wide  heather- clad  expanse. 
Even  in  the  dim  light  it  revealed  itself  as  a  half- 
complete  amphitheatre  the  sides  of  which, 
rising  steeply,  were  outlined  against  the  sky, 
and  crowned  by  the  dark,  sentinel  pines. 

Straight  across  the  plain  she  hurried,  for  she 
heard  in  the  distance  the  rumble  of  the  con- 
veyance which  was  bringing  her  husband  back 
from  the  City  whither  he  had  gone  on  business. 
Breaking  into  a  run,  she  reached  the  appointed 
place  just  in  time  to  see  him  alight  from  an  up- 
to-date  electric  train  on  the  fastest  suburban 
line  in  the  world,  within  twenty-five  minutes  of 
London. 
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SECURITY 

FOR    THOSE    YOU    LOVE 

A    MAN  had  been  listen- 
ing   to    advice  on  life 
assurance. 

^^  Til  go  home^''  said  he ^  and  talk 
it  over  with  my  wifeT 

^^Dont  do  that^'  said  his  adviser^ 
'^  talk  it  over  first  with   another 
fellow  s  widowT 

Not  a  cheerful  suggestion,  perhaps, 
but  life  assurance  deals  with 
fundamental  facts — 


TO  you,  a  policy  taken  out  with  The  Prudential  Assurance 
Company  means  that  you  will  be  saving  money  for  your 
later  years  and  also  that  your  wife  and  family  will  be 
safeguarded  should  you  pre-decease  them.     It  costs  little — but 
it  means  much.      It  will  give  you  peace  of  mind — give  them 
security. 

For  instance,  if  you  are  in  your  30th  year,  an  annual  premium 
of;£33  OS.  lod.  will  insure  your  life  for  ;^ 1, 000 — plus  bonus 
(the  amount  increases  each  year),  and  at  the  age  of  sixty  you 
will  become  entitled  to  an  immediate  cheque  for  ;^  1,660. 

This  example  is  based  upon  present-day  bonus    conditions. 


THE     PRUDENTIAL 

ASSURANCE     COMPANY     LIMITED 

HOLBORN       BARS,      LONDON,      E.C.i 

'Representatives  E^very where.  p.p.119 
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The  principal  was  proud  of  the  way  the  pupils 
were  trained  for  fire  drill. 

One  day  he  said  :  "  Now,  children,  what  would 
you  do  if  I  told  you  the  building  was  on 
fire  ?  " 

A  hundred  children  gave  the  answer. 

A  few  days  later  a  lecturer  visited  the  school. 

The  head  master  said  :  "  Now,  children,  what 
would  you  do  if  I  told  you  Dr.  Dyke  was  going 
to  lecture  here  to-day  ?  " 

They  all  answered  :  "  We  would  rise  promptly, 
put  away  our  books,  then  quietJy  and  without 
disorder  file  into  the  street." 

®®® 


Brown  ;  Man,  why  don't  you  work  ?  It 
won't  kill  you. 

Tramp  :  Don't  kid  yourself.  I  lost  two  wives 
that  way. 

®®® 

Sally  :    Is  Mary  musical  ? 
Dora  :    No,  but  she's  always  glad  to  sing  if 
she's  asked. 

®®® 

Mrs.  Smith  :   What  do  I  smell  ? 
New  Cook  :    The  pie,  ma'am  !     It's  burning 
and  I  can't  take  it  'out  for  ten  minutes. 


-+ir- 


Father  :   Everything  I  say  to  you  goes  in  one  ear  and  out  of  the  other. 
Son  :  Is  that  what  we  have  two  ears  for,  father  ? 


LOVE  LAUGHS   AT   POETRY. 

I  talked  to  my  love  of  a  castle  of  splendour ; 

I  used  all  my  fancy  in  making  it  fine, 
Then  whispered:  "Dear  Mabel,*'  in  tones  very  tender* 

*'  If  Fortune  permit  it,  this  castle  is  thine. 
Thine,  thine  through  all  seasons  vi^ithout  intermission  : 

Such  regal  magnificence  seldom  you  see  ; 
But  if  you  accept  It,  there's  one  small  condition. 

Which  is,  that  you  graciously  share  it  with  me/* 

I  thought  that  these  vtrords  would  transport  her  with 
pleasure  ; 

I  thought  she  would  smile  with  an  ecstasy  true, 
But  no  I     She  looked  cold,  and  I  waited  at  leisure 

To  hear  her  remarks  on  the  vision  I  drew. 
*•  A  castle,**  said  she,  **  of  the  kind  you  depicted. 

Is  frequently  lacking  in  comforts,  1  fear, 
And  if  you  possess  it,  on  terms  unrestricted. 

Oh,  do  all  you  can  to  sub-let  it,  my  dear  t  ** 

John  Lea, 


Patient:  So  you've  really  been  practising 
since  1895  ? 

Dentist  :  If  you  don't  believe  it,  just  look 
over  the  magazines  in  the  waiting-room. 

®®® 

Jacks  :  I  hear  your  son  is  going  to  the 
dogs. 

Jaxson:  No,  he's  too  lazy — ^he  wants  the 
dogs  to  come  to  him. 

®®® 

She  :    I've  been  married  three  times — and 
each  time  my  husbands  have  been  Williams. 
He  :  I'U  say  you're  a  clever  Bill  collector. 
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The  quest  of  beauty  does  not  change  with  the  passage  of 
jn^rs.  For  over  sixty-five  years  beautiful  women  have  been 
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Say,  listen,'  Mimi  broke  in  sharply,  *  you  can  cut  that  right  out.' 


THE    DATCHLEY 
«  INHERITANCE  « 

THE   ADVENTURE  OF  THE 
«     DISAPPOINTED  CYNIC    - 

By  STEPHEN  McKENNA 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    HOWARD    K.    ELCOCK 


® 


<S> 


•'  NOTWITHSTANDING  anything  to  the  contrary 
contained  in  my  Will  I  GIVE  DEVISE  AND 
BEQUEATH  all  my  real  and  personal  estate  to 
such  grandson  of  mine  as  shall  be  the  first  to  marry 
within  tivelve  calendar  months  from  the  date  of  this 
Codicil  and  shall  within  that  period  legally  adopt  the 
surname  of  Datchley  and  shall  within  six  months  of 
his  marriage  give  an  Undertaking  to  reside  at  Datchley 
Castle  for  not  less  than  six  calendar  months  in  each 
year  after  my  death.  If  there  shall  be  no  such  grand- 
son then  the  provisions  of  my  Will  shall  take  effect.'' 
KxtTSict  from  the  codicil  to  the  last  will  and 
testament  of  John  Datchley. 

Copyright,   1928,  by  Stephen  McKenna, 
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I. 


N  the  drawing-room  of  the  "  Pompadour 
Suite  "  at  the  Florida  Hotel  a  young 
woman  sat  before  a  pile  of  photographs 
which  one  secretary  blotted  and  another 
thrust  into  addressed  envelopes  as  she  signed 
them.  A  third  was  pasting  news-cuttings 
into  a  loose-leaf  album,  while  her  dresser 
read  aloud  the  daily  lists  of  nerve-foods,  face- 
creams,    sedatives   and   stimulants    without 

n  the   United  Statea  of  America, 
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which — though  she  had  in  truth  never  tried 
them — she  would  professedly  have  been 
unable  to  support  the  strain  of  her  calling. 

"  Sinc&rely,  Mimi  Wester  may  ne,^'  she 
wrote,  mechanically,  as  by  now  she  did 
everything  mechanically.  Five  years  earlier 
she  would  have  written  "  sincerely  yours  ", 
but  America  favoured  the  short  form  ;  and, 
when  she  decided  to  become  a  film-star, 
Mimi  decided  also  that  she  must,  mechan- 
ically, become  American.  When  she  played 
in  Paris  vaudeville,  she  had  mechanically 
changed  the  "  Margaret  "  inflicted  on  her 
by  her  god-parents  for  the  more  Bohemian 
"  Mimi  ",  as,  before  that,  the  "  Wiggins  " 
which  she  had  inherited  from  her  father  had 
been  mechanically  buried  under  the  more 
aristocratic  "  Westermayne ".  She  had 
passed  mechanically  from  London  to  Paris 
and  from  Paris  to  Hollywood,  as  the  wheel 
to  which  her  life  was  fixed  mechanically 
rolled  in  a  new  direction.  The  direction 
was,  mechanically,  also  that  in  which  her 
husband  rolled. 

Her  married  life  had  indeed,  Mimi  re- 
flected wistfully,  been  as  mechanical  a  part 
of  her  career  as  everything  else.  When  she 
took  Joe  for  better  or  worse,  he  was  writing 
additional  "  numbers "  for  The  Broadway 
Girl  and  had  promised  to  lift  her  out  of  the 
chorus  with  a  song  that  should  make  her 
famous.  The  arrangement,  Joe  complained 
later,  was  worse  for  him  and  better  for  her 
inasmuch  as  The  Lovelight  in  Your  Eyes 
lifted  her  into  the  arms  of  one  whose  dread 
aspect  in  the  stage-box  caused  choruses  to 
sing  a  scared  semi-tone  sharp.  Fred,  when 
she  married  him  after  her  first  divorce,  was 
controlling  theatres  in  three  capitals  ;  and 
Mimi  felt,  until  she  met  Tom,  that  Aey 
had  been  predestined  for  each  other.  Her 
mechanical  progress  had  impelled  her  through 
the  divorce-court  a  second  time,  however, 
before  she  learned  from  Harry  that  in 
western  California  the  producers,  not  the 
scenario- writers,  were  "  the  worth-while 
guys  "  ;  and  there  was  less  of  romance  than 
of  mechanical  inevitability  when,  five 
months  later,  she  left  Harry  for  Giulio. 
Half  her  girl-friends  at  that  season  were 
" — quite  mechanically — marrying  Italian 
princes. 

Of  all  her  husbands,  Giulio  had  taken  most 
and,  save  in  education,  given  least.  At  his 
hands  Mimi  learned  that  all  Dagoes  w^ere 
brutes,  that  all  men  were  fortune-hunters 
and  that  the  Holy  Roman  Catholic  Church 
was  lamentably  behind  the  times  in  its 
attitude   to   divorce.     For   the   five    weeks 


that  she  had  now  been  her  own  mistress, 
she  had  been  wondering  w^hether  she  dared 
risk  her  happiness  again.  Hitherto,  when 
she  married,  it  was  almost  always  because 
she  hated  to  say  "  no  ",  or  because  some 
worldly  friend  whispered  that  it  would  do 
her  no  harm  to  be  the  wife  of  a  big  producer, 
or  because  she  liked — as  with  Giulio — to  be 
"  in  the  movement ".  Her  helplessness 
against  men  who  were  strong  and  silent,  men 
who  were  weak  and  voluble,  men  who  lived 
ruggedly  in  caves  and  men  who  hid  a 
designing  heart  under  an  immaculate  evening 
shirt,  caused  her  to  be  victimized  by  each  in 
turn.  "It  is  one  of  the  penalties  of  my 
position,"  she  told  an  interviewer  after  one 
of  her  divorces,  "that  I  can  hardly  hope  to 
be  loved  for  myself.  And  yet  the  actress 
is  a  woman  before  she  is  an  actress  ,  .  ." 

Accorded  a  suitable  publicity,  this  senti- 
ment inspired  young  Luke  Abbotsford, 
hurrying  to  the  Florida  Hotel  for  an  inter- 
view, to  ask  himself  what  possible  objection 
there  could  be  to  his  becoming  her  husband 
for  the  next  few  days  or  weeks.  When  he 
first  wrote  for  an  appointment,  it  was  only 
to  invoke  her  patronage  for  a  charity-ball ; 
but,  if  she  yearned  for  romance  and  passion, 
he  was  ready  to  supply  it.  The  big  eyes 
and  beguiling  lips  of  her  photographs  in  the 
illustrated  papers  argued  neither  iiitelligence 
nor  strength.  And  the  victim  of  so  many 
disillusions  should  welcome  a  union  that 
could  be  dissolved  by  either  side  at  a  pre- 
arranged signal. 

"  It  can  do  no  harm  to  have  a  shot,"  Luke 
decided.  "  If  she's  really  had  enough  of 
marriage,  I  must  try  somewhere  else.  So 
long  as  I  find  a  wife  of  some  kind,"  he  con- 
cluded with  cynical  impartiality,  "  I  don't 
mind  who  she  is." 

While  he  waited  for  his  name  to  be  an- 
nounced, he  reflected  that,  if  he  played  his 
cards  carefully,  this  would  be  the  last  time 
that  he  would  have  to  earn  a  month's  salary 
by  acting  as  secretary  to  a  charity-committee. 
Three  weeks  ago  John  Datchley  had,  at 
long  last,  died  ;  that  afternoon  the  will  had 
been  expounded  to  his  grandsons  ;  and  an 
estate  of  more  than  four  million  pounds  was 
being  offered  to  the  one  of  them  that  married 
first. 

"  Not  a  word  about  how  long  one  has  to 
remain  married,"  recalled  Luke,  who  valued 
his  freedom.  "  This  young  woman's  average 
works  out  at  seven  months,  but  I'm  sure 
she'd  leave  me  sooner  than  that  for  a  con- 
sideration. And  we  shall  be  scoring  off  the 
old  man  very  neatly."     The  solicitor,  that 
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afternoon,  had  prosed  interminably  about 
this  mad  or  malevolent  will  that  set  brother 
against  brother  and  urged  all  nine  of  them 
to  make  rash  marriages  for  the  sake  of  the 
money.  "  After  starving  your  mothers," 
Mr.  Plimsoll  predicted,  "he  is  trying  to 
choke  you  with  cream."  Whatever  strain 
of  greed  or  meanness  or  cruelty  any  of  them 
possessed  would  now  be  laid  bare.  The 
old  man's  power  for  evil  had  not  died  with 
his  death  ;  his  spirit  would  gloat  over  their 
disasters  and  disappointments.  "  It  never 
occurred  to  Gaffer  or  to  Plimsoll,  for  that 
matter,  that  there  would  be  no  heart- 
burnings if  we  approached  the  problem  in  a 
business-like  spirit,"  Luke  mused.  "  I 
wonder  what  the  fair  Mimi  is  like  ..." 

In  the  Pompadour  suite  a  similar  question 
was  being  asked  by  Miss  Westermayne. 

"  Abbotsford  ?  Oh,  he's  the  guy  who 
wrote  about  that  ball,"  she  recollected. 
'*  A  plain  '  Mister  '  ?  I  don't  want  to  get 
in  wrong." 

"  There's  nothing  about  him  in  Who's 
Who/'  answered  her  favourite  secretary. 
"  Would  you  like  me  to  see  him  for  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  send  him  right  in,"  Mimi  Wester- 
mayne answered.  ''  I  can  go  on  signing 
my  fan  mail  while  he  says  his  piece.  Is  he 
young  ? " 

"  My  age,  I  shouldn't  wonder." 

"  Good-looking  ?  " 

"  That's  a  matter  of  taste,  I  guess," 
answered  the  secretary  with  faint  ill- 
humour. 

"  Call  up  the  room-service  for  a  couple 
of  high-balls,"  Mimi  commanded. 

II. 

For  five  minutes  after  her  visitor  had  been 
admitted,  she  continued  to  sign  her  photo- 
graphs without  turning  round.  At  length 
she  raised  her  head  to  say  : 

"  You've  come  with  some  spiel  about  this 
hospital  committee  ?  " 

"  Ostensibly,"  Luke  answered,  "  but  what 
I  have  to  say  is  for  your  ears  alone." 

Mimi  swung  round  at  this  unexpected 
opening  and  stared  in  surprise  at  the  non- 
chalantly assured  young  man  in  the  door- 
way. 

"  My  secretary  enjoys  my  complete  con- 
lidence,"  she  answered. 

If  she  kept  the  boy  at  hand,  Mimi  felt, 
he  might  observe  and  profit  by  the  stranger's 
undeniable  distinction  of  appearance  and 
manner,  though  the  training  of  a  lifetime 
and  the  breeding  of  centuries  were  required 


to  give  that  perfection  of  feature  and 
colouring  which — to  her  thinking — marked 
the  "  way-up  English  aristocrat  "  and  which 
the  English  of  all  ranks  were  apt  to  dismiss 
contemptuously  as  the  "  barber 's-block  style 
of  beauty  ". 

"  Fortunate  youth,"  murmured  Luke 
with  bland  patronage  that  sent  a  rush  of 
angry  blood  to  the  secretary's  head.  ''  This 
is  likely  to  be  an  unusual  kind  of  interview, 
though.  Before  we  reach  the  end,  you 
will  have  seen  for  yourself  that  I  could  not 
conduct  it  in  the  presence  of  a  third  party. 
.  .  .     I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir." 

As  the  door  closed  behind  her  secretary's 
indignant  back,  Mimi  looked  up  at  her 
visitor  with  an  expression  of  firmness  that 
did  not  succeed  wholly  in  disguising  her 
apprehension  of  this  undeniable  "  go- 
getter  ". 

"  If  you're  through  with  bulldozing  my 
stenographer  .  .  .  ,"  she  began. 

"  I  won't  waste  a  moment !  "  Luke  pro- 
mised. "  For  that  reason,  I  shall  say 
nothing  about  this  committee,  which  is  only 
of  importance  in  giving  me  this  chance  of 
meeting  you  ..." 

"  Say,  listen,"  Mimi  broke  in  sharply, 
"  you  can  cut  that  right  out." 

As  he  had  not  been  offered  a  chair,  Luke 
had  chosen  one  conveniently  near  hers  and 
sat  down  with  a  smile  that  shewed  his  exqui- 
sitely white  and  regular  teeth. 

"  Unfortunately  — ■  or  fortunately  —  I 
can't,"  he  replied.  "  You  see,  I've  fallen  in 
love  with  you.  Now  you  understand  why 
I  had  to  get  rid  of  that  young  man." 

For  a  moment  Mimi  fumbled  for  the  bell. 
It  was  lying  beneath  the  litter  of  photo- 
graphs ;  and,  by  the  time  she  had  found  it, 
her  visitor  was  spoiling  her  effect  by  offering 
to  find  it  for  her. 

"  Or  I  can  tell  the  young  man  to  come 
back,"  he  volunteered.  "I've  said  what  I 
came  to  say  and  I  shall  only  be  wasting  my 
time  if  I  go  on  like  this." 

"  And  whether  you're  only  wasting  my 
time  .  .  .  ,"  she  mimicked  him  in  sudden 
exasperation  at  his  coolness. 

"  I'm  afraid  that's  the  price  you  pay  for 
being  what  you  are,"  Luke  smiled,  offering 
her  a  cigarette.     "  Well  ..." 

With  a  deep  sigh  and  a  deeper  bow,  he 
turned  to  the  door. 

"  Are  you  beating  it  ?  "  she  exclaimed  in 
astonishment. 

Why  he  should  stay,  what  she  expected 
him  to  do,  Mimi  had  no  idea,  but  this  ridic- 
ulous two-minute  interview  was  disappoint- 
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ing  her.  Indefinably  she  felt  that  he  had 
got  the  better  of  her. 

"  I  promised  not  to  waste  a  moment,"  he 
answered,  bending  to  smell  her  roses. 
"  After  all,  I've  spoken  to  you,  I've  said 
it !  " 

In  the  silence  that  followed  he  feasted  his 
eyes  on  her. 

''  Would  you  like  one  of  these  photo- 
graphs as  a  souvenir  1  "  Mimi  enquired  in- 
differently. "  That's  me  as  Queen  Eleanor 
in  Love  and  Death. ''^ 

"  It's  terribly  kind  of  you,  but  there  are 
thousands  of  people  who  would  appreciate 
it  more,"  Luke  answered  with  a  show  of 
embarrassment.  "To  be  frank,  I  detest 
films.  And,  if  I  must  see  them,  I'd  far 
rather  see  Gloria  Swanson  or  Mary  Pickford. 
I  don't  know  whether  you  consider  them 
better  or  worse  than  you  are,  but  at  least 
they  don't  get  in  the  way  of  an  ideal,  be- 
cause I  have  no  ideal  for  them.  You, 
though,  whenever  I  see  you  playing  a 
part  .  .  ." 

The  easy  flow  of  his  discourse  was  inter- 
rupted by  an  inarticulate  choke.  White- 
faced  and  with  blazing  eyes,  Mimi  crossed 
the  room  and  flung  open  the  door. 

"  If  you've  done  knocking  the  greatest 
artists  in  the  greatest  profession  in  the 
world,"  she  panted,  "  you  can  duck  out 
before  you  begin  giving  nfie  the  razz  !  " 

"  Whenever  I  see  you  playing  a  part," 
Luke  continued  tranquilly,  as  he  followed 
her  to  the  door,  "  I  feel  you're  standing  in 
front  of  the  picture  I've  painted.  *  Queen 
Eleanor  '.  '  Mimi  Westermayne  as  Queen 
Eleanor  '.  What's  that  to  me  ?  It's  Mimi 
the  woman  .  .  .  I'm  not  interested  in  her 
as  an  actress,  I  don't  care  what  parts  she 
plays.  Don't  you  ever  want  to  escape  and 
be  yourself  ?  An  actress  is  a  woman  before 
she  is  an  actress." 

"  Now  don't  you  go  pinch  that !  It's 
mine,"  Mimi  snapped. 

Though  the  sentence  belonged  in  truth 
to  an  interview  written  by  a  jaded  pressman 
several  hours  before  he  met  her,  Mimi  had 
employed  it  since  with  so  much  relish  that 
it  seemed  to  be  her  own. 

"  It's  what  you  told  one  of  the  reporters 
at  Southampton,"  Luke  replied.  "  I  was 
tremendously  impressed.  The  applauding 
millions  !  And,  in  their  midst,  that  lonely 
figure.  They  were  applauding  the  actress  ; 
but  I  could  only  think  of  the  woman.  I 
pictured  these  people  laying  their  titles  and 
fortunes,  their  coronets  and  jewels  at  your 
feet ;    and,  do  you  know  ?    that  made  you 


seem  lonelier  still.  They  were  all  wor- 
shipping Miss  Westermayne  for  her  beauty, 
her  talent,  her  success.  Did  any  of  them 
wjrship  you  as  *  Mimi ',  a  woman,  a  wife,  a 
mother  ?  .  .  .  I'll  shut  that  door,  if  I 
may :  the  wind's  blowing  your  papers 
about.  ,  .  .  Tell  me  truthfully,  Mimi,  are 
you  happier  than  I  saw  you  in  that  picture  ? 
But,  really,  I  have  no  right  to  ask  you  that  ! 
Good-bye  !  I  was  driven  here  by  some- 
thing stronger  than  myself  ..." 

"  If  I  were  you,  I  wouldn't  quit  without 
throwing  in  that  high-ball,"  Mimi  recom- 
mended. "  The.  way  you  Britishers  pass 
up  good  Bourbong  ...  I  guess  it's  such 
a  cinch  getting  it  here,  you  don't  value  it 
.  .  .  Now  I've  forgotten  what  I  was  trying 
to  say  !  " 

"  It  will  come  back,"  Luke  assured  her, 
"  if  you  don't  hurry  it.  What  are  you 
doing  to-night  ?  I  should  so  much  like  you 
to  dine  with  me." 

III. 

An  hour  later  Luke  was  once  more  ushered 
into  the  drawing-room  of  the  Pompadour 
suite.  He  had  changed  into  an  evening 
jacket  and  a  black  tie  ;  and  to  Mimi,  alert 
for  the  ready  criticism  of  a  "  way-up  aristo- 
crat ",  he  seemed  faintly  disconcerted  when 
she  appeared  hung  with  pearls,  in  a  bare- 
backed orange  dress.  In  one  hand  she  was 
carrying  the  onyx  cigarette-holder,  in  the 
other  the  black  fan  which  she  had  made 
famous  in  The  Blood-Sucher. 

"If  I'd  known  you  were  going  to  turn 
out  like  this,  I'd  have  dolled  myself  up  to 
match,"  said  Luke,  hardly  attempting  to 
hide  his  feeling  that  she  was  overdressed. 

"  Well,  you  didn't  wise  me  up  where  you 
were  throwing  this  party,"  protested  Mimi. 

"  I  ordered  a  table  at  the  Diplomats'. 
The  place  is  always  three-parts  empty  till 
supper.  Of  course,  if  you'd  prefer  any- 
where else  .  .  ." 

"  Oh,  I  leave  it  to  you.  It  sounds  a  bum 
place,  though." 

"  It  is  !  I  could  take  you  to  a  dozen 
restaurants  where  every  one  would  stare 
and  whisper  :  '  There's  Mimi  Westermayne  '. 
That's  not  the  sort  of  thing  you  want, 
though.  Nor  I.  /  want  to  know  about 
your  life,  Mimi :  not  the  parts  you've 
created  or  the  dollars  you've  earned.  I 
want  to  see  the  woman  before  she  became  an 
actress,  the  woman  when  she  ceases  to  be 
an  actress,  the  woman  I  somehow  came  to 
love  under  the  actress  and  in  spite  of 
her  .  .  ." 
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*'  You  want  to  know  a  mouthful,"  Mimi 
interrupted  with  a  touch  of  uneasiness. 

Under  the  actress  and  in  spite  of  Mimi 
Westermayne  lay  Miss  Margaret  Wiggins. 

''  Isn't  it  natural  ?,"  he  enquired  with  a 
smile  that  disarmed  her  by  its  humility. 

"  I  guess  you  got  to  loosen  up  first,  if  you 
want  me  to  squeal,"  she  answered  cautiously. 

"  Anything  I  can  tell  you  about  my  un- 
interesting life  .  .  .  ,"  said  Luke. 

As  they  drove  from  the  Florida  to  the 
alley  ofi  Miguel  Street  in  which  the  Dip- 
lomats' Club  was  housed  in  a  sham- 
Elizabethan  cellar,  he  let  fall  scraps  of 
autobiography  that  were  near  enough  to 
the  truth  to  spare  his  imagination  a  strain 
without  being  true  enough  to  appear  sordid. 
From  his  artist-father  he  had,  he  explained, 
no  doubt  inherited  his  passion  for  beauty ; 
to  his  mother,  who  had  made  a  runaway 
match,  he  might  perhaps  trace  his  incurable 
sense  of  romance. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  the  name  of 
Datchley  conveys  anything  to  you  ?  "  he 
interrupted  himself  to  ask. 

Mimi  knitted  her  delicately  pencilled 
brows. 

"  There  was  some  guff  on  the  wireless 
about  a  Datchley  as  I  came  over,"  she 
answered.  "  Didn't  he  leave  a  whole  lot 
of  money  ?  " 

*'  Four  million  is  supposed  to  be  a  con- 
servative estimate,"  Luke  answered  care- 
lessly. "  Four  million  sterling,'"  he  added 
less  carelessly.  "  He  was  my  mother's 
father.  She  defied  him  and  allowed  herself 
to  be  cut  off  without  a  penny  in  order  to 
marry  my  father.     Rather  fine,  I  think  ?  '' 

"  I'll  say  it  is  !  "  Mimi  exclaimed. 

"  And,  at  the  same  time,  so  sensible. 
When  she  married  my  father  with  only  the 
clothes  she  stood  up  in,  she  could  at  least 
be  sure  that  he  wasn't  attracted  by  her 
money.  I  suppose  that  is  partly  what  you 
mean  when  you  want  to  be  loved  for  your- 
self. You  can  never  be  quite  sure  of  a  man's 
motives  unless  he  happens  to  be  so  rich  that 
he  couldn't  possibly  be  tempted." 

"  And  there  aren't  so  many  of  them 
around,"  Mimi  answered  regretfully.  ''  Not 
that  I  want  you  to  think  I'm  rich  like  Mary 
or  Gloria.  That  got  my  goat  the  last  time 
I  hit  this  burg,"  she  grumbled.  "  A 
hundred  dollars  here,  five  hundred  dollars 
there.  The  kikes  and  tightwads  seemed  to 
figure  that  I  should  fall  for  any  kind  of 
charitable  hot-air  they  sprung  me.  That 
was  two  years  ago  ;  and  between  then  and 
now  I  married  Giulio.     He  was  an  expensive 


dawg  to  keep,  I'll  tell  the  world.  D'you 
know  what  that  piker  took  off  me  before  I 
was  quit  of  him  1  " 

'*  I'm  afraid  money  means  nothing  to 
me,"  Luke  answered  with  faint  boredom, 
tossing  the  driver  of  the  taxi  a  pound  note 
for  a  two-shilling  fare.  "  No,  no,  I  don't 
want  any  change!  .  .  .  Don't  you  hate 
touching  a  lot  of  dirty  silver  ?  "  he  enquired 
of  Mimi  fastidiously. 

''  If  you  had  ever  gone  short  on  eats  for 
want  of  it  ...  ,"  she  began  with  a  rare 
lapse  into  sincerity  and  recollections  of  the 
Wiggins  household. 

"  We  were  brought  up  with  different 
values,"  Luke  interrupted  thoughtfully. 
"  The  first  thing  in  life  was  love.  And  the 
second.     And  the  third  ..." 

''  You'd  have  been  jazzed  up  and  on  your 
toes,"  jeered  Mimi,  "  if  that  grandfather  of 
yours  had  left  his  money  to  you  !  " 

Luke  gave  her  a  surprised  smile  before 
leading  her  to  the  gloomy  and  deserted  grill- 
room of  the  Diplomats'. 

"  Funny  you  should  say  that !  "  he  mur- 
mured. "  And  to-day  of  all  days  !  I 
spent  part  of  this  afternoon  with  my  grand- 
father's solicitor.  He  was  explaining  the 
will.  That  four  million,  or  whatever  it  is, 
I  could  get  with  rather  less  difficulty  than 
I  had  in  persuading  you  to  dine  with  me 
to-night.  Curious  how  a  man  turns  com- 
pletely round  when  he's  in  sight  of  death  ! 
My  grandfather  had  quarrelled  with  all  his 
relations,  but  he  had  an  immense  feeling 
for  family,  for  the  name.  His  heir  will  have 
to  call  himself  Datchley  ..." 

"  But  who  is  the  heir  ? '"  Mimi  interrupted. 

"  Well,  I  might  be,  if  I  chose,"  Luke 
answered.  "  You  see  it  wasn't  mere  words 
when  I  said  that  money  meant  nothing  to 
me.  The  whole  way  from  the  solicitor's 
office  to  your  hotel  I  was  asking  myself 
what  earthly  good  four  or  five  millions 
would  do  me.  I  have  a  pittance  already. 
Not  even  a  millionaire  can  eat  more  than 
one  dinner  a  day  ..." 

"  But  you  must  be  crazy !  Twenty 
million  dollars  ..." 

'*  There  was  a  condition  attached  ..." 

"  For  twenty  million  dollars  I'd  .  .  .  I 
won't  tell  you  what  I'd  do,  fear  I  might 
shock  you.     What  was  the  condition  ?  " 

"  Well,  there  are  several  of  us,  several 
grandsons,  I  mean.  The  old  man  arranged 
that  everything  should  go  to  the  one  of  us 
who  married  first  ..." 

'*  And  you  can  stick  around,  taking  their 
dust  .  .  .  ?  "Mimi  shrieked. 
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*'  What  else  ?  " 

''  This  is  where  I  get  of! !  Why,  my 
sakes,  if  you  had  as  much  get-up-and-go  in 
all  your  body  as  I  have  in  my  little  finger, 
you'd  be  calling  around  at  the  lawyer's  with 
your  wife  this  minute.  Twenty  million 
dollars  !  You  poor  simp,  if  you  stopped 
on  the  sidewalk  and  called  out  there  was 
twenty  million  dollars,  or  ten,  or  five,  or 
one  ..." 

"  But  what  good  would  that  do  ?  "  Luke 
enquired  patiently.  ''  I  couldn't  marry  a 
woman  unless  I  were  in  love  with  her." 

''  You'd  get  your  hooks  on  the  dollars  !  " 

"  And  if  I  happened  to  be  in  love  with 
some  one  else?"  Luke  sighed.  /'Money 
would  be  a  poor  compensation." 

"  Oh,  where  do  you  get  that  stuff  ?  " 
Mi  mi  groaned. 

"  I  thought  I  made  myself  quite  clear 
when  I  came  to  call  on  you  this  afternoon," 
Luke  answered. 


IV. 

Before  she  could  speak,  almost  before  she 
had  taken  in  what  he  was  saying,  Mimi 
found  herself  being  led  by  a  bowing  waiter 
to  a  table  in  a  tunnelled  archway. 

Overhead,  half  concealed  by  Chinese 
lanterns,  gleamed  the  circular  glass-and- 
iron trap  through  which,  during  the  ages 
when  the  grill-room  of  the  Diplomats'  Club 
was  still  a  cellar,  coal  had  been  punctually 
tipped  by  heavers  employed  for  the  purpose. 
Near  the  bottom  of  the  chute  and  within  a 
glass-case  padlocked  against  the  members 
there  shone  a  Portrait  of  the  Artist  in  Pay- 
ment of  Jiis  Supper,  painted  by  a  modern 
master  equally  famous  and  impecunious  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Beyond  it  was 
an  empty  match-box  tossed  away  by  a 
Balkan  prince  to  whom  the  club  had  ex- 
tended the  privileges  of  honorary  member- 
ship. 

Glancing  reverently  at  these  trophies, 
Mimi  was  constrained  to  feel  that  her  sur- 
roundings, if  funereal,  were  at,  least  dis- 
tinguished. 

'*  You  got  a  swell  bunch  of  highrollers 
here,"  she  whispered.  Mr.  Luke  Abbotsford 
was  evidently  a  young  man  of  position  as 
well  as  of  means.  His  admiration  of  her  was 
therefore  disinterested.  "  When  you  called 
around  this  afternoon,  I  didn't  know  what 
to  make  of  you,"  she  confessed. 

''  It  seemed  so  unlikely  that  any  one 
should  be  in  lo\e  with  you  ?  "  Luke  rallied 
her. 


*'  Well,  I've  had  most  kinds  of  guys  falling 
for  me  one  time  or  another,  but  they  none 
of  them  had  your  fat  nerve  ..." 

"  You  mistake  for  arrogance  what  is  in 
truth  humility,"  Luke  answered.  "  How 
could  I  expect  you  to  take  me  seriously  i 
It  was  preposterous  !  " 

"  Preposterous  that  you  should  fall  in 
love  with  me  ?  " 

"  Preposterous  that  you  should  have  any 
feeling  for  a  total  stranger.  And,  if  you 
did  come  to  care  for  me  in  time,  it  would 
be  too  late  !,"  he  laughed.  "  That's  one 
of  life's  little  ironies.  I  meet  you  like 
this,  for  the  first  time  I  have  the  chance  of 
supporting  a  wife  ;  and  we're  still  strangers  ! 
By  the  time  we've  ceased  to  be  strangers, 
I  shall  no  longer  have  the  chance  of  sup- 
porting a  wife." 

"  One  of  the  other  guys  will  have  jumped 
your  claim  ?  " 

"  You  may  be  sure  they  aren't  letting 
the  grass  grow  under  their  feet.  I  have  a 
young  brother  who's  engaged  already.  .  .  . 
They  keep  rather  a  good  brand  of  "melon 
here  :  shall  we  start  with  that  ?  " 

'*  I  don't  give  a  fat  hoot  for  melon  !  " 
Mimi  exclaimed  impatiently.  "  Luke,  you 
oughtn't  to  pass  up  that  money.  I  call  it 
right-down  sinful  ..." 

*'  But  right-down  unavoidable,"  he  an- 
swered with  a  smile.  "  Of  course,  if  I  had 
the  audacity  to  ask  you  .  .  ." 

"  You  got  away  with  the  audacity  all 
right  when  you  handed  my  poor  steno- 
grapher the  cold-boiled  stare  .  .  ." 

"  I  had  to  tell  you  that  I  loved  you  !  But 
to  talk  of  marrying  on  an  hour's  acquaint- 
ance .  .  ." 

"  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  fall  in  love 
with  me  ?,"  she  demanded  boldly.  "  Honest, 
now  ?  I  don't  mind  a  bit  of  audacity. 
And  you  bet  your  life  I  can  look  after  my- 
self ..."  ' 

"That's  just  what  you  can't  do!"  he 
interrupted  with  restrained  passion.  "  I 
call  your  life  a  tragedy.  That  Italian  brute 
who  knocked  you  about  .  .  .  Oh,  my  dear, 
these  things  get  known  !  The  men  who've 
married  you  for  your  looks  or  your  money. 
The  men  you  were  too  good-natured  to 
refuse,   though  you  never  cared  for  them 

"  I  cared  for  all  my  husbands  at  the 
time,"  said  Mimi  pensively.  "  Even  Giulio. 
They  seemed  to  change,  though,  once  we 
were  married." 

"  Men  do,"  Luke  answered  grimly,  "  un- 
less they  marrv  for  love.     With  mc  there's 
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no  question  of  money.  You  must  know  I 
love  you  for  yourself  ..." 

''  Well,  you've  said  so,"  Mimi  giggled, 
"  often  enough." 

'*  Do  you  think  you  could  come  in  time 
to  care  for  me  ?  " 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder.  I  cared  quite  a 
bit  for  Joe,  though  he  was  a  terror  when  he 
had  drink  inside  him.  I  cared  for  Bert  till 
lie  became  jealous  .  .  ." 

"  Will  you  marry  me  ?  " 

"  Well,  it'll  be  something  to  talk  about  at 
dinner." 

They  were  still  discussing  authenticated 
instances  of  love  at  first  sight  when  an  un- 
hurried meal  drew  to  its  close.  It  was  love 
at  first  sight  and  at  a  single  encounter,  Luke 
expounded,  when  Dante  fell  in  love  with 
Beatrice.  The  same  thing,  Mimi  corro- 
borated, had  happened  in  Golden  Grace : 
she  had  played  "  Grace  "  aM  it  was  on  the 
strength  of  one  meeting  in  the  Subway,  at 
fche  beginning  of  the  first  reel,  that "  Harley  " 
had  followed  her  across  the  Kockies  and 
overtaken  her  in  the  ice- jam  on  the  Yukon. 
The  ill-starred  passion  of  Heloise  and 
Abelard,  Luke  recalled,  was  born — was  it 
not  ? — in  the  moment  when  Heloise,  hearing 
Abelard  discoursing,  let  fall  her  books  and 
he  picked  them  up  for  her.  In  The  Lost 
World,  said  Mimi,  "  Prince  Emanuel " 
walked  out  of  his  palace  at  the  sound  of 
the  street-singer's  voice  and  never  returned. 
She  had  always  wished  that  her  song,  when 
she  played  "  Irene  ",  could  have  been  heard 
by  the  audience.  .  .  . 

"  I  believe  Landor  fell  in  love  with  Kose 
Aylmer  after  one  meeting,"  Luke  continued. 

"  Well,  if  you  take  Giulio  and  me  .  .  . 
But  does  it  last  ?  " 

"  You  can't  tell  till  you're  married.  And, 
if  people  recognized  that,  there'd  be  fewer 
unhappy  marriages." 

"  There'd  be  mighty  few  marriages  at 
all !  " 

"  Marriages  there  will  always  be,"  Luke 
affirmed ;  *'  but,  as  we  become  more 
civilized,  we  shall  contrive  a  painless  way 
of  ending  the  marriage  that  turns  out  a 
failure.  I'm  not  jealous,  I  don't  drink  ;  but 
there  may  be  something — a  trick  of  speech, 
a  difference  of  outlook — that  would  drive 
you  to  the  verge  of  madness.  Well,  we 
needn't  quarrel.  If  you  felt  obliged  ever 
to  say  '  I  want  to  divorce  you,'  that  would 
have  to  be  sufficient." 

'*  And  if  you  say  :  *  I  want  to  divorce 
you  '  ?  " 

"  Mimi    darlinjo;,    is    it   conceivable  ?     Of 


course,  if  you  woM  the  same  terms  for  both 
sides  ..." 

"  It  seems  fairer.  Say,  listen,  have  you 
figured  where  we  shall  be  located  if  I  do 
marry  you  ?     I  only  say  *  if  ',  Luke." 

''  I  must  spend  half  the  year  in  Scotland, 
but  you  can  live  where  you  please.  I  shall 
provide  for  you  suitably  ;  and  if  for  any 
reason  the  experiment  is  not  the  success  we 
hope  .  ;  .  I  don't  know  what  you  would 
consider  a  proper  settlement  ..." 

"  Shall  we  say  '  fifty-fifty  '  ?  "  asked 
Mimi. 

"  Fifty  .  .  .  ?  My  dear,  I  think  we'd 
better  consult  the  solicitors.  At  present  I 
don't  know  precisely  ..." 

"  Twenty  million  dollars  was  what  you 
said,''  Mimi  reminded  him. 

"  But  I've  no  idea  what  Datchley  costs  to 
keep  up.  And  there  are  the  death  duties 
.  .  .  May  I  ask  Mr.  Plimsoll  for  an  appoint- 
ment ?  And  may  I  tell  him  that  you  have 
promised  to  be  my  wife  ?  " 

"  You  may  say  we've  discussed  the 
subject,"  Mimi  replied,  stubbornly  cautious. 
"If  we  can  come  to  a  satisfactory  agree- 
ment, you  can  count  me  in." 


Luke  signalled  to  a  waiter  and  sent  for  ink 
and  paper. 

In  a  single  evening  not  yet  ended  he  had 
accomplished  more  than  he  had  dared  to 
hope  as  the  result  of  a  week's  steady  spade- 
work.  This  self-centred  young  woman,  with 
whose  very  features  he  had  been  unfamiliar 
until  that  afternoon,  believed  him  to  be  one 
of  the  half-witted  million  who  never  missed 
a  "  Mimi  Westermayne  picture  ".  Though, 
twelve  hours  earlier,  he  had  intended  only 
to  secure  her  patronage  for  a  charity  ball, 
he  had  convinced  her  that  he  was  in  love 
with  her  and  that  he  alone  worshipped  her 
with  a  single  heart,  neither  dazzled  by  her 
prestige  nor  lured  by  the  tales  of  her  wealth 
and  the  fact  of  her  beauty. 

"  There's  no  question  about  her  being  a 
lovely  creature,"  he  reflected  with  a  last 
glance  before  beginning  his  letter.  "  If  she 
had  brains  to  match  .  .  .  But,  then,  no 
one  with  brains  would  have  fallen  for  the 
stuff  I've  been  handing  her.  On  the  other 
hand  she  has  an  eye  to  the  main  chance. 
Fifty-fifty,  indeed !  I  should  think  a 
sweetener  of  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  ..." 

As  he  dated  his  letter,  Luke  wondered 
how  much  of  married  life  he  could  endure 
in  Mimi's  company  without  falling  to  Prince 
Giulio's    level    of     wife-beating.     On    five 
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occasions  since*  six  o'clock  that  evening,  not 
counting  the  time  when  he  had  himself 
gratuitously  dragged  the  phrase  in,  he  had 
heard  that  an  actress  was  a  woman  before 
she  was  an  actress.  How  often,  he  won- 
dered, had  Giulio  su^bmitted  to  that  before 
flinging  himself  upon  her  with  a  scream  ? 
The  countrymen  of  Mussolini  could  act  with 
decision  when  required. 

'^  Dear  Mr. 
Plimsoll,''  he 
began. 

"  Since 
leaving  you 
this  afternoon 

Then    he 

paused,  as   a 

hand  was  laid 

on  his  shoul- 
der,   and   he 

looked  up  to 

see  his  young 

b  r  other 

Bryan. 

"Hullo  ! 

You    all    by 

yourself  ?  " 

Luke    en- 
quired.   "  I 

w^ant  you  to 

meet  a  great 

friend     of 

mine  .  .  ." 
"I'm  afraid 

I   can't   stop 

.  .  .  ,"  Bryan 

began   in  a 

whisper. 

"What's 
the   hurry  ? 

You  aren't  going  to  tell  me  you've 
got  married  since  we  parted  this 
afternoon  ?  " 

"  Well,    there's   not   been  much 
time  .  .  ." 

"  For  a  siege,  no  ;  for  a  flying  assault, 
yes.  When  we  left  Plimsoll's  office,  I  had 
never  set  eyes  on  the  ravishing  creature 
behind  you.    Now  ..." 

"  You're  ragging  1  "  Bryan  whispered  in 
dismay,  turning  involuntarily  to  study  his 
brother's  companion,  who  was  reddening 
her  lips  with  a  professional  sureness  of 
touch. 

"  It's  quite  easy  to  find  a  wife,"  Luke 
returned,  "  if  you  don't  confuse  business 
with  sentiment.  I  told  you  that,  if  Phyllida 
had  the  bad  taste  to  flout  me  at  luncheon, 


I  could  always  propose  to  Chloe  at  dinner. 
Talking  of  business,  I'm  writing  to  tell 
Plimsoll.  If  you  could  take  the  young 
woman  off  my  hands  for  a  few  minutes  . 
Mimi,  I  want  to  introduce  the  young  brother 
I  was  telling  you  about  ..." 

"  Pleased  to  meet  you,"  said  Mimi  with 
the  conventional  graciousness  of  her  adopted 
nation. 


I'm  afraid  I  can't  stop  .  . 
in  a  whisper." 


.  ,'  Bryan  began 


"  You  are  .  .  .  Miss  Mimi  Wester- 
may  ne  ?  "  Bryan  gasped. 

"  That's  my  acting  name.  Your  brother 
.  .  .  But  perhaps  I  didn't  ought  to  tell 
you." 

"  Then  it  is  true  !  "  Bryan  caught  the 
back  of  a  chair  to  steady  himself,  then 
turned  to  the  door.  "  But  this  is  fan- 
tastic !  " 

"  Manners,  manners  !  "  Luke  called  after 
him.     "  You    must    forgive    my    brother's 
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want  of  ceremony :  he  is  naturally  dis- 
appointed, Mimi.  .  .  .  Now,  this  is  what 
I'm  saying  to  the  solicitor.  I  want  him  to 
arrange  for  a  special  licence  and  to  draw  the 
marriage-settlement  in  the  usual  form  .  .  ." 

"  The  usual  form  ?  "  Mimi  repeated 
suspiciously. 

*'  With  this  exception  :  if  for  any  reason 
the  marriage  is  not  a  success  .  .  ." 


we  could  part  friends,  with  a  smile  and  a 
shake  of  the  hand  .  .  ." 

"  You  wouldn't  miss  me  much  if  you 
could  let  me  go  with  a  smile,"  pouted  Mimi. 

Luke  bit  his  tongue  at  the  unhappily 
debonair  phrase. 

"  I  should  hate  there  to  be  any  bitterness,'* 
he  explained  lamely.  "  If  you're  not 
tied  .  .  ." 


"  You  do  keep  on  about  that !  I  suppose 
you  think  I've  been  spoilt  .  .  .  ,"  Mimi 
interrupted  with  asperity.  "  Or  else  I'm 
not  your  sort,"  she  continued,  with  a  resent- 
ful glance  towards  the  door  through  which 
Bryan  had  precipitated  himself. 

"  I  only  want  to  protect  you !  Your 
experience  of  marriage  has  not  been  a  happy 
one.     If  w^e  felt  that,  whatever  happened, 


"  I  divorced  the  others,"  interrupted 
Mimi  with  a  touch  of  i)ridc.  "  I  could 
always  divorce  you." 

Luke  hastened  to  seize  his  opportunity  : 

"  And  Mr.  Plimsoll  must  secure  that  the 
provision  I  make  for  you  is  not  upset  by  a 
divorce  ..." 

"  So  you're  betting  on  that  as  the  finish  ? 
I  wonder  you  want  to  marry  me  .  .  ." 
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"I've  told  you  !     I  love  you." 

*'  You're  sure  you  don't  want  to  buck 
around  as  Mimi  Westermayne's  husband  ?  " 

Luke  wiped  his  pen  and  laid  it  down, 
collected  his  letter  and  envelope  and  tore 
them  up.  To  be  Mimi  Westermayne's 
husband  was  a  degradation  which  a  man 
might  have  to  face  from  motives  of  policy  ; 
to  boast  about  it  would  be  an  indecency. 

"  If  you  could  only  realize  how  poorly  I 
think  of  films  and  film-actors  and  film- 
fanatics,"  he  began  with  frozen  venom. 
"  Their  cheapness  and  crudity,  the  inane 
cult  of  the  tenth-rate  inane  .  .  .  It  is  only," 
he  added  in  quick  recovery,  "  when  one 
meets  the  exception,  the  shining  genius  ..." 

"  Meaning  me  ?  "  enquired  Mimi. 

'*  Need  you  ask  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  reckon  I  do  if  you're  going  to 
shoot  off  your  mouth  this  kind  of  way  when- 
ever I  mention  niy  art.  We  shall  quarrel 
for  sure.  I'm  generally  noted  for  the 
sweetness  of  my  temper.  Ask  any  of  the 
men  I've  married  !  But  I  just  wouldn't 
stand  for  it  if  you  thought  I  was  spoilt  or 
conceited."  Once  set  in  motion,  she  seemed 
unable  to  stop.  ''  Nothing  I  do  is  right ! 
You  as  good  as  said  I  was  dressed  up  like 
a  plush  horse.  You  'abhor  the  films'! 
You  aren't  interested  when  I  tell  you  the 
parts  I've  played.  /  didn't  ask  you  to 
marry  me  !  If  you  want  to  smile  and  part 
friends,  now  is  the  time  to  do  it." 

As  she  stood  up,  with  a  majesty  borrowed 
from  her  own  rendering  of  '  Lady  Perdita ' 
in  Hearts  and  Coronets,  Luke  calight  her  by 
the  wrist. 

"  What  are  you  playing  at  ?•"  he  de- 
manded fiercely. 

"  I'm  not  playing  at  anything  !  " 

"  A  woman  is  an  actress  before  she  is  a 
woman,"  he  sneered.  *'  As  you  told  me 
this;  afternoon,  you  can  cut  this  right 
out" 

"  If  you  don't  let  go,  I'll  scream  !  " 

Luke  let  fall  her  wrist  and  potlred  her  out 
a  glass  of  wine. 

"  Drink  this !  "  he  whispered.  "I'm 
sorry,  Mimi.  When  a  man's  in  love  for  the 
first  time  ..." 

"  Are  you  making  out  you're  in  love  with 
me  ?  In  love  when  you  say :  *  I  must 
spend  half  the  year  in  Scotland,  but  you 
can  live  where  you  please '  ?  You  poor 
fish,  you've  never  been  in  love  with  any  one 
but  yourself." 

"  Then  why  do  you  imagine  I  want  to 
marry  you  ?  " 

"  Because  you  think  I'm  still  worth  your 


while,  even  after  Giulio.  I'm  good  for  big 
money,  you  say  .  .  ." 

*'  If  you  married  me,  you'd  have  more  in 
five  minutes  than  you  could  make  in  five 
years.  Come  round  to  Plimsoll's  office  to- 
morrow ..." 

"  And  find  out  how  soon  after  the  '  proper ' 
settlement  we  can  have  a  divorce  ?  " 

"  You  won't  understand  that  I'm  leaving 
you  a  way  out." 

"  If  you  loved  me  for  myself,  you  wouldn't 
think  of  ways  out." 

"  If  I  didn't  love  you,  why  should  I  want 
to  marry  you  ?  !' 

"  Oh,  the  grandfather  story  may  be  true. 
If  you  could  be  Married  for  a  week  or 
two  ..." 

Luke  abandoned  finesse  and  played  his 
ace  of  trumps  defiantly  : 

"  It's  four  milli(|ns,  at  a  conservative 
estimate." 

"  Nothing  doing," 

There  was  such  finality  in  her  tone  that 
for  several  moments  he  could  say  nothing. 
As  he  helped  her^^to  her  cloak  and  saw 
her  wincing  as  though  his  fingers  had  grazed 
an  open  wound,  hife  natural  kindliness  re- 
asserted itself  : 

"  Well,  we  can  still  shake  hands  and 
smile,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"I  don't  feel  much  like  smiling,"  Mimi 
answered  sombrely. 

"If  you  won't  part  friends,  why  not 
remain  friends  ?  " 

"  With  you  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

Before  she  could, answer,  Mimi  swallowed 
hard.  To  his  amazement  and  dismay, 
Luke  saw  a  tear  quivering  on  the  lashes  of 
the  eyes  which  he  had  thought  vacant. 

"  Because  you  done  something  I  didn't 
think  any  man  could,"  she  answered. 
"  Giulio  was  a  slob  ;  and  Bert  was  a  galoot 
with  his  jealousy  ;  and  Joe  was  a  terror 
when  he  had  dHnk  inside  him.  I  had  a  bad 
time  with  them  and  with  the  others.  I 
came  to  feel  that  all  men  were  just  mutts 
who  fell  for  my  face,  or  crazy  boys  who 
were  wild  about  my  acting,  or  lizards  who 
were  out  for  what  they  could  get  from  me. 
I  didn't  think  any  one  would  ever  love  me 
for  myself,  except  maybe  my  little  steno- 
grapher. He's  a  peach !  And  then  you 
.  .  .  The  others  will  have  to  hand  it  to 
you,  Mr.  Luke  Abbotsford :  you're  the 
only  one  that's  managed  to  hurt  me.  May 
I  have  a  taxi  ?  " 

*'  You'll  let  me  see  you  home,  won't 
you  ?  " 
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"  Aren't  you  going  to  try  some  place  else,  Luke   was   disappointed   to   find   that   his 

as  you've  fallen  down  on  me  ?  "  cynicism  was  hardly  wide  enough  to  embrace 

Luke    sought   to    cover   his    chagrin   by  a  woman  like  Mimi  Westermayne ;    and, 

staring  thoughtfully  at  his  watch.  though  he  talked  of  visiting  "  Chloe  ",  he 

"  It's  a  bit  late  to  do  anything  more  to-  knew  that  he  would  not  pluck  up  courage 

night,"  he  murmured.  until  he  had  forgotten  the  tears  on  this 

*'  You    could    mail    her    some    flowers,"  beautiful  and  wholly  foolish  young  woman's 

Mimi  sneered.  lashes.    There  was  something  in  old  Piim- 

"  The  shops  will  all  be  shut.     And  I  don't  soil's  warning  that  Gaffer  Datchley's  power 

yet  know  where  she  lives."  for  evil  had  not  died  with  him. 

*'  Do  you  yet  know  who  she  is  ?  "  He  roused  to  find  Mimi  addressing  him  : 

"  Her  Christian  name  is  Chloe,"  he  replied  *'  Did  you  say  Chloe  ?     I  know  all  about 

stiffly.  her  !  " 

As   he   pronounced  the   fictitious   name,  "  That  is  more  than  I  can  boast,"  Luke 

Luke  saw  Mimi  wincing  again  ;   and  for  the  muttered.     "  To  know  all  about  any  woman 

first  time  that   evening   he   realized  that,  .  .  .  ,"  he  added. 

with  all  her  vulgarity  and  egoism,  she  had  "  Well,  I  know  all  that  matters,"  Mimi 

given   him   no   cause   to   hurt   her.     In   a  broke  in  triumphantly, 
cynic's  hearing,  "  to  be  loved  for  oneself  "         ^^  To  her  ?     Or  to  me  ?  " 
was   so   ridiculous   an   aspiration  that   he         "To  both  of  you  :   she  wants  a  husband, 

could  not  imagine  any  one's  entertaining  not  a  thing  that's  fallen  in  love  with  its  own 

it   seriously.    Yet   "  Phyllida  "   had.    And  reflection.    She's  not  going  to  marry  you  ! 

"  Chloe  "  might  prove  another  "  Phyllida  ".  Believe  you  me  !  " 

Hereafter  follows  The  Adventure  of  the  Poor  Man  Spoiled^ 


THE   IRISH  WIND. 

O  WEET  is  the  Irish  wind 
^    By  the  bog  water, 
Calls  to  a  breast  that's  kind. 
Her  son,  her  daughter. 

Soft  as  a  dew-wet  rose 

Wild  and  caressing 
Kisses  she  softly  blows 

Nor  tires  of  kissing. 

Silver  the  wild  soft  rain 

From  the  dim  mountains. 
Calls  the  child  home  again, 

Troubles  the  fountains. 

Lovely  her  winds  and  rain 
And  the  washed  skies  of  her. 

Draws  the  heart  home  again 
To  the  grey  eyes  of  her. 

Heigh-ho,  her  beauties  call 
And  they  must  come  to  her. 

Running  like  children  small, 
Wild  to  come  home  to  her^ 
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HAROLD  awoke  to  find  the  man  had 
placed  his  early  tea  beside  him 
and  drawn  the  curtains,  letting 
in  the  light  of  a  grey,  cheerless  morning. 
He  drew  the  bed-clothes  more  closely  about 
him,  turned  on  his  side  and  watched  the  man 
putting  out  his  hunting  things. 

The  sight  gave  Harold  no  special  pleasure, 
for  he  had  never  really  cared  for  hunting ; 
however,  having  been  born  in  a  county  where 
those  who  did  not  hunt  did  not  have  their 
existence  acknowledged,  he  had  kept  his 
shameful  secret  to  himself. 

"  What  is  it  like  out  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Raw,  sir,  and  it  is  raining ;  looks  as 
though  it  might  turn  to  snow." 

"  Ough  !  "  Harold  stretched  out  his  hand 
toward  the  tea.  "  Put  those  boots  by  the 
fire." 

"  Very  good,  sir.  What  coat  will  you 
wear  ?  " 

**  My  black,  of  course,"  said  Harold 
irritably.  Who  would  want  to  wear  a  pink 
coat  on  such  a  pouring  wet  day  ?  He  could 
appreciate  now  the  feelings  of  the  man  in 
the  condemned  cell  being  asked  what  he 
would  like  for  breakfast. 

"  No,  don't  put  out  my  leathers  ;  if  they 
get  wet  they  11  freeze  on  me." 

What  an  idiot  the  man  was.  Harold 
looked  out  of  the  window.  The  wind  had 
veered  round  slightly  and  the  rain  was 
lashing  the  glass.  What  fools  folk  were  who 
went  fox-hunting  in  such  weather.  But 
they  would  go  of  course  ;  they  would  go  to 
the  meet  if  there  was  enough  rain  falling  to 
start  another  flood.  Ugh  !  Harold  poured 
out  the  rest  of  his  tea. 

"  Breakfast  is  at  nine,  sir,"  said  the  man 
as  he  withdrew. 

Half  an  hour  later  Harold  walked  with  a 
briskness  he  was  far  from  feeling  into  the 
dining-room.     The  others  were  already  down 


— Sir  George  Barrett,  his  daughter  Ursula, 
and  a  lean,  red-faced  fellow,  a  Captain  Blair, 
who  had  sent  his  horses  on  overnight  and 
motored  over  that  morning.  There  had 
been  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  this  fellow 
Blair  at  dinner — Bob  they  called  him.  He 
was  apparently  a  sort  of  uncrowned  king 
in  the  hunting  field  in  those  parts  ;  nothing 
he  would  not  put  a  horse  at ;  rails,  walls, 
brooks  ;  all  came  alike  to  him  when  hounds 
were  running.  Ursula  had  made  no  secret 
of  her  admiration  for  Bob  Blair ;  best  man 
to  hounds  she  had  ever  seen,  she  said. 

Harold  offered  a  limp  hand  to  Blair  which, 
the  latter  squeezed  aggressively,  at  the  same 
time  looking  him  as  straight  in  the  eyes  as 
a  boxer  looks  at  his  opponent  when  they  first 
meet  in  the  ring. 

"  Well,  I  haven't  done  him  any  harm," 
thought  Harold,  putting  his  hand,  with 
fingers  that  felt  like  pressed  figs,  into  his 
pocket. 

He  did  not  know  that  Ursula,  before  he 
came  down,  had  been  slyly  implying  to 
Blair  that  he  was  going  to  meet  his  match  in 
the  hunting  field  that  day. 

"  The  porridge  is  on  the  sideboard,"  said 
Sir  George. 

Harold  got  some  porridge. 

"I'm  sending  you  out  on  a  grey  horse," 
said  Sir  George ;  "  want  you  to  tell  me 
what  you  think  of  him ;  only  got  him 
last  week  and  he  hasn't  been  out  yet ;  my 
man  says  he  pulls  a  bit,  but  will  jump 
anything." 

"  Pulls,  does  he  ?  "  asked  Harold  uneasily. 

"  Not  really ;  at  least  he  is  all  right  if 
he  is  up  in  front ;  but  he  goes  mad  if  he  is 
behind  anybody." 

*'  Well,  he'll  be  fresh,  anyway,"  said 
Ursula ;  "he  hasn't  had  a  hunt  for  a  fort- 
night." 

Harold  walked  to  the  side  table  and  put 
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down  his  porridge  half  finished.  As  he 
lifted  the  lid  from  a  dish  of  kidneys  and 
bacon,  he  looked  longingly  at  the  whisky 
decanter.  He  now  understood  why  steeple- 
chase jockeys  liked  a  drop  of  something 
before  going  down  to  the  post. 

Breakfast  over,  they  got  in  the  car,  Ursula 
squeezing  down  between  Harold  and  Bob 
Blair.  As  they  squelched  along  the  muddy 
country  road,  with  the  rain  lashing  the 
windows  of  the  car,  Harold's  stock  of  self- 
esteem  dropped  down  to  zero.  He  felt 
himself  to  be  one  of  the  most  miserable 
mortals  on  earth  and  wished  for  the  thou- 
sandth time  that  he  had  never  left  his  com- 
fortable chambers  in  the  Temple. 

It  was  all  Ursula's  fault.  They  had  met 
in  London  at  a  dance  ;  that  had  been  in  the 
spring  ;  throughout  the  spring  and  summer 
they  had  got  on  very  well  together,  for  if 
Harold  was  not  fond  of  hunting  he  could 
talk  about  it,  and  Ursula  liked  a  man  to  be  a 
sportsman  as  well  as  to  be  able  to  dance  and 
talk  about  pictures  and  books.  So  Harold 
in  the  intervals  of  dancing  with  Ursula  and 
taking  her  to  see  plays  and  art  galleries, 
bewailed  the  fact  that  he  could  no  longer 
hunt.  He  had  to  work  now,  he  said;  he 
couldn't  afford  to  keep  horses  ;  he  would 
miss  the  hunting  ;  it  was  the  one  thing  he 
used  to  live  for. 

This  was  in  the  summer.  Then  winter 
came  and  he  had  his  hand  called. 

Ursula  invited  him  to  come  and  stay  at 
Long  Lacey  and  hunt.  He  could  not  get 
out  of  it ;  he  had  no  work  to  do  on  Satur- 
days ;  Ursula  said  her  father  would  mount 
him ;  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  or 
for  ever  after  hold  his  peace  on  the  subject 
of  horse  and  hound,  and  this,  he  knew,  would 
mean  losing  Ursula,  who  made  no  secret  of 
the  fact  that  she  liked  a  man  to  be  a  sports- 
man. 

Now  here  he  was  in  this  wretched  car 
being  taken  to  the  meet,  sitting  beside  a 
bright,  healthy  English  girl  who  would  judge 
him  by  the  way  he  went. 

It  was  not  his  fault  he  did  not  like  hunting  ; 
it  was  the  way  he  had  been  brought  up  by  a 
tough  old  uncle.  Left  to  himself,  Harold 
always  thought  he  might  have  taken  to 
hunting  quite  willingly.  But  being  made  to 
hunt  whether  he  wanted  to  or  not,  often  on 
horses  that  weren't  fit  to  ride,  and  getting 
a  series  of  spills  culminating  in  being  thrown 
by  a  raw  four-year-old  on  his  head  on  a 
tarmac  road,  had  destroyed  that  most 
sensitive  of  things,  a  hunting  man's  nerve  ; 
in  fact,  Harold's  nerve  had  never  been  given 


a  chance  to  develop ;  it  had  been  killed  in 
its  infancy. 

But  there  was  no  good  explaining  this  to 
Ursula.  She  might  pretend  to  sympathise 
with  him,  but  in  her  heart  she  would  judge 
him  with  the  harshness  of  youth  to  youth 
and  look  to  the  fittest  to  survive,  as,  for 
example,  this  fellow  Bob  Blair.  In  any 
case,  after  talking  all  the  summer  about 
the  delights  of  hunting,  it  was  a  bit  late  to 
say  on  the  way  to  the  meet  you  wished  your- 
self anywhere  except  on  the  back  of  a  horse. 
Well,  at  any  rate,  the  weather  was  so  appall- 
ing it  was  very  possible  there  would  be  no 
scent. 

However,  when  they  got  to  the  place 
where  their  horses  were  to  meet  them,  the 
rain  had  lifted.  Harold  saw  the  grey,  a 
great  raking  horse  that  looked  as  full  of 
oats  as  a  pod  of  peas.  He  clambered  up, 
bidding  the  strapper  keep  a  good  hold  of  the 
reins  as  he  did  so. 

"  Give  him  his  head,  sir,  and  you  won't 
have  any  trouble  with  him,"  said  the 
strapper,  who  saw  that  Harold  looked  far 
from  comfortable. 

Ursula  and  Bob  Blair  had  now  also 
mounted,  and  the  three  turned  from  the  road 
to  cross  a  couple  of  fields  to  the  place  where 
hounds  were  meeting.  Blair  was  riding  a 
black  horse,  a  big  strong-looking  animal  like 
the  grey,  but,  thought  Harold,  enviously, 
infinitely  quieter.  The  grey  started  giving 
trouble  as  soon  as  they  got  on  the  grass, 
lifting  his  hind  legs  in  a  couple  of  quick 
disconcerting  kicks.  Harold  just  managed 
to  remain  in  the  saddle. 

"  What  you  want  is  a  good  gallop,  old 
man,"  said  Ursula,  looking  at  the  grey. 

She  herself  was  riding  a  little  thoroughbred 
chesnut,  beautifully  mannered.  All  very 
well  for  her  to  talk,  thought  Harold,  but  it 
was  no  joke  for  him.  He  believed  what  the 
grey  really  wanted  to  do  was  to  throw  him 
and  jump  on  his  face. 

"  By  Jove,  that  would  make  one  think," 
said  Blair,  pointing  to  a  fence  along  which 
they  were  riding. 

Harold  looked  at  the  fence  and  shuddered 
inwardly  ;  it  was  black  and  thick  and  strong 
throughout ;  the  sort  of  fence  that  you 
either  cleared  or  fell  at ;  not  a  weak  place 
anywhere. 

'*  Would  you  jump  that  if  hounds  were 
running  ?  "  Ursula  asked  him. 

*'  Suppose  I'd  have  to,"  Harold  answered 
as  coolly  as  he  could,  though  inwardly 
resolved  that  nothing  would  induce  him  to. 

They  reached  the  meet  and  Harold  man- 
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ceuvred  the  grey,  whose  manners  grew  worse 
instead  of  better  at  the  sight  of  hounds,  to 
the  outskirts  of  the  crowd.  Here  he  stayed 
for  several  uncomfortable  minutes  while  the 
grey  did  an  impromptu  step  dance  ;  he 
longed  to  give  the  brute  a  good  welt  with  his 
crop,  but  did  not  dare  to. 

At  last  hounds  moved  off.  Harold 
dropped  into  a  place  at  the  tail  end  of  the 
procession.  He  observed  Ursula  and  Bob 
Blair  riding  right  up  behind  hounds  and 
mentally  wished  them  the  good  start  they 
sought.  All  he  wanted  was  obscurity ; 
this,  as  there  was  a  fair-sized  field  out,  he 
hoped  to  obtain. 

The  first  draw,  a  spinney,  held  nothing 
and  the  field  jogged  on  to  some  gorse. 

Harold  had  now  got  some  sort  of  control 
over  the  grey,  and  was  watching  hounds 
work  the  gorse  when  Ursula  came  up. 

"  Wonder  if  they  will  find  ;  if  they  do  and 
he  breaks  that  way,  there  is  our  fence — you 
remember  the  one  we  all  said  we'd  have  to 
jump  if  hounds  were  running." 

Harold  looked  and :  saw  the  fence ;  it 
appeared  bigger  and  blacker  than  ever. 

*',0h  yes,  that'll  be  a  lark,"  he  said, 
devoutly  hoping  hounds  would  run  in  the 
opposite  direction.  ; 

Just  then  a  whimper  stilled  all  further 
talk.  The  pair  sat  motionless.  Even  the 
grey  seemed  to  know  that  if  he  kept  still 
he'd  get  the  work  he  wanted.  Another 
hound  spoke  and  another.  Ursula  put  her 
hand  on  Harold's  arm. 

"  Look  !  "  she  whispered. 

Harold  looked  and  saw  what  others  saw  : 
a  red-brown  shape  loping  down  a  hedge-row. 
That  sight  filled  every  other  heart  with  joy. 
But  Harold — well,  Harold  saw  that  the  fox 
was  making  straight  for  the  big  black  fence 
which  he  and  Ursula  and  Bob  Blair  had  all 
agreed  to  jump  if  occasion  offered. 

Now  hounds  were  clear  of  the  gorse  and 
racing  to  a  grand  chorus  straight  for  the  big 
black  fence.  The  more  eager  followers 
already  had  their  horses  on  the  move. 

"  Give  them  time,  gentlemen  ;  give  them 
time.  A-r-r  !  there  !  hold  hard,  will  you  ! 
how  can  hounds  hunt  if  you're  riding  right 
on  top  of  them !  "  This  was  to  Bob  Blair, 
who  had  crammed  his  hat  on  to  his  head  and 
was  galloping  straight  for  the  fence. 

Harold  had  needed  no  cautioning.  He 
had  the  grey  short  by  the  head  and  was 
looking  about  him  furtively.  There  must 
be  some  way  out  of  the  field  except  over  that 
nasty-looking  obstacle.  There  was.  In  the 
far  corner  he  espied  a  gate.     Praise  be  to  all 


farmers  who  equipped  their  land  with  gates  ! 

Now  hounds  were  clear  and  the  field  in 
motion.  Bob  Blair,  who  had  pulled  his 
horse  back  sharp  on  to  his  haunches  at  the 
Master's  orders,  was  slightly  in  front  and 
once  more  set  the  black  at  the  fence. 

"  Now  for  it,"  Ursula  called  gaily  to 
Harold. 

Side  by  side  they  galloped  forward.  For 
most  men  a  great  moment  to  be  riding 
alongside  the  girl  they  love  at  the  beginning 
of  a  fast  hunt ;  for  Harold  just  pure  torment. 
The  field  was  long  and  the  fence  lay  a  full 
three  hundred  yards  from  them.  As  they 
pounded  along  he  grew  aware  that  only  a 
few  were  making  for  that  fence,  the  majority 
— the  sensible 
majority,  he 
thought— were 
galloping  left- 
handed  to  the 
gate.  All  the 
soul  in  him 
longed  to  go 
for  the  gate 
too. 

But  there 
was  Ursula. 
Her  cheeks 
whipped  .  rosy. 
with  the  wind ; 
her  eyes,  alight 
with  excite- 
ment ;  her 
pretty  lips  set 
tight ;  she  was 
riding  as 
straight  as  an 
arrow  for  that 
f  e  n  c  e.  H  e 
could  not  let 
her      take     it 

alone  after  what  he  had  said  ;  he  couldn't 
:.: .  ;at  least  he  .  .  .  oh,  the  fence  looked 
bigger  .  .  .  than  .  .  .  ever. 

Scarcely  consciously  Harold's  left  rein 
grew  taut  and  right  rein  slackened.  He  felt 
the  grey  shake  his  head  impatiently,  as  much' 
as  to  say,  "  Leave  me  alone  when  I'm  hunt- 
ing, will  you  !  "  He  saw  Ursula  drawing 
ahead  of  him.  He  saw  another  figure  still 
further  in  front,  a  figure  on  a  black  horse 
with  hat  crammed  over  ears— riding  hard 
and  straight.  He  saw  the  horse  rise  in  the 
air ;  then  disappear.  So  Bob  Blair  was 
down.  On  the  other  side  the  place  was 
probably  far  worse  than  they  had  seen. 
Then  next  thing  he  knew  was  the  grey  had 
his  head  screwed  round  and  mouth  agape  as 
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the  full  weight  of  the  left  rein  came  on  his 
jaw,  turning  him  from  the  fence  towards  the 
gate. 

Harold  went  through  that  gate  with  others 
who  had  thought  discretion  the  better  part 
of  valour.  He  had  a  goodly  company  with 
him,  for  in  every ^hunt  it  is  only  the  chosen 
few  that  take  their  fences  straight.  He  was 
able  to  follow  hounds  in  a  fashion,  waiting 
his  turn  at  gaps,  jostling  and  pushing  at 
gates,  galloping  to  make  up  leeway  over 
plough  and  furrow.  But  though  to  all 
appearances  he  was  seeing  as  much  of  the 


*^'  Perfectly,"  said  Harold: 

"  Timber  is  what  he  likes,"  she  continued. 

"More  than  this  one  does,"  said  Blair, 
looking  down  at  his  black  horse  ;  "  can't 
make  him  have  it  unless  he's  got  a  lead." 

As  they  spoke,  hounds  again  hit  the  line 
and  the  field  once  more  surged  forward. 

Blair  looked  about  him  with  the  quick 
expert  eye  of  a  man  who  always  takes  his 
own  line. 

"  I  think  left-handed  is  the  best  way,"  he 
said  to  Ursula ;  "  they'll  make  for  Little 
Common." 


*  Give  him  his  head,  sir,  aud  yod  won't  have  any  trouble  with  him.' 


hunt  as  most,  the  day  held  no  joy  for  him, 
and  he  was  hating  himself  as  only  a  man  can 
hate  himself  whose  nerve  has  failed  in  a 
crucial  test. 

Presently  hounds  checked  and  he  found  ^ 
himself  beside  Ursula  and  Bob  Blair.  Blair's 
hat  was  broken,  his  shoulder  and  the  side  of 
his  face  were  smeared  with  mud,  but  there 
was  a  grin  on  his  face  and  a  twinkle  in  his 
eyes  as  he  looked  at  Harold. 

"  Pretty  stiff  bit  of  country  that,"  Blair 
remarked. 

"  Yes  .  .  .  very,"  agreed  Harold,  who  had 
jumped  nothing  bigger  than  a  broken  rail. 

"  Does  he  jump  all  right  ?  "  asked  Ursula, 
looking  at  the  grey. 


Left-handed  a  low  fence  enclosed  the  field. 
Ursula  and  Bob  Blair  headed  their  horses  in 
this  direction.  So  did  Harold.  Whatever 
happened  he  was  determined  to  ride  with 
them ;  no  more  following  with  the  ruck 
through  gates  and  gaps. 

They  cleared  the  little  fence,  and  as  Harold 
felt  the  grey  rise  under  him  he  knew  he  was 
on  a  splendid  horse.  Now  riding  in  a  line 
they  raced  across  a  broad  belt  of  pasture. 
Watching,  Harold  saw  Blair  had  been  right. 
Hounds  had  swung  left-handed  ;  they  were 
in  the  field  in  front  racing  to  a  grand  head, 
evidently  there  was  a  tearing  scent  and  it 
was  not  a  moment  for  anyone,  who  wished  to 
live  with  hounds,  to  hesitate. 
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Next  thing  he  knew  was  a  muttered 
exclamation  from  Bob  Blair,  and  now  he 
became  aware  that  between  hounds  and 
themselves  there  was  as  stiff  a  looking  set  of 
posts  and  rails  as  you  could  wish  to  see. 
Harold  remembered  Blair  saying  that  the 
black  horse  did  not  hke  timber.  He  knew 
his  job  was  to  press  ahead  and  give  a  lead. 
But  once  more  the  fatal  spirit  moved  within 
him.  Those  rails  looked  singularly  green  ; 
one  could  take  an  appaUing  fall  over  timber. 
Instead  of  his  knees  closing  on  the  saddle, 
his  hands  tightened  on  the  reins,  and  next 
moment  he  had  dropped  behind  and  was 
sawing  at  the  grey's  mouth. 

Ursula  rode  straight  on,  holding  the  little 
chesnut  firmly  at  the  rails.  But  to  no 
purpose ;    a  few  feet  from  the  obstacle  the 


"  She  heard  the  shrill  blast  of 

a    whistle,    then    closed    her 

eyes." 


chesnut  swerved,  slithered,  and  turned  back. 
Blair  set  the  black  at  the  place.  The  black 
refused. 

Meanwhile  hounds  were  gaining  ground 
and  they  were  hopelessly  shut  in. 

"  Give  us  a  lead,  will  you,"  said  Bob  Blair 
to  Harold. 

Harold  had  brought  the  grey  to  a  stand- 
still. He  was  sitting  inactive,  just  watching 
the  other  two  ;  his  very  faculties  of  motion 
seemed  paralysed.  Now,  at  the  request, 
he  stared  blankly  at  the  rails,  which  seemed 
to  have  become  the  size  of  scaffolding. 

"  That  grey  will  jump  them,"  said  Ursula. 

**  We've  got  to  get  over  or  get  thrown 
out,"  Bob  Blair  urged. 

"  I  .  .  ."  Harold  began,  then  stopped. 

Blair  gave  him  one  keen  look,  then  said 
gruffly  :  "  All  right.  If  you  won't,  I  will." 
Taking  the  black  short  by  the  head  he 
crammed  him  at  the  rails,  holding  the  horse 
up  so  hard  that  he  had  no  option  but  to  jump 
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or  fall.  The  black  half  rose,  caught  the  top 
rail  squarely  with  his  breast-bone,  splintered 
it,  and  fell  on'  his  nose  the  other  side. 

It  was  easy  now  for  Ursula  and  Harold  to 
follow  through  the  gap  made  by  the  broken 
rail. 

As  they  helped  Bob  Blair  to  get  up  again, 
Harold  felt  his  humiliation  had  reached  its 
lowest  level.  Foolishly,  instead  of  holding 
his  tongue,  he  tried  to  justify  himself. 

"  I'd  have  tried  that  only  I  was  afraid  of 
hurting  the  horse  ...  he,  he  isn't  mine." 

"  Hurting  the  horse  !  "  Blair  looked  at 
Harold  in  a  manner  that  plainly  implied  he 
thought  the  only  thing  Harold  was  afraid  of 
hurting  was  himself. 

'  It  was  a  sneer — unmistakable  and  hard  to 
stand — but  what  answer  could  Harold  give  ? 

Worse  was  to  follow.  Ursula's  eyes  swept 
Harold  in  a  brief  glance — cool,  contemptuous. 

"  Come  on,"  she  said  to  Blair,  and  before 
she  was  out  of  earshot  she  added — and 
Harold  knew  she  meant  him  to  overhear  her 
words,  **  I  never  saw  such  a  funk  in  my  life." 

Now  there  is  an  old  saying  that  even  a 
worm  will  turn  if  you  tread  on  him  enough. 


A  curious  transformation  took  place  in  the 
inind  of  Harold.  He  had  been  sneered  at  by 
his  rival ;  called  a  coward  by  the  girl  he 
loved.  Suddenly  the  whole  atmosphere 
became  charged  with  a  colour  he  had  not 
seen  for  many  moons ;  it  was  a  bright, 
vermilion  red. 

Gathering  the  grey,  he  rode  after  that  pair 
as  though  a  fiend  possessed  him.  There  was 
a  fence  in  front,  low  to  the  left,  high  imme- 
diately in  front.  Bob  Blair  and  Ursula  were 
making  for  the  easy  part,  for  there  was  no 
point  in  taking  more  out  of  their  horses  than 
they  need.  Harold  held  straight  on  his  line. 
He  took  the  fence  at  its  highest  point,  caring 
nothing  for  what  lay  on  the  other  side.  The 
grey  seemed  to  appreciate  the  confidence  put 
in  him  ;  he  was  being  ridden  now  as  he  liked 
to  be  ridden.  He  flung  himself  at  the  fence, 
bold  as  a  lion.  Looking  down,  Harold  was 
dimly  conscious  of  a  yawning  ditch  beneath. 
He  felt  the  grey  literally  stretching  in  the  air 
to  clear  ;  and  then  they  landed  with  just 
an  inch  or  two  to  spare. 

Now  the  fun  began  in  earnest.  Harold 
had  drawn  level  with  Bob  Blair.     The  latter, 
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ever  a  jealous  rider,  had  no  intention  of 
letting  himself  be  cut  down.  For  several 
fences  the  two  men  rode  neck  to  neck. 
They  were  out  by  themselves  now,  with 
Ursula  coming  along  as  well  as  the  little 
chesnut  would  let  her,  a  full  hundred  yards 
behind. 

From  this  distance  she  watched  the  pair 
ride  and  it  seemed  to  her,  as  she  looked  on, 
that  one  at  least]  of  them  had  become 
possessed.  Never  had  she  seen  a  horse 
asked  to  jump  such  things  as  the  obstacles 
at  which  Harold  set  the  grey.  He  took  a 
stone  wall  at  its  highest  point — not  quietly 
as  he  should  have  done — ^but  going  all  out  as 
they  take  their  fences  in  the  Grand  National, 
which  may  be  all  right  for  horses  specially 
so  trained,  but  on  an  ordinary  hunter  is 
courting  trouble  ;  he  jumped  a  yawning  ox 
fence,  when  there  was  an  open  gate  just  to 
the  left,  through  which  Bob  Blair  rode,  for 
he  was  there  to  live  with  hounds  and  saw 
no  point  in  such  senseless  riding. 

Once,  at  a  brief  check,  Ursula  caught  a 
glimpse  of  Harold's  face  ;  it  was  white  and 
tight-set.  Once  before  she  had  seen  that 
look  on  a  man's  face.  And  now,  in  a  moment 
of|ghastly  inspiration,  she  knew  the  truth. 
Harold  was  riding,  if  not  purposely  to  kill 
himself,  at  least  without  any  heed  whether 
he  killed  himself  or  not.  And  she  knew  too 
that  it  was  her  doing  ;  that  her  taunt,  which 
he  was  meant  to  overhear,  had  driven  him  to 
this  state. 

Then  hounds  moved  on  again,  the  mad 
race  continued,  and  a  field  or  two  later 
Ursula  saw  a  sight  that  drove  all  other 
thoughts  from  her  mind. 

Straight  in  front  a  signal-box  and  telegraph 
posts  showed  where  a  railway  ran.  The  fox 
must  have  crossed  the  line,  for  hounds  were 
racing  straight  for  two  white  gates  that 
marked  a  level  crossing.  She  saw  hounds 
fling  themselves  through  the  gates  and  cross 
the  line.  She  saw  one  of  the  figures  ahead 
check ;  it  was  the  one  in  scarlet.  Bob  Blair. 
She  saw  that  Harold  rode  on  alone  ;  then 
with  sickening  vividness  that  the  signal  arm 
was  down. 

At  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  expresses 
raced  along  that  line.  But  it  was  too  late 
now  to  shout.  Harold  had  the  grey  firmly 
collected  and  was  setting  him  at  the  first 
of  the  double  railway  gates.  At  the  same 
moment  round  a  bend  of  the  wood  a  train 
came  roaring  down  the  line. 


Ursula  saw  the  grey  rise  gallantly,  clear  the 
gate,  waver  an  instant  and  fall.  She  heard 
the  shrill  blast  of  a  whistle,  then  closed  her 
eyes.  In  that  moment  she  felt  exactly  as 
though  she  were  a  murderess. 

When  she  opened  her  eyes  the  train  was  at 
a  standstill.  Bob  Blair  was  off  his  horse  and 
clambering  through  the  nearest  carriage. 
Somewhere,  either  on  the  other  side  of  the 
train  or  beneath  it,  were  Harold  and  the  grey 
horse. 

It  would  be  perhaps  more  fitting  here  to 
say  that  Ursula  fainted.  But  this  would  not 
be  true.  She  was  a  British  girl  and  could 
rise  to  an  emergency.  Quick  as  lightning 
she  galloped  to  the  gate,  flung  herself  off 
her  horse  and  clambered  through  the  train. 
There  on  the  other  side  in  a  ditch  lay  Harold 
and  the  grey,  all  the  wind  knocked  out  of 
the  horse  and  the  senses  from  the  man. 

She  sHpped  her  arm  under  Harold's 
shoulder,  sent  Blair  for  water,  and  waited  till 
Harold  should  open  his  eyes. 

Presently  Bob  Blair  came  back. 

"  What  on  earth  made  him  try  and  jump 
those  railway  gates  ?  "  Ursula  asked. 

Blair  looked  down  at  the  unconscious 
man ;  his  eyes  were  alight  with  admira- 
tion. 

*'  That's  just  about  the  coolest  card  I've 
ever  seen.  You  know  we  were  riding  along 
neck  and  neck ;  when  we  came  to  those 
railway  gates,  I  shouted  to  him  to  stop.  I 
don't  know  if  he  heard  or  if  he  didn't  under- 
stand. Anyway,  he  just  turned  in  his  saddle 
and  shouted  :  '  All  right,  I  know  your  horse 
doesn't  like  timber ;  I'll  give  you  a 
lead.'  " 

At  this  moment  Harold  opened  his  eyes 
and  looked  about  him  muzzily, 

"  By  George,"  he  murmured.  "  I  believe 
I'm  going  to  like  hunting  after  all." 

And  this,  as  the  story  is  chiefly  concerned 
with  whether  Harold  would  ever  get  his 
nerve  back,  is  really  the  end. 

To  those  who  do  not  see  the  point  of  this 
little  tale  I  would  commend  the  words  of 
that  great  authority  on  hunting — John 
Jorrocks,  M.F.H.  : 

"  How  warious  are  the  motives  that  draw 
men  to  the  kiver  side,"  said  Mr.  J.  "  Some 
come  to  see,  others  to  be  seen  ;  some  for  the 
ride  out,  others  for  the  ride  home  ;  some  for 
happetites,  some  for  'ealth,  some  to  get  away 
from  their  wives,"  and  (he  might  have  added) 
some  few  to  win  them. 
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"  *  Packet  of  Colorados,'  he  said, 
twenty  ?  '  said  she." 


'  Ten  or 
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JILL  MOSSOP'S  capacity  for  life  was 
only  equalled  by  her  abounding  ignor- 
ance of  it.  She  believed  the  world 
was  divided  by  a  partly  divine  and  partly 
mechanical  contrivance  into  good  and  bad. 
She  also  believed  in  that  shrewd  perception 
which  can  unerringly  distinguish  one  from 
the  other.  This,  she  took  it  for  granted,  she 
possessed.  And  lastly,  she  entertained  a 
wholesome  conviction  that  the  good  must 
inevitably,  if  she  had  patience,  come  her 
way. 

Not  a  few  young  women  have  cherished 
these  beliefs  and,  in  order  to  meet  dis- 
appointment without  despair,  have  called 
them — romance.  It  is  a  wholesome  name, 
but  needs  all  the  thirty  bites  of  the  doctor's 


advice  for  the  consumption  of  food  before 
it  should  be  swallowed. 

Jill  Mossop  was  at  that  stage  of  life  where 
she  bolted  her  food.  This  merely  showed  her 
ignorance  of  it  but  did  not  preclude  or  inter- 
fere with  her  appetite  for  more. 

Appetite  is  a  common  instinct.  It  is  not 
the  peculiar  possession  of  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  delicacy  of  caviare. 
The  fact  that  Jill  Mossop's  father  kept  a 
tobacco  shop  in  the  High  Street  made  her 
no  different  in  this  respect  of  life  from  those 
ladies  who  keep  hat  shops  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Grosvenor  Square.  She  was  just 
as  anxious  to  sell  a  popular  brand  of  cigarette 
as  they  are  to  supplement  their  already 
substantial  incomes  with  the  proceeds  of 
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the  latest  fashions  in  hats.  Only  doing  it 
for  her  own  and  her  father's  living,  she  did 
it  with  less  disdain,  with  less  contempt  for 
the  tradesman's  calling. 

Mr.  Mossop  knew  what  he  was  about 
when  he  left  Jill  to  look  after  the  shop  and 
went  to  play  snooker  in  the  billiard  saloon 
opposite.  He  reckoned  that,  general  as  the 
taste  in  tobacco  has  become,  it  is  still  the 
male  sex  that  constitutes  the  regular  cus- 
tomer. Eegarding  his  daughter  therefore 
with  an  approving  eye  and  no  little  appre- 
ciation of  what  is  called  charm  in  women,  he 
calculated  that  whereas  a  man  will  buy  a 
packet  of  ten  cigarettes  if  he  wants  them,  he 
is  likely  to  buy  a  packet  of  twenty  if  it  will 
bring  any  sign  of  pleasure  into  a  pretty 
woman's  face. 

It  argued  a  sound  knowledge  of  life  which 
his  daughter  was  yet  to  possess  with  experi- 
ence. And  it  worked.  From  behind  the 
blinds  of  the  billiard  saloon  opposite,  he 
could  generally  see  a  young  man  seated  on 
the  cane-bottomed  chair  that  had  been 
purloined  from  the  sitting-room  at  the  back 
for  the  benefit  of  trade. 

"  If  any  of  those  young  fellas  don't  behave 
as  they  ought  to,"  he  told  her,  "  just  you 
give  'em  a  clip  across  the  face — or  better 
still,  send  across  to  the  saloon  for  me." 

It  is  convincing  proof  of  Jill's  ignorance  of 
life  that  she  was  emotionally  convinced  by 
this  that  her  father  had  a  deep  regard  for 
her  welfare.  She  did  not  question  the 
anomaly  of  his  leaving  her  there  alone  to 
the  mercy  of  these  young  men.  She  did 
not  realise  that  while  she  was  working,  he 
was  playing  for  a  livelihood.  She  did  not 
appreciate  that  when  he  lost  at  snooker  it 
was  the  proceeds  from  the  tobacco  shop 
that  met  those  losses  ;  or  that  when  he  won 
he  kept  his  winnings  to  himself. 

When  Mr.  Mossop  came  home,  tired  of 
walking  round  a  billiard  table,  and,  sinking 
into  an  easy  chair,  inquired  if  the  young  men 
had  treated  her  properly,  she  believed  that 
she  possessed  a  father  who  would  protect 
her  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life.  She 
had  been  too  young  at  the  time  to  realise 
that  her  mother  had  died  a  disillusioned 
woman.  But  the  deepest  efiect  it  had  upon 
her  was  to  make  her  regard  all  the  young  men 
with  a  certain  protective  suspicion.  Her 
eagerness  for  life  induced  her  to  encourage 
those  she  liked  up  to  a  point.  To  equalise 
this,  however,  her  suspicion  made  her  jquite 
capable,  if  the  need  arose,  of  looking  after 
herself. 

This  type  of  young  woman  is  turned  out 


by  the  thousand  from  the  mould  of  parents 
who  believe  that  what  they  bring  into  the 
world  is  theirs.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  they  have  to  leave  it  behind  them — 
sometimes  alone — when  they  are  gone. 

Jill  Mossop  had  had  many  young  men  in 
love  with  her.  She  had  gone  with  them  to 
cinemas  and  permitted  the  holding  of  her 
hand.  On  occasions,  she  had  been  kissed, 
but  only  when  the  young  man  had  been  so 
amazed  at  his  own  temerity  as  te  render 
the  embrace  quite  innocuous.  She  knew  by 
a  common  instinct  when  he  was  not  more 
frightened  than  herself,  and  by  a  no  less 
common  instinct  knew  how  to  keep  her  more 
daring  admirers  at  arm's  length. 

There  is  no  need  to  descant  upon  that 
common  instinct.  All  horses  and  most 
women  have  it.  It  warns  them  when  to 
step  carefully,  when  to  take  the  bit  between 
their  teeth.  They  say  the  snaffle  is  cruel. 
I  am  not  so  sure.  Any  day  a  snaffle  must 
be  better  than  a  pair  of  broken  necks. 

But  this  is  not  a  treatise.     It  is  a  story. 

One  morning  Jill  Mossop  was  sitting 
behind  the  counter  in  her  father's  tobacco 
shop  in  the  High  Street.  Mr.  Mossop  him- 
self was  not  yet  risen  from  his  bed.  The 
day  before,  he  had  played  snooker  to  exhaus- 
tion. He  was  eating  his  breakfast  in  bed  and 
complaining,  with  a  certain  flavour  of  philo- 
sophy, of  the  weariness  of  life. 

Jill  was  reading  one  of  those  paper- 
covered  novels  which  go  to  make  the  educa- 
tion of  the  modern  young  woman,  when  a 
young  man,  not  more  than  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  walked  into  the  shop. 

"  Packet  of  Colorados,"  he  said. 

*'  Ten  or  twenty  ?  "  said  she. 

It  sounds  a  simple  thing  to  say,  but  said 
as  Jill  could  say  it,  it  frequently  meant  all 
the  difference  between  a  substantial  lunch 
and  a  snack  at  the  bar. 

On  this  occasion,  he  being  the  first  customer 
that  morning  and  having  the  appearance 
which  provides  any  woman  to  whom  it 
appeals  with  that  sensation  of  a  quick 
tightening  of  her  perceptions,  she  said  it 
with  more  than  usual  charm.  Her  eyes 
glittered.  There  was  a  smile  parting  her 
lips  that  would  never  have  parted  them  had 
she  not  had  two  rows  of  exceptionally  pretty 
teeth. 

"  Ten  or  twenty  ?  "  she  said,  and  had  he 
asked  for  fifty  in  five  separate  packets,  she 
would  only  have  known  what  all  women 
believe,  that  a  man's  folly  is  her  opportunity. 

To  the  no  little  surprise  of  Jill,  the  young 
man  replied : 
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"Ten." 

What  was  more,  he  said  it  not  so  much 
as  if  that  were  all  he  could  afford,  but  as 
though,  had  she  offered  to  give  him  twenty 
at  the  same  price,  he  would  not  have  accepted 
them.  And  then,  as  though  to  endorse  that 
attitude  of  mind,  he  put  down  a  pound  note. 
With  that  sense  of  rebuff  which  inevitably 
makes  itself  felt  in  a  woman's  mind  in  these 
encounters,  she  was  almost  prepared  to  tell 
him  she  had  no  change.  But  common  sense 
is  a  saving  characteristic.  There  is  usually 
more  than  one  tobacco  shop  in  a  crowded 
High  Street. 

She  gave  him  his  Colorados.  She  counted 
out  his  change.  She  kept  the  sight  of  her 
pretty  teeth  behind  closed  lips.  They  were 
not  for  anyone's  enjoyment.  And  she 
turned  to  her  novel  as  he  went  out  of  the 
shop. 

But  the  moment  he  had  gone  she  looked 
up.  She  could  not  have  said  why.  She 
was  not  conscious  that  her  perceptions  were 
still  tightened.  Rather  she  would  have 
believed  that  she  had  no  desire  ever  to  see 
him  again. 

He  was  standing  just  outside  the  window. 
She  could  see  him  through  the  pyramidal 
dressings  of  cigarette  packets,  of  pipes  in 
their  leather  cases.  He  was  counting  his 
change. 

Somehow  that  annoyed  her.  He  had  not 
even  availed  himself  of  that  opportunity 
to  remain  in  her  company. 

"  Pooh  !  "  she  said,  and  looked  back  at 
her  novel. 

It  is  not  quite  possible  to  say  what 
"  Pooh "  means.  It  is  a  cryptic  word. 
Certain  it  is  that  no  woman  makes  use  of 
it  unless  she  means  it.  But  even  if  she 
could  tell  you  what  it  meant,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  she  would  do  so. 

Jill  said  "  Pooh  "  and  looked  back  again 
at  her  book.  A  moment  later  she  looked 
once  more  out  of  the  window.  He  was 
crossing  the  street.  She  saw  him  go  into 
the  gentleman  haberdasher's  shop  next  to 
the  billiard  saloon. 

If  he  dolled  himself  up  with  a  new  tie  and 
a  shirt  to  match,  thought  Jill — she  wouldn't 
be  seen  going  to  a  cinema  with  him.  And 
she  looked  back  for  the  third  time  at  her 
novel.  And  then  unaccountably,  after  a 
moment  or  two,  she  looked  for  the  third 
time  out  of  the  window.  He  had  made  his 
purchase.  He  was  just  coming  out.  He 
walked  a  few  steps  away  from  the  door  and 
then  he  did  what  suddenly  struck  her  as  a 
remarkable   and  peculiar  thing.     He  stood 


still,  raised  his  hand  and  began  counting 
his  change  again. 

What  was  he  doing  that  for  ?  He  had 
just  got  a  whole  pound's  worth  of  change 
from  her.  Nothing  he  could  have  bought 
in  the  haberdasher's  shop  could  have  cost 
the  part  of  another  pound.  The  sense  of 
antagonism  she  had  already  felt  was  prone  to 
and  ready  for  suspicion.  Before  her  mind 
had  actually  realised  the  full  significance  of 
what  she  was  doing,  she  had  taken  his  pound 
note  out  of  the  till.  She  examined  it  critic- 
ally, then  rustled  it  in  her  fingers. 

Suspicion  rose  to  conviction.  There  was 
something  queer  about  it.  It  did  not  seem 
like  the  ordinary  paper  of  a  pound  note. 
She  left  the  shop  and  rushed  upstairs. 

*'  Look  at  that ! "  she  said,  and  she 
thrust  the  piece  of  paper  into  her  father's 
hand.     He  held  it  up  to  the  light. 

"  Who  gave  you  that  ?  "  he  asked.  He 
was  not  sure  enough  about  water-marks  to 
know  whether  it  were  genuine  or  not,  but 
this  question  was  enough  for  her.  She 
snatched  it  back  out  of  his  hands  and  ran 
downstairs. 

Out  in  the  street,  she  saw  him  looking 
into  another  shop  window  as  though  he  were 
deciding  what  he  would  buy.  She  stood  in 
a  doorway  and  watched  him.  He  went  in. 
She  waited.  A  few  minutes  later  he  came 
out  and  walked  a  little  way  down  the  street. 
Then  again  he  stopped,  raised  his  hand, 
opened  it  and  counted  his  change. 

There  was  a  policeman  on  point  duty 
across  the  road.  She  ran  through  the 
traffic  and  caught  his  arm. 

"  That  man  !  "  she  said.  "  Down  there 
with  the  brown  coat  and  the  grey  felt  hat ! 
He's  changing  dud  notes." 

She  followed  along  at  a  distance  behind 
the  policeman  and  saw  him  lay  his  hand  on 
the  man's  shoulder.  She  saw  the  quivering 
start  of  the  man's  body,  like  a  rabbit  that 
hears  the  sound  of  a  gun  beyond  the  hedge. 
He  turned  round.  She  saw  his  face — not 
much  of  good  looks  about  it  then.  It  was 
as  grey  as  the  ashes  of  burnt  paper. 

II. 

Jill  Mossop  found  herself  what  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  High  Street  was 
called — ^famous.  The  arrest  of  Jack  Bonner 
led  to  the  arrest  of  Sandy  Stewart,  alias 
Thomas  Hemming,  who  was  described  as 
one  of  the  cleverest  forgers  the  police  had 
known  for  many  years.  Jill  was  compli- 
mented for  her  astuteness  and  prompt 
action   by   the   magistrate   when  the   two 
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prisoners  pleaded  guilty  and  were  com- 
mitted for  trial.  She  was  visited  in  the 
tobacco  shop  by  a  gentleman  who  had  the 
honour  and  appearance  of  belonging  to  the 
Daily  Press.  Her  photograph,  provided 
by  the  photographer  a  little  farther  along 
the  road,  appeared  in  one  of  the  daily 
papers. 


vivid  detail  as  though  he  had  witnessed  it 
from  beginning  to  end.  When  someone 
asked  why  he  had  not  gone  out  and  told 
the  policeman  himself,  he  thought  of  another 
way,  but  found,  with  the  chagrin  of  the 
creative  artist,  that  he  was  only  a  seven 
days'  wonder  and  a  mere  reflection  at  that. 
As  for  Jill,  she  sat  on  in  the  shop,  selling 
cigarettes  and  tobacco,  feeling  that  sense  of 
fame  which  is  never  quite  what  one  would 
have  expected  it  to  be.  She  had  warmed 
with  pleasure  when  the 
magistrate  had  complimented 
her  in  the  police  court.  She 
had  even  shown  him  her 
teeth.     She  had    bought  six 


"  *  That  man  ! '  she  said.     *  Down  there  with  the  brown  coat  and  the 
grey  felt  hat !     He's  changing  dud  notes.'  " 


Mr.  Mossop  said  : 

"  I've  brought  my  girl  up  right  to  look 
after  herself.  It  ain't  so  very  wonderful 
for  a  girl  to  have  done  when  you  bring  her 
Tip  right." 

When  he  found  that  this  sort  of  statement 
precluded  further  interest  in  the  billiard 
saloon,  he  adopted  other  measures.  He 
told  the  story  of  Jack  Bonner's  arrest  with 


copies  of  the  newspaper  in  which  her  photo- 
graph had  appeared.  For  a  lew  days  she 
had  allowed  it  to  remain  pinned  to  the  wall 
behind  the  counter,  where  her  father  had 
pinned  it — for  business  purposes. 

But  one  day,  before  her  fame  had  quite 
flickered  out,  she  had  suddenly  torn  it  down. 
Pleased  as  she  was  with  her  achievement 
and  much  as  it  had  gratified  with  its  epic 
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justice  and  its  dramatisation  of  that  cryptic 
exclamation.  Pooh  ! — she  had  never  quite 
been  able  to  rid  her  mind  of  that  sight  of 
Jack  Bonner's  body  with  the  quivering  start 
that  shook  it  as  the  policeman's  hand  had 
been  laid  on  his  shoulder.  She  could  not 
quite  forget  the  grey  pallor  of  that  face  she 
had  seen  as  he  turned  to  the  summons  of 
his  arrest. 

"  What  have  you  taken  that  picture  down 
f or  ?  "  asked  her  father. 

"'Cos  it's  silly,"  she  retorted. 
"'  If  everybody  had  their  pictures 
in  the  paper  for  running  out  and 


smarted  when  she  found  that  Jack  Bonner 
never  looked  once  in  her  direction  from  the 
dock. 

His  face  no  longer  had  that  grey  look  of 
terror — but  it  was  pale.  She  could  see 
tragedy  in  it.     She  had  never  seen  a  man 


/ty   /Ay^. 


fetching  a  policeman  there'd  be  no  room 
left  for  you  to  read  about  your  football 
cup-ties." 

At  the  trial,  she  was  called  upon  to  give 
evidence.  She  bought  a  new  costume  for  it. 
Thirty-five  and  six — a  coat  and  skirt  in  the 
Edgware  Eoad.  She  was  conscious  that 
she  looked  her  best.    A  consciousness  that 


from  whose  face  the  manhood  had  been 
taken.  It  was  her  first  acquaintance  with  a 
court  of  law.  Whatever  he  got,  she  told 
herself,  he  deserved,  for  changing  dud  notes. 
It  was  stealing.  And  yet  as  she  looked  at 
him  standing  there,  so  different  in  the  broken 
attitude  of  his  body  from  the  callous  com- 
panion at  his  side,  she  felt  no  longer  the 
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thrill  of  pride  at  having  been  the  means  of 
his  arrest. 

After  her  evidence,  the  judge  compli- 
mented her  as  well  on  the  promptness  of  her 
behaviomr. 

"  Anyone,"  he  said,  **  who  runs  this  class 
of  man  to  earth,  is  doing  a  service  to  the 
community." 

She  had  run  him  to  earth.  She  looked 
across  at  the  dock  and  saw  his  face  thrust 
into  the  mud.  It  was  as  though  she  were 
kneeling  on  his  back  and  holding  his  head 
down  in  the  filth  of  the  roadway.  He  would 
never  be  clean  again.  This  was  life.  The 
good  and  the  bad.  It  was  not  difficult  to 
distinguish.  And  yet,  when  first  he  came 
into  the  tobacco  shop,  who  would  ever  have 
thought  he  was  like  that  ? 

The  case  did  not  take  long.  Both 
prisoners  pleaded  guilty,  but  for  Jack 
Bonner,  the  gentleman  with  the  white  wig 
and  the  papers  urged  extenuating  circum- 
stances. 

"  This  is  his  first  offence,"  he  said.  "  He 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  older  prisoner 
at  a  football  match.  It  was  plainly  a  case 
of  a  man  being  drawn  into  evil.  Bonner 
was  engaged  to  be  married.  Apparently 
he  loved  the  girl  he  was  going  to  make  his 
wife  with  that  kind  of  inordinate  affection 
the  very  strength  of  which  was  its  weakness. 
She  liked  finery  and  pretty  dresses.  His  love 
for  her  induced  him  to  try  and  give  her 
everything  she  wanted.  But  he  was  only 
earning  two  pounds  ten  a  week.  She 
wouldn't  marry  him  on  those  earnings.  He 
tried  to  keep  her  interest  in  him  as  well  as 
he  could.  He  met  the  prisoner  Stewart. 
The  rest  is  plain.  He  has  refused  to  make 
any  statement  about  this  in  court.  All  he 
will  tell  your  lordship  is  that  the  day  on 
which  he  was  arrested  was  the  last  day  that 
he  had  consented  to  work  in  company  with 
the  older  prisoner.  He  was  going  straight 
from  that  onwards.  I  have  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  girl  had  found  out  what  he 
was  doing  and  had  jilted  him.  He  has  not 
told  me  this  himself,  but  I  have  made 
inquiries." 

"  Is  this  the  case  ?  "  inquired  the  judge. 

*'  I  didn't  ask  him  to  say  nothing,"  said 
Bonner. 

"  Is  this  the  case  ?  "  repeated  the  judge. 

Bonner  refused  to  reply. 

"  I  shall  sentence  the  prisoner  Stewart  to 
five  years'  penal  servitude,"  said  the  judge. 
"  The  prisoner  Bonner  must  go  to  prison 
for  two  years." 

Jill  Mossop   returned   home.     She  went 


straight  up  to  her  room  and  took  off  ner  new 
coat  and  skirt. 

III. 

Two  years  is  an  entirely  comparative  length 
of  time.  In  Mr.  Mossop's  tobacco  shop  in 
the  High  Street  it  passed  quickly  or  moder- 
ately for  Jill  according  to  the  number  of 
engagements  for  dances  and  cinemas  to 
which  she  could  look  forward  from  one  week 
to  another.  A  few  more  young  men  kissed 
her  when  the  lights  had  gone  down  on 
the  big  picture.  But  whereas  before  their 
timidity  had  her  approval,  she  found  now  it 
only  increased  her  contempt  for  them. 

"  Don't  be  a  silly  ass,"  she  would  say — 
"  messing  about  like  that." 

Whereupon,  instead  of  sidling  up  to  her 
and  stealing  an  arm  surreptitiously  round 
her  neck,  she  would  find  they  became  huffed 
and  sulky,  and  the  next  evening  when  she 
went  to  the  cinema  she  would  see  them  with 
someone  else. 

She  nevertheless  still  retained  her  sus- 
picions for  the  more  daring  of  her  admirers. 
She  kept  them  at  arm's  length  with  sudden 
stiffnesses  of  her  body  and  her  lips.  Still 
instinctively  she  knew  when  there  was 
safety  in  showing  her  teeth  and  when  there 
was  not.  And  all  this  time  the  tobacco  shop 
in  the  High  Street  paid  its  way  while  Mr. 
Mossop  acquired  with  increasing  precision 
the  art  of  playing  snooker. 

It  was  a  little  more  than  two  years  later, 
and  one  afternoon  when  Jill  was  sitting  in 
the  shop,  reading,  as  was  still  her  entertain- 
ment behind  the  counter,  the  door  opened 
and  Jack  Bonner  entered.  He  closed  the 
door  behind  him  and  crossed  to  the  counter, 
standing  in  front  of  her  and  saying  nothing. 

She  put  her  book  down  and  stood  up. 
For  a  moment  she  waited  in  silence,  then  she 
said  : 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  Want  to  tell  you  something,"  he  said. 

She  was  not  exactly  conscious  of  being 
afraid  of  him  so  much  as  she  fek  afraid  of 
life.  Imprisonment  had  not  aged  him.  It 
had  destroyed  him.  He  was  no  longer  the 
young  man  who  had  come  with  assurance 
into  the  shop  that  morning  and  asked  for  a 
packet  of  Colorados.  Now  it  was  not  her 
perceptions  that  were  tightened.  It  was 
something  which,  romantically,  she  would 
have  called  her  heart  that  was  wrung. 

"  What  do  you  want  to  tell  me  ?  "  she 
asked. 

"  Nothing  I'm  going  to  say  here." 

"  Where  then  ?  " 
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"  In  the  Park." 

Apparently  lie  had  it  all  planned  out. 
When,  hesitatingly,  she  made  further 
inquiries,  he  could  tell  her  the  exact  spoir— 
a  seat  under  a  big  elm  tree — there  they 
could  meet.  The  time  was  agreed  upon. 
She  said  she  would  be  there. 

As  he  was  turning  to  go,  she  obeyed  an 
unpremeditated  impulse  to  take  a 
box  of  cigarettes  off  a  shelf.  They 
were  sold  by  weight,  loose  in  the 
box.  It  was  half  full.  She  handed 
it  to  him  across  the  counter. 

"  Like  a  cigarette  ?  "  she  said. 

He  turned  his  eyes 
on  her  for  one  moment. 
Then  refusing  her  offer 
but  without  words,  he 
swung  on  his  heel  and 
walked  out  of  the 
shop. 

For  the  greater  part 
of   the    next  twenty 


Bonner  was  there  before  her,  waiting.  She 
was  expecting  him  to  offer  his  hand  and  was 
pleasurably  looking  forward  to  taking  it,  but 
he  simply  said: 

"  Let's  sit." 

They  sat  down. 

For  a  few  moments  it  appeared  as  though 
he  had  nothing  to  say.     He  sat  with  his 


four  hours  before  the  time  arranged  for  their 
appointment,  she  told  herself  she  would 
not  go.  Her  offer  of  that  cigarette  had 
been  friendly.  Not  only  his  refusal  of  it 
but  his  whole  manner  to  her  had  been  con- 
temptuous. Yet  half  an  hour  before  the 
time  of  their  meeting,  she  called  her  father 
from  the  billiard  saloon.  She  went  up- 
stairs and  put  on  her  best  frock  and  she 
went  out. 


You  got  me  pinched  because  I  hadn't 
flattered  you.'" 


elbows  on  his  knees,  his  face  in  his  hands  and 
his  eyes  staring  at  the  grass. 

"  What  did  you  want  me  to  come  here 
f or  ?  "  she  asked.  She  wanted  to  add — 
"  if  you've  got  nothing  to  say."  But  she 
was  afraid  to.  Not  afraid  of  him,  but  still 
afraid  of  life.  Indeed  he  seemed  to  have 
lost  his  personality  and  become  a  symbol. 

"  What  did  you  want  me  to  come  here 
f  or  ?  "  was  all  she  said,  and  he  replied  : 
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"  Beeaaseityawas:i^espot^where  my  girl 
told  me  she'd  finished  with  me/' 

"  What's  that  to  do  with  me  ?  "  she  asked. 

He  looked  up  into  her  face  and  she  knew 
that  two  years  can  be  a  hundred  years,  that 
life  has  nothing  to  do  with  time. 

"  It  has  this  much  to  do  with  you,"  he 
said — "  that  it  was  you  got  me  pinched." 

"  I  didn't  know  nothing  about  that  girl 
then,"  she  returned. 

"  No — all  you  knew  was  that  when  I  came 
into  that  shop  I  didn't  take  no  notice  of  you. 
When  you  smiled  at  me  I  didn't  smile  back, 
and  that  riled  you.  All  that  that  magis- 
trate said  about  your  having  public  spirit 
and  the  papers  what  they  printed,  that  was 
all  muck.  You  didn't  have  no  public  spirit. 
You  got  me  pinched  because  I  hadn't  flat- 
tered you.  I  saw  that  in  your  face  when  you 
came  up  after  that  bobby  had  got  me.  Didn't 
realise  it  then.  Had  time  to  realise  a  lot  of 
things  since  then." 

It  was  so  simply  and  yet  so  penetratingly 
true ;  it  was  so  astonishing  to  realise  it 
herself  that  she  could  say  nothing  in  denial. 
With  a  certain  bewilderment  she  could  only 
ask  him  if  that  was  what  he  had  brought 
her  there  for,  just  to  say  that  to  her. 

"  To  say  that,"  he  said — '*  and  one  or  two 
other  things.  I  don't  know  where  that 
other  girl's  gone  or  I'd  say  them  to  her.  I'd 
say  them  to  her  and  then  I'd  take  her  neck 
in  my  fingers  and  I'd  wring  the  breath  out 
of  it.  Seeing  there's  only  you,  I'm  going  to 
say  them  here.     You  needn't  be  frightened." 

"  I'm  not,"  she  said. 

Unaccountably  that  was  true.  She  was 
not  frightened.     Not  of  him. 

"  Well — ^you  needn't  be,"  he  went  on. 
"  I'm  not  going  to  wring  your  neck.  Some- 
one would  have  nabbed  me.  I  was  meant  to 
be  nabbed.  But  I'm  just  going  to  tell  you 
what  I've  thought  about  women  these  two 
years  I've  been  away — ^what  I've  thought 
about  her  and  what  I've  thought  about  you, 
though  you  never  did  me  any  harm.  Not 
like  she  did.  But  I've  thought  it  and  I'm 
going  to  say  it.  I've  thought  it  so  long  that 
I  had  to  say  it  to  someone.  I  came  out 
yesterday.  Full  sentence.  No  ticket  of 
leave  for  me.  I  wanted  to  start  with  a  clear 
road.  No  reporting  every  month  at  the 
police  station  and  having  them  talk  about 
you  till  the  neighbourhood  knew  all  about  it. 
A  clear  road.  No  one  can  say  I've  been 
in  quod.  They  won't  know.  I've  paid  my 
bit  and  it's  done  with.  But  the  first  thing  I 
thought  when  I  came  out  was  to  tell  some 
woman  what  I  thought  of  her  and  her  kind. 


She's  gone,  so  I  just  went  to  the  tobacco 
shop  in  the  High  Street  where  there  was  a 
lady  I  knew  who'd  understand  what  I  was 
talking  about.  That's  you.  And  now  I'll 
tell  you  what  I  think  of  women." 

Jill  looked  at  him — fascinated — silent. 

"  Women  don't  know  anything  about 
life,"  he  said  presently.  "No  more  than  a 
child  knows  about  a  toy.  It  plays  with  it. 
That's  all.  And  when  it  won't  go  any 
longer  the  way  it  wants  it  to,  it  kicks  it  into 
the  corner  and  won't  have  nothing  more  to 
do  with  it.  That's  women.  All  they  know 
about  a  man  is  how  they  can  play  with  him. 
If  they  get  tired  of  him,  they'll  find  another. 
If  I  don't  go  my  way  without  a  woman  from 
this  on — God  help  me.  I  shall  deserve  all 
I  get." 

"  Anything  more  you've  got  to  say  ?  "  she 
asked,  breathing  quickly. 

He  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  again  and 
stared  at  the  grass.  When  he  looked  up  she 
had  gone. 

IV. 

About  three  weeks  later,  a  morning  when  Mr. 
Mossop  was  having  his  breakfast  in  bed,  the 
door  of  the  tobacco  shop  in  the  High  Street 
opened  and  Bonner  entered.  Jill  stood 
behind  the  counter  and  stared  at  him.  He 
was  another  man.  The  Jack  Bonner  that 
had  been  destroyed  by  circumstance  had 
returned  to  life  again.  He  was  the  same 
young  man  who  two  years  ago  had  tightened 
her  perceptions. 

Standing  behind  th^  counter,  she  stared 
af  him  as  though  he  were  a  new  customer  she 
had  never  seen  before. 

"  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Listen,"  he  said — •"  that's  all  I  want 
you  to  do — Glisten.  I've  got  a  job — three 
quid  a  week." 

Keeping  to  her  resolve  never  to  speak  to  a 
man  again,  she  inquired  frigidly  what  that 
had  got  to  do  with  her. 

"  Thought  you'd  like  to  hear." 

"  Why  ?  " 

*'  Well — I'd  got  to  tell  someone.  I 
couldn't  keep  it  to  myself." 

"  But  why  tell  it  to  a  woman  ?  "  she  said. 

"  'Cos  you  were  the  only  one  I  knew  who'd 
know  what  it  meant." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  JiU.    "  Anything  else  ? " 

He  paused  a  minute  and  then  he  felt  in 
his  pocket. 

"  Packet  of  Colorados,"  he  said. 

"  Ten  or  twenty  ?  " 

She  couldn't  help  it  then.  She  smiled. 
She  showed  her  teeth. 
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I  AN  I  get  nothing  for  the  master  :   a 
little  soup  ?  " 

Wearily  James  Arbutt  shook 
his  head.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done ; 
when  malaria  had  its  hold  on  you  there 
never  was  anything  to  be  done  but  dose 
yourself  with  quinine,  lie  out  on  a  long  chair 
wrapped  round  with  blankets  and  wait  for 
the  long  healing  flood  of  sweat  into  which 
ultimately  this  shivering  ague  would  dissolve. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  done.  But  the 
brown  servant  remained  motionless  beside 
him,  an  expression  of  pained  perplexity  in 
his  soft  brown  eyes. 

"  The  master  is  very  sick,"  he  said. 
"  Should  not  the  master  be  moved  back  to 
station  ?  " 

Again  James  Arbutt  shook  his  head.  To 
go  sick ;  to  be  taken  back  to  Pangrai  as 
Faversham  had  been,  on  a  stretcher ;  to 
be  sent  home  on  leave,  and  while  back  there 
to  be  told  that  the  directors  much  regretted 
that  they  did  not  consider  he  had  the  con- 
stitution to  withstand  so  testing,  so  difficult 
a  climate.  No,  no  .  .  .  too  many  of  the 
white  men  who  had  come  to  the  jungle 
country  had  flung  in  their  hands.  How 
many  lasted  the  full  course  ?  One  in  ten 
perhaps.  Of  the  dozen  or  so  fellows  who 
had  come  to  the  teak  forests  in  the  first 
year  after  the  war,  there  was  besides  himself 
only  Merivale  still  working  in  North  Siam. 
The  others,  Faversham  and  Giles  and  Evans, 
one  by  one  they  had  gone  back.  One  by  one 
the  jungle  had  beaten  them. 

The  survival  of  the  fittest.  That  was 
what  they  had  told  him  when  he  signed  on 
in  London.  And  he  had  pictured  as  the 
long  black  and  bufi-coloured  liner  ploughed 
its  way  eastwards  through  the  cooled  and 
tossing  waters  of  the  monsoon,  such  a  life 
of  romantic  danger  as  the  word  "jungle" 
wakes  in  the  half-envious,  half-reluctant 
imaginings  of  _  Western  peoples;    a  life  of 


wild  animals  and  savage  natives,  of  plunder- 
ing and  poison  and  raids  by  night.  That  is 
what  he  had  taken  them  to  mean  when  they 
had  spoken  in  the  Kingsway  Offices  of  the 
Madras-Moulmain  Timber  Company  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest. 

But  it  had  not  been  like  that. 

It  was  not  against  tangible  enemies  that 
you  fought.  There  were  cobra  of  course  in 
plenty,  and  the  tracks  round  your  tent  of 
bear  and  panther.  And  now  and  again  a 
coolie  would  run  amoh^  scattering  terror 
through  a  diminished  district.  But  those 
were  not  the  enemies  you  fought.  It  was 
not  cobra  nor  panther  nor  wild-eyed  native 
that  had  sent  Giles  and  Faversham  and  the 
others  shivering  home.  It  had  been  the 
loneliness ;  the  sequence  of  sun-drenched 
weeks  with  never  a  white  man  to  speak  to  ; 
it  had  been  the  discomfort ;  the  itch  of 
prickly  heat,  the  leeches,  the  mosquitoes, 
and  the  mud  sores  ;  the  sandflies  that  no 
netting  could  keep  out ;  the  red  ants  that 
night  after  night  made  sleep  impossible  ; 
it  had  been  the  long  depression  of  the 
September  rains  when  bedding  and  kit  were 
soaked,  and  for  days  on  end  it  would  be 
impossible  to  wear  dry  clothing ;  it  had 
been  the  fever  which  took  its  toll,  slowly 
spasm  by  spasm,  of  your  vitality  and 
courage. ,  Those  were  the  enemies  you 
fought. 

Through  strained  and  streaming  eyes  he 
could  see  from  the  verandah  of  his  bungalow, 
across  the  brown  waters  of  the  Reping  down 
which  the  logs  were  drifting  on  their  slow 
five  years'  journey  towards  Bangkok,  the 
towering  splendour  of  the  jungle.  There  it 
stood,  lovely  and  cool  and  green  in  the  mild 
October  sunlight.  And  lying  there  he  re- 
called the  gasp  of  wonder  with  which  he 
had  for  the  first  time  seen  it.  It  was  so 
beautiful.  You  could  not  believe  that  any- 
thing so  beautiful  could  be  so  full  of  poison, 
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that  those  green  recesses  concealed  not  peace 
and  quiet  but  disease  and  misery  and  decay  ; 
that  the  very  depths  of  that  luxuriant 
greenery  betrayed  the  malice  of  its  heart, 
that  the  measure  of  its  beauty  was  the 
measure  of  its  hate,  that  the  very  creepers 
that  festooned  the  trees,  heightening  their 
grandeur,  making  them  lovelier  than  any 
trees  of  the  West  could  be,  were  in  fact 
slowly  crushing  them  to  death,  eating  away 
their  strength,  replenished  with  it,  as  the 
fever  that  fed  upon  his  youth. 

"  Is  there,"  the  boy  repeated,  "  nothing 
that  I  can  get  the  master  ?  " 

No,  no,  there  was  nothing  to  be  got, 
nothing  to  be  done.  He  must  just  hang 
on  as  he  had  done  before,  hang  on  and 
wait  for  the  healing  release  of  sweat.  It 
might  be  that  he  was  really  ill ;  it  might 
be  that  his  staying  here  was  a  risk.  But  the 
risk  of  going  back  to  Pangrai  was  even 
greater.  There  was  always  the  chance  that 
they  might  class  him  as  "  unfit."  And  it 
was  not  as  though  it  were  for  himself  alone 
that  he  was  fighting.  If  it  were,  he  might 
have  run  like  Paversham  the  risk  of  being 
carried  back  to  station  on  a  stretcher. 
But  there  was  another  to  be  considered. 
And  as  at  those  other  moments  when  he 
had  felt  his  resolution  weakening,  he  clung 
as  priests  will  to  the  emblems  of  their  faith, 
to  the  memory  of  the  small  pleading  face 
that  had  been  lifted  piteously  with  lips  that 
trembled  as  his  train  four  years  ago  had 
drawn  slowly  from  the  station.  "  Darling," 
she  had  whispered,  "  it'll  be  all  right.  I 
know  it  will." 

He  had  met  her  during  a  leave  in  the 
summer  of  1918,  and  in  its  circumstance 
and  setting  it  had  been  a  conventional 
enough  courtship.  A  country  house,  the 
swooning  sweetness  of  an  English  spring,  a 
girl  who  seemed  the  embodiment  of  spring ; 
their  combined  appeal  was  irresistible  to 
one  who  had  known  for  months  on  end  the 
monotony  and  dreary  horror  of  modern  war. 
While  she,  who  had  only  six  weeks  earlier 
put  up  her  hair,  was  meeting  a  man  on  an 
equality  almost  for  the  first  time,  was  seeing 
for  the  first  time  in  a  man's  eyes  the  light  of 
fervour.  Within  five  days  of  meeting,  they 
had  become  engaged.  Golden,  halcyon,  un- 
fretted  days.  But  though  at  this  time  there 
had  been  raised  little  enough  opposition  to 
their  engagement,  they  were  to  find  the 
moment  the  war  was  over  conditions  drasti- 
cally reversed.  James  Arbutt,  instead  of 
being  a  Captain  in  the  Loamshires,  with 
a  position  of  importance,  and  pay  in  plenty 


to  be  spent  on  leave,  was  now  one  of  many 
thousand  young  men  in  the  middle  twenties, 
without  a  job,  and  without  any  training 
for  a  job,  in  a  world  that  was  speedily 
forgetting  its  promises  now  that  the  need 
for  displaying  gratitude  had  passed.  For 
six  weeks  casually,  then  for  two  months 
feverishly,  he  ransacked  London  for  any 
job  that  would  both  support  him  and  hold 
out  the  prospect  of  advancement.  By  the 
end  of  those  fourteen  weeks  his  gratuity 
was  practically  consumed. 

"  And  have  you  any  immediate  plans  ?  " 
Dorothy's  father  had  begun  to  ask  him. 

Dismally  he  shook  his  head.  No,  he  had 
no  plans  ;  he  would  accept  any  reasonable 
job  that  he  was  offered.  But  he  did  not 
after  four  years'  fighting  propose  to  commit 
himself  for  life  to  an  occupation  that  pro- 
mised nothing  but  a  prolonged  battle  against 
penury. 

Mr.  Graham  pursed  his  lips.  "  Quite, 
quite,"  he  said.  "  I  sympathise  with  you 
entirely.  But  at  the  same  time,  while  your 
future  is  so  uncertain,  I  cannot  help  feeling 
that  the  position  is  a  little  unfair  on 
Dorothy." 

Arbutt  received  the  blow  unflinchingly. 
It  was  only  what  he  had  been  expecting 
for  some  while  past.  One  thing  alone  in 
that  request  concerned  him. 

"  Has  Dorothy  asked  you  to  say  this  ?  " 
he  said. 

And  the  assurance  that  such  an  idea  had 
never  occurred  to  her  was  the  one  incident 
in  those  three  months  that  had  not  been  a 
blow  to  his  self-confidence. 

"  Very  well,"  he  said,  "  if  I  can't  get  any- 
thing within  ten  days,  I'll  clear." 

Desperately  he  began  his  search.  But 
though  he  was  desperate  he  kept  his  head. 
On  one  point  he  was  decided.  It  was  no 
good  looking  for  a  job  in  England.  His 
country,  now  that  the  war  was  over,  had  no 
use  for  him.  He  had  thought  when  the 
last  shot  was  fired  over  the  Flanders  fields 
that  he  was  coming  home  for  good.  But 
apparently  that  last  shot  was  only  to  be 
the  signal  for  another  wandering.  Within 
a  week  he  had  signed  his  contract  with  the 
Madras-Moulmain  Timber  Company. 

Dorothy  was  breathlessly  excited  when  he 
told  her. 

"  D-darling,  it'll  be  like  a  picnic.  Siam, 
and  the  jungle,  and  camping  out.  I'll  love 
it.  Do  come  back  quickly  to  take  me  out 
there.  And  while  you're  away  I'll  write 
to  you  every  week,  oh,  such  terribly  long 
letters." 
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She  had  kept  her  word.  Those  treasured 
letters  that  had  been  brought  to  him  across 
rivers  and  through  mud  had  never  degener- 
ated into  brief  and  impersonal  bulletins  of 
facts.  They  had  been  coloured  and  vivid  like 
herself,  an  eager  description  and  commentary 
of  the  life  she  led,  the  care-free  happy  life 
of  the  London  that  had  abandoned  itself 
to  pleasure.  She  was  dining  here  and 
dancing  there,  she  had  been  to  this  play 
and  to  that,  met  this  and  the  other  person. 
But  all  the  time,  in  spite  of  the  ceaseless 
variety  and  movement  of  that  world,  her 
need  of  him  had  never  lessened.  "  If  you 
were  here  it  would  be  perfect ;  but  as  it  is, 
there's  always  the  chief  thing  missing." 

And  now  in  a  few  weeks  he  would  be  re- 
turning to  her.  He  had  reached  a  position 
on  which  it  would  be  amply  possible  to 
marry.  There  remained  nothing  beyond  the 
obtaining  of  his  manager's  permission.  But 
that  he  knew  would  not  be  easy.  For  the 
assistants  in  the  Madras-Moulmain  were 
allowed  to  marry  only  with  the  approval  of 
authority.  And  Carrington,  his  manager, 
had  never  given  such  leave  readily.  He 
preferred  his  assistants  to  be  undistracted. 
In  the  days  when  he  had  himself  come  out, 
twenty-five  years  back,  when  there  was  no 
railway  line  and  the  journey  by  boat  from 
Bangkok  took  upwards  of  seven  weeks, 
there  had  been  scarcely  a  white  woman  in 
Pangrai ;  and  Carrington,  who  had  married 
a  Siamese,  a  girl  of  good  family,  the  daughter 
of  an  official,  was  unsympathetic  to  the  new 
conditions  that  not  only  had  simplified  but 
encouraged  a  European  marriage.  Carring- 
ton was  one  of  the  finest  men  that  the  teak 
country  had  ever  known.  There  would  be 
no  one,  brown  or  white,  who  >\^ould  not 
regret  his  retirement  when  it  came.  But 
he  was  as  hard  as  he  was  just.  And  al- 
though between  Arbutt  and  himself  there 
existed,  despite  the  disparity  of  age,  a 
relationship  of  mutual  and  very  genuine 
respect,  the  younger  man  was  by  no  means 
looking  forward  to  the  interview  which 
would  be  taking  place  a  week  or  so  later 
during  one  of  Carrington's  periodic  visits  to 
the  workings. 

Whatever  happens,  thought  Arbutt,  I 
must  be  fit  when  he  comes  up.  He  mustn't 
think  me  a  weakling  whom  he  could  do 
just  as  well  without. 

So  he  hung  on,  shivering  between  the 
weight  of  blankets,  on  the  long  canvas  chair. 
Lay  there,  hanging  on,  gazing  with  tired 
eyes  over  the  little  compound,  so  calm  and 
placid  in  the  amber  sunlight,  listening  with 


tired  ears  to  the  soft  tinkle  of  the  cowbells, 
and  the  murmur  of  hidden  life  that  quivered 
about  the  jungle's  edge. 


A  little  weak,  a  little  shaken,  but  with 
eyes  that  shone  resolutely  behind  their  dark- 
rimmed  lids,  James  Arbutt  followed  a  few 
days  later  at  Carrington's  side  the  inspection 
of  some  recent  fellings. 

"  You're  not  looking  well,"  said  Carring- 
ton.    "  Anything  the  matter  ?  " 

Arbutt  shrugged  the  inquiry  aside.  "  No- 
thing much,  a  touch  of  fever.  It  was  over 
in  an  hour  or  so." 

Doubtfully  Carrington  shook  his  head. 
**  You  must  be  careful,  you  know,  careful." 
He  was  a  tall,  sunburnt,  bearded  man, 
rough  of  voice  and  rough  of  manner. 

"  Must  be  careful,"  he  repeated.  "  Won't 
do  to  have  you  crocking  yourself  up.  Can't 
afford  to  lose  the  only  man  we've  had  out 
here  since  the  war  worth  anything.  And 
with  my  post  falling  vacant  soon,  don't 
know  what  we  shall  do  if  you're  not  here 
to  take  it  up." 

He  spoke  gruffly,  in  the  offhand  way  that 
was  his  manner,  but  his  words  sent  the  blood 
pounding  triumphantly  through  Arbutt's 
veins. 

"  What,  me  manager  ?  "  he  cried. 

"  Who  else  should  be  ?  " 

"  Merivale  ?  " 

"  Merivale's  not  coming  back." 

"  What  ?  " 

To  Arbutt  the  news  came  as  a  complete 
surprise.  Merivale,  who  was  the  only  one  of 
the  immediately  post-war  crowd  to  stand 
the  strain  of  the  first  Chukker,  was  three 
months  his  senior.  And  Arbutt  had  often 
ruefully  reflected  that  those  three  months 
would  stand  permanently  in  the  way  of  his 
own  promotion.  Carrington's  next  remark 
flung,  however,  a  cloud  over  his  excitement. 

"  He  wrote  last  week,"  Carrington  ex- 
plained, "  to  ask  if  he  could  bring  a  wife 
with  him.  And  I  told  him  that  Bangkok, 
not  Pangrai  is  the  place  for  timber  men 
with  wives.  It's  no  use,"  he  added,  "  I've 
seen  too  much.  You  can't  take  a  white 
woman  up  into  the  jungle,  and  a  married 
man's  worrying  the  whole  time  to  get  back 
to  station.     It  wouldn't  do." 

To  Arbutt  the  words  were  like  the  passing 
of  a  sentence  on  himself.  So  that  in  spite 
of  his  own  interests  he  felt  himself  forced 
to  plead  Merivale's  case  for  him. 

"  You  can't  blame  him,"  he  said.  "  It's 
a  lonely  life." 
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"  Blame  him  ?  Good  heavens,  no.  Lone- 
liness.    I  understand  that  all  right." 

Who  indeed  understood  it  better  ?  What 
else  had  it  been  but  loneliness  that  had  driven 
him  twenty  years  back  on  the  return  from 
his  first  leave  to  propose  marriage  to  the 
little  Siamese  lady  at  whose  father's  house 
he  had  been  invited  frequently  to  dine  ? 
Loneliness,  it  had  been  no  more  than  that ; 
the  need  for  a  close  comradeship,  for  the 
feeling  that  one  belonged  to  someone,  for 
a  home  real  and  ready  for  him  when  he 
came  out  to  the  jungle.  Loneliness ;  he 
knew  the  geography  of  that  road  all  right. 

"Pretty  rough  luck  on  him,"  urged 
Arbutt. 

But  Carrington  had  lived  a  hard  life  too 
long  for  sentiment.       - 

**  Can't  have  a  thing  both  ways.  Man's 
got  to  choose.  No"  need,  though,  for  you 
to  grumble."  "  r       - 

It  was  with  a^i  wry  smile  that  Arbutt 
answered  him.     ' 

"  There  wouldn't  have  been  if  I  hadn't 
been  thinking  of  asking  you  pretty  well  the 
same  thing  myself." 

"  What,  wanting  to  get  married  ?  " 

"On  my  leave." 

"  .'IJm  !  "  and  Carrington  pursed  his  lips, 
scratching  slowly  at  his  shaggy  beard. 
"I'm  sorry,"  he  said,  "  very,  very  sorry." 
And  though  the  expression  of  his  eyes  was 
kindlier  txian  Arbutt  had  ever  seen  it,  he 
again  felt  that  sentence  was  being  passed 
on  him. 

"  Nice  of  you,"  he  murmured  wretchedly. 

"What  is? :'^^^     <  -^  . 

"  Being  sorry  at  losing  me." 

Carrington  laughed  at  that. 

"  Losing  you  ?  "  he  cried.  "  Who'stalk- 
ing  about  losing  you  ?  " 

"  What  else,  then,  did  you  mean  ?  " 

Throwing  back  his  head,  Carrington 
laughed  noisily. 

"  Anything  but  that,"  he  cried.  "  Lose 
you  ?  You're  mucn  too  valuable.  I'm  only 
sorry  because  it's  such  a  tremendous  risk." 

But  Arbutt  was  in  no  mood  at  that 
moment  to  consider  risks.  This  only  he 
could  grasp :  that  miraculously  the  per- 
mission to  marry  had  been  granted  him, 
and  that  it  would  be  to  the  life  of  a  manager's, 
not  an  assistant's,  wife  that  he  would  be 
bringing  Dorotliy. 

"  Then  I  may  ?  " 

"  If  I'm  not  stopping  you,  who  is  ?  " 

"In  Merivale's  case,  though  ..." 

"  Men  vale  was  ailierent.  Unmarried  he 
was  just  good  enougn.    Married  he'd  have 


been  under  standard.  But  you  .  .  .  well, 
you  can  come  to  us  on  your  own  terms. 
No,  no,  don't  start  thanking  me.  You're  a 
good  man,  and  we  want  good  men.  We've 
no  use  for  anything  else.  And  the  supply's 
running  a  bit  thin  just  now. 

"  All  the  same,"  he  added  after  a  pause, 
"  it  is  a  risk,  a  colossal  risk.  One's  lonely, 
and  life  needs  sweetening,  but  it's  not  a 
place  for  more  than  one  white  woman  in  a 
thousand." 

Arbutt  was  scarcely  listening.  In  six 
weeks  he  would  be  going  home.  In  six 
months  he  would  Be  married.  His  eyes  were 
dazzled  so  that  the  rice  fields  were  hazy 
below  him,  and  the  hills  beyond  the  golden 
crested  teak  were  lost  in  the  dark  background 
of  the  jungle's  foliage.  Risks,  what  were 
risks,  when  one  was  under  thirty  ?  Besides, 
Dorothy  was  that  one  woman  in  a  thousand. 

"  D-darling,  oh  darling,  darling  !  " 

The  instant  they  were  alone  together  in 
the  taxi  she  had  turned  to  hiiii,  ^  her  arms 
flung  recklessly  about  his  neck,-  lier  face 
lifted  to  a  long  and  breathless  kiss  that 
consoled  and  concealed  the  hardships  and 
the  loneliness  of  two  hundred  weeks. 

"  It's  too  marvellous,"  she  was  whisper- 
ing ;  "  it's  just  as  though  you  had  never  been 
away  at  all."  Which  was  indeed  what  he 
had  felt  himself  when  he  had  seen  her  waiting 
at  the  platform  barrier,  unaltered  for  all 
that  four  years  of  changing  fashion  that  had 
intervened  between  him  and  the  girl  who  had 
murmured  on  that  distant  morning  through 
piteously  trembling  lips,  "  Darling,  it'll  be  all 
right.  I  know  it  will."  She  was  the  same 
brown-haired,  brown-eyed  Dorothy,  with  the 
laughing  eyes  and  quick  stammer  in  her 
voice.  And  she  was  in  his  arms  and  her 
cheek  was  against  his,  and  because  the  mo- 
ment was  too  tense  for  both  of  them,  she 
was  filling  the  hallowed  interval  with  such 
trivial  chatter  as  one  might  gabble  over  a 
telephone  to  the  friend  whom  one  had  seen 
yesterday  and  was  dining  with  to-night. 

"  We've  arranged  such  a  h-heavenly 
party,"  she  was  saying.  "  It  would  have 
been  jollier  to  have  been  alone,  of  course, 
but  if  you  will  only  give  your  friends  five 
minutes'  notice  .  .  .  I've  had  this  date 
fixed  for  weeks.  So  I  rang  up  Janet,  she's 
a  perfect  dear,  you'll  love  her,  and  I  said, 
*  G-gentleman  friend,  come  back  on  leave,' 
and  she  said,  *  Bring  gentleman  friend,  and 
find  another  girl  to  make  the  party  square.' 
It's  at  the  Splendide  at  half-past  eight,  and 
afterwards  we'll  be  going  to  the  Clarion  or 
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perhaps  the  Carnival.  I  d-dare  say  the 
Oarnival  would  be  more  amusing,  the 
Clarion's  getting  dull.  All  these  places  do 
after  they've  been  running  a  couple  of 
months.  And  I  do  want  it  to  be  a  jolly 
evening.  Oh,  Jimmie  d-dear,  life's  going 
to  be  such  tremendous  fun  having  you  back 
an'  all !  " 

She  was  what  she  had  always  been,  the 
same  breathless,  light-hearted,  buoyant 
Dorothy.  There  had  been  moments,  dark 
moments  over  there,  when  he  had  wondered, 
in  spite  of  his  faith  in  her,  whether  it  might 
not  be  to  a  changed  Dorothy  that  he  would 


away.  Minor  changes  there  were,  of  course  : 
the  shingled  instead  of  the  bobbed  hair,  the 
wide  billioning  pannier  skirts— a  half  step, 
who  knew  ?  to  the  crinoline.  And  men  were 
wearing  their  trousers  looser,  and  the  wide- 
ended  ties  were  new,  and  the  double-breasted 
waistcoats  of  the  same  pique  as  the  shirts. 
But  in  its  essence  it  was  the  old  life  un- 
altered— the  glow,  the  glitter,  the  anima- 
tion. 

There  were  ten  of  them  at  the  large  round 
table  in  the  room's  far  corner,  and  the  talk 
was  flung  backwards  and  forwards  from 
mouth   to   mouth   with   the   old    care-free 


*'  Ho  felt  unhappy,  too,  on  account  of  the  strange  puzzled  look  in  the  soft  brown  eyes  that  were  looking  up 

at  him." 


be  returning.  Letters  told  one  so  little, 
after  all.  And  four  years  was  a  long  time. 
She  had  been  scarcely  eighteen  when  he  had 
said  good-bye  to  her.  Eighteen  to  twenty- 
two.  Those  irresponsible,  those  heady  years 
when  a  girl  was  coming  out,  finding  her  feet, 
the  object  from  hour  to  hour  of  fresh  in- 
fluences and  fresh  impressions.  Who  could 
tell  whither  these  tides  and  currents  might 
not  be  taking  her  ?  But  she  was  as  un- 
changed as  the  London  that  she  had  cast 
mantle  wise  about  her. 

And  as  he  stood  beside  her  that  evening 
in  the  Splendide  lounge  he  had  intoxicatingly 
that  sensation  which  comes  to  most 
wanderers  at  times  of  never  having  been 


gaiety.  The  old  talk  too  :  of  Lord's  and 
Ranelagh  and  dances.  There  were  new 
names,  of  course  :  new  names  drifting  across 
their  life  like  the  long  grey  logs  down  the 
brown  waters  of  the  Reping.  The  same 
talk,  though,  the  same  river. 

"  It's  like  a  miracle,"  he  murmured,  as 
the  lights  round  the  room  were  lowered,  and 
with  Dorothy  pressed  close  against  him  he 
swung  into  the  long  rhythm  of  a  valse.  "  I 
feel  as  though  everything  that  happened 
between  now  and  my  going  was  a  blank  ; 
as  though  it  were  only  yesterday  I  went." 

In  his  arms  and  warm  and  nestling 
Dorothy  was  laughing  happily. 

"And    you're    d-dancing,    darling,"    she 
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said,  "  just  as  one  did  then,  with  your  knees 
bent  horribly." 

But  there  was  no  criticism,  only  happy 
comment  in  her  reproof. 

"  You'll  have  to  give  me  lessons.'* 

"  Lots  and  lots." 

"  We  get  awfully  out  of  date,"  he  ex- 
plained, "  with  things  out  there." 

"  Still  dancing  '  the  bells  are  ringing '  ?  " 

"  When  we  dance  at  all." 

*'  How  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  There  are  not  a  great  many  partners  to 
choose  among  in  the  jungle." 

"  There's  Bangkok." 

He  laughed.  "  I  didn't  set  foot  in 
Bangkok  between  the  day  I  arrived  and 
the  day  I  sailed." 

Her  eyebrows  were  raised  incredulously. 

"  Then  where  do  you  d-dance  ?  " 

"  Oh,  just  now  and  again  in  the  station." 

But  it  was  not  the  hour  to  discuss  Siam. 
After  an  interval  of  four  years  they  were 
dancing  again  together :  and  it  did  not 
matter  that  his  knees  were  bent  in  the 
manner  of  a  dated  summer.  They  were 
together.  His  hands  were  upon  her  shoulder, 
her  hair  close  against  his  cheek.  Through 
their  warmed  veins  was  beating  the  valse's 
rhythm  :  like  a  mist  her  powdered  fragrance 
rose  about  them. 

"  And  where  are  we  going  now  ?  "  she 
cried,  as  they  joined  the  others  at  the  table. 
"  Oh  no,"  she  protested,  as  someone  sug- 
gested that  they  might  just  as  well  stop  on 
a  little  longer.  "  We've  been  three  hours 
here  already.  And  three  hours  in  one  place 
in  one  evening  .  .  .  really,  Janet,  I  ask 
you !  So  which  is  it  to  be,  the  Carnival  or 
the  Clarion  ?  " 

"  What  about  the  Green  Grotto  ?  " 

**  There's  a  goodish  cabaret  at  the  Blue 
Bohemians." 

"  Personally  I'm  for  the  Spanish  Oven." 

Eagerly  but  amicably  for  a  few  moments 
the  rival  claimants  were  contrasted.  There 
was  a  good  band  at  the  Green  Grotto,  but 
the  floor  was  ridiculously  minute,  and 
though  the  Clarion  was  fearfully  jolly,  of 
course,  with  its  ebony  black  floor  and  purple 
and  gold  hangings,  and  fountain  playing 
dreamily  in  the  lounge,  one  had  been  really 
so  often  there.  "We  shall  only  be  meet- 
ing," said  Dorothy,  "  the  same  lot."  And 
the  Spanish  Oven  was  too  like  an  oven, 
while  the  Carnival  ... 

In  the  end  they  decided  on  the  Blue 
Bohemians.  "  For  a  while,  at  any  rate," 
was  Dorothy's  emendation,  and  there  was 
the  chartering  of  a  fleet  of  taxis,  and  at  the 


end  of  a  dark  alley  on  the  third  floor  of  a 
suspicious  structure  they  exchanged  a  stack 
of  Treasury  notes  for  the  privilege  of  ordering 
watered  Chablis  at  five -and -six  a  glass,  and 
dancing  shoulder  to  shoulder  on  a  strip  of 
walnut  measuring  fifteen  feet  by  ten.  It 
was  hot  and  crowded  and  uninspiring.  The 
band  was  lifeless.  The  room  was  empty  of 
celebrities. 

*'  This  is  awful,"  murmured  Janet,  at  the 
end  of  thirty  minutes.  "  Whoever  was  it 
that  suggested  this  mausoleum  ?  " 

'*  Three  months  ago,"  murmured  apolo- 
getically the  young  guardsman  who  was 
responsible. 

"  Three  months  ago,"  it  was  retorted. 
"  No  place  is  worth  anything  after  its  first 
seven  weeks." 

"Can't  bear  any  place,"  said  Dorothy, 
"  much  more  than  once  myself." 

"  Well,  anyhow,  let's  go  somewhere  else.'* 

So  once  again  there  was  a  scramble  for 
cloaks  and  hats,  and  once  again  there  was 
a  discussion  with  taximen  on  the  brinks  of 
pavements. 

"  We  want  to  go  somewhere,"  said 
Dorothy,  "  that  we've  never  been  to  before." 

"  What  about  the  Green  Grotto  1  " 

"  Been  there." 

"  Or  the  Spanish  Oven." 

"  Know  every  inch  of  it." 

"  Or  the  Clarionette." 

But  they  knew  the  Clarionette  and  the 
Carnival  and  the  Forty-nine. 

"  Well,  Miss,"  he  said  at  last,  "  there's  still 
the  Acme." 

The  Acme.  There  was  a  pause,  while 
each  in  turn  sifted  the  memory  of  protracted 
nights.  The  Acme  ?  No,  no  one  could 
remember  it. 

"  Heavenly  !  "  cried  Dorothy.  "  I  adore 
going  to  new  places.  New  places  and  new 
people.  They're  the  only  things  that  make 
life  worth  living." 

But  as  she  spoke,  she  leant  lightly  on 
her  lover's  arm,  whispering  in  that  silent 
pressure  of  those  other  things  that  were  of 
such  great  matter.  And  in  the  taxi  as  they 
sat  side  by  side  she  slipped  her  hand  softly 
into  his. 

"  Happy,  dearest  ?  " 

His  fingers  returned  her  pressure,  but  in 
truth  he  was  feeling,  as  the  evening  length- 
ened, more  than  a  little  breathless  in  this 
taut  atmosphere  of  bustle.  It  was  all  rather 
too  electric  for  one  who  had  not  seen  alto- 
gether more  than  two  score  Europeans  during 
his  four  years'  exile,  and  who  was  m  the 
habit  of  travelling  not  in  rattling  taxicabs 
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but  in  the  wake  of  lumbering  elephants. 
He  was  more  than  a  little  relieved  when 
Dorothy  cried  in  the  doorway  of  a  silk- 
hung,  high-galleried  basement  hall,  "Oh, 
but  this  is  h-heavenly,  Jimmie,  heavenly," 
and  still  more  relieved  when  the  cabaret 
was  at  an  end,  when  the  blare  of  the  saxo- 
phone had  softened,  when  the  room  began 
to  empty,  and  for  those  that  remained  the 
hour  had  come  for  kippers  and  fried  eggs 
and  quiet  talk.  Happy  and  tired  and 
drowsily  content  they  lolled  back  against  a 
low  right-angled  many-cushioned  sofa,  while 
the  waiter  cleared  the  table  of  champagne 
and  laid  out  the  cloth  for  breakfast. 

"  And  how,"  asked  one  of  the  men,  "  does 
this  sort  of  thing  compare  with  your  Siamese 
variety  ?  " 

Arbutt  laughed.  "  It  does  not  compare 
at  all.  There's  nothing  to  compare  it 
with." 

"  No  night  clubs  ?  " 

"There  are  only  thirty  white  people  in 
the  place." 

"  Thirty  !  "  echoed  Janet. 

"Apart  from  the  mission  folk." 

"  Thirty,"  Janet  repeated.  "  Then  what 
on  earth  do  you  find  to  do  ?  " 

"  Oh,  well,"  and  he  paused,  wondering 
what  indeed  they  did  find  to  do,  or  rather 
how  he  was  to  explain  to  these  sophisticated 
townsfolk  the  essence  of  a  world  which  had 
in  truth,  when  you  had  come  to  know  it, 
an  attraction  for  which  you  might  search 
in  vain  through  Europe. 

"  Come  now,"  said  the  guardsman  cheer- 
fully. "  Let's  have  a  sketch  of  the  jungle 
wallah's  day." 

"  It  would  sound  awfully  dull.  It  would 
bore  you  horribly." 

"  Oh  no,  it  wouldn't." 

"  Of  course  it  wouldn't." 

"  We'll  stop  you  if  it  does." 

And  one  by  one  they  began  to  fire  ques- 
tions at  him  ;  questions  that  built  up  answer 
by  answer  the  rough  picture  of  that  exile's 
world. 

"  And  the  women,"  asked  Janet,  "  what 
do  they  do  1  " 

"  What  women  ?  " 

"  The  men's  wives,  of  course." 

"They're  not  many  of  them  married." 

"  But  those  that  are." 

"  Oh,  well,  for  the  most  part  they  stay  in 
the  station,"  he  explained.  "  Some  of  them 
go  up  to  the  jungle  during  the  dry  season, 
but  it  isn't  fearfully  comfortable.  It  isn't 
like  India  and  Burma.  There's  less  sleeping 
in  bungalows  than  in  tents." 


"  And  the  ones  that  stay  in  the  station, 
what  do  they  do  ?  " 

"  Hang  about  the  house.  It's  too  hot 
to  do  much  else.  In  the  evening  they  go 
down  to  the  Club." 

"  The  Club  ?  " 

"It's  a  Sports  Club,  really.  There's  a 
polo  ground  and  golf  and  tennis,  and  when 
it  gets  dark,  we  sit  in  front  of  the  Club 
House  and  have  drinks." 

And  as  he  spoke  there  rose  clearly  before 
him  a  picture  of  the  Pangrai  Dlub  :  the  long 
polo  ground,  the  wide-spreading  trees,  the 
great  clumps  of  bamboo  with  their  towering 
plumes  ;  and  the  little  table  with  the  bottles 
spread  out  on  it,  round  which  they  would 
sit  talking  when  the  light  had  failed,  ten  to 
a  dozen  of  them  attached  to  one  another 
by  those  ties  of  mutual  interdependence  and 
reliance  for  which  there  was  no  counterpart 
in  the  self-contained,  self-sufficient  nature 
of  city  life.  Very  clearly  he  could  see  it 
all,  but  he  could  find  no  words  with  which 
to  convey  the  hallowing  content  of  those 
tranquil  evenings.  You  had  to  go  there  to 
understand.  Otherwise  it  would  be  like 
looking  from  the  outside  at  a  stained-glass 
window :  and  he  felt  unhappy  on  account 
of  his  inability  to  explain  the  reality  of 
that  content ;  unhappy,  too,  on  account 
of  the  strange  puzzled  look  in  the  soft  brown 
eyes  that  were  looking  up  at  him.  She  had 
sat  there  silently,  taking  no  part  in  the  con- 
versation, but  it  seemed  to  him  that  in  spite 
of  his  innumerable  letters  she  was  visualising 
now  for  the  first  time  the  life  he  was  expect- 
ing her  to  share. 

"  And  is  that,"  she  said  slowly,  "  what 
happens  every  night  ?  " 

He  nodded. 

"  Every  night,"  she  continued,  "  the  same 
people  ?  " 

"More  or  less.  Now  and  then  people 
come  up  from  Bangkok.  And  the  jungle 
men  are  coming  in  every  few  months  or  so 
for  a  rest." 

"  And  that's  all,"  she  said,  "  that's  what 
life's  like  there  all  the  year  ?  There's  no 
variety  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head,  wretchedly  conscious 
of  his  incapacity  to  show  by  what  im- 
palpable influences  a  life  that  simplicity  had 
sweetened  was  constantly  renewed.  He 
could  not,  he  knew  he  could  not.  To 
Dorothy  it  could  seem  nothing  but  a  living 
prison. 

"  There's  the  Christmas  meet,"  he  said, 
"  when  all  the  fellows  come  in  from  the 
forests,  and  we  have  dancing  and  polo,  and 
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the    Gymkhana   championship.    We   have     ling,"    and     jumping    to     her    feet    she 
pretty  good  fun  then."  stretched  out  her  hand  to  him.    "  At  any 


And  he  smiled,  remembering  the  terrific 
fortnights  when  the  jungle  wallahs  made 
amends  in  a  few  days  for  the  tedium  of 
many  months :  long,  hard  days  of  golf 
and  squash  and  polo,  followed  by  long 
nights  of  revelry. 

"  But  they're  the  same  people,"  Dorothy 
persisted,  "  the  same  people  you've  been 
seeing  all  the  year  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  the  usual  jungle  crowd." 

Dorothy  shuddered.  "  The  same  people, 
and  the  same  place.    Oh,   my  poor  dar- 


rate,"  she  cried,  "  we  can  d-dance  now." 
But  that  earlier  thrill  was  irrecapturable. 
Their  feet  were  moving  no  longer  intoxicat- 
ingly  to  the  same  rhythm,  it  was  mechanical 
and  uninspired.  A  gloom  had  fallen  over 
them. 

"  It's  getting  late,"  the  guardsman  was 
muttering.  "  And  I've  an  earlyish  parade 
to-morrow.  Don't  let  me  break  the  party 
up." 

Everyone  was,  however,  glad,  it  seemed, 
of  an  excuse  to  break  the  party  up. 
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"  It  really  is,  Janet  darling,  getting  a  little 
late." 

"  And  IVe  seen  the  day  break  twice  this 
week." 

"  And  there's  the  Houstons'  show  to- 
morrow," 

"  It's  been  such  a  h-heavenly  evening." 

It  was  without  gaiety  and  with  no  long 
pavement  conversations  that  they  dispersed. 


And  it  was  in  silence  though  hand  in  hand 
that  Arbutt  and  Dorothy  drove  back  to- 
gether. They  were  oppressed,  both  of  them, 
by  the  menacing  shadow  of  a  fear. 

Suddenly  with  a  little  sob  Dorothy  turned 
and  flung  herself  into  her  lover's  arms. 

"  Darling,  oh  darling,  darling,"  she  cried, 
"  I  love  you  so.  Whatever  I  do.  Whatever 
may  happen,  do  believe  that,  do  remember 


'As  they  leant  against  the  verandah  rail,  watching  the  elephants  file  one  by  one  into  the  compound,  they 
were  acutely  conscious  of  the  similarity  of  their  positions." 
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that.     I'll  never  love  anyone  as  I'm  loving 
you  now." 

H«  Hi  4:  >K  4: 

With  eyes  that  tears  were  blinding  James 
Axbutt  sat  gazing  at  the  letter  whose  con- 
tents he  knew  practically  by  heart. 

"  It's  no  good,  darling  dear  "  (it  ran),  "  it 
would  be  simply  misery  for  both  of  us.  In 
ten  years  when  I've  worked  through  all  this 
I  might  be  able  to,  or  if  I  had  gone  out  at  the 
very  beginning  before  all  this  had  started. 
.  .  .  But  I've  taken  root  here  now.  And 
I'd  just  wither  if  I  were  transplanted.  It's 
not  only  myself  I'm  thinking  of.  If  it  were  I 
believe  I'd  risk  it.  But  it  wouldn't  be  myself 
only  that  I'd  hurt.  I'd  smash  your  life  up 
and  your  career.  And  a  man's  what  his  job 
makes  him.  I'd  only  be  a  drag  on  you. 
It's  no  good,  Jimmy  darling,  and  you  know 
it,  and  I'm  broken-hearted." 

He  had  read  and  re-read  how  many  times 
now  those  dozen  or  so  lines  of  straggling 
minute  handwriting  ?  But  in  his  imagina- 
tion how  many  times  oftener  had  he  not 
re-read  them,  the  lines  of  the  letter  that 
from  the  very  beginning  he  had  realised 
sooner  or  later  he  must  read  ?  From  the 
very  start  he  had  realised  that,  from  that 
first  evening  when  they  had  rushed  hectically 
across  London  in  search  of  new  people  and 
new  places.  They  loved  each  other ;  of 
that  there  could  be  no  doubting,  they  loved 
each  other ;  but  love  was  not  everything. 
Love,  like  all  else,  depended  on  its  setting. 
And  if  he  were  to  move  Dorothy  from  her 
setting  into  his  .  .  .  no,  no,  it  wouldn't  do. 
She  was  quite  right.     It  wouldn't  do. 

From  its  corner  beside  the  mantelpiece 
the  bell  of  the  telephone  began  to  tinkle. 

"  It's  m-me,  Dorothy,"  breathlessly  and 
eagerly  a  voice  was  saying.  "  I've  thought 
of  something.  Such  an  idea.  I  was  talking 
last  night  to  Uncle  Harold.  He  said  if 
you'd  chuck  your  teak  job,  he'd  give  you  a 
chance  in  his  office,  and  it  would  be  quite 
a  decent  opening.  C-couldn't  you,  Jimmy, 
couldn't  you  ?  " 

For  a  moment,  while  she  was  actually 
speaking,  with  the  sound  of  those  loved 
accents  in  his  ear,  the  temptation  to  accept 
was  overpowering.  And  had  she  been  stand- 
ing before  him  as  she  made  the  offer,  had 
it  been  a  presence  and  not  a  voice  that 
pleaded,  he  would  have  been  little  able  to 
resist  the  glowing  of  those  soft  eyes,  the 
trembling  of  that  so  loved  mouth.  She 
would  have  stretched  out  her  arms  to  him, 


and  like  a  blinded  man  he  would  have 
staggered  to  their  sanctuary,  to  the  warmth, 
the  bliss,  the  security  that  they  promised. 

But  she  was  not  beside  him,  and  the  voice 
was  still,  and  across  his  indecision  spoke 
imperiously  the  recognition  of  that  long  chain 
of  loyalties  by  which  he  was  attached  to 
that  far  station,  that  small  comimunity  of 
men  and  women  who  had  trusted  and  be- 
friended him,  who  had  made  him  one  of 
them,  who  had  taught  him  his  job,  who  had 
relied  on  his  return. 

"  Couldn't  you,  Jimmy,  couldn't  you  ?  " 

For  one  clear-sighted  instant  he  saw  in  all 
its  swooning  sweetness  what  marriage  to 
Dorothy  would  mean :  that  rapture  which 
he  would  find  in  no  other  arms,  against  no 
other  lips.  But  though  his  heart  was  a 
shredded  agony,  he  could  not  utter  the 
syllables  of  surrender.  A  man  and  his  job. 
What  was  it  she  had  said  about  them  ?  A 
man  being  what  his  job  made  him.  And  if 
he  were  to  fling  up  that  ...  no,  no,  he 
would  be  abandoning  things  that  were  not 
his  to  lose.  They  relied  on  him,  those 
people ;  they  had  need  of  him.  One  must 
plough  one's  furrow  to  the  end. 

"  I  can't,"  he  cried,  **  I  can't !  It's  too 
late  now,  it's  gone  too  deep.  Those  other 
fellows  they've  been  good,  they've  trusted 
me.  It's  too  late.  I  can't  go  back  upon 
them  now !  " 

^  H«  4:  4:  iH  . 

"  Here  they  come  at  last !  " 

It  had  been  a  long  day's  march.  Twelve 
miles  or  so  through  flooded  rice  fields  and 
the  rockiest  of  mountain  paths,  and  Arbutt 
and  Carrington,  who  had  been  afraid  of  rain, 
had  pushed  on  in  front,  arriving  at  the 
bungalow  a  good  two  hours  ahead  of  the 
elephants  and  coolies.  They  had  had  their 
tiffin,  and  were  sitting  drowsily  content  on 
the  verandah  steps.  It  was  a  September 
day :  warm  and  golden,  and  across  the 
swollen  waters  of  the  Reping  the  jungle 
toi^^rad  green  and  fragrant  after  a  night  of 
rain. 

"  Another  ten  minutes,"  said  Arbutt, 
"  and  we'll  have  our  beds  up." 

At  his  side  Carrington  made  no  reply. 
His  eyes  were  rested  fondly  on  the  familiar 
landscape :  the  hurrying  river,  the  forest's 
luxuriant  foliage,  the  little  group  of  bamboo 
huts  within  the  compound.  Nature,  on  this 
lazy  afternoon,  in  this  interval  of  the  autumn 
tains  had  rarely  seemed  more  in  harmony 
with  man.  An  air  of  tranquil  graciousness 
overhung  the  place.  In  the  soft  mud  beside 
the  water  a  couple  of  buffaloes  were  wading 
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leisurely  with  small  naked  infants  straddled 
across  their  backs.  In  the  shrubberies  be- 
yond cowbells  were  tinkling  musically.  In 
front  of  one  of  the  bungalows  a  pot  was 
boiling,  and  a  group  of  Lao  women  in  brightly 
coloured  sarongs  were  seated  round  it,  chew- 
ing betel  nut.  Tranquil,  beyond  speech, 
tranquil. 

With  a  little  sigh  Carrington  rose  to  his 
feet. 

"  My  last  jungle  trip,"  he  said.  "  Well, 
I'll  be  sorry  to  say  good-bye  to  it.  You 
spend  twenty  years  counting  the  weeks  to 
your  last  Chukker,  and  then  when  it  comes 
you  find  that  the  place  has  got  a  hold  on 
you,  and  you'd  be  ready  enough  to  begin 
the  whole  thing  again." 

*'  But  you're  not  going  back  to  England, 
are  you  ?  " 

Carrington  shook  his  head.  "  No,  no," 
he  answered.  "  I've  been  here  too  long. 
Burma,  perhaps,  or  Indo  China,  or  I  may 
go  and  have  a  look  at  Java.  Not  England, 
though  ;   it's  a  foreign  country  to  me  now." 

But  that  was  not  the  reason.  And  Arbutt 
knew  it.  England  was  no  place  for  a  man 
with  a  Siamese  wife  and  Eurasian  children. 
That  was  why  Carrington  was  staying  East ; 
to  keep  his  children  in  their  setting,  where 
they  could  face  their  future  on  equal  terms. 

"  Seen  England  for  the  last  time,"  he  said. 

And  as  they  leant  against  the  verandah 
rail,  watching  the  elephants  file  one  by  one 
into  the  compound,  they  were  acutely  con- 
scious of  the  similarity  of  their  positions. 
They  were  English,  both  of  them,  with 
England  in  their  bones  and  blood,  yet  here 
they  were  working  on  alien  soil  because  a 
woman    had   promised    things,    because    a 


woman  had  laid  hold  on  things.  No  refer- 
ence had  been  ever  made  to  Arbutt's  un- 
accompanied return,  three  months  back.  It 
had  been  accepted  as  things  are  accepted  in 
the  far  places  where  a  man  is  allowed  the 
privilege  of  his  own  secrets.  But  between 
Carrington  and  Arbutt  the  bond  of  intimacy 
had  been  drawn  tighter  by  that  uncommuni- 
cated  sorrow. 

Lazily  Arbutt  stretched  his  arms  above  his 
head.  The  last  elephant  had  wound  its  way 
into  the  compound.  The  noisy  business  of 
unloading  had  begun.  In  five  minutes  their 
beds  would  be  set  up.  They  would  "  lie 
off "  for  an  hour  or  so.  Then  after  tea, 
after  they  had  shaved  and  tubbed,  they 
would  stroll  down  to  the  river  and  watch 
the  bathing  of  the  elephants.  They  would 
linger  for  a  little  exchanging  gossip  with  the 
villagers,  till  the  sun  had  set  and  the  time 
had  come  for  the  first  stengah.  They  would 
not  talk  a  great  deal  as  they  sat  there  sipping 
at  their  glasses,  but  they  would  be  glad  and 
grateful  for  each  other's  company.  Their 
limbs  would  be  lax  and  weary  after  the  long 
day's  march.  Their  eyes  would  be  soothed 
after  the  long  day's  glare.  In  their  ears  the 
chorus  of  cicadas  would  murmur  wooingly. 
They  would  just  sit  there  savouring  the  relish 
of  accomplished  labour,  their  senses  tran- 
quillised,  at  peace  under  the  tropic  night. 

With  a  long  slow  sigh  that  was  half 
gratitude  and  half  regret  James  Arbutt  drew 
the  heavy  sun-soaked  air  into  his  lungs. 
Waters  of  Babylon,  but  not  wholly 
brackish.  ... 

A  woman  sent  you  there  ;  a  woman  kept 
you  there.  But  it  was  a  man's  life  when  you 
got  down  to  it,      ' 


THE  EXPUNGING. 

A  S  the  flood  tide  filled  the  harbour, 
•^^^    We  stood  there,  hand  in  hand, 
Watching  the  sunset  bleeding 
In  the  shining  sand. 

The  little  cheeping  wavelets 
Came  lapping,  fold  on  fold. 
Before  our  feet,  where  day's  death 
Stained  the  wet  gold. 

Silver  from  the  moonrise, 
They  rippled,  lip  by  lip  ; 
Laved  blood  and  gold  together 
From  the  sandy  slip. 

RICHARD  CHURCH. 
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|R.  CAER,  sir,''  said  SaYiU's  man, 
and,  having  got  the  visitor 
safely  inside,  he  closed  the  door. 
But  even  in  the  three  words  ihere  was  a 
hint  of  resentment,  of  sullen  dislike. 

Savill  knew  that  his  man  hated  him, 
resented  his  being  so  intently  alive  to  every- 
thing, so  utterly  watchful.  Before  he  came 
to  Savill,  the  man  had  served  a  master 
whom  he  could  rob  to  his  heart's  content ; 
it  was  only  because  this  master — for  Savill 
was  that  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word — 
was  so  rigidly  just  that  the  man  stayed 
with  him,  though  perhaps,  to  some  extent, 
the  magnetism  of  the  master  held  the  man. 

In  that  way  Savill  held  many  men  ;  since 
a  certain  day  in  his  life,  long  past  now, 
there  was  scarcely  a  man  and  certainly  not 
a  woman  who  really  liked  him.  He  was 
more  machine  than  man,  with  a  dynamic 
energy  of  a  kind  that  seemed  almost  terrible 
at  times  ;  he  lived  for  his  work,  served 
it  so-  well  that  he  mastered  it,  and,  being 
master,  could  afford  to  ignore  whether  men 
or  women  hated  him  or  loved  him. 

This  visitor,  the  last  on  his  list  for  the 
day,  was  lean  and  very  bronzed,  with  dull, 
deep-set  eyes  that  wrinkled  in  a  smile  as 
the  door  closed.  He  gave  a  half -glance 
back  at  it. 

"  I  don't  think  he's  in  love  with  you, 
Mr.  Savill,"  he  remarked. 

Savill  took  in  the  figure  before  him,  made 
a  mental  note  of  this  almost  impertinent 
freedom  from  a  stranger.  But  then,  when 
men  and  women  came  to  him  they  were  in 
a  state,  genera-lly,  removed  from  mental 
normality.  He  dismissed  the  subject  with 
a  nod. 

"Colonial,  aren't  you?"  he  asked. 

At  the  tone,  rather  than  the  words,  his 
visitor  understood  why  SavilFs  man  hated 
him.     He  nodded  assent. 

"  Now  tell  me  what  is  wrong  with  you," 
Savill  asked. 

Carr  stated  his  case.  Listening,  Savill 
saw  in  the  man  something  of  what  he  him- 
self had  been  a  dozen  years  before  ;  some- 


thing about  this  youngster  appealed  to  him 
more  than  ordinarily,  but  he  gave  no 
sign.  .         .      . 

"  Why  didn't  you  come  to  me  sooner  ?  " 
he  asked  abruptly. 

His  visitor  made  a  hopeless  gesture.  "  I 
was  in  Somaliland,"  he  said,  "and  our 
butcher  there " 

*'  Your  what  ?  "  Savill  interrupted  sharply. 

"Our  doctor  there " 

"  As  a  fellow-butcher — ^never  mind, 
though,  carry  on."  Savill  smiled  as  he 
said  it,  which  was  unusual,  for  him. 

"  Said  I  must  come  to  some  man  like 
you^ — it  was  past  him.  I  got  home  as  soon 
as  I  could -" 

"Strip  to  your  waist,"  Savill  com- 
manded. 

He  waited,  made  his  examination.  "  That 
will  do,"  he  said  at  last. 

His  visitor  dressed  himself  again,  and 
Savill  weighed  him  up  in  silence.  The 
youth  and  energy  of  the  younger  man, 
the  likeness  to  himself  as  he  remembered 
his  own  youth,  appealed  strongly  now. 
But  the  manner  of  his  gaze  told  his  verdict 
— ^perhaps  he  meant  to  convey  it  in  that 
way. 

"  How  long  ?  "  Carr  asked. 

Savill  eyed  him  still  more  critically. 
"  In  love  with  life  ?  "  He  put  the  counter 
question  gently,  for  him. 

The  younger  man  shook  his  head  slightly. 
"  I  don't  know,"  he  said,  "  but  .  .  .  how 
long  ?  " 

Savill  hit  hard  and  straight.  "Some- 
where between  six  months  and  a  year, 
Mr.  Carr,"  he  answered  evenly. 

His  visitor,  who  had  stood  until  then,  sat 
down.  "Give  me — a  minute  or  two,"  he 
asked. 

In  the  corner  of  the  room  a  telephone 
bell  tinkled — for  the  first  time  in  two  hours, 
Savill  reflected,  which  was  unusual.  For 
the  moment  he  disregarded  it  as  he  faced 
the  younger  man. 

"J^pass  many  death  sentences,"  he  said, 
"  and  very  few  of  them  touch  me — in  my 
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position,   I  dare  not  let  them  touch   me. 
But  you— there  is  a  likeness " 

"My  people  are  out  in  Travancore," 
Carr  said. 

It  was  not  the  kind  of  likeness  Savill 
had  meant,  but  the  place-name  recalled 
a  family  of  Carrs.  "Of  course,"  he  said. 
"  I  was  there ,  eight  years  ago .    But  you ' ' 

"  I  was  in  England  then,"  Carr  said. 
"  I  wondered  if  you  were  the  same  Savill. 
I  had  a  sister  there.  Vera " 

"Well?"  Savill  asked,  >  with  a  slight 
frown. 

"  Nothing,"  Carr  answered.  "  Odd  that 
you  should  tell  me  I'm  as  good  as  a  dead 
man,  though." 

For  the  fourth  time  the  telephone  bell 
rang,  an  insistent,  almost  angry  interrup- 
tion. "  I  met  her  once  or  twice,"  Savill 
said — it  had  appeared,  from  Carr's  manner, 
that  he  thought  the  sound  of  her  name 
would  create  some  impression,  but  Savill 
remained  unmoved. 

"  Excuse  me,"  he  said,  and  turned  to  the 
telephone. 

As,  in  moments  of  stress,  little  things  bite 
in  deeply,  so  the  half  of  a  conversation  that 
he  heard  bit  into  the  doomed  man's  con- 
sciousness. 

"  Who's  that  1  "  sharply,  as  if  resenting 
the  call. 

"  MacEvoy  —  ah,  yes  !  Well  —  what's 
that  ?  Plenty  of  others — my  dear  Mac- 
Evoy, you  can  get  half  a  dozen  surgeons 
to  do  it." 

Carr  saw  him  smile  as  he  listened  to  the 
reply.  Suddenly  his  expression  changed 
to  grim  intentness. 

"  Possibly,"  he  said.  "  It's  my  speci- 
ality, in  any  case.  Have  your  own  anses- 
thetist  there— yes,  the  G.P.  And  now 
where  are  you  speaking  from  ?  " 

The  reply,  inaudible  to  Carr,  seemed  to 
come  as  a  shock  to  Savill.  It  was  some 
time  before  he  spoke  again. 

"  Yes,  I'm  here  !  "  irritably.  "  Forty 
miles — an  hour  and  a  half,  roughly,  and  I'll 
be  there.  Good-bye — there's  no  time  to 
lose." 

He  hung  up  the  receiver  and  turned  back  ; 
it  was  obvious  to  Carr  that  he  was  stirred 
unusually — shaken,    perhaps. 

"  Two  coincidences  in  one  day,"  he  said, 
and  pressed  a  bell-push  on  his  desk.  His 
man  appeared. 

"  The  touring  car,  round  at  once,"  he 
ordered. 

Then  as  the  door  closed  he  turned  to 
Carr,  apparently  recollecting  with  difficulty 


that  he  was  not  alone.  "  I  was  saying — yes, 
I  remember,  now.  But  there  are  times 
when  it  is  more  difficult  to  live." 

Carr  stood  up,  not  comprehending. 

"  I  tell  you  that,"  Savill  said,  "  and  if  you 
understand  it,  you  will  face  your  sentence 
more  easily." 

"  Later,  perhaps,"  Carr  answered,  and 
essayed  a  smile. 

Savill  looked  at  his  w^atch.  "Forgive 
me,"  he  said.  "  I  can  do  nothing  for  you — 
nobody  can  do  anything  for  you — and 
I  have  ten  minutes  to  make  ready  for  a 
very  grave  operation.  And  because  it  is 
a  second  coincidence — my  having  met 
your  people  in  Travancore  is  the  first — if 
eleven  minutes  would  hold  up  the  heavens 
I  wouldn't  give  the  other  one." 

The  sentenced  man  put  down  the  speci- 
alist's fee,  shook  hands,  and  went  out, 
walking  heavily.  Then  Savill  selected  cer- 
tain instruments  which  he  added  to  those 
in  a  travelling  case,  took  his  coat  and  a 
cap,  and  went  out.  As  he  reached  the  door- 
step a  long  touring  car  swung  round  a  near- 
by corner  and  pulled  up. 

"Move  over — I  drive,"  he  said  to  the 
chauffeur. 

He  dropped  his  bag  in  the  rear  of  the 
car  and  climbed  over  the  spare  wheel  to 
the  driving  seat.  The  clock  on  the  dash 
showed  him  that  nine  minutes  had  passed 
since  he  hung  up  the  telephone  receiver, 
and  there  were  over  forty  miles  between 
him  and  his  destination. 

So  long  as  the  traffic  held  him  in,  he  stole 
every  inch  that  was  possible,  and  smiled 
at  the  chauffeur's  twitching  hands  when  he 
took  undue  risk.  In  his  heart  he  knew 
that  nothing  could  harm  him,  for  he  was 
going  to  a  task  set  by  fate,  going  as  the 
instrument  of  one  of  time's  revenges. 
Ordinarily,  he  would  not  have  driven  him- 
self on  such  an  errand  as  this,  but  to-day 
nothing  could  shake  him,  and  he  knew 
it. 

Out  in  open  country  he  gave  the  car 
some  of  his  own  intense  vitality,  and  roared 
over  switchback  hills  while  the  speedometer 
needle  quivered  within  fractions  of  the 
limit.  Savill  knew  his  road  as  he  knew  the 
power  under  his  hands,  and  all  his  skill 
went  to  the  task  of  the  hour  ;  since  this 
strange  call  had  come  for  his  services,  he 
felt  that  nothing  could  spoil  hand  or  nerve 
for  the  greater  task  to  which  he  went.  And 
there  were  fifteen  of  the  allotted  ninety 
minutes  left  when  he  braked  the  car  ^^o  a 
standstill,  under  a  balustraded  terrace  on 
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which  stood  a  woman,  tall  and  lean-flanked, 
with  eyes  that  were  blue  and  sometimes 
grey.  Savill  remembered  those  eyes  best 
with  a  laugh  in  them,  but  they  were  grave 
enough  now. 

She  met  him  at  the  top   of  the   steps 
leading  up  to  the  terrace.     Behind  her  an 


"  She  met  him 
at  the  top  of  the 
steps  leading  up 
to  the  terrace." 


open  door  made  a  dark  oblong  by  comparison 
with  the  summer  afternoon's  sunlight,  a 
symbol  of  death  waiting  in  there,  while  all 
life  was  outside. 

**  Victor,"  she  questioned,  "  do  I  ask  too 
much  in  this  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head,  sombrely.  Nine  years 
had  passed  since  these  two  had  spoken 
together,  but  the  manner  of  her  question 


and  his  reply  indicated  a  bond  between  them 
that  was  stronger  than  life,  strong  as  death. 
Savill  gazed  at  her  hungrily,  as  if  he  would 
have  said  much,  and  there  was  in  his  eyes 
a  softness  that  no  man  or  woman  had  seen 
in  them  for  nine  years. 

"  MacEvoy  is  with  him  ?  "  The  futile 
question  replaced  what  he  would 
have  said — what  his  eyes  expressed. 
"  I  will  take  you  to  him,"  she 
answered.  "  He — Doctor  MacEvoy 
— said  that  only  you  could  save 
him." 

Savill  moved  one  step  toward  the 
door,  but  she  restrained  him  with 
a  look.     He  faced  her  again. 

"  Victor,"  she  said,  ''  I  had  to- 
te let  him  call  to  you.  You  under- 
stand that  ?  He 
said  there  was 
nobody  else — 
only  you." 

Savill  looked 
full  into  her  eyes 
and  smiled. 
"For  nine 
years,"  he  said, 
"  I  have  prayed 
just  to  see  you 
again,    but   not 

—  not  in  this 
way.  I  thought 
to  tell  you  what 
you  had  done 
to  me,  but  now 

—  just    to    see 

you." 

She  led  him 
in,  then,  and  up 
to  the  room  in 
which  MacEvoy, 
together  with 
another  doctor 
and  a  nurse, 
waited  his  com- 
ing- 

"  I  will  come 
back     and    tell 
you,"    he    pro- 
mised,   pausing 
as  he  was  about  to  enter. 

She    turned    back    from    the    doorway : 

Savill  went  in. 

***** 

In  the  long,  tall-windowed  room  beneath, 
waiting,  she  caught  the  faint  reek  of  anaes- 
thetics, after  a  time,  and,  crouched  as  she 
was  in  a  big  arm-chair,  covered  her  ears 
with  her  hands  to  shut  out  the  incoherent 
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cries  of  pain  dragged  to  senselessness — 
she  knew  that  such  cries  implied  no  con- 
sciousness of  what  was  passing,  yet  they 
were  terrible  to  her.  While  she  waited, 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  time  ;  she  bit 
at  the  padding  of  the  chair  to  keep  herself 
from  shrieking,  and  .  .  .  after  certain  eter- 
nities Savill  came  to  her  and  stood  until 
she  looked  up  at  him. 

"  Finished,"  he  said.  "  Apart  from  acci- 
dents, he  will  live — live  to  be  an  old  man, 
perhaps." 

For  a  time — she  could  not  have  told  how 
long — she  looked  up  at  him  in  silence.  In 
his  mind  was  the  thought  of  a  moonlit 
night  of  nine  years  since,  and  in  hers — • 
what,  in  such  a  time,  is  it  that  a  woman's 
mind  holds  ? 

"  I  am  only  just  beginning  to  realise  what 
I  asked,  in  this,"  she  said.  "  It  was — I 
thought " 

"  What  ?  "  he  asked,  as  she  left  the 
thought  unexplained. 

"  Oh  !  " — she  stood  up  with  a  swift  move- 
ment— "what  is  the  use?  No  explana- 
tion could  alter  what  is.  But  the  irony  of 
it — that  you  should  be  called  in  to  save— 
him  !  " 

"  Because  of  what  is "  Savill's  voice 

was  steady  and  harsh — '*  I  could  have  asked 
nothing  more.  You  chose  him  in  prefer- 
ence to  me — I  give  him  back  to  you 
when  Death  claims  him  from  you.  I  could 
have  asked  nothing  more  than  that."    : 

Her  eyes,  grey  in  this  light,  met  his  fear- 
lessly. "Is  it — am  I  still  so  much  to 
you,  Victor  1  "  she  asked,  with  a  sort  of 
curious  interest. 

"  So  much  " — he  smiled  faintly — "  that 
I  have  prayed  for  nine  years  to  see  you 
— hear  your  voice.     I  have  had  my  prayer." 

**  Then ?  "  she  asked,  and  paused. 

**  He  will  live,"  Savill  said.  He  knew, 
now  that  he  faced  her,  that  he  spoke  a 
sentence  on  himself,  little  less  than  he  had 
passed  on  one  other  that  day. 

"  Victor,"  she  told  him,  "  they  named  you 
well." 

"  I  am,  in  this,"  he  answered  sombrely. 

Through  another  silence  that  was  apart 
from  time  they  looked  into  each  other's 
eyes,  and  again  Savill  remembered  a  night 
;  of  nine  years  back. 

"  You  will  come  to  see  him  again  ?  "  she 
.asked  at  last. 

"  To-morrow,"  he  answered. 

She  gave  him  her  hand  for  a  brief  clasp, 
.and.  knew,  as  he  knew,  that  there  was 
between  them  a  world  of  unspoken  things 


— things  beyond  explaining.     But,  as  she 
had  said,  explanations  were  futile  ... 

Savill  went  out,  walking  heavily. 

"  You  can  drive  back,"  he  told  the 
chauffeur. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Yet,  after  a  haze  of  dreams  had  cleared 
from  his  mind  in  the  next  day's  dawn, 
Savill  questioned  inwardly  whether  explana- 
tion would  have  been  futile.  She  had 
married  Featherston  while  he,  Savill,  had 
been  away  in  Travancore,  but  .  .  .  her 
eyes  had  told  him  what  her- lips  withheld, 
and  marriage  with  Featherston  left  her  no 
less  his  in  spirit.  Featherston  had  always 
wanted  her  ;  Savill .  had  known  it — had 
laughed  over  it  with  her— in  the  days  before 
he  went  out  and  left  her.  He  had  been 
young  and  unknown,  then,  but  though 
Featherston  with  his  almost  unlimited 
wealth  could  give  her  all  the  material  good 
she  might  ask,  Savill  had  had  no  fear  of 
the  man,  no  question  in  his  own  mind  at 
leaving  her,  for  in  spirit  she  had  been  his 

And  then  the  unaccountable  silence,  and 
in  the  end  the  news  that  she  had  married 
Featherston !  It  had  driven  him  in  on 
himself,  made  of  him  the  dynamic  machine 
he  was  now  ;  indirectly  it  had  been  re- 
sponsible for  his  incredibly  rapid  rise  in  his 
profession,  for  he  was  one  who  did  nothing 
by  halves  ;  all  the  love  of  which  he  was 
capable  he  had  given  to  this  one  woman, 
and  at  her  marriage  he  had  said  that  he 
had  done  with  women,  done  with  men  as 
men,  and  lived  for  work  alone.  Through 
his  intense  concentration  on  his  work  he 
had  become  the  one  man  who  might  save 
Featherston's  life — incidentally,  the  one 
man  capable  of  diagnosing  and  pronouncing 
certain  verdict  on  young  Carr.  And  coin- 
cidence had  brought  him  in  touch  with 
them  both  in  the  one  day ;  how  great 
was  that  coincidence  he  did  not  know,  yet, 
though  he  felt  it  as  something  too  incredible 
for  fiction,  though  not  for  life. 

In  the  afternoon  he  drove  out  again  by 
the  road  he  knew,  the  forty  miles  and  more 
that  led  to  a  halt  in  the  shadow  of  the  stone 
balustrade  beyond  which  she  had  waited 
for  him,  yesterday.  But  to-day  the  ter- 
race was  vacant,  and  he  saw  no  sign  of 
her  anywhere  ;  this  he  could  understand, 
knowing  that  there  were  limits  to  his  own 
strength.  She  would  not  meet  him  again : 
explanations  were  futile  .  .  . 

The  general  practitioner  was  waiting  to 
take  him  up  to  where  Featherston  lay, 
and  Savill  put  a  couple  of  questions. 
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"  I'm  not  quite  satisfied,"  the  other  man 
answered.  **  He  has  got  over  the  anses- 
thetic,  and  of  course  it's  early  days  yet, 
but  there  seems  to  me  a  lack  of  vitality, 
and — as  if  he  had  something  on  his  mind." 

"  Probably  he  has  me  on  his  mind," 
Savill  said,  rather  grimly. 

The  other  man  looked  at  him,  not  under- 
standing. 

"  Lack  of  vitality 
is  inevitable,"  Savill 
said  decidedly.  "  I 
"will  go  '  up  and  see 
him." 

The  general  prac- 
titioner moved  as  if 
to  go  with  him.  "  It's 
not  necessary,"  he 
said  curtly,  and  went 
alone. 

Within  the  room 
the  nurse  gave  him 
her  report  before  he 
went  up  to  the  bed  to 
look  at  his  patient. 
There,  the  sick  man's 
eyes  met  his  own 
oddly  ;  Savill  recalled  j 
the  general  practi- 
tioner's statement  re- 
garding something  on 
Featherston's  mind. 

"Much  pain, 
Featherston  ?  "  he 
asked.  From  the 
manner  of  the  an- 
swer he  would  get 
indications  of  his 
patient's  state. 

"  Thirst,"  Feather- 
ston answered  weakly. 

Savill  nodded.  "In- 
evitable," he  said. 
"  Three  or  four  days 


"  Jjook  here  !  "  Savill  put  all  the  com- 
mand he  knew  into  the  words.  *'  Unless 
you  keep  quiet,  I  won't  be  answerable  for 
the  consequences.  I've  saved  you,  if  you'll 
save  yourself — not  unless." 

"  Because  it's  you — I  want  Margaret, 
here,"  Featherston  retorted. 

"To-morrow,"  Savill  snapped  again. 


'*  *  Now  you've  seen  Mrs. 
to 


"  You  saved  me  ?  " 
Featherstoa  asked. 

"Don't   talk— IVe 
saved  you  if  you  don't 

talk  or  make  any  useless  exertion,"  Savill 
answered  dictatorially.  The  man  had  no 
business  to  utter  unnecessary  words. 

"  You  saved  me."  It  was  no  longer  a 
question,  but  an  assertion.  Savill  signed 
for  silence,  but  uselessly.  "  Margaret — I 
want  Margaret,"  the  sick  man  said.  "  Mar- 
garet and  you — here." 

"  To-morrow,"  Savill  said. 

"  To-day,"  Featherston  insisted  weakly. 


Featherston  as  you  asked,  perhaps  you'll  be  so  good  as 
be  quiet  till  you're  stronger.'  " 

"  Now,"  Featherston  contradicted. 

Savill  shook  his  head  inexorably. 

"  Now,'"  Featherston  repeated.  "  I  can't 
rest." 

"  You'll  rest  for  good  unless  you  keep 
quiet,"  Savill  told  him. 

"  Now,"  Featherston  said  again.  "  Mar- 
garet and  you,  here." 

It  was  useless  to  try  further,  Savill  felt. 
He  turned  to  the  nurse. 
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"  Get  Mrs.  Featherston  to  come  here," 
he  asked. 

When  she  had  gone,  Savill  went  to  the 
window  and  looked  out,  lest  the  sick  man 
should  try  to  talk  to  him.  He  saw  the 
long-stretching  park  land  about  this  man- 
sion— Featherston  had  had  everything  to 
give  her,  while  he  was  a  struggling  young- 
ster. Seeing  these  evidences,  Savill  felt  an 
old  bitterness  against  her  rise  in  his  heart 


for  he  was  smiling  wryly  as  Savill  approached 
the  bed  again. 

"  Send  the  nurse  away,"  he  whispered. 

Savill  shook  his  head  at  that,  and  turned 
to  the  nurse.  "  Over  by  the  window, 
nurse,  out  of  hearing  of  what  he  has  to 
say,"  he  bade.  "  But  don't  leave  the  room, 
please." 

''  Both  of  you — I  want  you  both  to  hear," 
Featherston    said,    when    the    nurse    had 


*  I  won't,'  Featherston  said,  '  and  you  can't  make  me.'  '"' 


again  ;  if  she  had  only  been  content  to 
wait !  For  in  spirit,  he  felt,  she  was  still 
his— he  faced  about  at  the  sound  of  her 
footsteps,  watched  her  enter.  Her  eyes 
seemed  to  plead  with  him,  to  reproach 
him  for  this  summons. 

*'  Your  husband  insisted  on  seeing  you — I 
sent  for  you  to  quiet  him,"  he  explained. 
"  If  he  is  to  live,  he  must  be  kept  quiet." 

Past  question  Featherston  heard  the  words, 


complied.  "  It's — because  you  operated, 
Savill." 

"  You  mean — it  hurts  you  to  owe  your 
life  to  me,"  Savill  amplified.  "Well,  if 
you  say  much  more,  you  won't  need  to 
worry  about  it.  You  haven't  strength 
enough  to  talk.  Now  you've  seen  Mrs. 
Featherston  as  you  asked,  perhaps  you'll 
be  so  good  as  to  lie  quiet  till  you're  stronger." 

"  I  won't,"  Featherston  said,  "  and  you 
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can't  make  me,  I've  got  to  tell  this — you 
remember  Kaymond  Carr  ?  " 

"  Raymond  Carr  ?  "  Savill  echoed  it, 
startled  in  spite  of  himself,  for  this  was  the 
Carr  on  whom  he  had  passed  sentence  only 
the  day  before. 

"  I  paid  Raymond  Carr — when  you  were 
in  Travancore — five  hundred  pounds  to  tell 
Margaret  you  were  going  to  marry  his 
sister." 

Featherston's  gaze  passed  from  his  wife's 
face  to  SaviU's,  and  back  to  her  again. 
He  saw  her  look  at  Savill,  heard  her  little 
choked  cry  of  realisation,  and  heard  SaviU's 
long,  quivering  breath. 

"  But  my  letters — she  must  have  known 

"    Savill    urged,    and    stopped.     The 

surgeon  was  sunk  in  the  man  for  that 
minute,  and  he  forgot  the  danger  of  forc- 
ing words  from  one  in  Featherston's  state. 

**  Easy  to  watch  for  letters  in  a  Torquay 
hotel,  from  a  foreign  mail,"  said  Feather- 
ston.  "  When  I  saw  it  was  you,  yester- 
day, I  knew  I  should  have  to  tell.  It's 
too— I  couldn't  take  that " 

"  And  now  you've  told,"  Savill  said,  with 
brutal  coldness,  *'  perhaps  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  lie  quiet.  It  irritates  me  to 
have  my  work  spoilt  by  mere  folly,  and  this 
would  have  kept  till  to-morrow — kept  for 
all  time,  for  all  the  good  it  can  do  now." 

He  turned  from  the  bed.  "  Nurse,  watch 
for  fever,"  he  said  quietly.  "  Your  own 
doctor  can  do  all  that  is  necessary,  now, 
Mrs.  Featherston." 

He  went  out  without  looking  round, 
swiftly,  lest  he  should  find  words  forcing 
themselves  out  to  the  injury  of  the  man  who 
had  confessed  the  slander  by  which  he  had 
won  his  wife.  But  down  in  the  hall  he  heard 
Margaret  call  to  him,  and  turned  about. 

*'  What  is  it  ?  "  he  asked. 

Then,  seeing  her,  he  regretted  the  harsh- 
ness of  the  question. 

*'  Victor — you  see  now  ?  "  she  asked. 
"  Her  own  brother — Vera  Carr's  brother 
told  me  you  were  engaged  to  marry  her. 
And  you  never  wrote " 

In  thought  he  could  see  Featherston 
watching  every  post,  perhaps  bribing  hotel 
servants  to  make  certain  that  no  Indian 
letters  reached  her.  And  he  remembered 
her  unaccountable  silence,  up  to  the  time 
when  the  news  of  her  marriage  to  Feather- 
ston made  an  explanation. 

**  And  now  he  owes  his  life  to  you  !  " 
she  said,  as  if  the  fact  impressed  her  anew. 

Savill  laughed,  harshly.  "  Could  I  ask 
more  than  that  ?  "  he  questioned  in  a  way 


that  called  for  no  answer.  *^  Let  that  stand 
as  his  punishment — I  could  see  how  it 
galled  him.  To  owe  me  his  life  after  spoiling 
mine  !  " 

"  But  yours  is  a  great  life,  Victor,"  she 
urged,  as  if  she  would  comfort  him.  "  I 
— I  can  be  proud  of  you,  though  I  never 
see   you  again." 

"  But  you're  married  to  him,"  Savill  said, 
unpityingly. 

"  Ah,  don't  you  see  ?  "  she  cried.  "  I 
believed  Carr — I  had  no  reason  for  dis- 
believing him.  .And  I  wrote  to  you  to  ask 
if  it  were  true,  but  no  answer  came.  I  had 
nothing  left,  and  he  was  good  to  me " 

"  Good  to  you  !  "  Savill  echoed  bitterly. 

"  I  had  nothing  left,"  she  said  again. 

"  Neither  had  I,"  Savill  reminded  her. 

'*  It's  different  for  a  man,"  she  urged. 
"  He  didn't  ask  love  of  me — only  to  be  good 
to  me.     He  has  been  good  to  me " 

"  And  now  ?  "  he  asked. 

The  door  of  the  room  in  which  she  had 
waited  yesterday  stood  open  ;  she  passed 
through  into  the  long,  high-windowed 
apartment,  and  Savill  followed  her.  "  And 
now  ?  "  he  asked  again. 

"  Now,"  she  looked  at  him  fearlessly, 
"to  go  on — there  is  no  other  way.  To 
keep  myself  worth  the  love  you  once  gave 
me.     No  other  way." 

"  Margaret,"  Savill  said  gently,  "  you 
have  it  still — you  will  have  it  always,  now. 
I  thought — what  could  I  think  ? — ^but  now 
I  have  my  faith  in  you  given  back  to  me. 
Life  will  be  different." 

"  Apart  from  me,"  she  reminded  him. 

He  took  her  hand  and  lifted  it  to  hi.s 
lips.  "  You  are  too  fine  to  soil,  my  dear," 
he  said. 

They  heard  hurrying  footsteps  without 
the  room.     A  servant  broke   in  on  them. 

"  Madam — the  doctor  sent  me  for  you. 
At  once,  he  said." 

Savill  w^ent  with  her  up  the  stair.  The 
old  general  practitioner  looked  up  from  the 
bed,  and  Margaret  caught  sight  of  her  hus- 
band's face  before  Savill  thrust  her  back. 

*'  I  bought  you  ! "  Featherston  cried 
out — the  nurse  was  holding  him  down. 
"  Bought  you — and  now  to  leave  you  to 
him  !     Here  on  the  edge " 

He  stilled  suddenly,  and  Savill  shook  his 
head. 

**  Impossible,"  the  other  doctor  said. 
**  Haemorrhage  for  a  certainty." 

Savill  went  up  to  the  bed,  and  Feather- 
ston's wife  followed.     There  was  agony  in  \ 
Featherston's  eyes  as  he  saw  them,  though 
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Savill  reckoned  him  past  physical  pain, 
after  snch  an  outburst. 

"  Quixotism,"  he  whispered.  "  If  I  hadn't 
been  on  the  edge " 

"  What  does  he  mean  ?  "  his  wife  asked 
in  too  low  a  voice  for  him  to  hear. 

Savill  silenced  her  with  a  gesture  as  he 
stood  looking  down  at  the  man  before  him. 
The  nurse  withdrew  her  hands— it  was  evi- 
dent that  Featherston  no  longer  needed  to 
be  held.  And  probably  for  her,  as  for  the 
two  doctors,  it  was  easy  to  see  how  life 
relaxed  its  hold,  after  the  paroxysm  in 
which  Featherston  had  ruined  Savill's  work 
on  him. 

Death  came  so  quietly  and  imperceptibly 
that  no  one  of  the  watching  four  knew  the 
instant  of  his  passing.  But  after  an  interval 
Savill  moved. 

"  Cover  the  face,  nurse,"  he  said,  and  led 
Margaret  away. 

He  iH  Hi  4:  H: 

Autumn  was  old  when  Savill  faced  Mar- 


garet again,  in  the  long,  high-windowed 
room  where  she  had  waited  to  learn  the 
result  of  his  work.  He  took  her  hands  and 
held  them,  making  her  face  him. 

"  You  know  why  I  came  ?  "  he  asked. 

She  nodded  assent — words  would  not 
come,  for  the  moment. 

"  And  you  may  think  I  have  waited  a 
long  time,"  he  went  on  gravely.  "  But, 
that  day,  we  saw  all  the  ugliness  of  a  man's 
soul.  I  wanted  to  give  you  time  to  erase 
the  thoughts  of  it,  lest — lest  I  should  seem 
impatient  or  inconsiderate." 

She  smiled.  "  Are  you  impatient  ?  " 
she  asked. 

"  Margaret,"  he  said,  with  an  abrupt 
change  of  manner,  "  come  away  from  this 
place.  Forget  it — let  us  never  see  it  again  ! 
Come  away." 

She  slipped  into  his  waiting  arms,  full 
compensation  for  the  empty  years. 

"  Take  me,"  she  said.  '*  Oh,  my  dear, 
take  me  where  you  will  !  " 


HOME  AT  NIGHT. 

A     MAN  may  find  a  morning  joy 
'^^     In  granite  walls  down  some  dim  street, 
A  man  may  find  a  noontime  peace 
Through  wood  paths  spread  for  tired  feet, 

And  on  high-hearted  afternoons 
May  love  a  white  road  down  the  land 
That  leads  where  little  towns  are  set 
Like  jewels  on  a  silver  band  ; 


But  oh,  I  think,  when  night  comes  down. 
The  one  who  set  himself  to  roam, 
Will  turn  half  wistfully  to  look 
Along  the  highroad  leading  home — 

When  other  men's  home  lights  are  lit, 

And  small  roofs  gleam  where  stars  shine  white, 

There  is  no  man  who  does  not  want 

His  own  roof  over  him  at  night. 

GRACE  NOLL  CROWELL. 


AKCHITECTURK    IN    KAJSU,    THOUGH    THE    MATERIAL    IS    ONLY    RED    CLAY    SOIL. 
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WITHOUT  doubt  the  picturesque 
and  remarkable  walled  city  of 
Kano,  in  Northern  Nigeria,  de- 
serves to  be  more  widely  known,  for  it  is 
the  premier  city  of  the  Western  Sudan,  easily 
eclipsing  the  far-famed  romance-surrounded 
Timbuktu.  It  is  curious  that  Timbuktu, 
once  Kano's  sister  city  in  importance  as 
a  great  African  centre  of  caravan-carried 
trade,  is  a  household  name  throughout  the 
world,  while  greater  Kano  remains  compar- 


atively little  known.  African  chroniclers 
have  done  well  by  Timbuktu,  but  Kano  has, 
as  a  rule,  escaped  their  attention.  This 
may  be  because  Kano  was  "  discovered  " 
late  in  life,  so  to  speak.  It  was  so  recently 
as  1903  that  Kano  surrendered  to  an  armed 
force  and  came  under  British  administration, 
and  it  was  not  until  1911  that  the  Nigerian 
Railway  pushed  North  to  reach  the  great 
Hausa  metropolis  that  to-day  prospers  at 
"  the  end  of  the  line." 
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In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  European  influence  throughout 
Nigeria  is  very  modern.  For  instance,  the 
chronicled  events  of  Lagos,  the  West  Coast 
seaport  base  of  the  railway  to  Kano,  tells 
us  that : 

"  In  1704  Europeans,  chiefly  Portuguese,  reached  Lagos, 
in  the  reign  of  Akinsemoyin,  and  foreign  slave  trade  began. 

*'  In  1851  Queen  Victoria  sent  an  English  Consul  to 
Kosoko,  King  of  Lagos,  to  convey  to  him  that  it  would  be 
Her  Majesty's  great  pleasure  to  see  that  he  put  down  slave 
trade  in  his  kingdom  and  to  sign  a  treaty  with  Great 
Britain.  .  .  .  Kosoko  refused  to  sign  such  a  treaty,  and 
the  British  officers  left  Lagos. 

"  In  January,  1853,  King  Akitoye,  who  had  been  deposed 
by  Kosoko,  after  defeating  the  latter's  army  with  the 
assistance  of  EngUsh  forces,  re -ascended  the  throne  and 
shortly  after  made  a  treaty  with  the  English  in  which  it 
was  laid  down  that  the  slave  trade  must  no  longer  be 
practised."  i 

From  that  time  the  white  man's  advance 
into  the  interior  was  gradual  but  ever 
accelerating,  and  in  the  end  the  great 
Flausa  provinces  to  the  extreme  north  gave 
over  their  tribal  feuds  and  threw  in  their 
fortunes  with  the  new  civilization  from  the 
south  that  offered  attractive  markets  to  a 
race  primarily  possessed  with  keen  instincts 
for  trade. 

The  coming  of  the  white  man,  however, 
did  not  deprive  the  Emirs  of  their  rule  nor 
interfere  with  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
natives,  and  the  country  continued  with 
but  little  political  change  except  that  it  was 
under  British  protection. 

It  is  on  that  account  that  Kano  remains  a 

^  History  of  Lagos.     John  B.  Losi. 


pounding  grain  for  the  day  s  requirements— the 
housewife's  daily  occupation. 


W0RKMT5N   FINTSTHNO    A    MUD    DWELLING    IN    KANO. 

native  city  pure-  and  simple,  and  to  this  day 
no  foreigner  is  allowed  to  live  within  its 
great  red  walls.  Wherefore  the  European 
settlement  of  Government  officials  and 
traders  is  near  the  railway  station,  a  short 
mile  from  the  native  city,  while  other  settle- 
ments for  foreign  native  traders  and 
negroes  from  the  coast  are  also 
separate  from  Kano,  and  from 
:,  each  other.     In  this  way  the  great 

I  native   city,   administered    by  its 

own  Emir  and  officials  under 
British  supervision,  has  remained 
unspoilt  by  European  influence  in 
all  the  picturesqueness  of  a  great 
Oriental  city,  for,  though  in  Africa, 
Kano  is  characteristic  of  the  East. 
The  growth  and  importance  of  the 
city  is  due  to  the  position  it  long 
occupied  as  the  central  distributor 
of  trade  from  the  north  and  as  the 
collecting  point  of  caravans  from 
all  over  the  Western  Sudan.  With 
the  gradual  passing  of  the  trans- 
Saharan  trade  Kano  has  been  for- 
tunate in  having  the  railway  come 
from  the  coast  to  its  very  door, 
so  that  its  importance  as  a  market 
has  increased  rather  than  de- 
creased, as  has  been  the  case  with 
Timbuktu. 
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The  genius  of  the  Hausa  people  for  com- 
merce rendered  their  city  so  large  and 
important  that  the  walls  by  which  they 
enclosed  it  and  defended  their  great  market 
are  nearly  eleven  miles  in  length,  enclosing 
an  area  of  seven  and  a  quarter  miles.  This 
gigantic  barrier,  effectually  shutting  in  the 
city  from  the  outside  world,  rises  to  a  height 
of  some  thirty  feet  and  is  of  tremendous 
width  at  its  base  (forty  feet  in  places). 
The  entire  wall  is  made  of  red  sun-dried  mud 
as  hard  as  stone,  pierced  at  intervals  by 
deep  gates  flanked  by  bastions.  There  are 
thirteen  gates  in  the  walls  of  Kano.  The 
whole  enclosure  is  so  colossal  that  one 
cannot  but  be  filled  with  amazement  when 
endeavouring  to  estimate  the  labour  and 
enthusiasm  that  the  Hausa  kings  and  their 
slaves  and  subjects  must  have  put  into  the 
work  in  days  gone  by.  The  walls  are  now, 
in  places,  falling  into  decay  as  the  vital 
need  for  them  has  passed  and  order  reigns 
in  this  prosperous  land  which,  before  the 
British  occupation,  was  continually  subject 
to  plundering  and  slave -raids  from  the  north 
and  east  and  to  internal  strife  between  local 
Emirs. 

To  comprehend  the  primitive,  yet  intel- 
lectual, atmosphere  that  envelops  native 
Kano  one  must  try  to  picture  it  as  a  strange 
old-world  fortressed  city  of  historical  anti- 
quity and  of  Babylonian  character. 

1    "  According  to   oral  tradition   the  earliest  inhabitants 


A   IIAUSA   MAN. 


A   IIAUSA    WOMAN. 

were  a  race  now  referred  to  as  Abagayawa.  A  few  families 
in  Kano,  the  men  of  which  are  generally  blacksmiths,  still 
call  themselves  by  this  name.  Their  legend  is  that  one  of 
their  ancestors,  a  smith  called  Kano,  came  from  Gaiya 
(S.E.  of  Kano)  in  search  of  iron-stone  and  settled  near  Dalla 
Hill  when  the  present  site  of  the  town  was  uninhabited. 
The  date  when  Kano  was  founded  is  uncertam. 

"  The  first  ruler  of  Kano,  recorded  in  the  '  Kano 
Chronicle,'  was  Bagoda,  who  became  '  Sarki '  of  Kano  in 
1)99  A.D. 

"  Kano  was  probably  at  the  height  of  its  power  during 
the  reign  of  Mohammed  Rumfa  (1463-99).  He  built  or 
l;iid  out  the  palace  in  which  the  Emir  now  lives. 

"  The  first  recorded  emissaries  of  Islam  arrived  in  Kano 
louring  Rumfa's  reign,  but  it  is  probable  that  even  before 
this  time  the  Mohammedan  religion  had  obtained  a  foot- 
hold." 1 

The  history  of  Kano  is  that  of  a  storm- 
centre  of  tribal  and  religious  wars  almost 
up  to  the  time  of  the  British  occupation  in 
1903.  And  the  background  is  important, 
for  it  is  out  of  that  wild  turbulent  past  that 
the  strength  and  majesty  of  Kano  has  grown, 
and,  possibly,  something  of  the  character 
of  its  industrious,  intelligent  people. 

To-day  Kano  of  the  red  walls,  red  houses 
and  red  street-lanes  is  a  throbbing  centre 
of  prosperous  trading  ;  the  ugly  days  of 
war  are  past. 

There  are  some  sixty  thousand  inhabitants 
in  Kano,  chiefly  Hausa  natives  of  Mohamme- 
dan faith  ;  and  a  population  of  nearly  three 
millions  in  the  province  of  the  same  name, 
of  which  it  is  the  capital.  These  numbers 
are   worth   more   than   a   passing   note    to 

^  Kano  Qazetle, 
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those  of  us  who  believe  that  the  native  of 
to-morrow  is  going  to  think  more  and  to 
think  more  rapidly  than  he  has  in  the  past. 
The  Hausa  people  are  acknowledged  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  native  races  in  the  world, 
and  their  commercial  ability,  as  seen  in 
Kano  to-day,  is  such  as  to  astonish  all  who 
are  unfamiliar  with  their  character  and 
bright  intelligence. 

Thousands  of  square  miles  are  under 
native  cultivation  in  the  Province  of  Kano, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  produce  naturally 
comes  into  the  markets  of  the  great  Hausa 
trading-centre.  Ground-nuts  are  the  chief 
source  of  wealth  to  the  agriculturist ;  next 
to  them  hides  and  skins.  There  are  about  a 
million  head  of  big-horn  cattle  in  the 
province,  half  a  million  sheep,  and  two  and  a 
half  million  goats. 

Next  to  the  insufficient  rainfall,  the  most 
formidable  enemies  to  crops,  especially 
to  standing  millet,  are  locusts.  Pleuro- 
pneumonia and  rinderpest  are  prevalent 
diseases  among  the  cattle,  and  aggravated 
outbreaks  sometimes  destroy  great  numbers. 

Within  the  walls  of  Kano  thousands  of 
low  dwellings  line  the  dusty,  twisting  street- 
lanes  of  the  city  ;  all  built  of  red  mud. 
The  colour  effect  is  at  once  arresting.  The 
blue  sky  above,  the  green  trees  in  the  bazaar 
thoroughfares,  and  the  red  house  walls  pro- 
vide the  light  and  colour  in  which  the  man 


of  tropical  Africa  delights  and  to  which 
he  owes  so  much  of  his  childlike  gaiety,  be 
he  native  of  Hausaland  or  negro  of  the 
Coast.  To  the  stranger  the  profusion  of 
colour  in  the  markets  of  Kano,  under  a 
westering  sun,  presents  scenes  quaint, 
unique  and  unforgettable ;  the  whole  en- 
livened by  tremendous  movement. 

The  hour  to  explore  Kano  is  in  the  late 
afternoon,  when  the  great  heat  of  day  begins 
to  relax.  That  is  the  hour  when  the  dozing, 
heat-oppressed  populace  awake  to  throbbing 
life.  It  is  then  that  graceful,  gaily-robed 
native  men  and  women  hurry  in  from  all 
quarters  to  the  market  centre,  with  baskets 
of  wares  carried  easily  on  their  heads,  or 
driving  before  them  laden  dun-coloured 
donkeys  or  lean-ribbed  big-boned  oxen,  while 
the  hum  of  many  voices  tells  where  the 
multitude  are  gathering. 

In  the  markets  the  wares  are  set  out  on 
the  ground  within  allotted  spaces,  while  the 
grave  gown-clad  Hausa  merchants  kneel 
beside  them  and  do  business  with  the  chatter- 
ing, bargaining  crowd  who  crush  about  them 
in  their  hundreds.  For  the  most  part  the 
wares  are  native,  and  you  may  single  out 
baskets  of  raw  cotton,  bobbins  of  home-spun 
thread,  and  stout  *'  Kano  cloth,"  the  weav- 
ing and  dyeing  of  which  is  the  greatest  local 
industry.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
82,000  men  in  the  Province  who  weave 
cotton  and  that  about  50,000  are  employed 
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in  dyeing  the  cloth,  which  is  the  chief 
wearing  apparel  of  the  Hausa  people. 

The  sale  of  hides  and  leather-work,  basket- 
work  and  pottery  are  other  industries  of 
importance  that  bring  wares  to  the  market, 
while  tailors  and  blacksmiths  do  flourishing 
business  in  their  little  open-air  bazaars. 
The  food-stalls  are  chiefly  filled  with  such 
staple  produce  as  millet,  guinea  corn,  maize, 
and  beans,  exposed  for  sale  in  calabash 
bowls  or  grass-woven  baskets.  In  lesser 
quantity  are  tomatoes,  onions,  yams,  sugar- 
canes,  and  the  pepper  pods  and  herb  leaves 
that  go  to  complete  the  local  pottage  condi- 
ments. 

The  meat  market  is  set  apart,  which  is 
wise,  for  it  is  fly-ridden  arid  evil-smelling. 


In  that  quarter  beef  and  mutton  and  choice 
parts  of  offal  (of  which  natives  are  particu- 
larly fond)  are  exposed  for  sale  ;  sometimes 
already  rotting  in  the  hot  temperature,  even 
though  recently  killed. 

The  merchants  of  the  stalls  are  Hausa 
townsmen  and  a  few  Arabs.  But  in  the 
cattle-market,  which  is  also  on  one  side,  the 
natives  are  chiefly  Fulani  and  Beri-Beri 
bush-men,  who  have  brought  in  cattle, 
sheep,  goats  and  camels  from  the  distant 
scrubby  pasture  where  their  herds  roam.    , 

There  are  also  horses  for  sale  in  the  cattle- 
market  ;  high-mettled,  Arab-like  beasts  that 
are  very  attractive,  but  unfortunately  they 
are  very  often  gone  at  the  houghs,  through 
the   stupid    native    habit   of    Ihrowing   a 
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ONE   OF  THE   THIRTEEN    GATES  IN    THE   WALLS   OF  KANO, 
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galloping  horse  suddenly  back  on  its  hind- 
quarters on  hard  ground  to  make  a  dramatic 
halt  before  an  audience  or  a  king's  house, 
by  means  of  pressure  on  the  locally-made 
cruel  bit-iron  which  projects  on  to  the  roof 
of  the  mouth. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  gathered 
that  the  native  market  of  Kano  is  well 
equipped  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  primitive 
people.  Indeed,  the  whole  interchange  of 
trading  is  so  extensive  that  there  is  a  whole- 
some buying  and  selling  within  its  own  circle 
which  employs  almost  everyone  and  makes 
the  city  self-suppor:ting  and  self-sufficient. 

The  market 
within    the    old 

city,  in    its  en-  , 

tirety,  is  the 
everyday  mart 
of  the  inhabi- 
tants and  does 
not  greatly  con- 
cern the  white 
traders,  who 
buy,  at  their 
own  warehouses 
in  the  Euro- 
pean segrega- 
tion outside  the 
walls,  their 
stacks  of  hides 
and  tons  of 
ground-nuts  and 
beans,  which  are 
the  rich  exports 
from  the  place. 
There  is  also 
some   European 


trade  in  cattle  and  sheep,  which  are  railed 
for  the  consumption  of  people  at  *'  down 
country  "  stations  on  the  Coast. 

When  the  sun  sets  it  is  time  for  the  white 
stranger  to  move  on  from  the  market-place 
and  return  to  European  quarters  outside, 
leaving  the  red-walled  city  to  its  native 
privacy.  The  loitering  crowd  that  presses 
about  the  stalls  is  so  dense  that  it  is  difficult 
to  pass  through  it,  and  the  din  of  eager 
voices  is  deafening.  However,  once  clear  of 
the  congestion  and  noise,  it  is  very  pleasant 
walking  or  riding  home  under  the  spell  of 
peaceful  closing  day.     Hundreds  of  natives 

are  still  on  the 
dusty  roads, 
arriving  joyfully 
at  the  journey's 
end  with  bur- 
dened animals 
from  distant 
parts,  or  com- 
ing from  fields 
and  villages 
near-by  when 
the  work  of  the 
day  is  finished  ; 
all  gladly  and 
contentedly  re- 
turning home, 
or  coming  to  a 
haven  of  rest, 
while  the  sound 
of  pounding 
pestle  -  poles  in 
wooden  m  o  r  - 
tars  resounds 
methodically  in 
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the   still   air   to   declare   to   all    ears   that  who  is  overtaxed  with  the  silence  of  the 

industrious   housewives   are    preparing   the  lone  places,  as  are  many  men  of  the  caravan 

evening  meal.  and  of  the  bush  who  drift  into  Kano  from 

You  may  hear  also,  about  this  time,  the  afar, 

monotonous  sound  of  tom-toms  arising  from  Passing   through    a    shadowed    gateway, 

some   groups   of   hutments,    and   the   loud  named  Nassarawa,  in  the  eastern  wall,  you 

voice   of  a  functionary  raised  in  peculiar  may  leave  the  strange  old  city  behind  in 

declaration  to  call  forth  neighbours  ;    from  the  dusk  and  take  the  straight  road  to  the 

which  it  may  be  understood  that  there  is  white  man's  town,  while  snow-white  flocks 

gaiety  afoot  in  a  household  where  a  wedding-  of    cattle-egrets    fly   gracefully    and    softly 

dance    is    starting.     Such    sounds    on    the  across  the  eve-lit  sky  to  their  night  grounds, 

evening  air  are  pleasant,  as  are  all  sounds  and   satiated   vultures    and   kites    clamber 

close  to  nature  when  they  are  explanatory  heavily  to  their  roosting-perches  on  gnarled 

of  familiar  things  and  the  joy  of  life  to  one  old  solitary  trees. 


PERSPECTIVE. 

■^Tf  7HEN  I  am  tired  of  my  small  house, 
^  ^      Sick  at  the  sight  of  everything, 
One  night — quiet  as  a  mouse — 
I'll  steal  outside  ;    then  hurrying 
I'll  cross  the  road  and  climb  the  hill, 
Over  the  fields  I'll  go,  until 
Across  the  valley  I  can  see 
My  little  house  awaiting  me. 

Field  upon  lonely  field  will  lie 
Bleak  in  the  moonlight,  cold  and  bare  ; 
The  trees  will  lift  green  fingers  high 
And  sigh  and  rustle  everywhere  ; 
And  the  deep-bosomed  hills  will  be 
Too  grand  and  great  to  comfort  me. 

The  quiet  lands  will  lie  below 

With  dreaming  dark  and  frowning  height, 

Mile  upon  mile  where  I  must  go 

Alone  and  lonely  through  the  night. 

But,  in  the  centre  of  it  all, 

I'll  see  a  beacon,  a  gold  star. 

Winking  and  friendly,  bright  and  small, 

Lovable  and  familiar. 

My  window  shines  !     And  I  shall  see 

The  dear  way  that  the  walls  are  set, 

The  pleasant  curve  of  my  roof- tree, 

The  dreaming  porch  that  never  yet 

Has  failed  to  welcome  heartily 

The  kindly  folk  who  visit  me  I 

Then  I'll  rush  home,  and  shut  the  door. 
And  love  my  little  house  once  more. 

DEREK    G.    BARNES. 


THE  WORLD   IS  FULL  OF 
LAUGHTER. 

JOHN  WHYTE. 

ALL  the  trees  are  laughing,  laughing, 
Laughing  low  and  laughing  loud, 
Laughing  to  the  green  3 ward  round  them, 
Laughing  to  the  trailing  cloud. 

And  the  clouds  are  laughing,  laughing, 

Gaily  laughing,  full  of  glee, 
As  they  move  on  wings  of  laughter 

From  the  laughter-loving  sea. 

And  the  sea  is  laughing,  laughing. 
Laughing  murmur,  laughing  roar, 

Laughing  where  it  greets  the  river, 
Laughing  all  along  the  shore. 

And  the  brook  is  laughing,  laughing. 
Laughing  brightly,  tumbling  down, 

Broadening  to  a  laughing  river 
As  it  nears  the  distant  town. 

All  the  world  is  full  of  laughter, 

Laughing  winds  and  laughing  flowers, 

Life  prolonging  laughter  gilding 
Earth's  too  swiftly  fleeting  hours. 

Yet  while  Earth  is  laughing,  laughing — 
Laughter  that  all  discord  stills — 

Man  alone  is  lacking  laughter, 
He  too  often  lalighter  kills. 

And  instead  of  laughing,  laughing, 
He  has  tuned  his  voice  to  moan. 

From  the  laughleds  City  stealing 
Comes  the  laughter  stifling  groan. 


HEATHERINGTON 
»   NECKLACE   ^ 

By  ELLEN  THORNEYCROFT  FOWLER 
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lOUSIN  SYLVIA,  do  you  see  that 
nice  clergyman  sitting  by  himself 
at  the  table  in  the  window  ?  " 

Lady  Heatherington  turned  her  long 
neck,  and  raised  her  still  longer  lorgnette  : 
''  Oh  !  yes  :  I've  seen  him  before,  and 
wondered  who  he  was,  he  is  so  exception- 
ally good-looking.  I'm  sure  he  is  a  nice 
man,  because  he  looks  so  charming  ;  and 
no  one  as  good-looking  as  he  is  could  be 
anything  but  altogether  delightful.  Do  you 
know  him,  Norma  ?  " 

Norma  Summerton,  Lady  Heathering- 
ton's  poor  cousin  and  paid  companion, 
nodded  her  head  :  "  Yes  :  I  played  tennis 
with  him  one  day  at  the  public  tennis 
courts,  and  we've  met  several  times  in  the 
pump-room  and  the  gardens  since.  He 
told  me  he  is  a  curate  somewhere  in  the 
Midlands,  and  has  come  here  for  his  holi- 
day because  he  is  inclined  to  be  rheumatic, 
and  he  thinks  a  course  of  the  baths  and 
waters  might  do  him  good.  He  is  most 
awfully  nice  to  talk  to  ;  quite  as  nice  as 
he  looks." 

"  People  always  are,  don't  you  think, 
Norma  ?  I  am  a  great  believer  in  Lavengro, 
or  some  such  person,  who  taught  that  the 
only  true  way  to  judge  people's  character 
is  by  their  faces  :  to  me  it  is  the  only 
sure  guide."  This  was  a  very  comfort- 
ing doctrine  to  Lady  Heatherington,  whose 
face  had  always  told  a  far  more  flattering 
tale  than  either  her  conduct  or  her  conver- 
sation :  those  who  judged  her  by  her  face 
alone  had  always  proved  to  be  her  most 
lenient  judges. 

Norma,  however,  looked  doubtful :  "  I'm 
not  sure  of  that — I  don't  know  that  the 
best-looking   people    are    always    the    best 


people.  And  the  man  you  mean  wasn't 
called  Lavengro  but  Lavater." 

"  I  daresay,  darling  :  I  have  always  such 
a  wretched  memory  for  names.  And  after 
all  J  what  does  the  name  matter  if  you  know 
what  I  mean  ?  It  is  such  a  mistake  to 
trouble  about  details  such  as  names,  when 
all  that  really  matters  is  the  inner  meaning 
of  things." 

Norma  looked  perplexed  :  she  was  not 
the  first  person  who  had  been  puzzled  by 
her  cousin's  vapourings :  but  as  Sylvia 
Heatherington  was  a  rich  as  well  as  a  beau- 
tiful woman,  people  made  a  show  of  listen- 
ing to  and  understanding  the  nonsense  she 
was  so  fond  of  talking.  "  But  if  you  calJ 
things  and  people  by  their  wrong  names, 
it  is  so  difficult  for  the  person  you  are  talking 
to  to  know  what  you  are  talking  about." 

"  Not  at  all,  dear  child  :  truly  sympathetic 
natures  can  understand  one  another  with- 
out the  clumsy  medium  of  words.  But 
tell  me  more  about  your  handsome  clergy- 
man." 

Nothing  loth,  the  girl  proceeded  :  *'  His 
name  is  Ambrose  Wilmot,  and  he  isn't  at 
all  an  old-fashioned  sort  of  clergyman  : 
in  fact,  if  it  wasn't  for  his  clerical  clothes 
you'd  never  know  he  was  a  clergyman  at 
all.  He  is  so  broad  and  free  and  modern, 
and  has  such  nice  cheerful  views." 

'*  What  sort  of  views  ?  I  love  people 
with  views." 

"  Oh  !  he  thinks  that  all  the  old-fashioned 
faiths  are  quite  out  of  date,  and  that  it 
doesn't  matter  what  we  believe  as  long  as 
we  are  kind  to  one  another,  and  try  to 
make  the  world  a  pleasanter  place  than  we 
found  it.  He  says  our  duty  is  to  look  as 
beautiful  and  to  live  as  beautifully  as  we 
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can  :  and  that  all  the  rest  is  mere  eye- 
wash." 

"Ah  1  how  true ;  and  how  broad- 
minded  of  a  parson  to  realise  it  ! "  Lady 
Heatherington  liked  this  programme,  she 
found  it  so  easy  to  follow  :  at  least  the 
former  half  was  easy  to  her,  as  all  the 
world  could  see  :  and  in  her  own  mind  she 
believed  the  second  part  was  followed  by 
her  with  equal  success — which  came  to  the 
same  thing,  as  far  as  she  was  concerned. 
''Is  he  staying  in  this  hotel  ?  "  she  added. 

"  No,"  replied  Norma  :  "he  comes  here 
for  his  meals,  but  he  can't  afford  to  stay 
here  altogether  :  he  is  sleeping  in  a  bungalow 
beside  the  river  which  he  got  very  cheap 
for  a  few  weeks.  But  as  he  has  no  servants 
he  takes  all  his  meals  out,  and  only  goes 
to  his  bungalow  to  sleep," 

"  But  how  peaceful  and  primitive !  It 
must  feel  so  restful  to  sleep  all  by  oneself 
in  a  bungalow,  and  to  hear  nothing  but 
the  river  murmuring  in  its  sleep.  A  mil- 
lion times  nicer  than  sleeping  in  this  noisy 
hotel.  And  now.  Norma,  I  must  go  and 
rest  before  my  next  needle-bath  ;  and  leave 
you  to  amuse  yourself  with  your  handsome 
clergyman." 

Lady  Heatherington  was  staying  for  the 
sake  of  her  health — which  was  already 
perfect — at  Willington  Spa.  She  loved 
taking  baths  and  drinking  waters  :  they 
made  her  feel  so  important :  and  though 
her  beauty  and  her  wealth  already  afforded 
her  as  much  importance  as  would  have 
satisfied  a  normal  woman,  she  somehow 
never  felt  quite  important  enough.  There- 
fore she  summoned  the  aid  of  fictitious 
illness  to  strengthen  the  already  adequate 
forces  of  rank  and  wealth  and  beauty.  Sylvia 
Heatherington  was  beautiful  by  nature  ; 
but  rich  and  noble  by  grace — or  (to  be  more 
accurate)  by  marriage.  Her  own  people 
had  possessed  neither  rank  nor  wealth  ; 
and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  her  young 
cousin.  Norma  Summerton,  was  very  grate- 
ful to  accept  a  modest  and  well-earned 
salary  as  companion  to  the  beautiful 
and  capricious  Lady  Heatherington.  But 
though  Norma  had  shared  her  cousin's 
natal  poverty,  she  had  not  inherited  any 
trace  of  that  cousin's  dower  of  beauty ; 
and™ as  a  poor  and  plain  girl — found  life 
anything  but  an  easy  job  ;  in  fact,  between 
the  two  millstones  of  her  cousin's  selfish 
wealth,  and  her  own  immediate  family's 
equally  selfish  poverty,  poor  Norma's  exis- 
tence was  a  very  hard  and  strenuous  affair 
indeed. 


She  was  grateful  for  any  scraps  of  amuse- 
ment that  came  her  way,  and  the  conversa- 
tion of  Ambrose  Wilmot  had  proved  a 
specially  delightful  scrap  :  but  she  could 
not  enjoy  it  as  she  might  have  done  at 
another  time,  as  just  now  the  demands 
of  an  extravagant  and  unsatisfactory  father 
and  an  ailing  and  dissatisfied  mother  were 
worrying  the  poor  child  a  great  deal. 

For  several  days  after  the  above  conver- 
sation life  progressed  pleasantly  enough  for 
the  two  cousins,  who  were  respectively 
cheered  but  not  inebriated  by  mineral 
waters  on  the  one  hand  and  Mr.  Wilmot's 
conversation  on  the  other  :  and  then  the 
hotel  was  shaken  to  its  foundations  by  Lady 
Heatherington 's  discovery  that  the  cele- 
brated Heatherington  necklace — which  she 
had  brought  with  her  to  Willington  Spa, 
on  her  way  from  her  London  season  to  a 
round  of  visits  in  Scotland — had  been  stolen 
out  of  her  jewel-case.  Terrible  indeed  was 
her  distress  ;  and  she  kept  her  maid  and 
Norma  continually  on  the  run  between  the 
Telegraph  Office  and  the  Police  Station, 
enlisting  the  resources  of  civilisation  in  the 
search.  Lord  Heatherington,  who  was  trav- 
elling abroad  at  the  time,  was  notified  and 
sent  for  ;  and  all  the  usual  ritual  connected 
with  a  robbery  was  enacted  :  but  so  far 
with  no  success.  The  necklace  had  van- 
ished, and  remained  vanished,  in  spite  of 
all  the  efforts  to  discover  it. 

Norma  was  much  upset  about  it  all,  and 
poured  out  her  distress  to  Mr.  Wilmot ;  who 
in  return  gave  her  abundant  sympathy  and 
any  amount  of  good  advice  about  "  keeping 
her  pecker  up  "  and  not  "  letting  any  old 
thing  worry  her,"  in  his  usual  breezy  style. 
She  found  him  a  great  comfort ;  and  she 
needed  comfort  just  then,  because  her  lady- 
ship w^as  particularly  bad-tempered  and 
hysterical — as  indeed  she  had  every  excuse 
for  being  :  the  diamond  necklace  was  not 
only  very  valuable  in  itself,  but  was  also 
an  heirloom  in  the  Heatherington  family  ; 
and  Lord  Heatherington  had  frequently 
warned  his  wife  against  the  folly  of  taking 
such  a  valuable  possession  to  an  hotel. 
And  this  time  she  knew  she  had  been  speci- 
ally culpable,  as  not  only  had  she  taken  the 
necklace  to  an  hotel,  but  had  declined  to 
put  it  in  charge  of  the  management,  although 
Norma  had  begged  her  to  do  so  as  soon  as 
they  arrived.  But  she  regarded  this  as 
Norma's  "  fussiness,"  and  insisted  that  the 
jewel-case  was  safe  enough  in  her  own 
bedroom  ;  and  added  that  she  meant  to 
keep  it  there  anyhow,  and  that  she  wnshed 
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Norma  would  mind  her  own  business. 
Which  accordingly  Norma  was  obliged  to 
do. 

But  Norma  was  very  unhappy  about  it 
all,  and  found  her  only  comfort  and  sup- 
port in  the  conversation  of  Ambrose  Wil- 
mot.  Into  his  sympathetic  ear  she  poured 
the  story  of  her  difficult  life  with  her  cousin, 
and  her  still  more  difficult  life  in  the  poverty 
and  misery  of  her  own  home.  She  told 
him  how  her  parents  were  always  nagging 
her  for  money,  though  she  already  gave 
them  nearly  the  whole  of  her  small  salary  ; 
of  how  stingy  Lady  Heatherington  was  in 


go  calmly  on  your  way,  and  think  beau- 
tiful thoughts,  all  will  come  right  in  the 
end." 

**  But  how  can  I  go  calmly  on  my  way 
and  think  beautiful  thoughts  when  every- 
thing is  so  horrid  and  miserable  ?  You 
don't  know  how  hateful  it  is  to  be  poor." 

Ambrose  emitted  a  faint  whistle.  "  Don't 
I,  though  ?      None  better." 

'*  And  how  dreadful  it  is  to  feel  your 
own  people  are  so  poor  also,"  added  Norma,, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"  Oh !  I  don't  bother  about  my  own 
people  :  they  have  to  look  after  themselves. 


"  '  Oh,  no  ;    not  prison  !     I  could  not  go  to  prison  !  *  " 


spite  of  her  wealth  ;  and  of  how  difficult 
Norma  found  it  to  convince  her  parents 
that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  do  more 
for  them  than  she  was  already  doing. 
And  now  a  fresh  woe  had  to  be  added  to 
her  heavy  burden  :  her  favourite  brother 
had  got  badly  into  debt,  and  threatened 
to  shoot  himself  unless  Norma  could  send 
him  enough  to  pay  off  his  most  pressing 
creditors.  Then  on  the  top  of  all  this 
came  the  loss  of  Lady  Heatherington's 
diamonds,  and  Norma  seemed  almost  beside 
herself. 

"  Don't    worry,"     urged    Mr.     Wilmot ; 
"  above  all  things  don't  worry.     If  only  you 


It's  as  much  as  I  can  do  to  make  ends 
meet  as  it  is  ;  and  if  I  can't  make  my  own 
ends  meet,  I  can't  make  other  people's." 

"  But  you  said  kindness  was  the  one 
thing  that  really  mattered,"  argued  Norma, 
gulping  down  a  sob. 

*'  So  it  is,  my  dear  child  ;  but  you  can't 
be  kind  unless  you've  got  something  to 
be  kind  with.  -Still,  if  you  keep  on  saying 
to  yourself,  *  Everything  is  all  right,'  every- 
thing will  turn  out  all  right  in  the  end. 
Mark  my  words  it  will." 

And  then  Ambrose  wandered  off  into 
the  vague  sort  of  talk  that  Norma  found 
so  comforting  ;    and  for  a  time  she  forgot 
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her  troubles  in  the  joy  of  his  conversation. 

But  the  next  morning  she  came  to  him  as 
he  was  smoking  his  pipe  in  the  hotel  garden 
immediately  after  breakfast,  and  said  she 
must  speak  to  him  privately  at  once  :  so 
they  strolled  of!  into  the  woods,  and  he 
begged  her  to  unburden  her  mind. 

"  I  can't  keep  it  up  any  longer,"  said 
the  girl,  her  voice  broken  with  sobs.  "  I've 
lain  awake  all  night  feeling  that  I  ought 
to  tell  you  everything,  you  being  a  clergy- 
man and  so  good  and  kind  to  me  :  so  I've 
come  to  confess  to  you  that  it  was  I  who 
took  Cousin  Sylvia's  necklace,  and  to  ask 
you  what  I  ought  to  do  about  it." 

Wilmot  stood  still,  quite  stunned  with 
amazement.  "  You  took  the  diamonds  ! 
You  !  " 

"  Yes  ;  I  don't  wonder  you  are  horri- 
fied :  I  am  horrified  myself.  But  it  was 
such  a  temptation  when  I  saw  them  lying 
in  the  jewel-case,  and  Tom  kept  writing 
that  if  I  didn't  help  him  to  pay  his  debts 
he  should  shoot  himself.  And  I  felt  the 
Heatheringtons  were  so  rich  they  couldn't 
really  miss  the  money,  and  it  would  make 
all  the  difference  in  the  world  to  Tom." 

The  girl  was  fairly  crying  now.  *'  I  know 
how  you  must  loathe  and  despise  me," 
she  went  on  ;  "I  loathe  and  despise  myself  ; 
and  now  I  repent  of  what  I  did,  and  have 
come  to  you  to  help  me  to  undo  it." 

By  that  time  Wilmot's  astonishment 
allowed  him  to  speak.  "  I  don't  loathe  and 
despise  you  :  far  from  it,  poor  child  !  But 
I  must  think  over  what  is  best  for  you  to 
do." 

"  I  knew  you  would  help  me,  Mr.  Wil- 
mot, you  are  so  good  and  wise.  It  was 
because  you  talked  to  me  so  beautifully 
that  I  realised  the  awfulness  of  what  I 
had  done  :  and  I  felt  sure  you  would  help 
me  to  put  things  right." 

"I'll  do  anything  I  can  to  help  you. 
But  first  tell  me  how  you  managed  to  hide 
the  necklace  all  these  days  when  the  place 
was  searched." 

"  There  is  a  little  secret  drawer  in  my 
dressing-case  that  nobody  knows  of,  and 
I  hid  the  necklace  there." 

"  Good  gracious  !  To  think  that  you 
had  the  thing  all  the  time  !  " 

"  Oh  !  it  is  such  a  comfort  to  have  told 
you  and  to  know  I  have  got  you  to  help 
me.  And  now  you  will  tell  me  what  I 
am  to  do  next.  I  will  obey  you  whatever 
you  say." 

Wilmot's  forehead  was  wrinkled  with 
perplexity.     "  You  must  be  quiet  for  a  time 


and  let  me  think  things  out.  I  cannot 
advise  you  straight  off." 

Norma  gladly  obeyed  him.  Her  relief 
was  so  great  at  having  confessed  her  sin 
and  shifted  the  burden  of  it  to  other  shoul- 
ders, that  she  was  willing  to  do  anything  : 
and  she  had  such  unbounded  faith  in  Mr. 
Wilmot  that  she  felt  sure  he  would  put 
everything  straight  again.  So  she  dried 
her  eyes  and  walked  beside  him  in  silence, 
whilst  he  wrestled  with  the  problem  she 
had  set  before  him. 

After  a  time  he  broke  the  silence.  ''  Of 
course  your  first  impulse  will  be  to  go  straight 
to  your  cousin  and  give  her  back  the  neck- 
lace :  but  if  you  do  that  it  will  involve 
you  in  a  lot  of  quite  unnecessary  explana- 
tions." 

Norma  looked  up  at  him,  her  eyes  filled 
with  gratitude  :  *'  I  know  ;  Cousin  Sylvia 
will  be  awfully  angry,  and  that  is  what  I 
am  dreading." 

Wilmot  felt  a  passing  irritation  at  the 
girl's  simplicity.  "It  is  not  only  that 
she  will  be  angry  :  that  is  a  matter  of 
little  moment ;  but  the  affair  is  no  longer 
private — it  has  been  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  police — and  therefore  the  law,  having 
been  started,  is  bound  to  carry  on.  Which 
will  end,  unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken, 
in  your  being  sent  to  prison." 

Norma  began  to  cry  again.  "  Oh,  no  ; 
not  prison !  I  could  not  go  to  prison  ! 
And  surely  they  would  forgive  me  if  I 
made  a  clean  breast  of  the  whole  afiair." 

"  The  law  can't  forgive  :  that's  the  nuis- 
ance of  it ;  but  I'll  tell  you  what  I  advise 
to  get  you  out  of  the  mess.  Bring  the 
necklace  to  me  without  saying  anything 
to  anybody  :  and  then  I'll  give  it  back 
to  Lady  Heatherington,  making  up  some 
tale  of  how  I  picked  it  up  in  the  woods, 
where  the  real  thief  had  probably  dropped 
it  in  escaping  with  his  booty." 

Norma  gave  a  sigh  of  relief.  "  And  do 
you  think  Cousin  Sylvia  will  believe  you  ?  " 

"  Not  for  a  moment  :  but  she'll  be  so 
glad  to  get  the  necklace  back  that  she 
won't  worry  about  the  identity  of  the  thief. 
In  fact,  nobody  will,  when  once  the  neck- 
lace is  recovered." 

"  Oh,  how  good  and  clever  you  are  !  I 
knew  you  would  help  me."  And  there 
was  positive  adoration  in  the  eyes  that 
Norma  lifted  to  Mr.  Wilmot's  face. 

'*'  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  meet  me  at 
this  particular  spot  in  the  woods  this  even- 
ing, bringing  the  necklace  with  you  :  and 
then  you  can  wash  your  hands  of  the  whole 
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affair.  I  will  see  to  the  rest.  But  remember 
never  to  let  anybody  know  that  you  took 
the  necklace.  You  haven't  told  anybody 
but  me,  have  you  ?  " 

''  No,  nobody." 

"  Then  never  do.  You  secret  is  safe 
with  me  :  and  if  it  is  equally  safe  with 
yourself,  your  troubles  are  over.  And  now 
we'd  better  separate  until  after  dinner  this 
evening,  or  else  people  will  wonder  what  we 
are  talking  about." 

Punctually  at  the  appointed  hour  Norma 
drew  the  stolen  treasure  out  of  its  hiding- 
place,  and — thrusting  it  in  her  bosom — 
proceeded  to  keep  her  tryst  in  the  woods. 
Wilmot  was  there  before  her,  and  lost  no 
time  in  relieving  her  of  her  ill-gotten  gains, 
and  transferring  them  to  his  own  pocket. 

"  And  you  will  give  the  necklace  back  to 
Cousin  Sylvia  at  once,  and  promise  never, 
never  to  let  her  know  that  it  was  I  who 
stole  it  ?  "  Norma  begged. 

"  Of  course  I  promise  :  I'll  swear  if  you 
Hke  that  your  secret  will  be  for  ever  safe 
with  me.  And  look  here,  child  :  let  this 
be  a  lesson  to  you  never  again  to  stray  from 
the  path  of  honesty.  I  shall  be  leaving 
here  shortly,  and  that  is  my  parting  piece 
of  advice  to  you." 

Norma's  face  fell.  "  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry 
you  are  going  away  soon !  I  hoped  you 
would  be  staying  as  long  as  we  are.  But  you 
won't  forget  to  give  Cousin  Sylvia  the 
necklace  before  you  go  ;  or  to  write  to  me 
when  you  get  back  to  your  Midland  parish  ?  " 

"  I  shall  forget  nothing  :  you  can  depend 
upon  that.  But  we  won't  say  good-bye, 
now,  as  I  shall  be  seeing  you  again  in  the 
morning.  Good  night,  and  cheer  up,  and 
be  thankful  that  all  your  troubles  are 
over." 

"  Indeed  I  am  more  thankful  than  I  can 
express  to  you  who  have  come  to  my  rescue 
and  saved  me  from  the  consequences  of 
my  own  folly  and  wrong-doing.  And  I 
will  show  my  gratitude  to  you  by  never 
•doing  such  a  thing  again  as  long  as  I  live." 

"  Then  that's  all  right.  So  long."  And 
thus  the  two  conspirators  parted,  going 
their  separate  ways  ;  and  neither  was  con- 
scious that  a  man,  who  had  been  hiding 
in  the  shadows  of  the  undergrowth,  had 
heard  every  word  that  they  said,  and 
observed  their  every  action. 

Late  that  night  Ambrose  Wilmot  was 
packing  up  his  belongings  in  his  bungalow 
by  the  river,  in  readiness  for  his  departure 
on  the  morrow  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  his 
packing  he  stopped  to  see  that  Lady  Heath- 


erington's  necklace  was  safe,  and  to  admire 
its  unusual  beauty  and  brilliance.  Whilst 
he  was  gazing  at  it,  he  heard  a  slight  sound, 
and  upon  looking  up  was  horrified  to  see 
a  big,  powerfully-built  man  stepping  in 
through  the  window. 

Ambrose  was  alone  in  the  bungalow — he 
was  unarmed — and  he  was  about  four  stone 
lighter  and  four  inches  shorter  than  the 
stranger  :  so  he  reahsed  that  he  was  in  a 
tight  place. 

''  Excuse  my  intrusion,"  said  the  stranger, 
quite  pleasantly  ;  "  but  may  I  trouble  you 
to  hand  me  over  that  necklace  ?  " 

Wilmot  blustered  a  little,  though  he 
fully  realised  the  futility  of  it.  "I  shall 
do  no  such  thing.     It  is  ray  property." 

The  stranger  smiled.  "  Hardly  ;  or  else 
I  shouldn't  have  asked  you  for  it." 

"  And  what  right  have  you  to  invade 
my  privacy  in  this  way,  I  should  like  to 
know  ?  " 

"  None — none  whatever.  But  I  thought 
it  might  save  incidental  trouble  and  un- 
pleasantness if  you  handed  over  the  neck- 
lace to  me  here  and  now,  and  I  relieved 
you  of  all  responsibility  concerning  it.  I 
happened  to  be  present,  though  unseen — 
hidden  in  the  bushes  to  be  accurate — during 
your  interview  with  Miss  Summerton  in 
the  woods  this  evening,  and  so  was  cognisant 
of  the  whole  transaction." 

"  And  if  I  refuse  to  hand  over  the  neck- 
lace here  and  now  ?  " 

"  I  shall  take  it,"  replied  the  big  man 
with  his  imperturbable  smile  ;  **  the  result 
will  be  the  same,  but  the  process  distinctly 
less  agreeable  from  your  point  of  view." 

Wilmot  saw  that  he  had  no  chance  what- 
ever against-  this  formidable  adversary  :  so 
capitulated.  "  Look  here,"  he  said  ;  *'  let 
us  come  to  terms.  I'm  no  more  a  parson 
than  you  are — I'm  a  professional  crook — 
and  I  came  here  in  this  disguise  to  get 
hold  of  Lady  Heatherington's  necklace.  I 
was  in  luck's  way,  and  that  Summerton 
kid  did  the  trick  for  me  :  and  now  I'm 
about  to  make  a  bolt  of  it.  But  I'll  play 
fair  if  you  will.  I'll  let  you  have  half  the 
goods  if  you'll  let  me  go  off  quietly  with  the 
other  half.  That's  a  fair  offer,  man  to 
man." 

"  Most  generous,"  replied  the  big  man 
with  a  laugh.  "  I  don't  know  whether  it 
does  your  head  or  your  heart  more  credit. 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  deeply  I  regret  being 
unable  to  accept  it." 

""  Cut  the  cackle,"  said  Wilmot,  losing 
his  temper.     **  I'm  not  in  a  mood  to  stand 
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rotting,  I  can  tell  you.  IVe  made  you  a 
fair  offer — half  the  stuff,  and  no  tattling 
on  either  side — and  both  of  us  miles  away 
by  to-morrow  morning  with  a  clear  thirty 
thousand  between  us,  and  no 
questions  asked.  Why  can't 
you  take  your  share  of  the 
diamonds,  and  cut  ?  " 
"  I  am  taking  my 
share  of  the  dia- 
monds— the  whole 
of  them.  I 
happen  to  be 


down  on  the  only  unoccupied  chair  in  the 
room. 

"  Look  here,"  he  said,  "  all  this  is  very 
irregular   and   most   improper   and   highly 


Lord  Heatherington,  you  see,  and  the  neck- 
lace belongs  to  me." 

Wilmot  sank  down  in  his  chair,  his  face 
as  white  as  a  sheet.  He  knew  the  game 
was  up  at  last.  "  Take  the  dashed  things," 
he  exclaimed,  throwing  them  down  on  the 
table,  "  and  take  me  too.  I'll  go  quietly 
with  you  to  the  Police  Station.  There's 
no  good  showing  fight  against  a  big  strong 
chap  like  you." 

Lord  Heatherington  slipped  the  necklace 
into  his  pocket,  but  he  did  not  attempt 
to  touch  the  other  man  :   instead  he  sat 


unjustifiable  irom  every 
point  of  view.  I  know 
I  ought  to  accept  at  once  your  kind  in- 
vitation to  accompany  you  to  the  Police 
Station  :  but  hang  it  all !  I  don't  feel 
so  superior  to  you  that  I  can  claim  it  as  my 
privilege  to  hand  you  over  to  justice." 

The  perspiration  stood  in  beads  on  Wil- 
mot's  white  forehead,  and  he  moistened 
his  lips  with  his  tongue.  "  What  are  you 
driving  at  now  ?  "  he  managed  to  ask. 

"  This  is  what  I  am  driving  at ;  I  am  in 
the  same  boat  as  yourself.     A  few  months 
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ago  I  was  temporarily  short  of  ready  money 
— through  my  own  folly  and  extravagance, 
mind  you  ! — and  pawned  the  Heatherington 
necklace  without  her  ladyship's  knowledge, 
putting  a  paste  imitation  in  its  place." 

"  Then  the  necklace  I  have  pinched  is  a 
fake  ?  "  gasped  Wilmot. 

"  Precisely ;  and  that  was  my  reason 
for  recovering  it  in  such  an  irregular  manner. 
Had  the  police  got  hold  of  it  in  the  con- 
ventional way,  the  fact  that  it  was  a  fake 
would  have  inevitably  been  discovered ; 
and    then    I — as    well    as    yourself — would 


actly.  Technically,  I  should  have  got  off 
more  lightly  than  you,  but  I  don't  see  that 
morally  there  would  have  been  much  to 
choose  between  us.  Anyway,  I  should  much 
prefer  to  keep  the  whole  thing  dark.  So  I 
will  accept  part  of  your  generous  ofier  and 
say  nothing  further  about  your  share  in 
the  transaction,  if  you  will  do  the  same 
regarding  mine." 

Wilmot  rose  shakily  to  his  feet.  "  I  am 
most  grateful  to  your  lordship ;  more 
grateful  than  I  can  say.  I  shall  never 
forget  your  kindness." 


" '  Take  the   dashed  things,'   he   exclaimed,   throwing   them   down   on   the   table,   *  and  take  me  too.' ' 


have  been  more  or  less  in  the  soup." 

"  Still,  they  couldn't  cop  you  for  pawn- 
ing your  own  diamonds,  my  lord." 

Lord  Heatherington  smiled.     "  Not  ex- 


"  If  it  would  do  any  good,  I  should  advise 
you  to  show  your  gratitude  by  keeping  clear 
of  such  affairs  in  the  future,  and  going 
straight :    it  is  the  best  policy  in  the  end, 
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believe  me  :  but  I  know  you  won't  listen 
to  me,  and  I  don't  think  that  I'm  the  man 
to  preach  to  you  if  you  would.  But  I'll 
wish  you  good  luck  ;  and  add  a  rider  on 
my  own  account  that  the  luck  will  come 
to  you  by  honest  means." 

"  Thank  you,  my  lord.  And  you'll 
explain  to  Miss  Summerton  what  a  rotter 
I  am,  even  if  you  don't  tell  her  exactly 
what  I've  done." 

Lord  Heatherington  rose  from  his  chair  : 
*'  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  shall 
let  her  go  on  believing  that  you  are  the 
parson  you  pretended  to  be,  and  I  shall 
say  that  you  handed  the  necklace  to  me  : 
which  you  did.  No,  Wilmot — or  whatever 
your  real  name  is,  which  is  no  business  of 
mine — there  are  worse  things  than  stealing 
diamond  necklaces,  and  one  of  them  is 
destroying  the  faith  and  betraying  the 
trust  of  those  who  believe  in  you..  Miss 
Summerton  believes  in  you — let  her  go  on 
believing  in  you,  as  she  is  never  likely  to 
see  you  again.  That  her  belief  in  you  is 
misplaced  is  your  affair,  not  hers.  The 
necklace  you  stole  is  a  fake  :  Miss  Summer- 
ton's  faith  is  a  real  thing  :  do  not  embitter 
the  rest  of  her  life  by  shattering  it.  Good 
night  and  good  luck  !  "  Thereupon  Lord 
Heatherington  stepped  out  of  the  window 
into  the  night,  and  Wilmot  saw  him  no  more. 

The  next  day  Lady  Heatherington's  heart 
was  filled  with  joy  when  her  husband  restored 
to  her  the  necklace,  telling  her  that  Wilmot 
had  found  it  hidden  in  a  hole  in  the 
woods,  where  the  real  thief  had  probably 
secreted  it  until  the  first  hue  and  cry  should 
be  over  :  and  adding  that  Wilmot  asked 
him  to  give  a  message  of  farewell  to  her 
and  Norma,  as  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave 
earlier  than  he  anticipated. 

Norma  said  little  at  the  time  :  but  in 
the  afternoon — when  her  cousin  was  safely 
resting — she  came  to  that  cousin's  husband 
and  poured  the  whole  story  into  his  sym- 
pathetic ears.     He  did  not  let  her  guess 


that  he  had  heard  it  before  :  but  he  spoke 
kindly  and  faithfully  to  her,  and  promised 
to  pay  Tom's  debts,  if  she  in  her  turn  would 
promise  never  to  do  such  a  thing  again. 

"  It  was  Mr.  Wilmot  that  made  me  see 
how  wicked  I  had  been,  and  he  also  showed 
me  how  to  put  things  straight  again.  He 
is  a  good  man. 

"If  it  hadn't  been  for  him,"  Norma 
continued,  *'  I  should  have  gone  from  bad 
to  worse,  and  become  a  regular  thief.'* 
And  she  began  to  cry  again. 

*'  There,  there,. don't  cry  :  and  don't  ever 
do  such  a  horrible  thing  again.  Be  thank- 
ful that  you  met  Wilmot  in  the  nick  of 
time  ;    and  turn  over  a  new  leaf." 

"  Oh  !  I  will,  I  will.  But  I  do  wish  I 
could  have  seen  Mr.  Wilmot  again  to  explain 
to  him  how  much  he  had  done  for  me  and 
how  grateful  I  am." 

**  I  think  he  understood." 

"  And  do  you  think  I  ought  to  confess 
my  crime  to  Cousin  Sylvia  ?  I'll  do  what- 
ever you  say  is  right." 

*'  No  ;  certainly  not.  You  were  quite 
right  to  tell  me,  as  you  see  the  necklace  was 
really  mine  :  and  I  think  I  can  understand 
the  state  of  mind  which  induced  you  to 
take  it.  But  Sylvia  wouldn't  understand. 
She  believes  in  you  :  and  if  she  lost  her 
faith  in  you  she  would  never  believe  in  you 
again.  And  to  me  it  seems  that  to  take 
away  her  faith  and  trust  would  really  do 
her  more  harm  than  to  take  away  her 
necklace.  Of  course,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law 
it  wouldn't  be  such  a  criminal  act :  but 
morally  I  think  it  would  be  a  worse  one. 
I  may  be  wrong  :  but  for  my  part  I  think 
to  betray  another  person's  trust,  and  to 
destroy  her  faith,  is  the  very  worst  sort 
of  crime  that  one  can  commit.  No,  my 
dear  Norma :  with  your  permission,  we 
will  not  tell  Sylvia.  As  you  have  heard,  *  least 
said  is  soonest  mended  '  :  and  when  noth- 
ing whatsoever  is  said,  there  is  often  no 
need  for  any  mending  at  all." 


FEBRUARY. 


^^H  sweet  day  smiling  on  the  edge  of  spring, 

^^     I  know  *twas  not  in  vain 

I  waited  through  the  dying  of  the  year, 

For  you  to  come  again. 

And  now  you  smile  upon  the  sleeping  flowers. 

And  fill  my  happy  eyes 

With  treasures  buried  in  the  dear  warm  earth, 

And  garnered  in  the  skies. 

MARJORIE  D.  TURNER. 
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THE  bell  above  the  door  in  the  outer  wall 
jangled  suddenly,  with  a  creaking  of 
rusty  wires.  At  once  the  sleeping 
courtyard  awoke.  Medor  leapt  from  the 
patch  of  sun-warmed  turf  upon  which  he 
had  been  drowsing  and  filled  the  air  with 
his  excited  yappings.  The  door  of  the 
kitchen  flew  open  beneath  its  ancient  Gothic 
archway  and  Melanie  hurried  out,  fastening 
her  apron-strings  as  she  ran.  Mademoiselle 
Du  Chastel-Bievre's  white  head  appeared 
between  the  wistaria  blossoms  that  draped 
her  window.  An  eddy  of  white  pigeons 
swirled  skyward  with  a  clatter  of  indignant 
wings.  Even,  had  you  been  fanciful — which 
is  to  say  foreign — you  might  have  imagined 
a  greater  restlessness  in  the  daws  and  crows 
circling  the  Cathedral  spires  far  overhead. 

"  Do  not  open,''  cried  Mademoiselle  from 
above.  "  It  may  be  foreigners.  I  am  con- 
vinced, from  the  manner  of  ringing,  that 
they  are  strangers." 

"  Mais,  Madame,"  screamed  back  Melanie 
from  the  courtyard.  "It  is  the  hour  at 
which  you  expect  Madame  la  Generale. 
Voila  !  " — as  a  deep  vibrating  hum  echoed 
from  the  Cathedral  bell-tower.  "  Even  now 
it  strikes  the  hour." 

''  Nevertheless,"  insisted  her  employer, 
though  with  less  conviction,  "  nevertheless, 
I  have  a  feeling " 

She  was  already  too  late.  Melanie  had 
opened  the  low,  heavily-barred  door  that 
gave  upon  the  Impasse  Cloitre  Saint-Denis. 
Then  at  least  Mademoiselle  had  the  mournful 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  she  had  been 
right.  Scarcely  was  the  door  ajar  when 
Melanie  burst  into  outraged  protest,  her 
whole  stout  figure  vibrant  with  indignation. 
"  Privatouse  !  !  "  she  screamed,  rather  than 
said,  in  the  shrill  bass  of  the  Santongeotte. 
"  No  too  see.  Ugo  waiee !  "  Having 
thus,  as  a  hundred  times  before,  reached  the 
limit  of  the  English  vocabulary  she  had 
learned  so  hardly  from  Jeanne-Louise,  she 
relapsed  into  her  native  tongue,  directed, 
it  was  clear,  at  someone  as  French  as  herself, 
who  replied  as  volubly,  so  that  the  shrill 


echoes  of  battle  were  flung  back  from  the 
towering  walls  of  the  Cathedral  transept, 
caught  and  deflected  by  the  high-pitched 
roof  of  the  Hotel  Ducatel  and  so  tossed 
skywards  for  the  delectation  of  the  circling 
daws. 

Satisfied  at  last,  Melanie  closed  the 
door,  barred  it  behind  her  and  re- 
crossed  the  courtyard.  "  It  was  that  sacri- 
pant  Touxdoux,"  she  screamed  up  at  the 
wistaria.  *'  He  brought  another  party  of 
Insulaires.  M.  le  Commissaire  must  be  told 
of  this," 

"  Evidently,"  called  back  Mademoiselle 
Du  Chastel-Bievre.  "  Evidently  the  Com- 
missaire must  be  informed."  She  spoke 
with  a  certain  weariness  and  her  hand 
trembled  as  she  closed  the  ancient  casement, 
avoiding  further  discussion. 

"  I  do  not  like  it,"  communed  Melanie 
ruefully,  addressing  Medor,  who  had  paused 
in  the  middle  of  a  yap  of  victory  to  scratch 
himself.  "  Madame  is  not  well.  A  month 
ago  she  would  have  been  furious— out- 
rageous.    She    would    have    ecrase    those 

Strangers.     And  now "     She  shook  her 

head,  rubbed  her  hands  thoughtfully  on  her 
apron  and,  with  a  start,  returned  to  her 
household  duties.  Medor  stretched  himself 
out  on  the  little  grass-plot  in  the  centre  of 
the  courtyard ;  the  pigeons  eddied  down 
again  to  their  posts  upon  the  roof  and  the 
ancient  Hotel  dozed  off  again  beneath  the 
hot  white  sunlight  of  Santogne  as  peace- 
fully as  though  there  were  not  an  intrusive 
foreigner  within  a  hundred  leagues  of  Biort. 

You  will  already  have  realised  that  Made- 
moiselle Adele  Du  Chastel-Bievre  did  not 
like  foreigners,  "  I  mistrust  them  all," 
she  was  accustomed  to  declare.  "  They  are 
so  spiteful — so  perfidious.  But  yes,  my  dear 
Agathe  " — or  "  Madame  la  Comtesse  " — or 
"  Monsieur  le  Chanoine " — as  the  case 
might  be — ''  I  speak  of  what  I  know.  I 
have  had  experience — sad  experience— of 
them."  Then  she  would  sigh  softly,  3 hake 
her  head  and,  by  a  natural  sequence  of  ideas, 
change  the  subject  to  the  crimes  of  a  Radical- 
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Socialist  Administration,  the  immodesty  of 
post-war  fashions  or  the  general  decadence 
of  the  times. 

Now  Mademoiselle  Du  Chastel-Bievre  was 
not  a  prejudiced  person,  as  she  would  have 
told  you  herself,  and,  as  the  inner  circle  of 
that  Catholic  and  Legitimist  society  of  Biort 
to  which  she  naturally  belonged  would  have 
attested,  she  was  a  woman  of  strong,  if 
saintly,  personality.  She  openly  asserted, 
for  instance,  and  that  in  defiance  of  received 
opinion,  that  even  Radical-Socialists  might 
have  their  point  of  view,  incredible  though 
it  might  seem  to  some,  and  once,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  signing  of  the  Peace  Treaty, 
she  was  even  rumoured  to  have  shaken  hands 
with  M.  Gerancy,  the  Prefect  of  the  Deux- 
Bievres.  So  you  may  suppose  that  when 
she  showed  herself  pitiless  towards  foreigners, 
and  especially  towards  the  Islanders,  she 
had  reason  and  to  spare. 

There  was,  first  and  foremost,  the  reason 
of  environment.  The  very  house  she  lived 
in  was  long-standing  testimony  to  the  perfidy 
and  spitefulness  of  the  etranger,  as  for  that 
matter  was  the  whole  Sovereign  Duchy  of 
the  Santogne — shamefully  renamed  by  a 
Republican  Government  the  Departement 
of  the  Deux-Bievres — and  its  capital  city 
of  Biort.  Was  there  not,  within  ten  kilo- 
metres of  the  Grand  Place,  the  site  of  the 
ancient  stronghold  of  Grandfort,  destroyed 
by  the  Insulaires  seven  centuries  ago  and 
more  ?  Was  there  not  the  Clos  des  Anglais, 
that  peaceful  meadow  flanking  the  Route 
Nationale  on  the  way  to  Deuxponts,  still 
commemorating  the  victory  there  gained 
over  them  by  the  great  Constable  Olivier  de 
Clisson  ?  Very  well,  then.  Above  all — 
was  there  not  the  Hotel  Ducatel  itself  ?  I 
ask  you. 

The  Hotel  Ducatel  is  worthily  dubbed, 
though  by  an  unworthy  Administration,  a 
"  monument  historique "  of  the  first  rank, 
and  as  thus  starred  by  every  self-respecting 
guide-book.  High-shouldered,  grey,  uncom- 
promising, its  blank  walls  and  suspicious 
tourelles  still  gaze  darkly  at  the  Renaissance 
frivolity  of  the  Cathedral  across  the  narrow 
cul-de-sac  which  divides  them,  to  end  in 
those  world-famous  cloisters  of  Saint-Denis 
to  which,  as  to  the  Hotel,  it  gives  the  sole 
approach.  Even  older,  by  three  centuries 
at  least,  than  the  great  fane  which  is  the 
glory  of  Central  France,  it  may  well  claim 
to  be  the  most  historic  monument  in  Biort, 
which  is  to  say,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Santon- 
geottes,  of  all  France — which  is  again  to  say, 
in  the  eyes  of  all  true  Frenchmen,  of  the 


civilised  world.  Admittedly  it  is  one  of  the 
three — or  four  if  we  include  the  Maison 
Druance  at  Bourg-en-Craonne,  which  Viollet- 
Le-Duc  rejects — one  of  the  four  perfect  and 
perfectly  preserved  examples  of  domestic 
town-architecture  of  the  late  twelfth  or  early 
thirteenth  century.  In  the  days  when  the 
Islanders  held  the  Duchy  it  was,  as  existing 
records  testify,  the  town-dwelling  of  the 
English  Governors.  That  Roi  Edouard  who 
won,  by  treachery,  the  fatal  battle  of  Cre9y, 
stayed  in  it  more  than  once  and  dated  from 
it  edicts  which  you  may  still  study  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale.  The  even  more 
funeste  Henri  V — presumptuously  self-styled 
King  of  France — did  likewise.  A  little  later 
a  greater  than  he,  Jehanne  la  Pucelle,  slept 
in  the  very  chamber  more  recently  occupied 
by  Mademoiselle  Adele  Du  Chas.tel-Bievre, 
on  her  way  to  Orleans  after  having  expelled 
the  English  Governor  Sir  Talbot.  You  may 
still  see  the  room — or  might,  if  you  were 
granted  admission — and  the  Book  of  Hours 
which  she  gave  with  her  own  hands  to  the 
then  representatives  of  the  Chastel-Bievres, 
who  later  died  gloriously  by  her  side  beneath 
the  walls  of  Rouen. 

All  this  is — unhappily — sufficient  lure  for 
the  English  tourist— the  more  so  that  the 
Islanders  long  since  adopted  Jehanne  as 
though  she  were  one  of  their  own  heroines 
instead  of  having  drubbed  them  otit  of 
France.  There  is  worse  to  follow.  One 
Benjamin  Franklaing — an  American  pre- 
sumably of  some  note  in  his  own  country — 
visited  the  house  and  afterwards  wrote 
something  about  it,  so  that  American  tourists 
are  as  eager  for  admission  as  the  Anglishes 
— and  even  more  unscrupulous.  Worst  of 
all  in  Mademoiselle  Adele's  eyes,  the  Ger- 
man poet  Schiller  also  wrote  about  it — a 
whole  poem  indeed — and  since  the  Peace 
German  trippers  have  become  almost  as 
numerous  and  intrusive  as  the  others. 

As  though  the  annoyance  of  having  your 
privacy  continually  threatened,  your  door- 
bell jangled  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night,  were  not  enough,  there  was  the  added 
infliction  of  the  official  guides.  The  City 
Fathers  of  Biort  frown  upon  unofficial 
cicerones,  who  are  accordingly  more  easily 
repelled.  But  their  own — dignified  by  the 
wearing  of  an  official  badge,  though  making 
their  own  financial  arrangements  with  their 
clients,  add  to  their  personal  grievance  that 
the  Hotel  be  closed  against  them  and  their 
clients,  that  of  Republican  officials  against 
a  Royalist  householder.  Thus  they  were 
supported  in  their  insolence  by  the  authori- 
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ties,  who  had  yet  another  reason  for  regarding 
Mademoiselle  Adele  with  disfavour. 

The  feud  may  be  described  as  secular, 
having  its  remote  origins  in  the  guillotining, 
under  the  Terror  of  the  (officially)  last  Mar- 
quis of  Chastel-Bievre,  Antoine,  twenty- 
third  of  the  name.  His  infant  son  alone 
survived  of  all  the  family  and  was  rescued 
and  carried  to  England,  it  is  supposed,  by 
a  faithful  servant.  There  all  trace  of 'him 
was  lost  and  the  family  supposed  extinct. 

Half  a  century  or  so  later  appeared  one 
Antoine JDucatel,. a  man,  officially,  of  humble 
origin.  He  began  life,  as  far  as  is  known, 
as  an  iron-worker  in  a  North  of  England 
foundry,  came  later  to  Biort,  even  then 
a  centre  of  the  French  iron  industry,  there 
established  his  own  foundries,  prospered 
exceedingly,  and  when  he  died  left  his  for- 
tune and  his  foundries  between  his  son 
Antoine  and  his  daughter  Adele. 

Now  there  was  no  doubt  at  all,  in  the 
mind  of  Mademoiselle  Adele — whatever  her 
brother  may  have  thought  about  it — ^that 
they  were  the  direct  heirs  and  representa- 
tives of  the  late  Marquis  Antoine  Du  Chastel- 
Bievre.  There  was  certainly  an  unfortunate 
gap  in  the  pedigree,  for  their  father  had  been 
curiously  reticent  about  his  parentage — ^and 
despite  considerable  expenditure  of  time 
and  money  Mademoiselle  Adele  could  never 
obtain  legal  proof  that  he  was,  in  fact,  the 
missing  heir.  At  least  all  the  probabilities 
pointed  that  way — why  in  the  world,  for 
instance,  should  he  have  come  to  Biort  at 
all,  otherwise  ? — and  all  men  of  goodwill 
were  as  content  that  Mademoiselle  Adele 
Ducatel  should  style  herself  Adele  Du 
Chastel-Bievre  as  that  her  brother — who  yet 
obstinately  continued  to  call  himself  plain 
Ducatel— -doubtless  in  obedience  to  his 
stronger-willed  sister,  should  purchase  the 
ancient  town-house  of  the  family — con- 
fiscated during  the  Revolution  and  ever 
since  in  alien  hands — and  should  spend  con- 
siderable sums  in  restoring  and  refurnishing 
it  in  accordance  with  tradition,  even  to  the 
provision  of  numerous  relics — more  or  less 
authenticated — of  the  Maid. 

Unfortunately  the  Republican  authorities 
frowardly  refused  to  acknowledge  Made- 
moiselle Adele'g  right  to  the  name  she  pre- 
ferred to  bear,  referring  to  her  on  all  official 
occasions  as  "  Femme  Ducatel  (Adele)." 
Even  they  descended  to  such  pettiness  as 
to  inscribe  the  name  of  her  nephew  Antoine, 
who  died  on  the  field  of  honour,  upon  the 
official  Biort  War  Memorial  as  plain  Soldat 
Ducatel  (Antoine),  despite  his  aunt's  furious 


protests.  And  this  continued  to  rankle 
even  after  she  had  erected  another  monu- 
ment, in  the  chancel  of  Saint-Denis  de 
Biort,  whereon  he  was  more  worthily 
described  as  Antoine,  26th  Marquis  of 
Chastel-Bievre,  Count  of  Pallissy  and  Ron- 
geac.  Seigneur  of  Merave,  of  Soigny  and  of 
Pontauchausson. 

Mademoiselle  Adele  was  not,  in  those  days 
at  least,  inclined  to  suffer  insults  gladly,  and 
her  consequent  attacks  on  the  authorities 
did  not  help  her  when  it  came  to  demanding 
punishment  of  the  insolent  guides  who 
thronged  her  threshold  out  of  sheer  malice. 
As,  had  there  been  no  Strangers  there  would 
have  been  no  guides — or  few — her  resent- 
ment was  naturally  transferred  by  degrees 
from  the  guides  to  their  employers  and 
added  to  the  account  already  debited  to 
them  for  the  destruction  of  Grandfort,  the 
burning  of  the  Maid,  and  other  crimes, 
public  and  private. 

Then  came  the  last  straw — so  to  put  it — 
the"  marriage  of  Jeanne-Louise. 

When  Antoine  Ducatel  died,  his  death 
hastened  by  the  loss  of  his  only  child,  Made- 
moiselle Adele,  left  alone  in  her  ancient 
stronghold,  cast  about  her  for  some  object 
upon  whom  she  might  lavish  her  affection. 
She  found  it  ready  at  hand  in  the  person  of 
little  Jeanne-Louise.  Jeanne-Louise  was  the 
only  surviving  child  of  dear  Cousin  Marie- 
Louise,  and  dear  Cousin  Marie-Louise  was 
not  only  Mademoiselle  Adele's  schoolmate 
and  dearest  friend,  but  also,  as  Mademoiselle 
Adele  was  accustomed  to  insist,  her  nearest 
and  (if  we  except  little  Jeanne-Louise)  her 
last  surviving  relative.  In  England — even 
accepting  Mademoiselle  Adele's  claims — ^it 
would  scarcely  have  been  regarded  as  a 
relationship  at  all — but  Mademoiselle  Adele 
was  convinced  of  it.  Was  not  dear  Cousin 
Marie-Louise  born  a  Coetalon  and  married 
to  a  Clissy,  two  ancient  families  closely 
allied  by  marriage  with  the  Du  Chastel- 
Bievres  ever  since  ancient  families  existed, 
and  accordingly  far  within  the  limits  of 
kinship  1  Indubitably.  Accordingly,  when 
little  Jeanne-Louise  lost  her  mother,  a 
widow,  what  more  natural  than  that  dear 
Cousin  Adele  should  receive  her  into  her 
house  and  heart,  treat  her  in  everything  as 
a  daughter  and  only  refrain  from  formally 
adopting  her  because  they  were  already  so 
closely  akin. 

For  fifteen  years  or  so  little  Jeanne-Louise 
lived  in  the  Hotel  Ducatel  and  was  cared 
for  and  cossetted  and  reared  as  a,  jeune  fille 
hien  elevee  should  be  reared,  by  Mademoiselle 
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Adele  and  her  trusty  foster-sister  and  re- 
tainer .  Melanie.  Even  her  husband  was 
selected  for  her,  in  the  person  of  Anne. 


*  Wiiat  do  you  want  ?  '  asked  Jeanne-Louise,  regarding  him  calmly  and  coldly,  just  as  though  she  had 

never  seen  him  before.'* 
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Comte  de  Beaupere  -  Mai- 
viosin,  son  of  the  great 
champagne  firm  and  none 
the  less  noble  because  his 
name  is  to  be  found   in  the  *    \ 

wine  list  of    every  first-class 
hotel    and   restau/ant.     Also 
he  was  known  to  be  a  jeune 
homme  tres  serieux  and  would 
certainly    have    made     Jeanne-Louise    an 
excellent  husband  had  he   been  given  the 
chance.     But,  to  spoil  everything,  Jeanne- 
Louise  must  needs  fall  in  love  with  a  per- 
fectly impossible  person. 

It  was  unfortunate — it  was  even  wicked 
— ^as  the  dowagers  of  Biort  agreed  unani- 
mously in  council  assembled — but  a  lati- 
tudinarian  might  find  excuse  for  her.  Life 
in  Bior^  is  not  very  exciting,  especially  for 
a  jeune  fille  bien  elevee,  for  in  Biort,  as  in 
other  French  (perhaps  also,  English)  Cathe- 
dral cities,  certain  conventions  and  traditions 
still  hold  sway  which  are  almost  forgotten 
in  less  self-respecting  communities.  When 
Jeanne-Marie  was  nineteen  she  had  never 
been  out  of  doors  unchaperoned  ;  .  she  had 
never  danced  with  a  person  of  the  opposite 
sex  ;  she  had  never  exchanged  ten  words 
with  a  young  man  without  a  third  party 


being  present ;  she  had 
never  left  the  Hotel 
Ducatel  for  more  than 
a  day,  except  indeed 
when  she  was  at  the 
Convent  of  the  Soeurs 
Visitandines.  She  had  no  other  recreations 
than  fine  needlework,  household  duties  and 
the  reading  of  books  carefully  selected  for 
her  by  a  committee  consisting  of  dear  Cousin 
Adele  and  Madame  Tancq-Desepinettes, 
sister  of  His  Eminence  the  Cardinal-Bishop 
of  Biort.  It  is  true  that  she  had  her  devo- 
tions— but  to  them  and  to  an  unfortunate 
attack  of  tic  douloureux  upon  the  face  of 
Melanie  the  whole  trouble  was  really  due. 
It  is  only  a  few  yards  from  the  door  of 
the  Hotel  along  the  impasse  to  the  great 
portals  of  Saint-Denis,  and  once  within  it, 
the  chapel  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Belle  Verriere 
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is  on  the  left  of  the  Nef  before  you  come  to 
the  glorious  North  Transept.  The  chapel, 
which  was  Jeanne-Louise's  favourite  spot 
in  all  the  Cathedral,  is  also  world-famous 
for  its  wonderful  fourteenth-century  window, 
from  which  it  takes  its  popular  name  and 
hence  is  much  visited  by  Strangers,  One 
day  Jeanne-Louise  was  kneeling  there,  await- 
ing Melanie,  who  was  to  conduct  her  home, 
when  a  young  man  passed  her  ^prie-dieu  and 
paused.  He  had  no  higher  purpose,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  than  to  admire  the  glories  of  the 
great  window,  but  he  happened,  to  look  at 
Jeanne-Louise — and  after  that  he  looked  no 
more  at  the  window.  Even  Jeanne-Louise 
could  see — though,  of  course,  she  was  not 
looking — ^that  he  was  struck  by  her  appear- 
ance, and  the  very  next  time  she  went  to 
the  Cathedral — there  was  the  young  man 
again — and  again — and  again — until  Jeanne- 
Louise  almost  began  to  fear  that  Melanie 
would  notice  him.  She  should,  and  knew 
that  she  should,  have  felt  seriously  annoyed, 
but  it  was  a  little  difficult  to  take  offence 
at  one  so  perfectly  respectful.  He  was  even 
shy — absurdly  shy,  a  young  person  not  so 
hien  elevee  might  have  thought — never  ven- 
turing to  speak  to  her  or  even  to  look  at 
her  directly,  but  only  when  he  thought  she 
was  not  looking  at  him.  He  was  good- 
looking,  too,  in  a  curiously  foreign  sort  of 
way,  and  a  golden  blonde,  whereas  the 
Santongeots  are  mostly  very  dark,  as  was 
Jeanne-Louise  herself,  only  with  blue  eyes 
and  rosy  complexions.  Altogether  an  in- 
triguing, an  interesting,  even  an  annoying 
young  man,  Jeanne-Louise  would  think  as 
she  studied  him  without  looking  at  him. 
It  is  true  she  cannot  have  thought  about 
him  very  much,  for  she  never  so  much  as 
mentioned  him  even  to  dear  Cousin  Adele, 
from  whom,  as  she  often  told  her  circle,  the 
dear  child  had  not  a  single  withheld  con- 
fidence. 

It  was  about  ten  days  after  she  had  first 
seen  the  young  man — and,  truth  to  tell, 
Jeanne-Louise  was  beginning  to  feel  rather 
impatient  with  him — when  a  very  remark- 
able thing  happened.  Melanie  was  suffering 
from  a  very  terrible  tic,  as  you  have  heard 
already,  and  had  gone  to  consult  M.  le  Doc- 
teur  Vessinet  about  it.  Marthe,  her  youthful 
aide,  was  doing  the  marketing  in  her  place, 
and  when  the  bell  rang  there  was  no  one  to 
answer  it  but  Jeanne-Louise  herself.  It 
was  an  unusual  ring — two,  in  fact — the  first 
very  timid,  so  that  you  could  hardly  hear 
it,  the  second,  after  a  long  pause,  very  loud. 
Jeanne-Louise,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had  been 


expecting  something  to  happen  ever  since 
she  came  back  from  the  Cathedral  over- 
night, for  without  looking  at  him  she  had 
noticed  something  in  the  young  man's  face 
that  suggested  it.  So  when  the  bell  rang 
the  second  time  she  hurried  to  answer  it, 
her  heart  in  her  mouth  without  knowing 
why,  although  dear  Cousin  Adele  called  to 
her  from  the  upper  window  as  usual. 

"  Do  not  open,  Jeanne-Louise,"  she  cried. 
*'  It  may  be  foreigners.  I  am  convinced 
from  their  manner  of  ringing  the  bell  that 
ihej  aTQ-etratigers.'^  In  which  she  was  quite 
right,  as  you  shall  hear. 

Jeanne-Marie  may  not  have  heard,  for 
she  did  not  obey.  Instead  she  undid  the 
heavy  bars,  her  heart  still  beating  unaccount- 
ably fast,  and  opened  the  door.  It  was  the 
strange  young  man. 

Evidently  he  had  not  expected  to  see 
Jeanne-Louise,  for  at  the  sight  of  her  face 
his  own  went  suddenly  crimson  and  his 
whole  long  body  seemed  to  wriggle.  He 
snatched  off  his  hat  and  his  eyes  goggled 
and  his  mouth  opened,  though  no  words 
came  from  it  and  altogether  he  looked  very 
ridiculous. 

*'  What  do  you  want  ?  "  asked  Jeanne- 
Louise,  regarding  him  calmly  and  coldly, 
just  as  though  she  had  never  seen  him  before. 

The  young  man  said  nothing,  though  his 
face  grew,  if  possible,  more  crimson  and  his 
eyes  goggled  more  preposterously. 

Jeanne-Louise  looked  at  him  with  her 
eyebrows  slightly  raised  and  her  head  the 
least  bit  on  one  side  as  though  patiently 
awaiting  an  answer.  He  had  intended,  we 
may  suppose,  to  ask  permission  to  see  over 
the  house,  so  that  it  may  have  been  for- 
tunate for  him  that  he  was  struck  dumb  and 
could  only  crumple  his  hat  between  his 
hands  until  it  had  entirely  lost  its  shape. 

Jeanne-Louise,  her  eyebrows  even  higher 
than  before,  began  to  close  the  door,  though 
not  very  fast,  lest  he  might  have  something 
important  to  say. 

"  Why  did  you  ring  ?  "  she  asked 
patiently,  as  though  speaking  to  a  child, 
her  hand  on  the  latch. 

The  young  man  spoke  at  last,  so  loudly 
that  he  might  almost  be  said  to  roar.  "  I — 
I — I  wanted  to  tell  you  that  I  love  you," 
and  his  voice  was  so  loud  that  Medor,  who 
had  been  detained  on  some  business  of  his 
own,  was  roused  to  a  sense  of  duty  and 
rushed  yapping  across  the  courtyard.  Per- 
haps he  frightened  the  young  man,  for 
without  awaiting  a  reply,  he  turned  and 
ran — positively  ran — down  the  imfasse  until 
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he  reached  the  parvis  of  the  Cathedral  and 
disappeared  round  the  corner. 

Jeanne-Louise  closed  the  door  and  walked 
sedately  towards  the  house.  Only  once  she 
paused,  to  call  up  to  dear  Cousin  Adele  at 
the  window.  "  You  had  reason,  my  cousin. 
It  was  only  an  Islander." 

"  You  sent  him  away  ?  " 

Jeanne-Louise  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
**  But — ^you  see." 

She  decided  after  consideration  that  she 
would  not  allow  the  young  man's  presump- 
tion to  keep  her  away  from  the  Cathedral, 
even  though  she  had  to  go  alone,  Melanie 
being  prevented  by  her  tic,  while  it  was  dear 
Cousin  Adele's  day  for  receiving  the  visits 
of  her  friends.  The  young  man  would  never 
dare  to  present  himself  there.  If  he  did — 
well,  he  must  be  taught  how  a  jeune  jille 
bien  elevee  checks  such  presumption. 

It  is  doubtful  if  a  more  impossible  young 
man  could  have  been  found  in  all  the  San- 
togne,  considered  as  a  suitor  for  the  hand 
of  dear  Cousin  Adele's  ward.  Not  only  was 
he  an  Stranger  and  not,  apparently,  ashamed 
of  it,  he  was  neither  serieux  nor  bien  Sieve, 
as  his  manner  of  introducing  himself  showed 
only  too  clearly.  He  was  not  noble,  being 
indeed  the  son  of  some  roturier  or  other,  who 
owned  iron-foundries  somewhere  in  the  Pays 
de  Galles — as  though  a  mere  iron-founder 
could  possibly  be  a  match  for  the  last  repre- 
sentative of  the  families  of  Coetalon  and 
Clissy  and  Chastel-Bievre.  He  had  come 
to  Biort  to  study  his  trade  in  the  great 
foundries  of  the  Societe  Metallurgique  Bior- 
taise — which  [everyone  knows  is  little  more 
than  a  succursale  of  some  American  concern 
— and  there  he  actually  worked  with  his 
hands,  as  though  he  were  an  artisan.  He 
had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  money,  declaring 
when  things  reached  that  point  that  it  was 
quite  unnecessary  to  talk  about  a  dot  as  he 
had  plenty  for  both — an  insult  in  itself 
which  dear  Cousin  Adele  could  scarcely  be 
expected  to  forgive.  Lastly,  when  he  con- 
trived in  some  perfidious  manner  to  have 
himself  presented  to  Mademoiselle  Du 
Chastel-Bievre — we  can  only  hope  that 
Jeanne- Louise  did  not  suggest  it  to  him — 
by  no  less  a  person  than  Madame  la  Generale 
de  Pouillot-Bellerive,  wife  of  the  officer 
commanding  the  Biort  garrison  and  herself 
Dame  Presidente  of  the  Biort  League  of  the 
White  Banner — when,  I  say,  he  managed  to 
force  his  way  into  the  Hotel  Ducatel  he 
committed  within  five  minutes  the  worst 
crime  in  all  dear  Cousin  Adele's  calendar 
without  so  much  as  a  blush.     He  spoke  of 


Joan  the  Maid  with  a  cheerful,  even  patronis- 
ing affection,  "  as  though  she  were  his 
younger  sister,"  declared  dear  Cousin  Adele 
later,  and  commented  casually,  "  She  ought 
to  have  been  an  English  girl;  in  fact,*  we 
almost  look  upon  her  as  one  nowadays,  you 
know." 

What  Jeanne-Louise  could  see  in  such  a 
perfectly  impossible  young  man  none  of  the 
older  ladies  of  Biort  could  imagine.  Un- 
fortunately see  something  she  did — "  Ah — 
these  modern  girls  !  "  as  Madame  Tancq- 
Desepinettes  would  cry  with  uplifted  hands 
— ^showed  herself  a  very  monster  of  obstinacy 
and,  to  cut  a  long  story  short,  married  her 
impossible  young  man  in  defiance  of  Heaven 
and  Earth,  became,  of  all  terrible  fates, 
Madame  Edouard  Boucquarnane  (as  it  is 
absurdly  pronounced,  though  spelt  even 
more  absurdly  B-U-C-H-A-N-A-N),  and  de- 
parted with  her  husband  to  his  cold  and 
foggy  island,  without  anyone  being  able  to 
do  anything  at  all  to  stop  her. 

That,  of  course — one  must  be  fair — was 
very  largely  the  fault  of  the  wicked  Kadicals 
who,  by  denying  dear  Cousin  Adele's  rela- 
tionship to  Jeanne-Louise,  made  it  impos- 
sible for  her  to  forbid  the  marriage,  as  she 
could  otherwise  have  done  as  head  of  the 
Chastel-Bievre  family,  so  that  Jeanne  need 
not  so  much  as  ask  for  her  consent  or  that 
of  any  other  living  being. 

To  the  general  disappointment  of  her 
friends  Mademoiselle  Adele  seldom  referred 
to  the  matter  after  Jeanne-Louise's  depar- 
ture. Once  only,  in  the  presence  of  Madame 
Tancq-Desepinette  and  a  few  other  of  her 
intimates,  she  unbosomed  herself.  Never, 
she  declared,  did  she  wish  to  hear  the  name 
of  Madame  Boucquarnane  mentioned  in  her 
presence  ;  never  again  would  she  speak  to 
any  Stranger  whatever  and  never  would  she 
receive  any  person  into  the  Hotel  Ducatel 
who  could  speak  one  word  of  any  language 
but  French.  Beyond  that  she  had  no  more 
to  say  and  hoped  that  her  dear  friends 
would  not  again  mention  the  subject. 

It  was  some  six  months  after  the  tragedy 
that  Melanie  received  her  first  warning  that 
all  was  not  well  with  her  mistress.  It 
seemed  a  small  matter  at  first — simply  that 
Mademoiselle  Adele  seemed  to  lose  interest 
in  her  war  against  the  official  guides.  From 
a  certain  lack  of  acerbity  in  her  correspon- 
dence with  the  authorities  it  grew  until  the 
time  came  when  she  would  scarcely  lift  her 
head  at  the  sound  of  the  bell  and  it  was  left 
to  Melanie  to  uphold  the  inviolacy  of  the 
Hotel  Ducatel.     By  that  time  she  had  no 
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doubt  that  Mademoiselle  was  failing.  Three 
months  later  Mademoiselle  took  to  her  bed 
and  there  lay  so  quietly  and  displayed  so 
little  interest  in  the  things  of  this  life  that 
her  departure  from  it  seemed  only  a  matter 
of  days. 


"  But — you  consider  then — that  if  it  were 
possible  to  arouse  her  interest — to  make  her 

more    contented    with   life "    suggested 

Melanie,  thoughtfully. 

"  Exactly,"  agreed  the  doctor.  **  To 
arouse  her  interest  in  life.     It  is  en  effet,  more 


■  ■  ^'^'^^l/^J^ 


*  But — but '  cried  Mademoiselle,  really  roused  at  last  from  her  torpor.     '  What  in  the  worid  is  this  ?  * 


"  There  is  no  organic  disease,"  said  M. 
le  Docteur  Vessinet,  not  once  but  many 
times,  to  the  anxious  Melanie.  "  It  is — 
how  shall  I  put  it  to  you  ?  It  is  that 
she  has  no  longer  the  desire  to  live.  And 
that,  Mademoiselle  Melanie,  in  a  woman  no 
longer  young,  is  the  most  incurable  of  all 
diseases." 


a  matter  for  a  priest  than  for  a  pliysician." 

"  Tiens — to    arouse    her    interest,"    said 

Melanie  again.     *'  I  am  neither  a  priest  nor 

a  physician,  look  you— but — it  appears  to 

me "     And   for   the   rest   of   that   day 

Melanie  performed  her  household  duties 
with  something  of  the  air  of  a  general 
plotting  a  campaign. 
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It  was  perhaps  a  week  later.  Melanie 
was  sitting  by  the  bedside  of  her  old  friend, 
who  lay  passive,  scarcely  answering  or  seem- 
ing to  hear  her  efforts  to  amuse,  to  enlighten, 
even  to  annoy,  to  do  anything  that  might 
rout  that  growing  lethargy.  Suddenly  the 
garden  bell  jangled  sharply. 

Melanie  sprang  excitedly  from  her  chair. 
"  It  is  that  scoundrel  Touxdoux  at  his  old 
tricks  again,"  she  cried.  "  I  shall  have 
something  to  say  to  him,  I  promise  you. 
And  Madame  will,  of  course,  write  at  once  to 
M.  le  Conamissaire  of  Police." 

Actually  she  wronged — and  knew  that  she 
wronged — the  worthy  M.  Touxdoux,  for, 
since  it  had  become  known  that  Mademoi- 
selle Duchatel  was  ill,  there  had  been  a 
marked  falling  off  in  the  unwelcome  atten- 
tions of  the  official  guides.  One  is,  after  all, 
a  Santongeotte  !     Que  Diable  !  ! 

Mademoiselle  raised  her  hand,  slowly  and 
wearily.  "  Admit  them,  Melanie,"  she  mur- 
mured. '*  That  Touxdoux  has  his  living  to 
make,  as  well  as  another." 

*'  Mais,  Madame  !  "  Melanie  looked  at 
her  in  frank  despair. 

*'  After  all — it  is  only  natural  that  people 
should  wish  to  visit  a  house  so  famous. 
Admit  them,  Melanie,  if  they  are  not  Strangers 

— for   that   I   have   sworn   and "     She 

murmured  something  incoherent  about  keep- 
ing her  oath  and  relapsed  into  silence  again. 

Melanie  went  slowly  from  the  room  shak- 
ing her  head.  A  minute  later  Medor's  shrill 
outcry  seemed  to  show  that  battle  had  been 
joined,  but  even  then  Mademoiselle  did  not 
stir. 

Three  minutes  later  still  Melanie  re-entered 
the  room,  an  excitement  that  was  not 
feigned  on  her  every  feature.  /'  Madame," 
she  cried,  "  Madame — there  is  a  nipnsieur 
who  demands  to  see  you." 

"  To  see  me  ?  "  asked  Mademoiselle  Adele, 
with  little  show  of  interest.  "It  is  some 
malentendu.     Who  should  want  to  see  me  ?  " 

"  Mais,  Madame — he  insists.  He  will  take 
no  denial.  He  declares — figure  to  yourself 
— he  declares  himself  a  Chastel-Bievre — one 
of  the  old  family — one  of  those  for  whom 
Madame  has  so  long  been  searching." 

**  Is  he  from  England  ?  "  asked  her  mis- 
tress in  the  same  blank  voice  which  Melanie 
had  come  to  dread. 

"  But  no,  indeed !  He  is  no  foreigner," 
she  answered  none  the  less  defiantly.  "  He 
cannot  speak  one  word  of  Anglishe — or  of 
any  other  foreign  language." 

How  Melanie  had  become  aware  of  this 
she  did  not  trouble  to  explain.     At  least 


she  was  rewarded  for  her  subterfuge,  if  such 
it  were.  Mademoiselle  Adele  showed  a  real 
if  faint  interest,  even  made  an  effort  to  sit 
erect.  "  A  Chastel-Bievre — who  is  a  French- 
man," she  said.  "  Then  it  is  his  right  to 
be  received  by  the  head  of  the  family.  Give 
me  my  peignoir,  Melanie,  and  brush  mv 
hair." 

Melanie  obeyed,  her  fingers  trembling  so 
that  she  could  scarcely  hold  the  brush,  and, 
her  task  completed,  hurried  from  the  room. 
There  was  a  short  interval  of  silence  and  a 
ceremonial  tapping  sounded  outside  the 
door. 

"  Entrez  done  !  "  cried  Mademoiselle 
Adele. 

The  door  opened  slowly  and  the  voice  of 
Melanie  was  heard.  ''  Monsieur  Antoine," 
she  announced  importantly.  "  Monsieur 
Antoine  Bou — Bouq — Monsieur  Antoine  in 
fact,  to  wait  upon  Madame." 

The  door  opened  further  and  Melanie 
came  in,  carrying  in  her  arms  an  extremely 
pink  baby. 

"  But— but "      cried      Mademoiselle, 

really  roused  at  last  from  her  torpor. 
"  What  in  the  world  is  this  ?  " 

'*  This,  Madame,"  repeated  Melanie 
proudly.  "  This,  I  say,  is  Monsieur  Antoine, 
the  youngest  of  Madame's  family.  He  is, 
indeed,  not  yet  a  year  old.  And  see,  it  is 
as  I  assured,  Madame.  Not  one  word  of 
English  can  he  speak  or  understand." 

And  Monsieur  Antoine,  as  though  to  con- 
firm her  words,  blew  a  bubble  and  voiced  a 
"  Gloo — gloo — gloo  "that  certainly  was  not 
English  as  generally  understood. 


If  you  are  one  of  those  people  skilled  in 
drawing  the  exact  balance  between  benefits 
and  injuries,  you  will  be  able  to  decide  for 
yourself  whether  or  no  Mademoiselle  Adele 
Du  Chastel-Bievre  showed  weakness  in  for- 
getting her  old  dislike  of  the  etranger  and 
especially  of  the  Islanders  after  the  coming 
of  little  Antoine.  For  though,  on  the  one 
hand,  apart  from  more  ancient  injuries,  to 
them  she  owed  the  loss — temporary  though 
it  proved — of  Jeanne-Louise,  it  was  to  them 
— more  exactly  perhaps  to  Jeanne-Louise's 
study  of  their  island  history — that  she  was 
able  to  receive  that  young  nobleman — not 
to  speak  of  his  father  and  mother,  who 
might  be  regarded  as  his  entourage — with- 
out feeling  that  she  had  in  the  slightest 
'degree  derogated  from  her  fixed  resolve 
never  to  receive  under  her  roof  one  who 
spoke    that    perfidious    tongue.     You    wilt 
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remember,  of  course,  that  the  passage  taken 
advantage  of  by  Jeanne-Louise  details  how 
a  certain  Roi  Edouard,  having  promised  his 
Welsh  subjects  a  Prince  who  should  speak 
no  language  but  their  own — of  course  you 
know  it  and  it  is  needless  for  me  to  recall 
it  to  you. 

At  least  receive  him  she  did,  and  now,  if 
you  should  happen  to  visit  the  ancient  and 
famous  city  of  Biort  at  any  time  when  the 
English  schools  are  closed  for  the  holidays 
and  should  be  privileged  to  obtain  an  intro- 
duction to  Mademoiselle  Adele  Du  Chastel- 
Bievre,  chatelaine  of  the  ancient  Hotel 
Ducatel  in  that  city,  it  is  quite  on  the  cards 
that  she  will  introduce  you — his  being  the 
higher  rank — to  a  small,  fair-haired  (possibly 
rather  grubby)  boy  with  very  yellow  hair 
and  dark  blue  eyes  with  unexpectedly  dark 
lashes.  If  so,  she  will  certainly  explain  to 
you  that  he  is  her  little  cousin  Antoine, 


representative  of  the  three  great  houses  of 
Coetalon,  Clissy  and  Chastel-Bievre  and — 
in  the  days  to  come,  when  France  returns 
to  her  ancient  allegiance — 27th  marquis  of 
the  last-named  Seigneury,  which  by  special 
decretal  of  the  Holy  Eoman  Empire  de- 
scends, exceptionally,  through  the  female 
line.  •  If  she  forgets  to  add  that  he  is 
on  the  paternal  side  a  Boucquarnane 
(so  pronounced,  though'  absurdly  spelt 
B-U-C-H-A-N-A-N),  it  will  be  not  in  the 
least  because  she  has  any  prejudice  against 
the  name  but  simply  because  the  other  in- 
formation seems  to  her  very  much  the  more 
important  and  interesting.  Also  she  will  not 
think  of  informing  you  that  the  small  Marquis 
with  the  unpronounceable  patronymic  is  the 
light  of  her  eyes — but  that  you  will  be  able 
to  see  for  yourself. 

En  effet,  Messieurs  et  ^ Dames — dear  Cousin 
Adele  has  recovered  her  interest  in  life. 
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A  BIRD  SANCTUARY. 

MY  garden  does  not  hold  a  cat, 
My  terrier,  Binks,  has  seen  to  that. 
And  so  the  birds,  from  morn  till  night 
Make  it  a  garden  of  delight. 

The  blackbirds  flute  at  early  dawn 
Before  the  light  is  really  born  ; 

And  all  day  long  the  thrushes  sing, 
Their  voices  gladden  everything  ! 


A  chaffinch  whistles  tirelessly 
His  little,  flustered  melody  ; 

The  robin  pipes  his  tender  lay. 
And  tits  and  finches  chirp  all  day. 


For  all  the  birds  are  safe,  you  see 
In  every  creeper,  bush  and  tree  ; 

Because  my  garden  holds  no  cat ; 

— ^My  terrier,  Binks,  has  seen  to  that  ? 

L.   G.   MOBERLY. 


*,- 


'  I  found  some  money  in  the  pocTcet  ol  your  navy  coat,  Miss  Joan,'  said  the  maid.     *  There  were  four  £1 
notes.'  ,  ,  ,     *  Money,  Parker  ?     I'm  sure  I  never — let  me  see  it.'  " 
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SHILLINGSWORTH 
«   OF  COPPER  ^ 
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By  GORDON  COATES 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    WILMOT    LUNT  ® 


THE  mirror -lined  walls  of  the  tailor's 
fitting-room  reflected  a  well-set-up, 
grey-eyed,  fair  young  man  in  a  dis- 
creetly dark  and  perfectly  tailored  lounge 
suit.  If  the  time-honoured  epithet  "  fault- 
less "  cannot  be  applied  to  his  appearance, 
it  is  because  no  man  considers  himself 
faultlessly  dressed  in  a  brand-new  suit,  new 
shirt,  new  collar,  new  tie,  new  shoes,  new 
socks,  and — no,  forget  the  underwear  ;  the 
catalogue  of  newness  ends  with  the  hat. 
After  eighteen  months  without  a  job  one 
cannot  buy  everything  all  at  once. 

In  eighteen  months  there  are  about  540 
days.     The    estimate    is    rough    and    rela- 


tive ;  if  the  man  who  works  it  out  is  out 
of  work,  his  answer  will  be  nearer  five 
thousand.  And  on  each  day,  in  every 
newspaper,  the  "  Wants  "  columns  provide 
a  sensational  serial.  By  the  expenditure 
of  ink,  paper,  ingenuity  and  postage,  any- 
one who  feels  fitted  for  the  part  may  become 
a  protagonist.  The  action,  when  it  occurs, 
is  thrilling ;  it  may  lead  to  interviews, 
managerial  apartments,  even  to  a  full 
board-room  of  directors.  One  never  knows. 
But  each  chapter  ends  with  the  words : 
"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Blank.  We  will  let  you 
Jcnow.^' 

Philip    Cranston   had   received   a   salary 
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of  five  hundred  a  year — until  his -firm  and 
his  job  went  smash.  For  eighteen  months 
he  had  eked  out  his  savings  and  thanked 
God  that  he  was  not  married.  The  rest 
of  that  story  shall  be  skipped  ;  its  humilia- 
tion and  degradation  were  graven  too  deep 
on  his  face  to  need  retelling.  And  already 
it  was  being  erased.  Brand-new  clothes 
have  a  tonic  effect.  So  has  the  knowledge 
that  one  has  landed  a  job  at  last.  For  he 
had  landed  a  job — or,  rather,  a  friend  with 
influence  had  landed  one  for  him. 

Hanging  on  a  hook  in  the  cubicle  was 
another  suit,  fashioned  by  the  same  tailor 
two  years  before.  It  had  been  carefully 
tended,  but  its  bloom  was  gone.  The  morn- 
ing-coated cutter  delicately  hinted  that  it 
might  with  advantage  be  pressed. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Cranston,  taking  up 
his  wash-leather  gloves — resurrected  and 
washed — "  I'll  leave  it,  and  break  in  this 
new  outfit  at  once.  By  the  way,  I  hope 
you  haven't  descended  to  this  vulgar, 
ultra-modern  method  of  demanding  pay- 
ment on  the  spot  ?  " 

The  attendant  smiled  deprecatingly,  and 
gracefully  waived  the  point.  "  To  our 
regular  patrons,  sir,  we  always  allow  the 
usual  credit." 

"  Good  !  "  said  Cranston,  lightly.  But. 
he  knew  at  once  that  he  had  committed  a 
solecism  of  which  in  his  more  prosperous 
days  he  would  never  have  been  guilty. 
In  that  exclusive  establishment  the  bill 
was  an  unmentionable  subject ;  one  paid 
— emphatically  one  paid  ;  but  the  beau- 
tiful theory  was  that  patrons  were  above 
suspicion,  and  Time  existed  not. 

"  We  have  your  new  address,  sir,"  went 
on  the  morning-coated  dandy.  "  Your 
other  suit  shall  be  sent  there  as  soon  as 
possible." 

Perfection  of  mien  and  tone  !  Despise 
it  not,  you  who  have  never  known  the 
insolence  and  casual  contempt  of  wage- 
earning  underlings  for  the  man  who  no 
longer  "  belongs."  The  "  sir  "  and  bows 
with  which  he  was  wafted  through  the  door 
were  sweet  music  and  soothing  balm  to 
Philip  Cranston. 

He  strode  down  the  street  with  swinging 
gait.  The  subtle,  melancholy  air  of  defeat 
which  had  clung  about  him  for  so  many  heart- 
breaking months  was  gone.  The  new  suit 
had  done  the  trick.  He  was  stamped  once 
more  as  one  who,  holding  a  niche  in  the 
world,  was  entitled  to  his  own  self-respect. 

Six  months'  probation  on  £5  a  week, 
and  then  a  salary  of  £400  a  year,  with  incre- 


ments rising  in  four  years  to  £800.  And 
excellent  prospects  after  that.  All  due  to 
luck — sheer  luck  ! — and  the  loyalty'  of  a 
single  remaining  friend.  But  he  knew  that 
he  could  hold  the  job  down.  He  had  had 
a  week  of  it — a  week  in  the  old  suit  that 
had  been  tended  carefully  for  just  such  a 
purpose. 

It  was  now  one  o'clock  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, and  in  Cranston's  pocket,  besides 
some  small  change,  were  five  £1  notes,  the 
first  draught  from  the  new  fount  of  wealth. 
The  last  dregs  of  his  savings  had  gone  in 
haberdashery  and  shoes.  Yes,  it  had  been 
as  close  a  thing  as  that. 

He  turned  into  Piccadilly,  and  slackened 
his  pace  to  the  leisurely  stroll  of  a  man- 
about-town.  He  felt  and  looked  the  part. 
It  amused  him  to  indulge  the  fancy ;  the 
glances  of  passers-by  encouraged  him  ;  and 
the  knowledge  that  he  had  five  pounds  in 
his  pocket,  and  would  have  a  week  hence 
another  five  pounds,  gave  him  the  calm 
assurance  of  one  who  possesses  limitless 
wealth.  He  could  even  afford  luncheon  in 
a  fashionable  restaurant. 

But  the  prudence  that  had  borne  him 
safely  through  eighteen  parsimonious  months 
asserted  itself,  and  he  entered  a  tea-shop. 
It  was  the  busy  hour,  and  the  place  was 
crowded  with  the  usual  Saturday  morning 
West  End  shoppers.  All  the  tables  were 
occupied.  He  seated  himself  opposite  a 
man  who,  he  saw,  was  preparing  to  leave. 
In  another  moment  he  had  the  table  to 
himself. 

A  newspaper  lay  on  the  table.  Cran- 
ston took  it  up,  and  observed  lying  beneath, 
evidently  left  as  a  tip,  a  large  pile  of  coppers. 
He  counted  them  with  his  eye.  There 
were  twelve  pennies — a  shillingsworth  of 
copper  !     No  ordinary  tip  for  a  tea-shop  ! 

He  was  reading  the  newspaper  when  a 
movement  drew  his  attention.  A  girl  had 
slipped  into  the  vacant  seat  opposite. 
Cranston  glanced  at  her,  and  immediately 
returned  to  his  paper.  He  was  never 
one  to  stare  at  a  woman.  He  was,  indeed, 
woman-shy  ;  but  he  might  have  been  for- 
given for  staring  now,  for  the  girl  had  a 
singularly  fragile  wistful  beauty.  She  was 
dressed  plainly  and  quietly  in  a  navy 
costume  and  a  close-fitting  felt  hat.  She 
might  have  been  a  girl  from  one  of  the  depart- 
ment stores,  or  an  actress  who  was  "  resting," 
or — genteel  word  ! — a  lady.  Undoubtedly 
she  was  a  lady,  for  a  navy  costume  is  the 
most  useful  garb  for  poor  genteel  woman- 
hood the  world  over. 
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Again  a  movement  attracted  Cranston's 
notice.  But  this  time  he  did  not  look  at 
the  girl's  face.  It  was  her  hand  that, ^ from 
cover  of  his  newspaper,  he  was  watching. 
The  girl  had  withdrawn  her  glove,  and 
her  left  hand  rested  on  the  table,  ringless, 
thin,  white.  It  closed  stealthily  over  the 
pile  of  pennies  lying  there,  and  slipped 
them  swiftly  into  a  handbag. 

Before  he  could  control  himself,  his 
startled  eyes  had  met  the  equally  startled 
eyes  of  the  girl,  and  he  stared — stared  so 
that  confusion  mantled  to  crimson  in  her 
face.  Her  lips  trembled  with  mortification. 
She  looked  thin  and  delicate.  It  did  not 
require  the  trained  eye  of  a  doctor  to  per- 
ceive the  traces  of  recent  illness.  Or  was 
it  starvation  ? 

In  a  desperate  effort  to  collect  herself  she 
stammered,  "  I — you  don't — you  mustn't — " 
"  Forgive  me,"  he  put  in,  gently.  "  I 
ought  not  to  have  seen  it.  And  I  don't 
blame  you.  I  expect  I  should  do  the  same 
myself  if  I  were  driven  to  it." 

He  saw  a  waitress  approaching,  and  went 
on  swiftly :  *'  Listen,  you  must  have  lunch 
with  me.  I  quite  understand.  You  were 
desperate  and  intended  to  have  something 
to  eat  whatever  happened,  and  the  sight  of 
that  pile  of  copper  was  too  much  for  you. 
Please  do  me  the  honour  of  lunching  with 

me.     I'm  disgustingly  rich  and " 

The  waitress  was  upon  them.  Cranston 
calmly  proceeded  to  order  what  he  con- 
sidered were  the  choicest  and  most  nourish- 
ing items  on  the  menu.  The  girl  watched 
him  with  eyes  suddenly  very  bright  and 
grateful.  It  is  not  every  day  that  one 
meets  a  Galahad  in  a  tea-shop. 

"  And  now,"  said  Cranston,  when  the 
waitress  had  gone,  "  permit  me  to  intro- 
duce myself — Philip  Cranston,  at  your  ser- 
vice. I  will  promise  to  behave  as  a 
gentleman,  although  I  am  sadly  out  of 
practice." 

The  girl  looked  at  him  in  surprise.  "  Out 
of  practice  ?  "  she  asked. 

A  bad  break,  that !  For  eighteen  months 
he  had  shrunk  from  confiding  his  hideous 
secret,  and  now  it  was  on  the  point  of 
betrayal. 

He  thought  rapidly. 

If  he  told  her  the  truth  about  himself, 
she  would  want  to  repay  him  later,  and  he 
did  not  wish  to  be  repaid.  The  girl's 
voice  was  modulated  and  cultured.  What- 
ever the  world  had  done  to  her,  she  was  still 
a  gentlewoman  with  a  gentlewoman's  code, 
and  he  knew  the  bitter  exactions  that  code 


entailed.  Later  she  would  have  made 
confession  and  restitution  to  the  waitress. 
She  should  not  mafce  xestitution  to  him. 

"  It  is  difficult  for  an  idler  to  be  a  gentle- 
man," he  explained.  That  was  the  line  to 
take.  He  was  dressed  and  cast  for  a  part, 
and  it  was  up  to  him  to  play  it. 

"  That  sounds  rather  cynical,"  she  smiled. 
"  But  I  suppose  you  don't  mean  it." 

He  waved  a  hand  airily.^  ---My  deaxyoung 
lady — by  the  way,  you  haven't  told  me 
your  name  yet." 

The  girl's  eyes  were  twinkling  very  brightly 
now.  She  laughed  ingenuously.  "  You 
may  call  me — Miss  Joan,"  she  replied, 
demurely. 

*'  Thank  heaven  for  a  singular  name.  The 
plural  would  be  inappropriate." 

"And  now  tell  me  about  yourself,"  she 
suggested.  **  I  think  you  said  that  you 
were  disgustingly  rich." 

"  Oh,  I  am.  You'd  be  surprised,"  said 
he — and  encouraged  the  feeling  that  he 
spoke  the  truth.  Also  he  admired  her 
adroitness  in  choosing  a  topic  far  removed 
from  herself.  Evidently  she,  too,  was 
anxious  to  avoid  the  confiding  of  shameful 
details. 

"  Then  you  must  be  a  very  fortunate 
young  man,"  observed  Miss  Joan.  "  How 
do  you  spend  your  money  and  your  time  ?  " 
*'  Well,  chiefly  on  myself." 
*'  I  can't  believe  that,"  she  protested. 
"  I'm  sure  it  isn't  true.  Tell  me  what  you 
have  done  during  the  past  year." 

He  writhed  inwardly.  Queer  how  every- 
one asked  him  that !  And  queerer  still  how 
morbidly  sensitive  he  was  about  it.  What 
had  he  done  during  the  past  year  ? 

"  Well,"  he  began,  "  I  got  up  each  morn- 
ing and  read  the  newspaper.  And  then  I 
went  to — to  my  club  and  read  all  the  other 
newspapers.  It's  really  frightfully  mter- 
esting  having  nothing  to  do.  There's  the 
problem  of  where  to  lunch,  and  how  to 
lunch.  And  clothes — the  amount  of  cara 
and  thought  we  leisured  men  are  com- 
pelled to  devote  to  clothes  is  appalling. 
And  keeping  an  eye  on  our  investments — 
that's  another  worry.  And  paying  calls, 
you  know — a  dreadful  bore  !  Altogether 
it  has  been  a  very  busy,  harassing  year." 
She  shook  her  head.  "  I  know  that  I'm 
being  very  inquisitive  and  impertinent," 
she  said,  "and  you  are  quite  right  to  re- 
taliate by  being  trivial  and  flippant.  But 
I'm  really  very  interested  in  rich  young 
men.  They're  so  very  rare  nowadays,  don't 
you  think  ? — the  nice  sort,  I  mean." 

AA 
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He  laughed  uneasily.     "  I  suppose  they  not,  she  must  not,  know  the  price  he  had 

are,  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it."  to  pay.     So  be  it !     Wealth  should  swell 

"  Very  well,  won't  you  tell  me,  please,  the  theme. 
-  how  a  young  man   of  means   and  leisure  So  he  took  his  fences  cleanly  and  hunted 

really  spends  his  time  ?  "  with   the   best.     And   having   stabled   the 


He  made  an  effort.  If  he  failed  now  his 
secret  wouM  surely  be  discovered,  and  she 
would  insist  on  repaying  him.  Besides,  he 
was  formulating  a  plan  that  involved  more 
than  the  cost  of  a  luncheon.     She  would 


horses,  he  collected  golf  sticks  and  shooting 
boxes  and  country-house  parties  and  friends 
with  yachts.  He  went  touring  in  Europe 
and  gambling  at  "  Monte."  Forgive  him 
if  you  can.     Life  for  him  had  taken  a  rosy 
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hue,  and  a  man  must  live  according  to  his 
lights. 

On  one  point  only  was  he  weak.  He 
knew  that  the  men  who  did  these  things 
were,  for  the  most  part,  on  holiday.  For 
the  rest  of  their  time  they  worked,  and 
worked  hard ;  they  were  business  men, 
politicians,    or    in    some    profession.    But 


"  It  all  sounds  so  aimless  and  futile,*' 
she  said  once.  "  Have  you  no  desire  to 
do  something  more  useful  ?  There  are  so 
many  things  in  the  world  still  waiting  to  be 
done." 

"  And  so  many  useful  people  anxious  to 
do  them.  A  dreadful  crowd.  Someone  has 
to  stand  aside  and  make  way  for  them. 


•*  Again  a  movement  attracted  Cranston's  notice.     But  this  time  he  did  not  look  at  the  girra  face.    It  wbm 
her  hand  that,  from  cover  of  his  newspaper,  he  was  watching." 

somehow  he  could  think  of  no  serious  occu-  So,  you    see,    I    have    been    useful,   after 

pation  for  a  young  man  of  means  and  leisure,  all." 

As   the   meal   proceeded,    and   the   host         "I   don't   mean    earning   money,"   per- 

prattled  on,  an  expression  of  sadness  gradu-  sisted  the  girl.     "  If  you  have  lots  of  money, 

ally  clouded  the  girl's  face,  and  she  seemed  it  is  right  that  you  should  let  someone  else 

to  become  more  silent  and  withdrawn.  have  a  chance.    But  there  is  such  a  thing 
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as  working  for  others.  Don't  you  see  what 
I  mean  1  " 

"  Don't  you  believe  it,"  he  replied,  with 
sudden  bitterness  of  recollection.  **  Have 
you  ever  tried  to  persuade  people  to  let 
yoit  work  for  them  ?  But  of  course  you 
have—and  look  what  they've  done  to  you;'* 

She  flinched  as  from  a  blow,  and  lowered 
her  eyes.  "  Now  you're  mixing  two  en- 
tirely different  things,"  she  said,  gently. 

He  kicked  himself  for  a  clumsy,  blunder- 
ing fool.  "  I — I  beg  your  pardon.  I 
didn't  mean  that.  Look  here,  don't  let  us 
argue  any  more.  Myself  as  a  topic  is  not 
very  pleasant.  We'll  choose  something 
else." 

They  found  that  there  were,  upon  other 
subjects,  many  views  they  shared  in  com- 
mon. But  the  luncheon  drew  to  a  close, 
the  waitress  got  two  shillings  for  herself, 
and  i^e  two  walked  to  the  door  without 
having  disclosed  the  truth  that  would  be  even 
more  unpalatable  than  the  fiction. 

To  settle  the  bill,  Cranston  broke  into 
one  of -his  precious  notes.  The  plan  that 
had  been  formulating  in  his  mind  through- 
out the  meal  he  now  proceeded  dexterously 
to  execute.  The  girl  was  wearing  a  plain 
and  serviceable-looking  costume,  and-t-yes, 
there  it  was — miracle  of  miracles,  it  had  a 
pocket !  In  slipped  his  four  remaining 
notes,  and  he  felt  as  guilty  as  a  pickpocket. 

In  the  street.  Miss  Joan  turned  to  him 
with  her  smiling,  level  gaze,  and  shyly 
tendered  a  hand. 

"  Thank  you  for  a  very  pleasing  experi- 
ence," she  said,  frankly.  "  I  must  run 
away  now.  You  have  been  very,  very 
kind,  Mr.  Cranston." 

They  shook  hands  cordially,  and  he 
murmured  something  about  a  man  waiting 
for  him  at  his  club.  He  watched  her  hurry- 
ing westward  until  she  was  lost  among  the 
crowd.  Then  he,  too,  went  his  way,  and 
tried  to  recapture  the  exaltation  of  an 
earlier  mood.  But  he  had  had  his  little 
hour,  and  with  that  he  must  be  content. 
He  tried  to  work  out  a  few  details  concerning 
finance,  credit,  and  the  landlady. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  and  attempt 
that  same  calculation.  From  £5  and  some 
small  change,  subtract  £4  and  the  cost  of 
luncheon  for  two  in  a  tea-shop.  What  is 
the  difference  1  An  accountant's  answer 
would  be  unsatisfactory.  He  could  not 
compute  the  difference.  £4  paid  into  the 
bank — there  is  a  ledger  for  this.  But  £4 
given  unseen  to  a  high-minded  girl  whom 
the  world  had   driven  to  the  pettiest  of 


thefts — is  there  a  ledger  ruled  for  this  ? 
Maybe  there  is.  And  maybe  Cranston 
was  content  to  subsist  for  a  week  on  the 
answer  and  the  silver  and  the  difference. 

The  day  wore  on,  and  evening  fell. 
The  lights  of  the  city  woke  to  blazon  in  the 
sky  the  praise  of  theatres  and  whisky  and 
popular  idols ;  the  streets  were  fevered 
with  the  quest  for  beauty  and  romance ; 
and  all  unperceived,  on  every  hand,  romance 
and  beauty  were  attained. 

But  he  who  might  have  mingled  in  the 
throng  had  foregone  his  holiday  from  hunger 
for  at  least  another  week,  and  had  returned 
to  his  Spartan  lodging.  That  night  he  lay 
awake  in  his  tiny  bedroom.  Somehow 
sleep  would  not  come. 

*'  Poor,  poor  little  girl,"  he  thought 
aloud.  "  I  wonder  what  drove  her  to  it  1 
She  was  rather  wonderful,  too.  Perhaps  if 
I  hadn't  been  forced  to  play  the  Caliph 
of  Baghdad  we  might — oh,  well !  Sweet 
dreams,  Scheherazade.  May  your  story  be 
a  happy  one  !  " 

Thus  spoke  the  man  who  had  lived  and 
lied  like  a  true  gentleman. 

And  at  that  same  hour,  in  one  of  the 
sedate  mansions  of  a  renowned  and  haughty 
square— in  a  bedroom  softly  carpeted  and 
warm  with  the  glow  of  shaded  lights  whose 
reflections  twinkled  here  and  there  on 
points  of  silver  and  crystal — a  young  lady 
was  being  attended  by  her  maid. 

"  I  found  some  money  in  the  pocket  of 
your  navy  coat,  Miss  Joan,"  said  the  maid. 
"  There  were  four  £1  notes." 

"  Money,  Parker  ?  I'm  sure  I  never-^ 
let  me  see  it." 

Four  £1  notes  they  were.  Nothing  less 
— and  nothing  more.  No  card  or  clue  to  tell 
whence  they  came.  But  the  girl's  face 
was  very  thoughtful  when  she  turned 
again  to  her  maid  and  said  : 

"  Parker,  I  did  a  very  mean  thing  to-day. 
Perhaps  waiters  are  right  in  saying  that 
women  are  stingy  with  tips.  I — I  went 
into  a  tea-shop,  and  then  discovered  that 
I  had  no  smaller  change  than  a  shilling. 
A  shilling  is  far  too  much  to  tip  a  waitress 
for  a  cup  of  coftee,  don't  you  think  ? 
Quite  !  So  I  tried  to  change  my  shilling 
for  a  shillings  worth  of  copper." 

"  I  don't  consider  that  mean  at  all,  Miss 
Joan,"  affirmed  Parker,  staunchly. 

"  Oh,  but  you  haven't  heard  the  half  of 
it  yet,  Parker.  And  I  don't  think  you  ever 
will.  No,  I  will  bury  my  shame  in  my  own 
bosom — and  give  £4  to  a  more  deserving 
charity.     Help  me  into  this  dress,  please." 
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"  But  aren't  you  going  to  bed,  Miss 
Joan  ?  "  asked  Parker,  solicitously.  "  You 
know  that  the  doctor " 

**  Be  silent,  Parker  !  "  commanded  Miss 
Joan,  with  mock  drama  in  her  voice.  "  Have 
you  ever  been  suspected  of  a  crime, 
Parker  ?  " 

"  Why — no,  Miss  Joan.     Certainly  not !  " 

"  Then  some  day  you  will  be.  Mark  my 
words,  Parker.  Everyone  is  suspected  of  a 
crime  of  some  kind,  sooner  or  later." 

Her  head  emerged  from  the  folds  cf  the 
dress. 

"  And  when  that  day  arrives,  Parker, 
let  us  hope  that  you  are  suspected  unjustly. 
It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  be  suspected  ani  ustly, 
but  it  is  far,  far  more  terrible  to  be  suspected 
when  you  are  guilty." 

"  I  trust  that  I  shall  always  have  a  clear 
conscience,  Miss  Joan,"  said  Parker,  vir- 
tuously. 

"  Nobody  ever  has  a  clear  conscience  at 
the  critical  moment,  Parker„  There  is  no 
smoke  without  fire.  There  was  a  critical 
moment  for  me  this  mornmg,  when  I  ought 
to  have  looked — looked  the  world  in  the 
face  and  proudly  explained  why  I  needed 
a  shillingsworth  of  copper.  But  I  couldn't. 
And  why,  Parker  ?  Because  I  was  going  to 
tip  a  waitress  threepence  instead  of  a  shil- 
ling. I  was  going  to  jew  a  poor  hard- 
working girl  out  of  her  lucky  ninepence. 
Disgraceful,  Parker  !  " 

Parker  giggled  unsympathetically.  The 
young  lady  moved  towards  the  door. 

*'  And  now  I  am  going  down  to  have  one 
of  my  brother's  cigarettes.  I  don't  care 
what  the  doctor  says.  It  is  quite  useless 
going  to  bed  unless  one  can  sleep,  and  I 
can't  sleep.  I  will  not  sleep.  You  don't 
know  the  half  of  it,  Parker.  Go  to  bed 
yourself  !  " 

Miss  Joan  Lennox  descended  to  the  library 
and  there  found,  as  she  expected,  a  young 
man  seated  at  a  table,  with  a  miniature 
avalanche  of  documents  threatening  to  over- 
whelm him, 

**  Well,  how  is  the  invalid  ?  "  he  asked, 
pushing  the  papers  aside,  and  rising.  *'  Had 
your  proteid  -  and  -  vitamin  cocktail  ?  I 
hear  that  you  ventured  out  to-day." 

"  I  went  to  the  Welfare  Centre  for  an 
hour  this  morning,"  replied  the  girl,  ''just 
to  see  how  they  were  getting  along.  Give 
me  a  cigarette,  please — and  light  one  for 
yourself,  too.  Peter,  can  you  spare  half 
an  hour  for  a  talk  with  your  little  sister  ?  " 

*'I  know,"  said  the  young  man.  "I 
can  read  it  in  your  face.     You're  going  to 


tell  me  the  bed-time  story  of  your  wicked 
life." 

For  answer,  the  girl  led  him  to  a  deep 
chair  in  the  glow  of  the  firelight,  and  planted 
him  there,  and  seated  herself  on  the  chair- 
arm,  with  one  hand  on  her  brother's 
shoulder. 

**  The  day  will  come,  Peter,"  she  began, 
**  when  I  shall  marry.  That  is  inevitable. 
You  and  I  have  so  much  money,  and  father 
will  some  day  leave  us  so  much  more,  that 
it  would  be  almost  a  crime  not  to  marry. 
If  I  were  a  poor  girl,  I  might  marry  for 
money.  I  don't  know.  I  think  I  can  under- 
stand now  why  some  girls  marry  for  money. 
But  because  I  am  rich,  I  will  never  marry 
for  anything  but  love — real  love.  Would 
you  like  me  to  tell  you  about  the  man  I 
could  love  ?  " 

The  young  man  laughed  gently,  and  held 
her  close.  "  Go  ahead,  Joan.  I  don't 
think  it  is  wise  to  form  a  mental  picture 
of  him  before  he  arrives,  but  never  mind 
that.  Tell  me  all  about  him,  and  if  I 
don't  like  it  I'll  bash  his  face  in." 

She  slid  down  until  her  head  rested  on 
his  shoulder. 

**  I  could  love  a  man  with  kind  grey  eyes 
and  fair  hair  ;  who  looks  lonely  and  sad  ; 
who  has  a  wonderful  smile  that  he  uses 
only  to  conceal  his  sadness,  and  to  brighten 
the  faces  of  others.  He  is  kind  and  cour- 
teous to  poor,  plainly-dressed  girls,  and  he 
does  not  try  to  flirt.  He  is  generous  with  the 
generosity  of  understanding,  not  of  charity — 
the  charity  that  signs  cheques.  Sometimes 
he  is  mistaken,  but  his  mistakes  arise  from 
a  comprehending  heart,  not  a  careless  mind. 
And  sometimes  he  is  imposed  upon  by 
wicked  girls  who  cannot  believe  that 
chivalry  still  flourishes  in  modern  Babylon. 

"  That  is  the  man  I  could  love.  I  would 
not  care  how  poor  he  was,  or  what  his 
prospects  were.  So  long  as  he  had  the  heart 
to  fight,  I  would  marry  him  and  help  him 
— help  him — help  him." 

Peter  Lennox  moved  uneasily  in  his  chair. 
"  It  sounds  all  right,"  he  admitted,  *'  but 
don't  you  think  you  arc  flying  too  high  ? 
He — he  seems  too  much  of  an  abstraction 
— a  paragon.  There's  always  a  catch  in 
it  somewhere,  you  know — particularly  in 
human  nature." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  girl.  "  There  is  a  catch. 
And  I  will  tell  you  about  that  catch.  I 
will  tell  you  about  someone  who  is  neither 
a  paragon  nor  an  abstraction. 

**  He  has  more  money  than  is  good  for 
him  because  he  does  not  know  how  wealth 
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should  be  employed.  He  is  a  social  but- 
terfly fluttering  from  musty  club-rooms  to 
trivial  drawing-rooms.  He  is  an  idler 
expending  his  futile  energy  on  golf-links 
and  grouse  moors  ;  an  adornment  of  yachts 
and  house-parties  ;  a  credit  to  his  tailor 
and  his  valet,  and  to  the  lawyers  and  bankers 
who  doubtless  manage  his  affairs.  And  he 
has  no  ambitions,  no  sense  of  social  duty ; 
his  only  object  in  life  is  the  gratification 
of  the  merest  whims. 

**  There  are  not  many  such  men  left  in 
England  now,  but  it  seems  to  be  my  fate 
always  to  meet  that  type.  And,  Peter,  I 
could  not  love  such  a  man,  even  if  his  eyes 
were  grey,  and  he  were  ever  so  kind  and 
courteous  and  generous  to  poor,  plainly- 
dressed  girls  whom  he  found  in  distress." 

Thus  spoke  the  Princess  who  had  played, 
at  being  a  beggar-maid,  and  had  failed  to 
find  her  Prince. 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,"  said  Peter 
Lennox.     "  But  somewhere  between  your 


paragon  and  your  waster  there  is  quite  a 
good  range  of  choice.  For  example,  a  few 
weeks  ago  I  met  a  friend  whom  I  hadn't 
seen  for  nearly  eighteen  months.  He  had 
struck  a  bad  patch — in  fact,  he  was  almost 
down  and  out,  but  too  dashed  proud  and 
sensitive  to  admit  it.  Luckily  I  was  able 
to  put  him  in  touch  with  a  decent  job. 
It's  no  good  having  influence  if  one  doesn't 
use  it,  what  ?  He  would  draw  his  first 
pay  this  morning.  It's  only  a  fiver  a  week 
at  present,  but  he'll  soon  be  getting  more. 
I  didn't  intend  to  mention  it  yet,  but  I 
would  rather  like  you  to  i^eet  him  soine  day. 
A  fellow  called  Cranston— Philip  Cranston. 
We  were  at  school  together  and  he's — why, 
Joan — Joan— what's  the  matter  ?  " 

"Nothing,  Peter,"  she  said,  at  last. 
"  Nothing  matters— not  even  a  mere  shil- 
lingsworth  of  copper.  For ,  now  I  know 
that  we  should  have  met  and  loved  in  any 
case  .  .  .  But  isn't  life  queer  and  wonder- 
ful, when  the  truth  is  told  1  " 
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BLACKTHORN  WINTER. 

/^VER  field,  over  furrow,  and  down  the  long  lane» 
^^     May -happen  we  may  stroll  no -whither  again  ! — 

Whilst  daisies  unclose, 

And  like  drifted  snows, 
The  hedges  be  covered  with  bloom  o'  the  sloes* 
Over  field,  over  furrow,  and  down  the  long  lane. 

Oh,  prick  me  no  more  with  those  days'  lost  delight. 
Sharp -piercing  thorn  with  your  flowers  fleece- white  I 

Still  the  wind  blows  cold, 

Over  dyke  and  wold, 
.  And  never  a  primrose  peers  over  the  mould  ;— • 
Stab  me  no  more  with  those  days*  dear  delight ! 


Over  meadow  and  dip -well  and  down  the  green  lane. 
When  the  blackthorn -snow's  melted  away  in  warm  rain, 

The  king -cups  will  hold 

A  grace-cup  of  gold 
To  lips  that  are  learning  to  laugh  as  of  old  ; — 
While  the  cowslips  swing -dat^ce  by  the  lambing  fold. 
Over  meadow  and  dip -well  and  down  the  green  lane  ! 

ALICE  E,  GILLINGTON. 


"  Henry  stared  thoughtfully  at  himself  in  the  long  mirror." 
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HENRY  FANSHAW  had  decided  in 
his  own  mind  that  Wilbraham 
must  go,  and  Henry's  decisions 
were  usually — like  those  of  all  the  finest 
tyrants  from  Nero  onwards — pretty  good 
nap  selections  of  what  was  coming  in.  Old 
Moore  was  a  child  to  Henry  when  he  came  to 
handle  the  future.  But  even  Henry  realised 
that  with  Wilbraham  things  were  different. 
In  these  days,  especially  at  a  moderate  wage, 
the  most  competent  butlers  are  not  shown 
the  door,  and  Wilbraham — speaking  pro- 
fessionally— was  a  treasure.  Even  if  he 
had  been  guilty  of  sustained  burglary, 
exhaustive  intemperance,  or  the  most  awful 
incompetence,  there  were  eager  hands  who 
would  have  snatched  him  up.  But  Wil- 
braham was  beyond  reproof.  What  was 
more,  the  household — though  long  sub- 
servient to  Henry's  will — knew  it  and  had 


already  said  so  in  reverent  and  hushed 
songs  of  thankfulness.  He  had  carried 
peace  and  goodwill  where  there  had  .long 
been  only  bitterness'  "and  combat.  He 
was  at  once  firm,  just,  and  reasonable.  As 
Henry  possessed  none  of  these  virtues,  they 
had  from  the  first  caused  him  a  sense  of 
increasing  antagonism.  While  Wilbraham 
tamed  the  cook,  was  adored  by  Elrzabeth 
the  housemaid,  and  simply  fawned  upon 
by  the  upper  denizens  of  Wyncote,  Henry 
lying  on  his  bed  upstairs  revolved  in  his 
mind  the  actual  reason  which  would  propel 
Wilbraham  into  the  world  again.  Such 
things  as  household  tranquillity  meant 
less  than  the  dust  to  him  simply  because  he 
never  ventured  into  the  wild. 

It  was  a  quiet  August  afternoon,  and 
very  finely  adapted  for  sustained  reflection. 
Sitting  on  his  cushioned  lounge  chair  in  a 
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silk  drefesing-gown,  Henry  stared  thought- 
fully at  himself  in  the  long  mirror.  He 
was  so  accustomed  to  himself  he  did  not 
blush  or  feel  utterly  wretched.  He  re- 
garded his  prolonged  face,  his  pale  dis- 
gruntled eyes,  and  his  drooping  discouraged 
moustache  with  sympathy  and  even  a  secret 
affection.  He  had  never  been  a  robust 
or  pulsating  young  man,  but  there  had 
been  a  time  before  that  attack  of  influenza 
when  he  had  gone  about  the  world  like  other 
contemporaries,  catching  the  'bus  at  nine 
and  returning  at  six.  During  those  hours 
he  had  done  something  in  the  City,  that 
magic  wilderness  into  which  men  vanish 
and  are  seen  no  more.  Whatever  it  was 
Henry  did,  the  absence  due  to  a  chill,  a 
bad  winter  and  Dr.  Pusey,  seemed  to  bring 
about  no  crisis.  The  market  remained 
steady.  -Kaffirs  rose  or  possibly  fell.  Imps 
were  a  tip,  child-like  clergymen  in  innocent 
hamlets  lost  without  Christian  resignation 
in  Mines  which  are  salted  for  that  very  end, 
and  in  short  Henry  discovered  the  truth 
of  that  sweet  old  proverb  that  home's  best. 
In  fairness  to  Henry  it  should  be  admitted 
that  Mr.  Sarson,  his  confidential  clerk — in 
fact  his  clerk — came  once  a  week  to  sit 
in  the  strictest  confidence  with  him.  What 
they  talked  about  no  one  knew.  Henry 
sometimes  referred  with  a  sigh  to  the  bur- 
dens of  large  commercial  undertakings,  but 
then  Henry  had  brought  the  art  of  sighing 
almost  to  a  language.  It  was  Wilbraham 
who  threatened  to  make  trouble.  He  was 
a  menace.  The  way  he  had  dug  himself 
into  Wyncote — one  of  those  substantial 
houses  in  Hampstead — was  little  short  of 
insidious.  It  was  in  fact  so  sinister,  so 
subtle,  that  no  one  appreciated  what  had 
happened  except  Henry,  who  upon  that 
delightful  afternoon,  when  all  the  world 
was  trying  to  be  kind  and  happy,  pulled  at 
his  discouraged  moustache  and  ruminated 
how  Wilbraham  could  be  shifted.  The 
problem  was  a  delicate  one.  He  had  no 
fault  to  find  with  Wilbraham.  He  must 
even  admit  that  the  claims  of  the  pro- 
Wilbraham  party  were  considerable.  Wil- 
braham made  life  almost  endurable  for 
Mary  Fanshaw,  who  long  ago  had  mistaken 
Henry  for  a  modern  troubadour ;  he  took 
an  interest  in  poor  Algie,  Mary's  older 
brother,  who  had  come  a  cropper  on  the 
turf  and  inhabited  an  upper  room  in  great 
obscurity ;  he  was  the  sworn  ally  of  Wycher- 
ley,  Henry's  young  son,  who  sat  in  a  dingy 
office  counting  other  people's  figures  when 
he  itched  to  write  popular  novels ;  and  he 


delighted  Elvira — Wycherley's  wife — who 
being  as  lovely  as  a  film  star  and  quite 
common  was  bored  stiff  with  the  whole 
bunch  of  tricks.  He  had  also  a  kindly 
word  for  poor  Miss  Macadoo,  Mrs.  Fan- 
shaw's  companion,  and  assisted  Miss  Agatha, 
the  oldest  Fanshaw,  who  took  a  very  active 
interest  in  committees,  to  draw  up  agendas 
so  long  and  ingenious  that  they  had  brought 
new  life  into  meetings  which  were  over- 
shadowed by  the  prospect  of  dissolution. 
But  he  even  had  the  impudence  to  arouse 
the  keen  support  of  Dick,  the  eldest  boy, 
who  had  snapped  his  fingers  at  Henry — 
at,  in  fact,  his  father — and  occupied  himself 
with  hens. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  the  rudi- 
ments of  an  anti-Wilbraham  party.  Henry 
was  quite  certain  from  a  word  dropped  here 
and  there,  that  Pusey,  under  whose  medical 
care  he  had  reclined  and  declined  for  many 
years,  did  not  take  to  him.  Something  too, 
lightly  indicated  by  a  gesture,  so  to  speak, 
by  Canon  Weekes,  had  not  passed  unnoticed 
by  Henry.  The  Canon,  who  had  quite  a 
name  for  brisk  little  books  on  suffering,  was 
a  frequent  visitor  at  Wyncote,  and  enjoyed 
the  delightful  little  dinners  Henry  gave 
upstairs.  He  had  applauded  Wilbraham  a 
great  deal  before  he  mentioned  how  delight- 
ful^^ — how  original — it  was  to  come  across  a 
butler  who  argued  upon  politics,  and  had  in 
fact "  views,"  which  he  was  not  afraid  of  ex- 
pressing, however  forcefully.  So  that  was  it. 
The  Canon  was  anxious  to  be  considered 
broadminded  and  hopeful  of  Labour.  Wil- 
braham had  evidently  handled  him  firmly. 

Henry,  faced  once  more  by  the  know- 
ledge that  Wilbraham  must  go  and  baffled 
for  a  reason,  was  driven  to  admit  to  himself 
that  the  fellow  was  taking  a  jolly  keen 
interest  in  his  case.  There  was  nothing 
peculiar  in  that.  All  Wyncote  had  lived 
in  close  touch  with  Henry's  symptoms  for 
years.  He  had  never  mistaken  compas- 
sion for  idle  curiosity.  But  the  attitude  of 
Wilbraham  was  different.  It  was  per- 
fectly courteous  and  sympathetic,  but  it 
was  optimistic,  even  persuasive. 

Just  as  thoiigh  he  thought  Henry  was  not 
ill  at  all. 


II. 

Mary  had  married  Henry  under  very  roman- 
tic circumstances.  She  was  at  that  time  J 
extremely  young  and  sweet-natured,  had 
always  lived  in  the  country,  and  in  fact 
was  overwhelmed  by  Henry,  who,  just  down 
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from  Oxford,  seemed  exceedingly  wonderful. 
It  was  quite  unlike  Henry  to  be  walking 
with  a  knapsack,  because  it  entailed  phy- 
sical labour  and  uncertain  refreshment,  but  it 
was  a  most  fortunate  perambulation  for  him. 
When  he  limped  into  Deeping  and  reached 
the  Vicarage  where  his  College  friend  Pinyon 
— an  appalling  youth — was  nurtured,  he  did 
not  realise  he  was  settling  down  for  life. 
Nor  did  poor  Mary,  who,  meeting  him  that 
very  evening,  was  taken  by  storm.  Henry 
had  in  those  days  a  frail  and  throaty  tenor 
— a  wistful  reedy  voice  which  he  handled 
with  adulation.  In  the  candlelight  of  that 
ancient  place,  with  young  Pinyon — that 
dreadful  young  man — at  the  piano,  Henry 
made  his  conquest.  It  was  a  walk-over. 
Mary  was  and  remained  without  any  sense 
of  personal  values.  She  saw  something  in 
Henry  which  was  obscure  to  everyone  else. 
By  a  fatal  error  real  friends  attempted  to 
lower  Henry's  stock.  But  the  more  people 
exploded  Henry  the  more  she  clung  to  him. 
She  had  clung  to  Henry  ever  since,  and 
the  burden  had  told  on  her.  At  the  very 
start  the  sale  of  the  old  place  (which  had 
been  hers)  was  a  blow.  But  Henry  had 
decided  upon  it.  He  had  also  invested  the 
money  injudiciously,  which  did  not  help 
matters. 

Apart,  of  course,  from  "  poor  Uncle  Algie," 
the  only  Challenger  relatives  left  to  Mary 
were  her  cousin  Claude,  whom  she  had 
never  seen,  and  her  sister  Clarinda  out 
in  America.  Claude  managed  the  family 
affairs  out  there. 

Sitting  there  at  her  little  desk  Mary  was 
writing  to  Dick,  her  eldest  boy,  who  in 
direct  contradiction  of  Henry's  wishes  had 
started  poultry  farming  in  Sussex.  She 
found  the  letter  very  difficult  to  write.  Dick 
was  just  like  her  Uncle  George.  He  took 
after  the  Challengers,  and  hunted  a  hire- 
ling not  for  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
but  because — if  you  have  it  in  the  blood-— 
you'll  hunt  an  army  mule  or  purloin  a  per- 
forming piebald  from  a  travelling  circus. 
But  apart  from  love  of  a  horse  or  dog, 
Dick  had  an  eye  for  a  good-looking  girl, 
and  it  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  many  of  the 
best  lookers  are  also  without  a  bean.  Not 
that  Dick  cared.  It  is  indecent  to  care 
about  such  things  until  one  is  over  the  pos- 
sibilities of  romance,  whenever  that  terrible 
time  rolls  up.  So  Dick  was  engaged.  It 
was  simply  the  last  straw.  But  even  then 
Mary  smiled.  She  was  as  full  of  glamour 
as  a  flower  is  full  of  scent.  Henry  had 
taken  so  little  that  it  was  all  there  wait- 


ing for  something  to  turn  up.  She  lifted 
the  photograph  again.  A  smiling  win- 
some face  looked  into  hers.  Dick's  girl. 
Marjorie.  How  perfectly  charming,  flut- 
tered Mary  and  felt  a  clear  indication  to 
tears.  Then  the  arid  truth  broke  on  her. 
She  stared  with  troubled  eyes  on  to  the 
street  and  wrote  in  her  slow  conscious  hand : 

"  My  DEAREST  Dick, — 

'*  I  am  so  proud  of  you.  I  love  her 
sweet  honest  face,  and  I  know  she  will 
wait  for  you.  I'm  so  glad  she  is  country- 
bred  and  will  share  your  life.  It  is  every- 
thing to  marry  someone  who  does  that. 
Now  I  want  to  turn  serious.  I'm  not  very 
clever,  as  you  know,  but  I'm  older  than  you. 
I  suppose  that  means  something.  What 
worries  me  is  your  father.  He  seems  deter- 
mined you  start  in  business  like  Wycherley. 
He  is  a  townsman  and  doesn't  understand 
country  life.  If  your  farm  paid  it  wouldn't 
matter,  but  I  wish  you  hadn't  asked  him 
to  put  money  in.  Even  if  he  had  the  money 
he  wouldn't.  He  says  he  hates  hens.  He 
says  that  the  country  has  spent  millions  in 
training  ex-officers-  to  keep  hens  which 
won't  lay.  You  say  you  will  come  up 
to-morrow  with  Marjorie.  I'll  do  my  best, 
but  I  see  no  hope.  We  all  sympathise 
with  you.  Please  don't  be  angry  with 
your  father.  Remember  his  poor  health. 
"  Your  loving 

Mother." 

Dick  read  it  in  the  train.  He  said  nothing 
to  Marjorie.  If  you  are  engaged  to  the 
most  wonderful  girl  in  the  wide  world,  and 
want  her  to  live  like  a  princess  on  a  farm 
dependent  on  an  overdraft,  you  don't 
Charleston  over  an  interview  with  people 
like  Henry.  But  Dick  had  also  another 
letter.  It  was  from  the  miserable  Wycher- 
ley, and  simply  said  : 

"  My  dear  old  Dick, — 

"  I'm  at  the  last  ditch.  If  you  lived 
at  home  you'd  understand.  Elvira  is 
pretty  near  bolting  and  I  don't  blame  her. 
What's  to  be  done  about  it  ?  Uncle  Algie 
says  *  run  amok,'  but  he's  an  old  bachelor 
and  has  all  his  past  behind  him.  Besides, 
he's  not  a  great  incentive  as  the  man  who 
did. 

*'  Yours 

Wycherley. 

"  P. S.— Elvira  says  marry  Marjorie  and 
blow  the  future." 
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III. 

When  Henry  summoned  them  to  his  room 
they  all  knew  that  there  was  a  crisis 
about.     They    found    him    seated    in    his 


who  believe  in   small   salaries    and    small 
profits.     There  was  never  any  rumour  that 
the  staff  were  getting  up  a  presentation  of 
any  kind. 
The  first  to  enter  was  Algie  Challenger, 


•*  The  butler  did  not  move.     *  I  have  a  few  observations  to  make,'  he  said ;   *  they  will  be  brief,' ' 


easy  chair  with  Pusey  and  his  brother  Jaspar 
in  attendance.  They  had,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  all  dined  together  over  some  grilled 
salmon,  a  casserole  of  chicken,  mushrooms 
on  toast,  and  a  bottle  of  Volnay. 

Jaspar  was  one  of    those  business   men 


He  cast  an  apprehensive  glance  at  Henry, 
in  whose  precarious  hands  he  knew  his 
bed  and  breakfast  lay,  and  nodded  to 
Pusey,  for  whom  he  cherished  a  handsome 
hatred.  The  pale  and  mournful  Wycherley 
came  in,  followed  by  Agatha,  a  tall  intense 
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young  woman  of  thirty.  There  was  a  pause, 
and  Elvira,  like  a  mediaBval  beauty  with  the 
recognised  temperamental  graces,  smiled  in 
her  slow  faintly  derisive  way  at  Henry,  and 
having  seated  herself  lit  a  cigarette.  Finally 
Mary,  looking  rather  flustered  and  perturbed. 


There  was  then  a  prolonged  silence,  and 
suddenly,  without  any  indication  that  there 
was  anything  of  a  national  movement 
stirring,  or  that  his  own  future  was  in 
jeopardy,  Wilbraham  opened  the  door  and 
announced  "  Mr.  Eichard  Fanshaw." 

"  I  shall  want  you  at  8.30,  Wilbraham," 
remarked  Henry  with  asperity. 

**  Very  good,  sir,'*  said  that  monumental 
man,  and  with  a  thoughtful  glance  round  the 
paralysed  circle  remarked  to  the  world  at 
large — "  As  Miss  Marjorie  has  had  no 
dinner,  I  have  prepared  it  for  her,  and  I 


presume,  sir,  you  would  desire  her  to  have  a 
half-bottle  of  Heidsieck." 

"  Miss  who  ?  "  inquired  Henry. 
"  Miss  Combermere,  sir.    Mr.   Kichard's 
fiancee,"  said  Wilbraham. 

"Mr.  Richard  has  no  fiancee,"  announced 
Henry. 

*'  Very  good,  sir, 
but  I  presume  the 
lady  will  still  re- 
quire something  to 
eat." 

With  that  reflec- 
tion on  the  funda- 
mental urgencies  of 
life  Wilbraham  went 
smoothly  away. 
"It  has  ' 
been  my  custom," 
said  Henry,  speak- 
ing with  his  usual 
pontifical  note,  "  to 
take  you  into  my 
confidence  on  all 
matters  affecting  our 
home  life.  By  such 
a  course  we  all  work 
in  unison  and  there 
can  be  no  possible 
cause  of  dissatisfac- 
tion." 

He  paused,  and 
the  hapless  group  of 
dependents  shed 
their  eyes  upon  the 
floor.  Only  Mary 
gave  him  an  urgent 
look  of  personal 
appeal. 

"  There  are  one 
or  two  matters 
which  have  arisen," 
pursued  Henry, 
"  which  will  not  de- 
tain us  long.  First 
of  all,  the  most 
important  concerns  Richard.  Now  I  have 
given  him  very  careful  consideration  indeed. 
I  have  tried  to  remember  that  I  am  con- 
stitutionally not  sympathetic  to  his  way  of 
life.  He  takes  after  the  Challengers.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  that  country  pur- 
suits are  a  contemptible  way  of  existence 
— far  from  it.  All  I  suggest  is  that,  unless 
they  lead  somewhere,  they  are  economically 
unsound.  They  spell  the  kind  of  conclu- 
sion with  which  we  are  unhappily  familiar 
in  your  Uncle  Algie." 

That  ancient  man,  thus  drawn  so  promin- 
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ently  into  the  discussion,  muttered  out- 
raged words  under  his  moustache'  and 
exchanged  a  baleful  glance  with  the  other 
conspirators.  He  then  dived  his  right  hand 
as  though  to  cover  Henry  with  a  six- 
shooter,  and,  producing  a  coloured  hand- 
kerchief, savagely  blew  his  nose. 

"  If  I  might  butt  in,"  said  Dick,  "  it  is 
simply  to  clear  the  ground.  I  cannot  make 
a  decent  start  without  a  little  capital.  I 
will  of  course  pay  interest  on  it.  You  see, 
when  I'm  married " 

"  Married,"  echoed  Henry.     "  Married  ?  " 

"  Here  is  her  photograph,"  pushed  on 
Dick,  under  the  delusion  that  it  would  only 
take  the  vision  of  Marjorie  to  smooth  out 
everything. 

"  Has  she  any  means  1  "  inquired  Henry. 

There  was  a  deep  silence.  It  was  obvious 
that  Dick  had  sought  beauty  rather  than 
bullion. 

*'  Money's  not  everything,"  asserted  the 
lamentable  figure  of  Uncle  Algie.  "  I  once 
married  for  money " 

"  The  situation  so  far  as  it  affects  Rich- 
ard," remarked  Henry,  "  is  merely  aggra- 
vated by  any  ideas  of  marriage.  If  he 
can't  support  himself  with  his  Leghorns- " 

"  Wyandottes,"  corrected  Dick,  now  on 
the  run.  "  I  know  Wyandottes  will  pay. 
They  are  not  only  layers  but  table " 

"  They  won't  pay,"  interrupted  Henry. 
"  I  cannot  comprehend  what  induced  the 
Government  to  encourage  ex-officers  to  take 
up  hens.  It  has  proved  a  waste  of  public 
money,  a  source  of  poverty,  and  has  thrown 
the  burden  not  only  on  the  rates  but  on 
the  older  generation.  Wycherley  wanted 
to  go  abroad.  Another  mare's  nest.  If 
I  had  not  been  firm  he  would  never  have 
had  the  chance  of  getting  into  Uncle  Jaspar's 
office " 

"  I  know  something  about  Canada," 
thrust  in  Uncle  Algie.  "  I  could  go  with 
Wycherley." 

"  At  two  pounds  a  week,"  remarked 
Elvira  in  her  smooth,  derisive  voice.  "  I 
don't  think  Uncle  Jaspar  has  done  so 
badly." 

"  Wycherley  can  go  to-morrow,"  broke  in 
Jaspar. 

"  He's  going  to,"  said  Elvira,  flicking  the 
ash  off  her  cigarette  and  just  as  though  it 
was  Uncle  Jaspar  himself. 

"  Whatever  do  you  mean  ?  "  chanted 
Henry  and  Jaspar  in  a  tenor  and  alto  part- 
8ong. 

**  Simply  that  there  comes  a  time  when 
anything's    better    than    nothing.    If    it 


had  not  been  for  Mary  I'd  never  have 
wasted  two  good  years  in  this  dismal  show. 
I'm  going  to  give  Wycherley  a  bit  of  fun. 
I  may  be  common — I've  often  gathered 
you  think  so,  but — ■. — " 

"  Elvira,"  implored  Mary  Fanshaw. 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Henry  with  a  return 
to  his  favourite  suggestion  of  the  bench, 
"  in  that  case  it  is  only  a  matter  of  adjust- 
ment. As  Wycherley  leaves  Uncle  Jaspar's 
office,  possibly  Uncle  Jaspar  will  be  gooji 
enough  to  take  in  Dick.     Will  you,  Jaspar  ?  " 

The  elder  brother  blew  out  his  cheeks. 
He  was  pondering  whether,  under  the  pres- 
ent circumstances,  Dick  could  be  persuaded 
that  thirty- five  shillings  a  week  to  start 
with " 

"  I'm  not  having  any  of  Uncle  Jaspar's 
office,"  said  Dick. 

*'  Then  perhaps  you  will  tell  me  what 
you  are  having,"  remarked  Henry  with 
exaggerated  politeness. 

"  I  want  a  little  backing,  that's  all.  If 
Wycherley  cares  to  come  in  all  the  better." 

"  Then  please  understand  you  won't  have 
a  penny,  either  of  you." 

"  Dick,"  said  Agatha,  "  I'll  come  in  with 
you.     I've  no  money  but  I  can  work." 

"  I  say,  that's  great.  What  do  you  say, 
Wycherley  ?  " 

"I  say  hats  off  to  Aggie." 

Mary  looked  from  one  to  the  other  in  a 
sort  of  panic.  Then  her  head  jerked  sud- 
denly towards  Henry. 

"  They  mustn't  go  away,"  she  said.  **  I 
can't  bear  it.  I  can't  go  on  here  alone. 
I  want  to  speak  with  you,  Henry.  I  don't 
think  you  understand." 

There  came  a  knock  at  the  door  and  Wil- 
braham  entered. 

"  You  said  eight-thirty,  sir." 

He  closed  the  door  and  again  regarded 
them  all  attentively. 

Henry  pulled  at  his  discouraged  mous- 
tache. He  felt  the  glow  of  the  petty 
tyrant  surrounded  by  a  court  of  councillors 
and  dependents.  He  was  glad  Wilbraham 
had  turned  up  so  opportunely.  It  would 
afford  him  the  chance  of  making  a  demon- 
stration. It  would  allow  them  all  to  regain 
their  normal  docihty. 

"  It  may  seem  to  you  rather  unusual, 
Wilbraham,  for  me  to  interview  you  like 
this,  but  the  practice  of  my  life  has  always 
been  to  be  absolutely  scrupulously  fair  and 
above-board." 

At  that  tremendous  falsehood  Wilbraham 
regarded  him  with  the  same  thoughtful 
and  intent  scrutiny. 
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"  I  will  admit  at  once,  Wilbraliam,  I 
have  no  fault  to  find  with  your  work — 
none." 

"  It  was  not  my  intention  you  should, 
sir,"  commented  the  butler. 

**  In  fact,  amongst  the  members  of  this 
household  you  are  regarded  with  little  short 
of  enthusiasm." 

"  I  am  not  indifferent,  sir." 

"  Consequently  my  personal  feeling  is  not 
shared,  except  by  Mr.  Jaspar  Fanshaw, 
Dr.  Pusey,  and  the  Canon." 

"  They  would  seem  to  me  to  be  outside 
my  range  of  domestic  responsibilities," 
remarked  Wilbraham. 

"  Insolence  will  not  benefit  you,"  cau- 
tioned Henry.  **  Dr.  Pusey  has  reason  to 
believe  you  consider  his  medical  services 
unnecessary.  I  warn  you  that  anything 
you  may  say  will  be  taken  as  evidence." 

"  Dr.  Pusey  is  right.  That  is  simply  my 
opinion." 

"  You  would  dare  to  infer  I  am  not 
ill?" 

"  Certainly.  I  would — without  prejudice 
— even  go  further  and  state  that  I  will  give 
one  hundred  pounds  to  any  charity  if  any 
specialist  can  find  anything  organically 
wrong  with  you." 

Over  the  anxious  circle  of  the  dependents 
a  look  curiously  like  a  slow  grin  spread  and 
disappeared,  and  Uncle  Algie  again  took  . 
refuge  in  his  coloured  handkerchief.  Then 
in  the  silence  Dr.  Pusey,  emitting  one  par- 
tially strangled  snort,  rose  and  left  the 
room. 

"  Eegarding  the  Canon,"  went  on  Wil- 
braham, closing  the  door  courteously  behind 
the  doctor — "  my  recollection  is  that  he 
attacked  me  on  the  grounds  that  I  am  a 
Conservative.  I  indicated,  apart  from  the 
personal  conviction  that  Churchmen  should 
not  meddle  with  politics,  and  that  he  is 
a  Tory  of  a  most  virulent  type  himself, 
that  whereas  hypocrisy  in  any  form  is  re- 
grettable, in  religion  it  is  little  short  of  a 
cardinal  sin." 

It  was  at  that  moment  Uncle  Algie,  who 
had  been  listening  like  a  marooned  seaman 
sighting  an  ocean  liner,  shot  at  Wilbraham 
a  look  of  deep  admiration  and  gratitude. 

*'  I  have  always  said  he  was  a  humbug," 
he  contributed  more  briefly.  *'  Ask  his 
curates." 

Henry  choked  back  his  flood  of  outraged 
feelings. 

**  I  think  that  is  sufficient,"  he  said  sharply. 
"  I  had  not  expected  things  had  gone  so  far. 
When  you  have  apologised  to  Canon  Weekes 


you  will  pack  your  box,  which  I  regret  to 
say  I  must  examine,  and  then  leave  this 
house.  You  will,  of  course,  have  no  refer- 
ences." 

The  butler  did  not  move.  "  I  have  a 
few  observations  to  make,"  he  said  ;  "  they 
will  be  brief.  When  I  came  here  it  was,  I 
hope,  without  prejudice.  But  in  the  course 
of  my  duties  I  found  it  impossible  not 
to  reach  certain  conclusions.  If  I  am  per- 
sonal it  is  for  a  very  definite  reason.  This 
is  a  household  under  an  intolerable  shadow, 
and  the  shadow,  I  must  point  out,  resides 
in  this  room." 

"  Stop,"  shouted  Henry. 

*'  From  this  place  quite  a  number  of 
people's  lives  are  rendered  more  or  less 
unhappy  -  and  fruitless.  That  must  cease 
from  to-day.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  can  see 
no  alternative  except  to  remove  all  family 
responsibilities  from  you." 

"  The  man's  mad,"  burst  out  Jaspar 
and  Henry  in  their  tenor  and  alto  part- 
song. 

"  Not  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am 
extreinely  sane.  What  I  would  like  to  see 
is  your-  son  Dick — a  splendid  fellow  and 
worthy  of  a  better  father — happily  settled 
in  the  country,  your  son  Wycherley  free  to 
write,  your  daughter  Agatha  able  to  find 
her  own  destiny  in  life.  And  finally  your 
wife  no  longer  a  drudge.  She  is  a  treasure, 
sir.  You  don't  deserve  your  luck.  I  think 
all  these  things  should  be  possible.  I  have, 
so  far  as  I  can,  arranged  they  shall  be 
possible.  Here  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  making  a  few  comments.  Perhaps,  sir, 
you  will  read  them,"  and  in  the  same 
pleasant  manner  he  handed  a  sealed  envelope 
to  Dick.  Then  with  a  bow  to  Mary  and  a 
final  meditative  look  at  Henry  he  turned 
and  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

"  The  man's  mad,"  repeated  Henry. 
<*  Better  give  that  to  me." 

"I'll  read  it,"  said  Dick  briefly,  and  tore 
open  the  package. 

*'  Dear  Dick,"  (it  said), — 

"  I  enclose  the  terms  of  a  settle- 
ment upon  your  mother,  your  brother  and 
sister,  and  your  Uncle  Algernon — all  these 
being  in  my  power  and  according  to  the  last 
will  and  testament  of  your  Aunt  Clarinda, 
who  desired  her  death  should  not  be  known 
to  you  at  an  earlier  date.  The  only  stipu- 
lation she  made  was  that  without  the 
knowledge  of  any  of  you  I  should  have  a 
private  view  of  you  all,  with  absolute  power 
to   act   according   to    my   own  discretion. 
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This  I  have  succeeded  in  doing  and  f  wish  There  was  a  momentous  silence.     Below 

you  all  the  best  of  luck.  came  the  bang  of  a  door. 

"I  return  to  America  to-morrow,  and  I  Before  Dick  could  fling  up  the  window 

desire  that  with  this  letter  the  matter  is  a  taxi  was  moving  swiftly  up  the  street, 

closed.  and,  rounding  the  corner,  disappeared. 

**  With  best  wishes,  \  He  ran  from  the  room  and  on  the  landing 

"  Your  affectionate  cousin,  was  heard  shouting  : 

"  Claude  Challenger."  "  Marjorie — I  say,  Marjorie '* 

O  ©  0  ©  ® 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  SNOWS. 

'T^HERE  fluttered  a  brown  leaf  round  my  feet 
"^      When  the  gusty  wind  blew  down  the  street; 
-         '        A  tawny  moth,  with  wings  half -furled, 
A-shiver  at  edge  of  an  unknown  world  ; 
Whence  cam *st  thou  wrinkled,  eld  and  browttt 
A-wandering  through  the  town  ? 

I^pm  alder-holt,  or  withy-bed, 
:  ;  Twisting  and  turning  i  hast  thou  fled  ? 

'      From  holly- glade  whence  the  Red  King's  Knight 
Swift  as  ever  an  arrow  in  flight 
Rode  with  pale  fear  following. 
Hast  thou  taken  wing  ? 

Nay,  this  leaf  so  wrinkled  and  brown 
Has  neither  on  withy  nor  alder  grown ! 
From  the  wych  elm  woods  of  the  manor-lord. 
The  snowdrop  wood  above  Tyrell's  Ford, 
Thither  to  seek  thee  have  I  flown 
A-flitting  through  the  town  ! 

Oh,  there  the  panting  hart  and  hind 
May  shelter  and  sanctuary  find  ! 
The  hunted  hare  by  hound  hard-pres't 
Stay  sobbing  sigh  against  snowdrop  breast ; 
While  with  vesper  hymn  and  psalmody 
The  river  is  running  by. 

Brown  leaf,  a -fluttering  round  my  feet  I 
Over  rippling  ford  and  fleet, 
Oh,  couldst  these  carry  me  this  night  I 
To  the  home  of  the  snowdrop  maidens  white. 
In  kirtle  green  and  folded  hood, 
A -dreaming  in  the  wych  elm  wood ! — 
To  kneel  and  kiss,  ere  the  shadows  close 
These  children. 
Fair  children. 
Dear  children  of  the  snows ! 

A.  E.  Gi 


'Kate  looked  anxiously  and  regretfully  at  the  rather  pathetic  little  figure  in  the  big  old  chair. 
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KATE  rose,  setting  down  her  untasted 
cup  of  tea  ;  after  all,  Jenny  was 
only  a  child  and  she  must  decide 
for  her — she  would  be  very  happy  with 
Charles  Malleson — any  woman  would  be 
happy  with  Charles,  surely. 

"  You've  changed  your  mind  ?  "  she  asked 
briskly.     "  About  that  letter,  I  mean  ?  " 

"  I  did  change  it,"  muttered  Jenny,  irreso- 
lute again. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  you  did,  as  you  tried 
to  get  it  back,"  said  Kate  firmly,  "  and 
now  Fm  going  to  get  it  before  Charles  reads 
it — and  we'll  hear  no  more  of  this  nonsense, 
please." 


"  Going  to  get  it  back  ?  '^  echoed  Jenny^ 
half  relieved,  half  resentful. 

"  Yes,  it  will  be  delivered  to-night.  I 
shall  call  and  ask  for  it — quite  simple,  really. 
I  shall  make  quite  a  good  story,  you  needn't 
worry  about  anything." 

Jenny  sighed. 

*'  I  suppose  you  think  I  am  very  mercen- 
ary," added  Kate.  "  I'm  not ;  I've  only 
got  a  little  common  sense.  I've  known  ever 
since  we  lost  everything  and  had  to  start 
this  kind  of  life  that  it  wouldn't  do  for  you 
for  long — you're  just  wilting,  I  know,  and 
Ted's  a  dear  boy — but,  well,  it  wouldn't  be 
romantic — it  would  be  sordid,     Jenny,  the 
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responsibility  and  tlie  strain  would  spoil  his 
work,  too — he's  got  great  gifts,  Jenny — a 
crazy  marriage  would  ruin  both  of  you '' 

Jenny  shivered  ;  she  knew  that  she  was 
sensitive,  indolent,  luxury-loving.  Here 
Kate  undertook  all  the  work  and  all  the 
disagreeables  of  their  joint  life ;  if  she 
moved  down  to  the  glass  studio  built  on 
the  garden  that  was  all  Ted  Lumley  had  of 
Home,  she  would  have  to  face  everything 
unaided— and  she  didn't  really  like  that 
kind  of  life. 

"  Try  and  get  the  letter  back,"  she  said 
faintly.  **  Of  course  I'm  all  sorts  of  a  fool 
— and  I  couldn't  face  it — really,  I  couldn't." 

Kate  looked  anxiously  and  regretfully  at 
the  rather  pathetic  little  figure  in  the  big 
old  chair. 

"You'll  feel  so  much  better  when  you 
get  out  of  this,"  she  said.  "  Remember 
that  you  are  going  to  stay  with  Mrs.  Court- 
lands  next  week — things  will  look  so  different 
from  that  angle  !  " 

**  I  suppose  so,"  said  Jenny,  gazing  into 
the  fire. 

Charles  Marlleson  had  induced  his  married 
sister  to  tiake  in  and  look  after  Jenny  till 
the  marriage ;  it  was  the  best  mutual 
arrangement  that  they  could  reach  to 
smooth  away  the  difficulties  created  by  the 
difference  in  the  position  of  the  bride  and 
groom,  for  Jenny  had  no  relatives  and 
no  money.  Mrs.  Court  lands  had  come 
to  the  rescue  with  great  charm  and  good 
nature,  and  Charles  Malleson  himself  had 
bought  as  many  pictures  as  he  decently 
could  (at  wildly  extravagant  prices)  from 
Kate  so  that  there  should  be  no  embarrass- 
ments about  ready  money. 

The  thought  of  this  money  gave  poor  Kate 
another  stab  ;  if  the  engagement  was  broken 
off  she  would  feel  bound  to  return  it — and 
it  was  all  spent !  After  a  few  modest  debts 
had  been  paid  every  penny  had  gone  on 
equipping  Jenny  with  clothes  that  would 
be  a  mockery  if  she  didn't  go  to  stay  with 
Mrs.  Courtlands. 

She  must  get  that  letter  back.  She  knew 
the  man  who  cleared  the  pillar-box ;  surely 
he  would  let  her  recover  her  letter ! 

"  Jenny,"  she  said,  to  give  the  girl 
congenial  employment  while  she  was  away, 
**  you  can  go  through  those  frocks  that  came 
this  morning  and  choose  which  you  are  going 
to  keep." 

What  was  this  letter  that  Jenny  had  just 
confessed  to  posting,  that  she  had  run  out 
into  the  miserable  night  to  get  back  ? 

Kate,  hesitating,  in  her  little  corner  of  a 


bedroom,  could  see  the  picture,  the  pathetic 
incident  of  an  hour  ago,  the  rain  falling 
straightly  in  the  long  Chelsea  street,  the 
ghastly  twilight  of  a  foggy  afternoon  closing 
over  the  city,  the  one  bright  thing  in  the  drab- 
ness  the  scarlet  of  a  newly  painted  pillar-box 
at  the  corner  where  the  straight  lines  of  flat- 
fronted  houses  diverged — and  then  poor 
Jenny  running  along  one  of  these  streets, 
fastening  her  belted  mackintosh  as  she  came 
and  bending  her  head,  in  the  tattered  "  wet 
weather  "  felt,  against  the  drive  of  the  rain 
— and  when  she  reached  the  pillar-box  she 
pausing,  panting,  her  face  flushed  and  wet, 
quickly  as  she  glanced  up  and  down  the 
street  ! 

She  was  too  late  ;  the  letter  she  had  come 
to  reclaim  had  gone. 

Jenny  was  often  too  late,  continually 
spoiling  things  by  delay  and  indecision. 

She  had  bitten  her  pretty  lip,  no  doubt, 
and  her  eyes,  not  yet  marred  by  work  or 
tears,  had  filled  with  tears,  of  course  :  Jenny 
could  cry  easily,  not  from  pettishness  or 
weakness,  but  from  acute  sensibility  to 
quickly  felt  emotions. 

And  then  the  poor  child  had  hurried  back 
to  her — to  Kate,  who  was  her  harbour,  her 
refuge,  her  consolation,  her  confessor.  How 
she  must  have  both  longed  and  dreaded  to 
see  her,  for  though  there  was  consolation  to 
be  sought,  there  was  also  a  confession  ^ 
make  ! 

Kate  recalled  her  taking  off  her  wet  things 
and  coming  into  the  dilapidated  room  that^ 
Kate  contrived  to  keep  so  neat  by  bringing 
forward  the  workmanlike  air  of  easels  and 
canvases,  while  disguising  the  fact  that  it 
was  also  kitchen,  larder  and  pantry. 

Jenny  had  always,  however,  rebelled  at 
the  evidences  of  stark  poverty  that  all  her 
sister's  loving  art  could  not  conceal,  and 
this  afternoon  they  must  have  jarred  on  her 
desperately. 

That  hateful  bit  of  shabby  drugget  on  the 
floor,  those  shabby  curtains  at  the  window, 
the  rows  of  unsold  canvases,  like  penitents 
standing  with  their  faces  to  the  wall !  The 
fire  banked  up  sparingly  with  cinders,  the 
screens  that  hid  the  sink  and  gas-cooker 
and  other  "  horrors,"  as  Jenny  called  them, 
and  on  the  table  by  the  fire  the  "  same  old 
buns  ' '  from  the  baker's  round  the  corner  ! 

Jenny  had  sunk  into  the  worn  arm-chair 
and  begun  to  cry. 

At  the  sound  of  her  sobs  Kate  had  come 
quickly  from  the  inner  room  where  she  had 
been  changing  her  painting  overall. 

And  then  had  come  the  piteous  confession 
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that  had  filled  the  elder  sister  with  dismay, 
that  she  was  even  now  turning  over  in  her 
agitated  mind  as  she  reluctantly  fastened 
her  shabby  coat  and  peered  out  of  the 
narrow  window  into  the  wet,  darkening 
streets. 

"What  was  it  that  Jenny  had  said — Jenny 
staring  down  at  her  hands  clasped  in  the 
lap  of  her  shabby  serge  frock  ;  on  the  third 
finger  of  the  left  was  the  leaping  light  of 
a  gorgeous  emerald  .  .  . 

"  I  do  hate  it,"  she  had  said,  her  breast 
heaving,  her  eyes  downcast.  "  I  hate  the 
beastly  old  studio — and  the  carpet — and  the 
weather — and  these  horrid  buns — and  being 
poor — and — everything . " 

Kate,  on  her  knees  on  the  worn  hearthrug, 
had  looked  over  her  shoulder  in  amazement, 
and  then  the  sad  little  confession  had  come 
out. 

"  Oh  dear,  oh  dear  !  "  Jenny  had  begun 
to  sob  like  a  child,  hiding  her  face  on  the 
kindly  arm  of  the  shabby,  cosy  old  chair. 
"  I've  broken  off  my  engagement,"  she  had 
muttered.  "  I've  written  and  told  Charles 
that  I  never  cared  for  him  and  had  only 
taken  him  because  of  the  money." 

*'  Oh,  Jenny  !  "  Kate  had  stared  into  the 
fire  where  she  beheld  many  a  golden  dream 
crumble  to  ashes  as  she  saw  them  crumble 
now. 

"  I  felt  I  ought  to,"  the  girl  had  con- 
tinued defiantly.  "  I  donH  really  care,  you 
know;  it  was  the  money  and  hating  this 
so  much.  Of  course  he's  been  awfully  decent 
— but  I  donH  care  about  him.  I  couldn't 
go  on  pretending." 

"Well,"  Kate  had  said  quietly,  "why 
are  you  upset,  then,  dear,  at  having  told  the 
truth  ?  " 

At  the  touch  of  logic  Jenny  had  become 
restive. 

"  Of  course,"  she  said  irrelevantly,  "  I  was 
sorry  at  once.  As  soon  as  I  had  written  I 
saw  that  I  couldn't  go  on  living  like  this, 
and  I  thought  how  disappointed  you'd  be 
— and,  oh  dear,  I  ran  back  to  the  pillar-box 
and  just  saw  the  wretched  postman  dis- 
appearing !  " 

"  Did  you  run  after  him — follow  to  the 
sorting  office  ?  "  asked  Kate  with  a  gleam 
of  hope. 

Jenny  had  shook  her  head  ;  of  course 
she  never  did  anything  practical  or 
decided. 

"  Perhaps  you  can  explain  it  away." 

"  I  can't,''  Jenny  had  wailed.  "  I  just 
told  him  the  trnth.— flat — and  now  I  shall 
have  to  send  him  this  !  "     She  had  glanced 


regretfully   at  the   emerald   that   shone   so 
strangely  against  her  poor  attire. 

Kate  winced  when  she  thought  of  that 
cry  ;  the  remark  seemed  to  give  that  sordid- 
ness  to  the  affair  that  she  had  been  trying 
to  avoid. 

Of  course  she  had  known  that  Jenny,  gay, 
irresponsible,  pleasure-loving,  weak  Jenny, 
had  not  really  been  in  love  with  Charles 
Malleson,  but  she  had  believed  her  to  be 
very  fond  of  him  and  she  had  thought  it  a 
case  where  fondness  would  be  enough,  oh, 
surely  enough. 

The  wealthy,  generous  man  could  give 
Jenny  all  she  needed,  all  that  Kate 
never  had  been  and  never  would  be  able  to 
give  her  ;  it  had  seemed  such  a  providence 
when  someone  so  far  removed  from  their 
Bohemian  world  had  bought  one  of  her  pic- 
tures at  an  Exhibition,  asked  for  an  intro- 
duction to  the  artist  and  been  instantly 
^enchanted  by  the  artist's  sister  ! 

And  Jenny  had  seemed  so  happy,  so  elated 
■ — like  someone  released  from  prison,  the 
future  that  had  looked  so  hopeless  had 
seemed — well,  too  good  to  be  true,  as  it  had 
proved. 

"  Whatever  made  you  do  it,  Jenny  ?  " 
she  had  asked  hopelessly.  And  then,  with 
a  desperate  inkling  of  the  truth,  she  had 
added :  "  You've  not  been  seeing  Ted 
Lumley  again  ?  " 

Then  Jenny  had  blushed  and  hung  her 
head,  and  plunged  further  into  confession. 
"  I  met  him  on  the  stairs  this  morning," 
she  admitted. 

"  Oh,  Jenny  1  "  Kate  had  cried  in  dismay, 
"it's  just  madness!  He's  as  poor  as  we 
are  and  you  could  never  stand  it ;  he  hasn't 

the  right  to  ask " 

"  He  didn't,"  broke  in  Jenny  hotly. 
"  Don't  be  a  beast." 

"  I'm  sorry."  Kate  was  instantly  con- 
trite, but  she  had  not  altered  her  point  of 
view  ;  the  very  idea  of  Jenny's  marriage 
to  the  struggling  young  sculptor,  who  might 
be  a  genius  but  certainly  was  almost  starv- 
ing, was  to  her  disastrous. 

She  saw  Jenny  "  going  to  pieces  "  under 
the  strain  of  such  a  life — Jenny  wasn't  the 
type — couldn't  do  it — all  very  well  to  talk 
of  love  and  romance,  but  Jenny  would  perish 
miserably  if  she  undertook  the  kind  of  life 
that  Ted  Lumley  could  offer ;  at  all  costs 
it  must  be  prevented. 

So  she  thought,  standing  there,  hesitant, 
gazing  into  the  gathering  darkness  that 
seemed  so  cold  and  forlorn. 

Jenny,  her  little  sister,  her  little  spoilt, 
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childish  sister,  was  obviously  in  her  hands 
for  her  to  do  as  she  would  with.  Jenny- 
had  always  obeyed  her,  or  rather,  allowed 
her  to  influence  her ;  and  now,  in  this  most 
important  matter,  certainly  the  turning-point 
of  Jenny's  life,  was  she  going  to  influence 
her  ? 

Was  she  going  to  persuade  her  to  take 
this  extraordinary  chance  that  had  suddenly 
been  offered  her,  or  encourage  her  to  be 
faithful  to  the  penniless  young  man  whom 
it  was  obvious  she  loved — in  Jenny's  light 
way  of  loving  ? 

Life  seemed  difficult  and  complicated  to 
Kate,  and  she  felt,  though  more  with  bewil- 
derment than  resentment,  that  it  ought 
not  to  have  been  either,  but  simple  and 
clear. 

As  her  own  personal  life  was,  and  always 
had  been,  simple  and  clear — just "  the  trivial 
round  the  common  task  "  quoted  so  often 
in  the  Parish  Magazine  that  she  used  to  help* 
to  edit,  and  which  was,  after  all,  the  portion 
of  the  majority. 

Kate  had  never  complained  about  that — 
she  had,  too,  had  this  little  excitement  of 
her  work  ;  she  knew  that  she  had  not  much 
talent,  but  it  was  more  than  she  had  at 
first  thought,  and  there  was  some  money  in 
it  too,  which  she  had  never  dared  at  one 
time  to  hope  ;  not  enough  money,  of  course, 
but  she  had  a  small  gift  of  fantastical  sweet 
imagination  and  she  had  begun  to  creep  in 
among  the  illustrators  of  children's  books 
and  the  more  modest  exhibitions.  It  was 
all  very  delightful  and  wonderful,  and,  if 
it  had  only  been  a  question  of  herself,  it 
would  have  satisfied  Kate's  repressed  and 
humble  nature. 

But  there  had  always  been  Jenny — the 
petted  baby  who  in  so  short  a  while  had 
become  the  spoilt  child  and  then  the  capri- 
cious girl ;  the  elder  sister  adored  her 
because  she  was  so  lovely  and  so  loving 
and  so  helpless,  but  the  responsibility  had 
bowed  down  her  spirit  and  made  her  heart 
tremble — often  enough. 

And  now — what  to  do  ? 

There  was  Jenny  looking  to  her  for  guid- 
ance— poor,  pretty,  silly  little  Jenny  who 
had  no  more  sense  now  than  she  had  when 
she  was  a  coaxing  little  piece  with  flying 
curls,  petted  by  the  fond  and  simple  father  ! 

Of  course  Jenny  must  marry  Charles 
Malleson,  not  that  gaunt,  eager  boy  who 
had  nothing  to  offer  but  his  unrecognised 
gift — odd,  thought  Kate  with  a  catch  in  her 
throat,  for  any  girl  not  to  want  to  marry 
Charles  Malleson — couldn't  Jenny  see  what 


she  was  missing  ?  Apart  from  the  money ; 
quite  apart  from  the  money. 

And  Kate  turned  on  the  electric  light  in 
the  narrow  strip  of  room  and  looked  at  her- 
self in  the  dingy  square  of  mirror. 

She  was  ten  years  older  than  Jenny  and 
not  pretty — no,  not  pretty  at  all. 

A  very  tired,  faded-looking  woman,  already 
a  woman  who  had  never  had  a  chance  to 
*'  do  "  anything  for  herself. 

Never  wanted,  nor  longed  for,  such  a 
chance. 

Yet  now,  sad  and  disturbed  as  she  was, 
the  sight  of  her  Own  face  vexed  her  further 
— she  looked,  as  she  felt,  a  failure. 

People  didn't  like  failure. 

She  had  sometimes  wistfully  felt  that  she 
had  been  a  drawback  to  Jenny,  encompas- 
sing her  with  this  atmosphere  of  failure,  of 
plainness,  of  anxious  and  futile  effort. 

No,  it  must  end, 

Jenny  must  marry  this  rich  man  and  go 
away  with  him  into  another  world,  and 
leave^her  alone*  to  stru^le  along  her  modest 
way. 

If  she  was  alone,  she  thought  wistfully, 
she  would  be  quite  content — without  the 
responsibility  of  Jenny. 

And  then  she  set  out  into  the  cold- dark- 
ening streets,  the  wind  and  the  rain  and 
the  murk  about  her,  and  in  her  heart  a 
curious  pang  that  bowed  her  spirit  with 
depression. 

For  she,  too,  had  her  secret  trouble,  her 
hidden  anguish  that  swelled  until  it  filled 
her  whole  being  ;  and  there  was  no  one  to 
console  or  support  her  ;  she  always  had 
been,  and  must  remain,  lonely,  one  of  the 
odd,  unwanted  people  who  must  not  get  in 
the  way  of  or  bore  the  others. 

Her  errand  was  hateful  to  her,  in  every 
way  hateful ;  poverty  had  made  both  the 
sisters  reserved  and  kept  them  from  learn- 
ing the  careless  freedom  of~modern  manners ; 
Kate  knew  nothing  of  anything  save  the 
shifts  and  vicissitudes  of  poverty. 

And  then  it  really  seemed  rather  an  out- 
rageous thing  to  Kate,  this  going  alone  to 
a  man's  house  at  this  hour  ;  the  engagement 
had  been  very  sudden  and  not  yet  very 
long,  and  Kate  so  long  a  drudge  and  a  toiler, 
first  in  the  old  vicarage  days  when  she  had 
"  helped  "  her  father  with  the  Parish,  and 
since  his  death  as  bread-winner  for  her 
mother,  Jenny  and  herself,  and  then  for 
Jenny  and  herself  alone,  that  she  had  lost 
her  sense  of  values.  Was  it  permissible  or 
not,  what  she  was  doing  ?  She  felt  so  foolish 
and  so  futile. 
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With  a  tremor  she  rang  the  bell  of  the 
trim  mansion  that  secretly  awed  her.  Mr. 
Malleson  was  very  wealthy  indeed,  a  con- 
noisseur and  collector,  and  everything  about 
him  was  of  a  peculiarly  sumptuous  quality 
in  a  quiet  fashion  that  pleased  Kate,  yet 
rather  frightened  her  too,  making  her  feel 
even  more  stupid  and  plain. 

She  was  shown  into  a  library  filled  with 
curious  books  in  pale  tints  of  vellum  and 
faded,  gilded  calf,  and  *  fragrant  from  an 
enormous  bowl  of  apricot-coloured  azaleas, 
and  bright  with  a  huge,  clear  fire.  Kate, 
cold  and  damp  despite  the  dripping  umbrella 
she  had  resigned  with  a  blush  in  the  hall, 
stood  near  the  great  log  fire  which  gave  out 
this  brilliant,  generous  light  and  warmth. 

Too  honest-minded  to  spend  any  of  her 
recent  windfalls  on  herself,  she  was  wearing 
last  year's  cheap  velour  coat  and  a  hat  of 
dyed  fur  that  Jenny  called  *'  common  or 
garden  cat  "  ;  she  felt  more  than  ever  shabby 
in  these  surroundings^^and  ill  at  ease — as 
if  she  was  already  a  poor  relation,  and  the 
small  amount  of  courage  she  had  gathered 
up  drooped  and  nearly  died  away. 

She  half  hoped  that  Mr.  Malleson  would 
prove  to  be  out  and  that  she  could  request 
the  return  of  the  letter  in  a  note — yes,  a 
note ;  could  she  not  write  to  him — and  fly  ? 
This  would  not  be  as  safe  and  wise  as 
seeing  him,  and  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
cowardly  compromise,  but  Kate  would  have 
preferred  it  to  .an  interview — yes,  she  felt 
cowardly,  she  wondered  now  however  she 
could  have  undertaken  such  an  impossible 
errand. 

But  even  while  she  was  hoping  she  might 
escape,  Charles  Malleson  came  in  and  greeted 
her  as  if  it  was  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world  to  see  her  there. 

He  was  a  spare  man  of  over  forty  who 
had  inherited  a  huge  chemical  works  that 
brought  him  a  very  considerable  fortune, 
who  had  travelled  all  over  the  world  and 
seen  and  done  most  things  that  lively  human 
beings  wish  to  see  and  do. 

As  Kate  was  gaining  time  with  timid 
conventionalities,  she  could  not  help  a  sudden 
silly  wonder  (instantly  checked  as  disloyal) 
as  to  what  this  man,  so  thoughtful,  so  intel- 
ligent, so  finished,  could  see  in  a  simple 
little  thing  like  Jenny.  But  then,  of  course, 
Jenny  was  pretty;  men  always  cared  for 
that — ah,  yes,  that  was  it ;  Jenny  was 
pretty ! 

How  she  would  bloom  in  these  beautiful 
surroundings  that  Kate  was  so  conscious  of 
• — this  warmth  and  light  and  luxury,  that 


made  you  feel  you  wanted  to  curl  up,  easily, 
drowsily,  and  go  to  sleep — especially  if  you 
had  come  in  out  of  the  damp  and  dark  and 
wet.  Kate  fought  off  a  feeling  of  lassitude, 
a  desire  to  sink  into  one  of  the  great  soft 
chairs  and  cry  like  a  child. 
It  was  all  so  difficult. 
Almost  too  difficult  for  one  tired,  simple 
woman  to  undertake. 

And  Charles  Malleson  was  looking  at  her 
with  a  queer  veiled  keenness,  with  pity,  she 
thought,  with  slightly  ironic  pity. 

Kate  felt  her  thoughts  slipping  from  her 
errand ;  she  almost  forgot  Jenny.  Why 
was  this  man  looking  at  her  like  that  ? 

And  how  odd  it  seemed,  to  be  alone  here 
with  him  in  this  warm  and  gracious  room ; 
he  had  switched  on  the  light  now,  which 
gleamed  and  glittered  from  a  delicate  can- 
delabra of  pinkish  amber  glass.  Kate 
noticed  the  lovely  sparkle  of  that  soft 
radiancy  and  was  irritated  with  herself  for 
noticing  it — a  trifle  like  that. 

"  You  look  tired,"  remarked  the  man 
quietly.  "It  is  really  a  horrible  night — 
do  get  nearer  the  fire.  And  won't  you  take 
your  coat  off  ?     And  have  some  coffee  ?  " 

Kate  shook  her  head  ;  her  lips  felt  dry, 
her  throat  choking — why  did  life  have 
moments  like  this  ? 

She  was  going  to  break  down,  to  do  some- 
thing foolish.  And  then  she  made  an  effort, 
a  really  desperate  effort. 

*'  I  really  came  to  get  back  a  letter,"  she 
began  bluntly. 

"  A  letter  ?  " 

Kate  felt  the  blood  hot  in  her  face  and 
her  throat  even  more  uncomfortably  dry  ; 
she  had  never  consciously  told  or  conveyed 
a  deliberate  lie  before.  That  was  stupid,  of 
course ;  one  should  not  be  so  sensitive,  so 
childish. 

"  Yes,  a  letter  from  me — it  is  addressed 
in  Jenny's  writing,  but  it  is  from  me " 

Why  did  she  say  that  ?  Nervousness,  it 
must  be  nervousness. 

"  And  you  want  it  back  ?  " 

She  knew  that  beneath  his  pleasant  court- 
esy he  must  be  surprised,  perhaps  amazed, 
and  she  plunged  on  desperat^ely. 

'*  It  is  about  my  pictures,"  then,  in  sudden 
terror,  "  not  about  money — just  a  suggestion 
I  made  that  I've  completely  changed  my 
mind  about — and  now  I'd  rather  that  you 
did  not  even  read  about  it." 

"  You  want  the  letter  back,  unopened  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  Yes,  please." 

"  Of  course — but,"   with   a   little   smile, 
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"  I  should  not  think  it  very  usual  for  you 
to  change  your  mind." 

Kate's  relief  was  lost  in  a  sense  of  guilt ; 
she  had  not  meant  to  go  so  far  ;  her  intention 
had  been  to  tell  him  that  Jenny  had  written 
something  that  she  had  changed  her  mind 
about — that  would  have  been  the  only  honest 
way  ;  but  when  she  came  face  to  face  with 
Charles  Malleson  she  was  afraid  to  pursue  it ; 
beneath  his  very  quiet  demeanour  his  per- 
sonality was  so  strong  and  keen  that  she 
felt  she  could  not  offer  such  a  tale — he  would 
want  some  explanation,  and  seeds  of  dis- 
trust and  suspicion  would  be  sown  between 
him  and  Jenny,  therefore  in  a  kind  of  blind 
panic  she  had  taken,  the  whole  thing  on 
herself. 

"  You  look  rather  worried,"  said  Charles 
Malleson,  looking  down  at  her  where  she  sat 
in  the  great  deep  chair,  leaning  forward  and 
gazing  into  the  fire  ;  "  it  is  not  about  this 
—letter  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Kate  with  a  valiant  effort 
to  appear  careless,  "  it  has  bothered  me — ■ 
rather." 

"  Well,  it  need  not  any  more.  Of  course 
you  shall  have  it  back,  unopened." 

Kate  rose. 

''  That  was  all  I  came  for ;  I  must  be 
getting  back." 

"  Must  you  ?  I've  a  lot  of  jolly  things 
here  I  would  like  to  show  you •" 

"  Oh,  some  other  time,  when  I  come  with 
Jenny." 

"  But  Jenny  doesn't  care  for  them,  does 
she  ?  She's  frightfully  bored  with  every- 
thing that  isn't  of  to-day  or  to-morrow," 
he  smiled. 

"  Jenny  has  had  such  a  miserable  time," 
said  Kate,  instantly  on  the  defensive,  "  quite 
the  wrong  sort  of  life — she  is  so  young  and 
really  has  had  no  enjoyments  at  all ;  she 
will  be  interested  in  everything  in  time,  I'm 
sure." 

"  And  you  ?  "  he  asked  lightly.  "  Haven't 
you  had  rather  a  miserable  time,  too  ?  " 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Kate  valiantly.  "I'm 
different — ^I'm  awfully  keen  on  my  work 
and  determined ;  it's  real  fun  to  me, 
strugghng  along  in  a  Bohemian  kind  of 
way " 

She  was  so  terrified  that  he  should  offer 
to  help  her — that  he  should  suggest  she  came 
abroad  with  him  and  Jenny — a  scheme  the 
little  sister  had  already  passionately  brought 
forward  and  she  had  as  passionately  re- 
jected ;    she  felt  shaken,  confused. 

"  You'll  miss  Jenny,"  said  Charles  Malle- 
son thoughtfully. 


"  Yes."  She  was  being  honest  now  and 
therefore  was  more  at  her  ease.  "  But  I 
shall  be  glad  that  someone  else  has  the 
responsibility  of  making  her  happy." 

He  smiled. 

"  A  pretty  big  responsibility — with  one 
of  Jenny's  temperament." 

"  She  is  so  easily  pleased,"  protested  Kate, 
"  so  grateful  for  the  least  kindness,  so  warm- 
hearted  " 

"  And  so  spoilt,"  he  finished,  "  absolutely 
the  spoilt  baby  who  can  never  make  up  her 
mind — your  work,  Miss  Kate,  you  just 
indulged  her — always." 

Kate  was  a  little  startled  at  his  acumen 
and  coolness  ;  he  ought,  she  thought,  to 
have  been  too  absorbed  by  Jenny's  charms 
to  be  able  to  see  any  of  her  faults. 

"  Well,  you  wanted  a  spoilt  baby,  I  sup- 
pose," she  replied  with  an  unsteady  smile. 
"  You  wouldn't  like  Jenny  altered  ?  " 

He  did  not  reply  at  once  and  Kate  had 
the  extraordinary  impression  that  he  wasn't 
thinking  of  Jenny  very  much  ;  that  he  was 
concerned  with  her,  and  with  the  present 
moment. 

Of  course  he  must  be  very  much  in  love 
with  Jenny,  because  it  was  one  of  those  very 
"  unsuitable  "  marriages  that  nothing  but 
love  could  excuse.  He  must  be  very  much 
older  than  Jenny ;  she  had  never  thought 
about  that  before. 

But  now  it  occurred  to  her  how  much 
older  he  was,  how  different,  and  what  an 
odd  match  it  would  be — this  man  and  poor, 
silly,  pretty  little  Jenny. 

"  Of  course,"  he  said  at  length,  "  no  one 
will  ever  be  able  to  alter  Jenny." 

Kate  opened  her  lips,  but  mutely  ;  this 
time  she  had  nothing  to  say,  the  moment 
seemed  to  have  got  out  of  her  power  ;  she 
began  to  forget  Jenny. 

And  of  all* things  she  must  not  forget 
Jenny  ;  she  said  over  to  herself  deliberately 
that  Jenny  was  going  to  marry  Charles 
Malleson,  that  she  must  see  that  they  did 
marry  ;  hadn't  she  come  to  get  the  letter 
back  ? 

Jenny's  letter,  breaking  off  the  marriage. 

She  heard  his  voice,  saying  : 

"  There  are  so  many  things  here  that  I 
would  like  to  show  you,  things  that  you 
would  care  about,  I  know." 

*'  I've  been  here  before,"  she  said  stupidly. 

"  Yes,  but  with  other  people." 

"  With  Jenny."  She  must  keep  on  talk- 
ing about  Jenny. 

She  was  here  on  Jenny's  business;  that 
was  her  only  excuse  for  being  here  at  all. 
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"  Never  mind  Jenny,"  said  her  host. 
*'  You  came  about  yourself,  didn't  you  ?  " 

Kate  was  caught  by  her  own  lie  ;  she  had 
said  the  letter  was  from  her.  She  turned 
her  head  sharply  away. 

"  Oh,  the  letter,  yes ;  but  it's  of  no  im- 
portance." 

"  Isn't  it  ?  " 

She  was  tormented  ;  certain  of  nothing  ; 
everything  seemed  touched  by  folly.  Was 
it  just  the  money  she  was  clutching  at  ? 

She  was  thinking  of  Jenny  and  Ted 
Lumley,  how  she  had  got  between  them, 
persuaded  her  sister  to  deny  her  own 
heart • 

How  dared  she  do  it  ? — how,  after  all,  be 
sure  that  Jenny  wouldn't  be  happy  in 
poverty  with  her  lover  1 — how  be  so  certain 
Ted  wouldn't  make  good  ? 

And  then  there  was  Charles  Malleson. 
Was  not  she  doing  an  awful  wrong  to  him  in 
helping  on  his  marriage  to  a  girl  like  Jenny, 
who  did  not  love  him  ? 

She  half  closed  her  eyes  with  a  shudder  ; 
she  saw  her  action  as  foolish,  heavy  with 
future  unhappiness  for  all  of  them.  It  was 
stupid  to  interfere,  to  meddle 

Someone  had  come  into  the  room  ;  she 
looked  at  Charles  Malleson  ;  a  servant  had 
entered  and  he  had  several  letters  in  his 
hand. 

"  Here  it  is,"  he  said,  holding  out  the 
little  envelope  adorned  with  Jenny's  scrawl. 
"  Now  you  can  take  it  aw^ay  yourself  and 
make  sure  that  I  don't  read  it." 

Kate  shook  her  head  ;  her  agitation  and 
humiliation  were  such  that  for  a  moment  she 
could  not  speak. 

"  Something  is  the  matter,"  he  said 
quickly.     "  Now  what  ?  " 

Kate  tried  to  face  him  ;  but  she  had  no 
courage. 

"  Yes,  something  is — I  don't  know  if  I 
want  you  to  read  that  letter  or  not." 

"Want  me  to  read  it — after  coming  round 
here  to  take  it  back  ?  You  think  you  might 
want  me  to  read  it  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

She  stood  leaning  against  the  back  of  the 
chair  by  the  fire,  so  tormented,  so  weak,  so 
futile. 

She  ought  not  to  have  undertaken  this, 
she  should  not  be  here,  speaking  for  Jenny, 
deciding  for  Jenny. 

He  stood  near  her,  waiting,  with  the  letter 
in  his  hand. 

"  You  said  it  wasn't  important,"  he 
remarked.  "  But  I  think  it  must  be- 
rather  important.     You  wouldn't  have  come 


round  here,  like  this,  if  it  hadn't  been.  And 
now  you  don't  know  if  I'm  to  open  it  or 
not — unlike  you,  Kate,  to  be  in  two  minds." 

He  spoke  as  if  he  knew  her  very  well, 
intimately.  She  felt  as  if  he  did  so  know 
her — far  better  than  he  knew  Jenny,  or  Jenny 
knew  him  ;  and  her  bafHed  mind  w^ent  back 
queerly  to  that  day  he  had  come  to  her, 
saying  he  wanted  Jenny.  Yes,  he  had  come 
to  her,  the  elder  sister,  as  if  she  had  been 
the  mother ;  he  had  been  confused  and 
awkward  then  and  she  had  had  to  help  him 
out,  she  had  had  to  say  : 

"  Of  course  it  is  natural  that  you  should 
love  Jenny. ' 

Then  Jenny  had  come  into  the  room,  and 
Kate  had  said,  in  her  old-fashioned  way  : 

"  Mr.  Malleson  wants  to  speak  to  you, 
dear,"  and  left  them  together. 

Odd  how  she  went  back  over  that  now, 
while  he  stood  over  her  with  the  letter  in 
his  hand. 

"  I  think  I  had  better  read  it,"  he  said. 
"  Don't  you  ?  " 

*'  I  can't  say,  I  can't  think  ;  I  ought  never 
to  have  come " 

*'  But  I've  been  expecting  you.  I  won- 
dered how  long  you  would  let  this  go  on." 

She  was  chilled  with  fright. 

"  Then  you  know  ?  " 

He  answered  : 

"  It's  been  a  bitter  mistake,  hasn't  it  ?  " 

Kate,  staring  at  him,  drew  farther  and 
farther  away. 

"  Have  you  never  thought  of  me,"  ho 
asked  passionately,  *'  except  as  the  man 
Jenny  is  going  to  marry  ?  " 

He  was  almost  on  her  secret ;  in  a  swift 
panic  she  cried  out : 

"  I've  got  to  tell  you  something " 

"  Don't,  if  you  would  rather  not."  He, 
too,  seemed  to  be  controlling  agitation, 
passion,  anger,  too. 

"  I  must — I've  got  to." 

He  had  put  the  letter  on  a  desk  ;  she 
could  see  the  white  square  of  it  in  the  glow 
of  the  sparkling  light,  but  the  man  was 
mercifully  in  the  warm  shadows  of  the 
room. 

"  That  letter  isn't  from  me,  it  is  from 
Jenny." 

Even  through  her  misery  his  comment 
sounded  curious : 

*'  From  Jenny — didn't  I  say  it  was  not 
like  you  to  change  your  mind  ?  " 

"  But  I  have  changed  it — I've  changed 
it  now — that  is  why  I  want  you  to  read  that 
letter." 

"  Are  you  sure  that  Jenny  wants  me  to  ?  '' 
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he  asked.     "  Did  she  send  you  to  get  it 
back?"  ^ 

"  No ;  I  persuaded  her  to  allow  me  to 
come — as  you  told  me,  I  always  rule  her,  I 
don't  let  her  think  or  decide  for  herself ;  and 
this  time  I  have  been  terribly  wrong." 
Kate  was  talking  rapidly,  still  in  a  panic. 

*|  Tell  me." 

*'  Jenny  doesn't  care  for  you ;  she  was 
only  pretending.  And  she  was  too  honest 
to  keep  it  up — she  wrote  and  told  you  so." 

There  was  a  pause  ;  Charles  Malleson 
turned  over  the  letter ;  the  silence  was 
awful  to  the  frightened  woman. 

*'  Why  was  she  pretending  ?  "  he  asked 
at  last. 

"  Because  of — the  chance,"  said  Kate 
feverishly.       "It    seemed     to    mean 
everything  we  had  ever  hoped  for- 
just  two  mercenary  fortune-hunters 
that    is    what   we    were  —  you'll 
simply  despise  us — and  you'll  be 
right — but   Jenny   wasn't  going 
through  with  it — you'll  remem- 
ber  that   to    her   credit — and 
how  I  overrule  her.     I'm  to 
blame    all 
through." 

"  Is  there 
anyone  else 
—  for  Jen- 
ny? "  asked 
Ch  a  r  1  e  s 
Malleson. 

"Yes-- 
there's  Ted 
L  u  m  1  e  y. 
But  he 
hasn't  a 
copper  and  • 
I  was  fright- 
ened— I  persuaded  her  against  him — I've 
been  a  beast." 

Her  voice  fainted  away  miserably ;  she 
hardly  dared  to  think  what  this  renunciation 
meant  to  her  ;  at  this  moment  it  seemed 
as  if  the  life  ahead  would  be — unendurable. 

She  turned  blindly  towards  the  door  ;  he 
put  out  a  hand  to  stay  her. 

"  Let  me  go,  please,"  she  whispered. 
"  You  must  forget  all  about  us." 

"  But  perhaps  I  could  help  you,"  he  said 
quietly.     "  Won't  you  give  me  a  chance  ?  " 
'*  Give   you   a  chance  !     I   don't   under- 
stand !     I've  finished,  there's  no  more  to  be 

said " 

"  Sit  down — ^give  me  a  moment,  won't 
you  ?     Don't  I  deserve  that  ?  " 
Kate  stumbled  into  the  great  chair  by  the 


fire  ;  she  did  not  feel  able  to  fight  any  more  ; 
her  strength  had  gone  with  her  confession  ; 
she  closed  her  eyes  and  the  bitter  tears 
pricked  the  lids. 

Charles  Malleson  turned  aside  and  opened 
Jenny's   pathetic   little 
letter  ;  there  was  silence 
while  he  read  it,  broken 


Did  you  m<ake  her  write  this  ?  *  ho  asked." 


only  by  the  fall  of  the  burning  logs  in  the 
wide  fireplace. 

Kate  felt  numbed  and  dazed  ;  she  thought 
in  a  broken  way  of  Jenny  left  behind  in  the 
miserable  house  with  the  big  box  of  now 
useless  clothes — of  the  emerald  ring  that  she 
must  "give  up  "  like  a  child  unclutching 
a  toy,  but  more  she  thought  of  something 
of  her  secret  that  she  must  hide  up,  hide 

She  shuddered  as  she  heard  Charles  Malle- 
son turn  and  come  up  behind  her  chair — 
it  was  all  unbearable,  unbearable. 

"  Did  you  make  her  write  this  ?  "  he  asked. 
"  Of  course,  I  know  that  she  has  never  cared 
for  me,  but  she's  such  a  child,  she  might 
have  gone  through  with  it — did  you  open 
her  eyes  ?  " 

''  No,"  cried  Kate  fiercely.     "  No  !  " 


TWO  MISTAKES. 
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"Why?'' 

"  I've  told  you — set  us  down  as  adven- 
turers ;  she's  fond  of  you,  you  might  be  happy 
■ — maybe  she's  only  a  fancy  for  Ted " 

*'  Then  you'd  let  me  marry  her — still — if 
she'd  have  me  ?  " 

"  That's  what  I  don't  know — yes,  I  believe 
I  would.  Why  not  ?  I  believe  she  has  a 
better  chance  with  you." 

"  You  leave  it,  then,  for  me  to  decide  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  I  can't  do  anything  more — I've  had 
too  much  responsibility." 

She  was  exhausted  now,  she  only  wanted 
to  get  away  ;  but  he  would  not  allow 
r  her  to  escape,  he  stood  between  her 
and  the  door. 

"  I've  been  wondering  how  long  you 
would  let  this  go  on " 


— there  have  been  mistakes.     Your  fault, 
you're  obsessed — with  Jenny." 

Her  answer  seemed  to  come  without  her 
own  volition. 

"Jenny's  everything,  youth,  prettiness, 
hope.  I'm  nothing;  I  never  have  been. 
Why  shouldn't  I  be  obsessed  with  Jenny 
when  she's  all  I  have  ?  " 

His  answer  seemed  to  come  from  far  away, 

f  r  o  m     t  h  e 

depths  of   the 

lovely,     warm 

coloured  room. 


•  No,*  cried  Kate  fiercely.  *  No  !  *  * 


"  So  you  said."  She  fumbled  with  the 
collar  of  her  coat  and  felt  her  hands  stinging 
cold  against  her  throat ;  she  tried  to  laugh. 
'*  Well,  you  know  the  worst  of  us  now " 

**  I  don't  mean  what  you  think  I  mean 


"  She  isn't,  she  isn't !  Jenny  is  nothing 
— never  was — you  can't  make  anything 
important  of  Jenny — never,  poor  child." 

Kate  held  on  to  the  chair  nearest  to  her  ; 
she  turned  and  looked   at   him  now  with 
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amazement,  with  reproach,  with  bewilder- 
ment. ' 

"  Why  did  you  ever  bother  with  us  at 
all  ?  "  she  asked.     "  There  was  no  need." 

"  There  was  great  need — -I  had  to.''  He 
paused  while  she  struggled  in  vain  for  words, 
then  he  added :  "  Why  did  you  change 
your  mind  and  let  me  read  that  letter  ? 
Was  it  because  of  Jenny  ?  " 

Kate  felt  that  she  was  losing  all  com- 
posure, almost  all  control  of  her  senses  ;  she 
could  not  remember  Jenny  any  more  ;  she 
wanted  to  cry  out—"  No,  no,  no,  because 
of  you,  because  I  feel  for  you  what  I  never 
believed  I  could  feel  for  anyone ;  love,  I 
suppose,  yes,  love -" 

But  these  words  were  her  secret,  her  deep 
and  dear  secret ;  she  must  not  say  them, 
she  must  not  admit  that  innermost  reason 
w^hy  she  had  wanted  him  to  marry  Jenny. 

She  stared  at  him,  with  her  poor  cold 
hands  at  her  collar,  mechanically  fumbling 
with  the  humble  strip  of  fur,  and  he,  staring 
back  at  her,  broke  out : 

"  This  is  unendurable ;  aren't  you  going 
to  tell  me  now,  after  all  ?  "  -  She  did  not 
speak,  and  he  added  roughly  :  .  "  Are  you 
still  thinking  of  Jenny  ?  " 

Jenny. 

The  name  was  like  a  flick  ;  she  felt  that 
she  had  betrayed  Jenny,  lost  Jenny's  chance, 
not  for  Jenny's  sake,  but  for  her  own. 
Jenny  sitting  at  home,  gazing  on  those  fine 
frocks  that  would  have  to  be  returned,  wear- 
ing that  sparkling  extravagant  emerald 

She  pushed  past  him,  to  escape,  to  run 
away  ;  she  made  a  little  sound  and  bit  her 

lip. 

The  telephone  bell  rang. 

"  Wait,"  he  said,  "  it's  probably  Jenny." 

It  was  Jenny  ;  Malleson  seemed  to  know 
her  very  well — her  impulsive  ways,  her 
indecisions. 

Jenny   wanted  to   speak  to   Kate.     The 


elder  sister  went,  creeping,  like  a  whipped 
thing,  to  the  telephone. 

"  Oh,  Kate,"  the  pretty  voice  came  faintly, 
*'  you're  still  there  ?  Haven't  you  been 
rather  a  long  time  1  Please — let  him  read 
the  letter — Ted  came  in — and,  I  really  can't 


"  You're  sure  ?  "  Kate  hardly  knew  what 
she  said.     "  Sure,  Jenny  ?  " 

A  little  laugh  came  over  the  wires. 

"  Yes — quite — let  him  read  the  letter — 
he  won't  mind — really " 

Jenny  rang  off. 

"  What  does  she  say  ?  "  asked  Malleson 
curioiisly,  more  than  curiously,  with  definite 
wistfulness  and  expectancy. 

"  Only  that  she's  decided  you  are  to  read 
the  letter,"  replied  Kate,  again  moving 
towards  the  door.     "  It's  Ted,  after  all " 

''  Don't  worry  about  them,  they  will  be 
all  right,"  said  Charles  Malleson  ;  then  he 
added,  "  But  you  and  I,  shall  we  be  all 
right  ?  " 

She  was  silent,  terrified  and  rapt  at  once  ; 
difficult  to  think  of  Jenny  now,  difficult 
to  think  of  anyone  but  herself  and  the 
man  speaking,  the  man  who  went  on  to 
say  : 

"  There  have  been  two  mistakes — Jenny 
mistook  her  own  mind,  and  you  mistook 
mine  "  ;  then  he  added,  half  angrily,  "  Oh, 
couldn't  you  see  that  I  wanted  you  ?  " 

"  You  wanted  me  "?  " 

"  Yes ;  and  you  tried  to  thrust  me  on  to 
Jenny " 

Kate  was  so  exalted,  not  so  much  by  what 
he  said  as  by  his  look,  his  movement 
towards  her,  that  she  found  it  easy  to  say, 
without  fear  or  shame  now  : 

"  Of  course  I  have  always  loved  you,  with 
all  my  heart " 

"  And  of  course,"  he  answered,  taking  her 
cold  hands,  "  you  really  knew,  all  along, 
that  I  have  always  loved  you." 


A  CHILD  SINGING. 


"VT'OU  are  singing  by  my  side 
•*•      In  a  six-year  treble  bright, 
Airy  as  the  thistledown 

Blown  about  a  meadowed  height. 


I  would  have  you  singing,  sweet, 
All  the  day  and  every  day, 

Songs  without  a  care  behind, 
Thoughtless  as  the  games  you  play. 


But  I  fear  an  altered  note 

As  the  years  and  shadows  throng. 

Sweet,  be  silent  now  awhile — 
There  is  terror  in  your  song. 

ERIC   CHILMAN. 


'  *  By  the  way,  how  much  do  you  think  you  ought  to  get  ?  ' 
He  asked  this  somewhat  anxiously." 


THE  BLUE  VASES 


®    By  DOROTHY  ROGERS    ® 
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FRS.  GARNETT,  a  large  white  apron 
smoothed  all  over  her  small  neat 
body,  opened  the  door  and  showed 
him  the  sitting-room  with  pride.  It  was 
small  and  neat  like  herself,  and  there  was 
a  pleasant  country  smell  about  it.  Thick 
white  curtains  and  several  plants  hustled  the 
sunshine  back  out  of  the  window ;  neat 
white  covers  protected  the  backs  of  all  the 
chairs  ;  but  with  the  table  pushed  up  to  the 
window  and  those  plants  removed  so  that  he 
could  look  out  on  the  garden  where  the  holly- 


hocks stretched  their  topmost  blossoms  up 
into  the  laden  apple-boughs,  Daniel  Ruther- 
ford felt  that  it  would  do.  He  would  be  able 
to  write  there.  He  said  so,  turning  quickly 
towards  the  little  woman  in  his  usual  im- 
petuous way ;  he  wanted  the  rooms  for  a 
month.  Then,  behind  her,  opposite  the 
window,  he  saw  the  fireplace  and  stood  stone- 
still,  gazing  at  the  mantelshelf. 

"  Oh,  my — hat !  "  he  exclaimed. 

"  They  are  'andsome,  aren't  they,  sir  ?  " 
Mrs.  Garnett's  voice  was  full  of  quiet  pride 
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**  They  was  a  wedding  present  to  my  mother. 
She  always  set  great  store  by  them."  The 
little  woman  sighed. 

Daniel  Eutherford  manfully  suppressed  a 
shiver.  His  anguished  gaze  was  fixed  on 
two  of  the  most  appalling  vases  he  had 
ever  seen.  Bright  blue  they  were,  of  that 
particularly  crude  blue  wickedly  miscalled 
"  sky,"  and  very  shiny,  with  long  necks  fluted 
at  the  rim,  and  on  their  bulging  sides  were 
violent  scarlet  poppies,  egg-yellow  butter- 
cups and  corn,  Daniel  Rutherford's  sense  of 
beauty  sickened. 

**  They're  very  vallible,  they  tell  me,  sir," 
the  gentle  voice  went  on.  "I've  had  artist 
gentlemen  come  here  and  they  always  ask 
me  to  put  away  the  vases.  They  say  they're 
too  vallible  to  be  left  about.  They're  so 
afraid  they'll  break  them." 

"  Yes,  I  am  afraid  of  that  too,"  Daniel 
said  quickly.  "  I  should  prefer  you, to  put 
them  away — somewhere  safe." 

Mrs.  Garnett  looked  distressed.  She  hesi- 
tated, then  began  in  a  confessional  tone  : 

"  Well,  sir,  it's  like  this  :  since  I've  had 
my  little  granddaughter  to  keep — she's  a 
mischief  like  her  poor  father  was ! — ^there  isn't 
nothing  safe  from  her  that  she  can  reach. 
Now,  she  can't  reach  that  mantelpiece,  so 
being  as  you  admire  them,  sir,  I'd  rather 
leave  them  there — anyways,  until  I   have 

to ^"      She  stopped  abruptly  and  looked 

down,  smoothing  her  apron.  Then  sud- 
denly she  lifted  up  her  eyes  at  him  and 
smiled,  quaveringly,  like  a  child  recovering 
from  tears. 

Daniel  Rutherford  weakened. 

''  Just  as  you  like,"  he  said. 

But  how  he  subsequently  cursed  his  weak- 
ness !  How  those  vases  worried  him ! 
They  flaunted  their  vulgarity  in  the  neat 
peace  of  the  room.  They  caught  his  eye 
incessantly  so  that  he  could  not  work.  Every 
time  he  looked  up  in  pursuit  of  some  idea, 
some  better  word  or  phrase,  the  vases  vio- 
lently shocked  his  eyes,  and  words,  ideas  and., 
phrases  vanished  while  he  remained  staring 
as  if  hypnotised  by  loathing. 

Gradually  they  jarred  his  nerves  until  he 
wasted  much  time  imagining,  with  murder- 
ous gloating,  ways  of  smashing  them,  of 
swinging  a  careless  arm  and  knocking  them 
to  destruction  off  the  shelf.  He  even  prac- 
tised the  careless  swing,  carefully  out  of 
reach.  Then,  angrily,  he  would  make  up  his 
mind  that  he  must  tell  Mrs.  Garnett  to 
remove  them.  But  when  Mrs.  Garnett 
brought  his  meals  he  saw  her  glance  at  them 
before  she  left  the  room  and  smooth  her 


apron  down  in  a  little  way  she  had  that  indi- 
cated pride,  and  then  again  he  weakened. 
It  seemed  impossible  to  think  of  a  flattering 
excuse,  and  a  man  couldn't  be  such  a  cad  as 
to  hurt  the  feelings  of  a  nice  old  soul  like 
that.  He  must  quite  simply  "  lump  it." 
But,  all  the  same — oh,  those  vases  ! 

He  liked  Mrs.  Garnett.  He  liked  her  shy, 
quiet  dignity.  Sometimes  he  lured  her  into 
conversation,  standing  always  near  the  door, 
her  white  hair  strained  back  almost  out  of  its 
uncontrollable  ripple  into  A.knob  behind,  her 
anxious  eyes  fixed  on  him  wide  and  brightly. 
She  told  him  of  days  gone  by  when  she  was 
cook  and  her  husband  coachman  to  Sir  Lacy 
Reeves — ^ah,  a  gentleman  he  was  if  there 
ever  was  one,  and  so  was  her  ladyship,  she 
surprisingly  averred.  They  were  both  dead 
now,  like  her  husband  and  her  son  and  his 
young  wife  ;  nobody  left  to  her  but  the  little 
girl,  the  "  little  mischief." 

"  And  I'm  old  to  rear  a  little  maid,"  she 
said.  "  I'm  sixty- two  and  she's  but  five  ; 
another  ten  years  before  she's  fit  for  service, 
and  letting  isn't  what  it  was,  sir.  Nowadays, 
with  these  moteycars,  people  don't  stop  at 
villages;  they  just  comes  driving  through, 
has  a  look  at  the  church,  and  then  goes  on 
elsewhere." 

Daniel  thought  as  the  days  went  on  that 
she  looked  more  anxious.  He  noticed  the 
wistful  looks  she  cast  on  those  atrocious 
vases  and  wondered  what  was  in  her  mind. 
At  last  one  day  she  told  him.  For  once, 
having  cleared  his  table  after  breakfast,  she 
paused  in  the  doorway,  tray  in  hand,  looking 
a  shade  less  shy  by  reason  of  an  air  of  resolu- 
tion. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,"  she  said,  "  I  wonder 
if  you'd  kindly  tell  me " 

Her  voice  wavered  and  died  away. 

"  What  is  it  you  want  to  know,  Mrs.  Gar- 
nett 1  "  Daniel  encouraged  her. 

Her  next  words  came  scurrying  out  as  if 
they  were  afraid  of  being  caught  back. 
,^/!  Just  round  about  what  them  vases  are 
worth,  sir,  if  you'd  be  so  kind." 

Daniel's  heart  gave  a  guilty  leap  of  hope, 

''  Well,  I—I  couldn't  say  off-hand."  He 
rumpled  his  hair  with  tactful  delibei^ation. 
**  Why  ?     Do  you  want  to  sell  them  ?  " 

His  sudden  hope  faded  into  shame  before 
the  expression  in  her  eyes  as  she  gazed  at  the 
obnoxious  pair. 

"  It  isn't  that  I  want  to,  sir,  but  I'm  afraid 
I  must.  You  see,  I've  had  such  a  bad  season 
with  the  little  maid  getting  chicken-pox  in 
June.  I  couldn't  take  anybody  till  we  was 
all  disinfected,  and  by  that  time  people  had 
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made  other  arrangements.  Except  for  one 
week  and  two  week-ends,  you're  the  first 
long  let  I've  had  since  June,  and  of  course 
the  season's  over  now  ;  there  isn't  anyone 
coming  after  you,  sir.  And  there's  things 
she  must  have  for  the  winter  ;  she  grows 
that  fast  and  wears  her  clothes  out  so,  you 
wouldn't   believe  !     And   I    thought    if   I 

could     sell  ii  the     vases "     Again     she 

stopped. 

"  But  need  you ?     I  mean  couldn't 

anybody ?  "  he  began  weakly,  but  she 

broke  in  with  her  little  air  of  quiet  pride. 

**  The  vicar's  wife  would  help  me,  sir  ;  she 
is  very  kind,  but  .  .  ."  Mrs.  Garnett  fin- 
gered the  edges  of  the  tray  she  still  held  in 
both  hands.  "  Just  between  you  and  me, 
sir,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  she's  a  lady  as 
talks.  There  isn't  a  mite  of  unkindness  in 
it ;  she's  the  kindest  lady  you  could  meet, 
but — I  wouldn't  like  the  neighbours  to  say 
that  I  accepted  charity  for  Ada.  I  couldn't 
accept  charity,  anyway,  and  I  hope  I'll  never 
come  to  have  to." 

"  I  know.  I  should  feel  the  same,"  he 
said. 

To  gain  time  for  perplexed  thought,  he 
went  over  to  the  mantelshelf  and  picked  up 
one  of  the  vases,  turning  it  round  and  round 
as  though  appraising  its  worth.  Something 
in  it  rattled  as  he  turned  it.  Conscience 
pricked  him  :  he  had  cast  spent  matches  and 
bent  paper-clips,  maliciously,  into  those  vul- 
gar blue  atrocities.  He  hurriedly  replaced  it. 
The  beginning  of  a  plan  had  come  to  him. 

*'  I  am  not  much  of  a  judge  myself,"  he 
said,  "  but  would  you  like  me  to  take  them 
to  Norton  and  get  a  curio-dealer  there  to 
value  them  ?  " 

Mrs.  Garnett  poured  forth  protesting 
thanks. 

"  But,  sir,  I  don't  like  to  trouble  you  that 
far." 

*'  It  won't  be  any  trouble — an  object  for  a 
walk.  By  the  way,  how  much  do  you  think 
you  ought  to  get  1  About  three  pounds  ?  " 
He  asked  this  somewhat  anxiously ;  after 
all,  she  might  have  set  her  mind  on  some 
extraordinary  price.  But  Mrs.  Garnett's 
eyes  were  shining. 

"  Oh,  sir,  would  you  really  think  they'd 
be  worth  as  much  as  that  ?  "  she  exclaimed 
in  a  tone  of  awe. 

"  Well,  of  course,  I  can't  say,  but  they 
might.  At  any  rate,  I'll  see  what  I  can  do. 
Shall  I  take  them  in  to-day  ?  " 

Mrs.  Garnett  carried  off  the  vases  and 
washed  them  lovingly.  Out  of  the  one 
which  rattled  she  shook  some  match-ends ; 


some  still  remained,  but  those  refused  to 
come.  She  packed  the  vases  with  an  im- 
mense amount  of  paper,  then  took  the  parcel 
in  to  Daniel,  apologising  for  its  size. 

''  That's  all  right !  "  he  said. 

He  lit  his  pipe,  crammed  on  an  old  hat, 
tucked  the  bulky  parcel  under  one  arm  and 
started  off. 

It  was  nine  miles  to  Norton.  On  the  way 
he  evolved  his  plan  more  clearly,  putting  a 
last  touch  to  it  which  pleased  him  so  that  he 
chuckled  to  himself.  It  was  nearly  lunch- 
time  when  he  reached  the  town  ;  thirst  and 
hunger  ran  a  level  race,  but  he  passed  the 
Red  Lion,  where  he  meant  to  lunch,  and 
walked  on  along  the  main  street  until  he  came 
to  an  old-fashioned  double-fronted  shop. 
Old  furniture,  old  glass,  brassware,  curious 
odds  and  ends  of  all  kinds,  crowded  behind 
the  windows  and  spread  into  the  doorway  ; 
a  row  of  chairs  and  a  settle  even  stood  on 
the  pavement  before  the  windows.  Daniel 
opened  the  door,  whereupon  a  bell  clanged 
sharply.  He  entered  and  stood  in  a  cramped 
space  between  a  Jacobean  dresser  and  a 
chest  of  drawers,  peering  into  the  dim  con- 
fusion of  the  shop.  From  some  odd  corner 
a  little  man  came  forward. 

*'  Sir  ?  "he  said,  putting  on  a  pair  of  spec- 
tacles and  peering  up  at  Daniel.  "  Oh,  yes, 
yes  !  Of  course,  yes  !  You  are  the  gentle- 
man who  asked  about  the  ladder-backed 
chair  the  other  day.  I  didn't  recognise  you, 
sir,  against  the  light.  Did  you  want  to  have 
another  look  at  it,  sir  ?  " 

"  Yes,  please,"  said  Daniel,  thinking,  with 
amusement,  that  charity  absolved  a  con- 
science guilty  of  extravagance. 

The  little  man  picked  his  way  back  into 
obscurity,  whence  came  sounds  of  rattling 
and  dragging.  He  emerged  once  more, 
carrying  the  chair  above  his  head,  and  set  it 
down  before  his  customer. 

"  I'll  have  it,"  Daniel  said,  "  on  one  con- 
dition." • 

''  I  couldn't  let  it  go  for  less,  sir."  The 
little  man  polished  his  glasses  nervously. 
*'  Why,  do  you  know,  sir,  if  I'd  had  it  a 
month  ago " 

"  Oh,  it  isn't  that,"  said  Daniel.  *'  It  is 
nothing  to  do  with  the  chair."  He  put 
down  the  bulky  parcel  on  the  dresser.  *'  The 
fact  is,  I  want  to  get  rid  of  some  vases  for 
someone  who  needs  the  money — no,  I  don't 
want  to  sell  them  ;  they  are  worthless  ;  but 
I  want  her  to  think  I've  sold  them,  because 
she  won't  take  the  money  otherwise.  What 
I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  do  is  to  write  out  a 
receipt  for  these  vases  for  the  sum  of  three 
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pounds  so  that  I  can  take  her  the  receipt 
when  I  give  her  the  money  to  show  it  is  all 
right  and  business-like." 

The  little  man  put  on  his  spectacles  again 
and  glanced  at  the  parcel. 

"  I  quite  see  what  you  mean,  sir.  I  don't 
see  as  there'd  be  any  difficulty  about  that. 
The  shop's  my  own.  It  won't  have  to  go 
down  in  my  books.  Why,  yes,  sir,  I  don't 
see  any  objection." 

He  went  to  fetch  a  bill -form  and.  a  pen  and 
ink  and  wrote  out  the  receipt  on  the  dresser, 
bending  over  it  with  little  grunts  and  hesi- 
tations. Then  he  handed  it  triumphantly  to 
Daniel,  who  thanked  him. 

''  Not  at  all,  sir,  not  at  all.  Only  too  glad 
to  oblige  you.  But — may  I  ask  what  you 
intend  to  do  with  the  vases  ?  Would  you 
care  for  me  to  see  them  ?  They  might  have 
some  value  ...  I  might  be  able  to  make  an 
offer  for  them,"  the  curio-dealer  suggested, 
glancing  once  more  at  the  parcel. 

Daniel  picked  it  up. 

"  Good  heavens,  no ! "  he  exclaimed  hastily. 
"  They  aren't  worth  tuppence,  man.  I 
know  that.  They  are  simply  awful.  And 
even  if  they  weren't,  I  shouldn't  want  you 
to  have  them,  in  case  she  happened  to  see 
them.  She  very  rarely  comes  into  Norton, 
but  she  might; — and,  by  the  way,  if  an  old 
woman  ever  does  come  in  and  ask  about 
them  (she  is  fond  of  the  beastly  things  and 
she  might  just  want  to  have  a  look  at  them), 
tell  her  you've  sold  them." 

He  read  a  sudden  doubt  in  the  man's  eyes 
and  stopped,  frowning,  while  he  puzzled 
over  it.  Then  he  laughed  and  pushed  the 
parcel  into  the  dealer's  hands. 

"  Open  it,  man  !  I  am  not  getting  your 
help  to  do  her  out  of  something  valuable." 

The  little  man  apologised,  protested. 

"  Open  it !  "  Daniel  commanded. 

The  vases  emerged,  blue  and  blatant,  from 
their  many  wrappings  ;  the  flowers  flared 
out  to  view.  The  little  dealer  averted  his 
eyes. 

"  Er — yes.  I  quite  see,  sir,"  he  said  and 
huddled  them  back  into  their  wrappings. 

After  lunch  Daniel  once  more  put  the 
parcel  under  his  arm.  He  had  in  the  morn- 
ing observed  a  useful  spot  in  which  to  leave 
it ;  on  the  homeward  way,  within  a  mile  or 
two  of  Norton,  he  came  to  the  place  again. 
The  road  just  there  ran  for  some  distance 
beside  a  broad,  well-clipped  hedge  which 
enclosed  some  private  woods.  Over  the  top 
of  the  hedge  he  could  see  a  tangle  of  bracken 
and  bramble  under  the  trees.  Daniel  looked 
up  and  down  the  road.     No  one  was  in  sight. 


Feeling  as  guilty  as  if  about  to  throw  a 
bomb,  he  tossed  the  parcel  over  the  hedge 
into  the  undergrowth  beyond.  Then  with  a 
sigh  of  satisfaction  he  took  the  long  walk 
home.  All  the  way  he  thought  contentedly 
of  the  peaceful  little  room  blessedly  ridded 
of  those  disturbing  vases.  The  virtue  of 
charity  would  be  well  rewarded.  Once  he 
chuckled  at  the  thought  of  a  keeper  find- 
ing the  parcel  and  opening  it,  hopeful  of 
treasure. 

Mrs.  Garnett  was  tremulously  grateful  for 
the  three  pounds  he  handed  to  her  with  the 
receipt.  Tears  came  into  her  eyes  and 
Daniel  patted  her  on  the  arm  with  the  bene- 
volent awkwardness  of  a  man  who  has 
performed  a  kindly  act. 

That  evening,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  follow- 
ing a  glance  at  the  denuded  mantelshelf,  he 
settled  down  to  the  best  evening's  work  he 
had  done  since  he  had  been  there. 

But  as  the  days  went  by  he  observed  that 
Mrs.  Garnett  did  not  look  happy.  She  never 
glanced  at  the  mantelshelf  now  that  her 
treasured  atrocities  were  gone,  therefore  he 
did  not  associate  their  absence  with  the 
trouble  until,  coming  back  unexpectedly  one 
day  to  pick  up  a  forgotten  pipe,  he  found  her 
standing  before  the  fireplace,  her  roughened 
fingers  clutching  the  shelf,  her  head  down  on 
the  back  of  her  hands,  crying  quietly. 

"  Why,  Mrs.  Garnett  !  "  he  exclaimed. 

She  flashed  round,  mopped  her  eyes  hastily 
with  her  apron,  and  murmured  apologies  and 
something  about  a  touch  of  rheumatism,  but 
Daniel  took  no  notice  of  her  well-intentioned 
fabrication. 

"  Mrs.  Garnett,"  he  said  very  gently,  ''  are 
you  regretting  having  sold  them  ?  " 

She  tried  to  protest,  avoiding  his  eyes  the 
while,  but  he  took  her  by  both  arms  and  held 
her  firmly  before  him. 

"  Tell  me  !  "  he  said. 

She  gave  in  then. 

"  Well,  sir,  it's  very  foolish,  but  they've 
always  been  there.  It's  like  old  friends 
going " 

She  dropped  her  head  to  hide  her  tremb- 
ling mouth.     Daniel  could  not  stand  this. 

"  Look  here,  Mrs.  Garnett,  if  I  can  get 
them  back,  I  will,"  he  said,  adding  hastily, 
' '  that  is,  if  he  hasn't  sold  them  yet. ' '  (What 
if  the  parcel  had  been  found  ?) 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  sir,  thank  you.  You  see, 
I've  spent  a  good  part  of  that  money  on  a 
thick  coat  for  the  child." 

"  Well,"  he  began  coaxingly,  "  don't  you 
think  you  might  allow  me — as  a  very  great 
pleasure " 
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Mrs.  Garnett  raised  her  head  and  inter- 
rupted firmly  : 

"  No,  sir,  thanking  you  very  kindly. 
You've  been  very  good  to  'a'  done  what  you 
did  ;  I  couldn't  think  of  letting  you  do  more. 
No,  I  shall  get  used  to  it  in  a  while.  After 
all,  they  might  have  got  broke.  I  don't 
know  what  made  me  take  on  so  silly  about 
the  things  !  " 

She  cast  a  brave  glance  of  scorn  at  the 
bare  spaces  on  the  mantelshelf,  picked  up  a 
duster  she  had  let  fall  into  the  hearth  and 
went  out  of  the  room. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  Daniel  was 
striding  out  of  the  village  at  a  good  pace 
along  the  road  to  Norton. 

As  he  covered  mile  after  mile  he  asked 
himself  anxiously  :  suppose  they  had  been 
found  ?  Suppose  he  himself  could  not  find 
them  ?  The  woods  and  hedge  extended  for 
half  a  mile  or  more  ;  he  had  taken  no  par- 
ticular notice  of  the  exact  spot  where  he  had 
flung  the  parcel  over.  And  then  again,  how 
was  he  to  get  in  ?  He  had  seen  no  gate 
leading  into  the  wood  ;  the  hedge  was  much 
too  thick  and  high  to  get  through.  He  came 
at  length  to  the  beginning  of  it  and  walked 
slowly  on,  seeking  carefully  for  a  gap,  but 
the  hedge  appeared  too  solid  and  well-kept 
for  gaps.  He  found  one,  nevertheless,  at 
last,  a  small  hole,  low  down,  through  which 
he  thought  he  might  manage  to  get  in.  The 
road  was  deserted  ;  he  went  on  hands  and 
knees  and  began  to  crawl  through.  It  was 
not  easy.  The  hole  was  smaller  than  it  had 
appeared  ;  it  narrowed  inward,  trellised  over 
with  thorny  trails  of  bramble.  He  began  to 
move  these  carefully.  At  the  same  time  he 
heard  the  sound  of  a  car  approaching  along 
the  road.  Realising  that  his  legs  and  half 
his  body  were  visible  to  passers-by,  he  began 
quickly  to  draw  back.  As  he  did  so  he 
heard  the  car  slow  down  and  stop. 

Danied  emerged,  very  red  and  uncom- 
fortable, his  hands  soiled  and  severely 
scratched. 

From  the  car,  which  was  an  open  two- 
seater,  a  man  and  a  girl  surveyed  him 
curiously. 

"  Botanising,"  he  said,  reddening  more 
than  ever.  "  Grubbing  about  for  specimens. 
Awful  game  1  "  He  showed  a  handful  of 
common  moss,  then  put  it  hurriedly  into  his 
pocket,  fearing  lest  these  strangers  should 
know  something  about  mosses. 

"  Oh,  that's  it,  is  it  ?  "  laughed  the 
man.  "  We  wondered,  rather.  I  say,  do 
you  mind  telling  me  if  my  front  tyre  is 
badly  down  ?  '* 


It  was. 

''  Oh,  it  would  be  !  "  the  man  exclaimed 
bitterly.  **I  knew  it  by  the  way  she  was 
pulling  over." 

Inwardly  Daniel  cursed  that  tj^re  even 
more  heartily  than  did  the  owner  of  the  car. 
How  could  he  crawl  back  into  the  hole  with 
those  two  looking  on  ?  He  offered  help, 
hoping  thereby  to  get  them  off  more  quickly, 
but  the  man  said  he  could  manage  it  all 
right.  At  the  same  time,  the  girl  got  out 
and  dragged  a  basket  from  the  dickey. 

"  When  you  have  finished  we  might  as 
well  have  lunch  here,"  Daniel  heard  her  say 
as  he  strolled  on,  and  inwardly  he  cursed 
again. 

Some  distance  farther  along  the  road  he 
came  to  a  field-gate  and  there,  hidden  from 
the  couple  in  the  car,  he  leant,  smoking, 
staring  moodily  at  that  impenetrable  hedge 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  It  was 
after  one  o'clock  and  he  was  getting  hungry 
when  at  last  he  heard  the  car  start  up  ;  the 
pair  drove  on.  As  soon  as  they  were  out  of 
sight  Daniel  went  back  to  the  hole,  hurriedly 
and  painfully  dragged  himself  through  and 
began  his  search.  For  half  an  hour  he 
probed  and  prodded  among  tall  bracken 
fronds  and  tangled  clumps  of  bramble.  At 
length,  some  time  after  hope  had  given  place 
to  irritability  and  hunger,  he  found  the 
parcel  nestling  deep  in  a  mass  of  thorny 
sprays.  Thankfully  hooking  it  out  with  his 
stick,  he  crawled  back  ignominiously  through 
the  hedge-hole,  and  tramped  the  seven  miles 
home,  where  he  arrived  tired  and  very  dirty, 
ravenously  demanding  lunch  at  tea-time. 

After  the  meal  he  produced  the  parcel  be- 
fore Mrs.  Garnett's  startled  eyes. 

"  I've  got  them  back,"  he  said,  "  and  if 
you  won't  allow  me  to  make  you  a  present  of 
them  you  must  at  least  consent  to  pay  me 
bit  by  bit,  any  time  you  are  able."  Daniel 
had  one  or  two  small  schemes  in  his  mind  to 
reduce  these  payments  by  plausible  substi- 
tutes for  money. 

Mrs.  Garnett  wept  with  excitement  while 
with  trembling  fingers  she  undid  the  parcel. 
She  tried  to  thank  Daniel  incoherently.  The 
thought  of  her  precious  vases  being  her  own 
again  lured  her  pride  to  a  reckless  acceptance 
of  his  solution  of  the  monetary  difficulty. 

The  last  piece  of  paper  was  unwound. 
There  they  stood  revealed  in  all  their  shame- 
less splendour.  But — Mrs.  Garnett's  mur- 
mured gratitude  broke  off  abruptly — one  of 
them  was  damaged.  A  broken  piece  slipped 
out  even  as  she  discovered  it  and  fell  on  to 
the  table. 
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"  Oh,  I  am  most  awfully  sorry  !  "  Daniel 
exclaimed  in  distress. 

(That  must  have  happened  when  he  hurled 
the  wretched  things  over  the  hedge ;  one 
must  have  rapped  against  the  other  in  spite 
of  the  intervening  paper.) 

"  It  doesn't  matter,  sir  ;  it  doesn't,  really. 
Don't  you  worry.  It's  only  at 
the  back,"  Mrs.  Garnett  assured 
him,  turning  the  vases  to  show  the 
flaring  flowers  unharmed.  As  she 
did  so  something  else  dropped  out 
through  the  hole.  Daniel  picked 
it  up  from  the  floor  ;  and  turned 
it  over  in  his  hand. 

"  What  is  this  ?  "  he  demanded. 


Daniel  was  examining  his  find  with  great 
interest.  It  was  a  brooch,  a  large  old- 
fashioned  brooch,  consisting  of  ^  .miniature 
of  a  child,  surrounded  by  seed-pearls.  Tho 
pearls  were  somewhat  discoloured  and  the 
child's  face  had  no  special  beauty  beyond 
youth  and  freshness,  but  the  painting  was 
delightful. 

"  That    belonged    to 

my  mother,  sir,"   Mrs. 

Garnett    explained. 

"  She    was    nurse    for 

many  years  in   an  old 

family  that's  gone  now 

— the  Warreners.  There 

was     one     little    girl ; 

mother     thought     the 

world  of   her  ;  she  was 

with  her   till  the 

little    girl    was 

almost  grown  up, 

and    then,    when 

she    was   sixteen, 

she    fell    ill    and 


"  '  open  it,  man  !     I  am  not  getting  your  help 
to  do  her  out  of  something  valuable.'  " 


"  Why  !  .  .  .^  Why  !  .  .  ."  Mrs.  Garnett 
bent  over  it  as  it  lay  in  his  palm,  her  hands 
clasped  in  her  excitement,  not  daring  to 
take  it.  "  Oh,  sir,  would  you  believe  it  ? 
After  all  these  years  !  Oh,  Willy — the  little 
mischief  !  So  that's  where  'e  hid  it !  I 
always  knew  'e'd  hid  it  somewhere  I  " 


died.  It  'alf  broke  mother's  heart,  being 
almost  like  her  own  child,  as  you  might 
say.  She  left  and  married  after  that,  and 
when  Mrs.  Warrener  died  (she'd  been  wid- 
owed for  some  years  by  then)  she  left  that 
brooch  to  mother  in  her  will,  saying  that 
nobody  had  loved  her  little  girl  like  she  did, 
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and  she  wanted  mother  to  have  it.  Mother  again  to  get  out  what  might  be  inside,  but 
valued  it  more  than  anything  she'd  got,  and  it  always  wedged  itself  across  the  neck.  I 
it  cut  her  up  terrible  when  it  was  lost.     My      thought  it  was  no  more  than  a  curtain-hook, 


' '  Er — yes.     I  quite  sec,  sir,'  said  the  dealer,  and 
huddled  the  vases  back  into  their  wrappings." 


Willy  was  a  youngster  then,  and  he  was  a 
little  Turk — just  the  spit  of  what  'is  own 
child  is  now  !  We  thought  'e'd  'id  it,  but  he 
never  would  tell.  And  to  think  it  was  in  one 
of  them  vases  all  these  years !  It  always 
rattled,  that  one.    I've  tried  time  and  time 


so  I  didn't  try  Ovcr-hard.  Well,  now,  to 
think  of  that  !  " 

"  But  you  know,  Mrs.  Garnett,  this  is 
valuable,"  Daniel  said.  "  If  you  chose  to 
sell  it  you  might  get  a  good  price  for  it.'* 

Mrs.  Garnett  looked  at  him  doubtfully. 
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**  I  have  a  friend  in  London  who  knows 
about  these  things.  He  collects  miniatures. 
If  you  like  I'll  send  it  up  to  him  and  ask  him 
what  it  is  worth." 

Mrs.  Garnett,  fingering  her  lips,  her  eyes 
fixed  askance  on  the  brooch,  annoimced  that 
she  would  like  to  think  it  over. 

Within  an  hour  she  tapped  at  his  door 
again. 

"  IVe  made  up  my  mind,  sir,"  she  said 
with  her  little  air  of  determination.  "  Seeing 
that  mother's  gone  and  th#  family  and  all, 
and  I've  got  the  vases  to  remember  mother 
by,  I  think  she'd  be  agreeable  to  turn  the 
brooch  into  money  for  Ada — don't  you,  sir  ? 
'Tisn't  as  if  I  or  the  child  could  ever  wear  a 
brooch  like  that ;  it'd  be  too  fine  for  us. 
Mother  never  wore  it ;  she  only  valued  it  as 
a  likeness  of  her  little  girl,  as  she  called  her. 
So  I  don't  think  it'd  be  going  against  her 
wish — do  you,  sir  ?  "  Mrs.  Garnett  eyed 
Daniel  anxiously,  seeming  to  regard  him 
as  a  reliable  interpreter  of  her  mother's 
wishes. 

"  I  feel  convinced  that  she  would  think  it 


the  most  sensible  thing  to  do,"  he  told  her 
gravely. 

Mrs.  Garnett  beamed  with  relief. 

The  following  morning  he  sent  the  brooch 
to  London.  Three  days  later  he  heard  from 
his  friend.  The  brooch  had  been  valued  by 
an  expert  (whose  letter  he  enclosed)  at  the 
price  of  thirty  pounds,  which  sum  he  him- 
self would  gladly  pay  if  Mrs.  Garnett  would 
sell  him  the  brooch  for  his  collection. 

Mrs.  Garnett  thought  heaven  had  opened 
and  rained  down  riches  on  her.  Twenty- 
seven  pounds  (she  was  immovable  in  the 
matter  of  repayiiig  Daniel)  meant,  with  the 
addition  of  her  weekly  sale  of  eggs,  complete 
freedom  from  anxiety  for  the  winter. 

The  vases,  to  all  appearance  as  beautiful 
as  ever  (who  would  guess  that  the  back  of 
one  had  a  broken  piece  carefully  mended  ?) 
stood  once  more  triumphantly  on  the  mantel- 
shelf in  her  lodger's  sitting-room.  Even  had 
she  found  as  safe  a  place  elsewhere,  after  all 
his  kindness  nothing  would  persuade  her  to 
deprive  Mr.  Rutherford  of  the  pleasure  of 
beholding  them. 


(5) 
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THE  COMB. 


\  T  dawn,  my  friend  leapt  up  and  out  of  bed, 
And  I,  half-witted  still,  beheld  him  stand 
Centre  of  silly  dreaming  in  my  head, 
Sun-framed  before  our  window,  comb  in  hand. 
Where,  O  brain's  wild  perplexing-!  had  I  seen 
That  little  trick  before  of  tended  hair, 
Bodies  fresh  from  the  bathing,  white,  asheen, 
Hands  combing  locks  with  like  meticulous  care  ? 


The  morning  was  not  cold  .  .  .  why  did  I  shiver  ? 
Our  chamber  chattels  kept  their  commonplace, 
Both  beds  asprawl,  chairs  woodenly  as  ever.  .  •  • 
Only  my  friend  was  ghosted  with  new  grace. 
And  then  I  knew  I    Were  they  not  such  as  he 
Combed  their  bright  manes  once  in  Thermopylae  ? 

A.    NEWBERRY   CHOYGE. 


THE  RAINBOW 

TURNED  TO 

®   ®  STONE  ®   ® 


TONALEA,    THE   LONELY    TRADING-rOfel    FROM    WHICH   WE   SET   OUT   ON   THE    TRAIL. 

WRITTEN    AND    ILLUSTRATED    BY 

E.  O.   HOPPE 


ON  the  morning  after  my  arrival  at 
Tonalea,  the  lonely  trading-post  in 
the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation, 
some  two  days'  ride  from  the  border  of  the 
Painted  Desert,  the  fragrance  of  sage  was 
still  upon  me  when  we  set  out  on  the  trail. 
Our  little  party  consisted  of  four  :  "  Old 
Jim,"  famous  old-timer  and  experienced 
frontiersman,  two  Indians  in  charge  of  the 
mule-pack  and  provisions,  and  myself,  eager, 
if  inexperienced  tenderfoot. 

This  is  part  of  the  great  American  Desert 
which  stretches  south-west  of  that  mighty 
water-shed,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  for  nearly 
two  thousand  miles.  I  had  already  dis- 
covered that  the  desert  was  not  a  flat  sand- 
plain  as  one  is  usually  inclined  to  think. 
Its  vast  arid  waste  is  split  up  by  gaping 
canyons,  desolate  mountains  and  bare  bluffs 
rise  up  from  the  level  floor,  and  mighty 
uplands  border  the  horizon.  The  air  in  this 
region  has  a  curious  telescopic  effect  that 
plays  tricks  with  one's  judgment  of  distance. 
This  uncertainty  of  vision  creates  the  most 


amazing  illusions  of  distant  scenes,  through 
a  deceiving  veil  of  mirage,  leading  to  very 
unpleasant  disappointment  when  one's  can- 
teen has  been  drained  of  its  last  drop  of 
water. 

The  level  stretches  of  white-hot  sand  into 
which  our  mules  sank  to  the  fetlock  were 
criss-crossed  with  ridges  of  volcanic  lava- 
stone,  sharp  and  bald.  We  passed  an 
occasional  Indian  corral  and  encountered 
an  interesting  Navajo  "  hogan,"  a  sweat- 
house  where  the  sick  are  cured,  or  killed, 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  bricks  being 
heated  red-hot  and  covered  with  brushwood, 
on  which  the  patient  is  laid  and  left  to 
perspire,  the  treatment  being  completed  by 
a  brisk  run  outside. 

The  heat  had  by  now  become  grilling 
and  there  was  no  shelter  from  the  blinding 
rays  of  the  sun.  Heat  waves  quivered 
over  the  glittering  sand-dunes  which  rolled 
away,  seemingly,  to  the  world's  edge.  Out 
of  a  lake  of  flaming  dust  two  giant  columns 
rose  up  ;   isolated  in  an  immense  plain  they  • 
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appeared  like  a  portal  to  No-Man's  Land. 
These  curious  rock-foundations  are  known 
as  the  "  Elephant  Feet,"  to  which,  indeed, 
they  bear  a  striking  resemblance.  Wearily 
we  traversed  miles  upon  miles  of  nameless 
red  sandhills,  crossed  dried-out  river-beds 
and  scaled  barren  rocks. 

Inky  black  clouds  had  meanwhile  been 
towering  up  and  in  an  incredibly  short  space 


from  and  rattled  between  the  narrow  sideiS 
of  the  gorges.  In  ten  minutes  this  nerve- 
racking  drama  was  past  and  an  indescribably 
beautiful  sunset  followed,  thunder  still 
faintly  rumbling,  to  increase  in  violence  as 
the  last  rays  of  the  sun  laid  a  ring  of  fiery 
copper  round  the  edges  of  clouds  of  black 
and  sulphur,  purple  and  poison-green, 
ominous  and  terrible ;    but  this  phase  also 


i':<i'S^ 
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ON    TOP    OP  THE    PASS. 


of  time  the  fury  of  thunder  broke  loose  ; 
the  storm  centre  had  focussed  right  above 
us. 

Writhing  fire-snakes  rent  the  air  in  flashes 
as  thick  as  a  man's  arm,  steel-blue  in  colour, 
lighting  up  momentarily  the  surroundings 
of  weird  and  spectre-haunted  appearance. 
The  noise  was  deafening,  terrifying  crashes 
of  thunder  stunning  my  unaccustomed  ears 
and  senses,  as  the  demoniacal  peals  clanged 


passed,  melting  into  the  afterglow  of  an 
evening  sky  of  palest  lemon,  against  which 
stood,  silhouetted,  the  majestic  hulk  of 
Navajo  Mountain,  sacred  to  the  Indians  as 
the  home  of  their  God.  Behind  it  faded 
the  purple  loom  of  serrated  table-land,  a 
mere  blur  on  the  shimmering  horizon.  A 
twinkling  light  like  a  fallen  star,  on  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  mountains'  blackness,  resolved 
itself  into  a  beacon  of  welcome  and  cheer. 
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As  we  drew  nearer  we  could  make  out  home  in  this  sublime  wilderness.     Here  was 

the  contours  of  a  log-cabin  perched  on  the  the   warm  hospitality  of  the   pioneer  and 

southern  slopes   of   Navajo  Mountain,   the  much  ingenious  comfort,  even  to  the  luxury 

goal  of  our  destination  for  the  night.     It  of  a  bathroom  complete  with  a  shower  bath 


TIIK    CELLAR-LIKE   OORGE    OP   CLIFF   CANYON. 


was  built  by  one  of  the  little  bands  of  intrepid  contrived  through  the  offices  of  a  mustard- 
frontiersmen  who,  almost  single-handed  tin  suspended  by  a  string,  a  prehistoric 
and  under  great  hardships,  have  conquered  irrigation  ditch  bringing  the  water  from  a 
these   wastes   and   made   for   themselves   a  mountain-spring. 
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We  were  now  in  territory  which  is  repre- 
sented on  the  maps  by  one  of  those  fascinat- 
ing white  spaces  denoting  uncharted  or 
unsurveyed  regions,  allowing  full  play  to 
one's  imagination  and  spirit  of  adventure. 
It  was  therefore  excusable  that  I  felt  a 
certain  elation  when,  early  the  following 
morning,  we  set  out  on  the  final  stage  of 
our  quest  for  "  Tsay-Nun-Na-Ah,"  the 
"  Rainbow  turned  to  Stone." 

The  ensuing  twelve  hours'  strenuous  ride 
was  a  severe  test  of  endurance.  It  was 
slow  going  after  we  had  skirted  the  base 
of  the  sacred  mountain  and  began  to  cross 
the  windswept  stone  flats,  the  "  baldheads," 


our  mules,  provided  a  series  of  thrills. 
Occasionally  pickaxe  and  shovel  had  to  bo 
used  to  gain  foothold  for  the  animals.  My 
respect  for  my  sorrel  mule  was  unbounded  ; 
it  was  a  marvellously  surefooted  climber 
and  showed  its  fine  desert-breeding ;  it 
seldom  floundered  or  stumbled. 

At  Red  Bud  Pass,  a  V-shaped,  cellar-like 
gorge  linking  Cliff  Canyon  and  Bridge 
Canyon,  we  were  confronted  by  an  impass- 
able barrier.  Its  yawning  chasm  sheered 
downward,  and  the  deluge  of  the  preceding 
day  had  created  a  wild  confusion  of  loosened 
rocks  and  boulders  filling  the  narrow  corridor 
which  forms  the  pass  and  falls  suddenly  at 
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over    which   the    horses   picked    their    way 
cautiously. 

A  few  hours'  steady  climbing  brought  us 
to  the  spur  of  a  gaunt  ridge  which  disclosed 
a  sight  wild  beyond  telling.  To  the  west 
the  defile  dropped  down  into  a  labyrinth  of 
yawning  gashes  which  looked  as  if  the  earth 
had  cracked.  Shadows  rolled  in  the  deep 
gorges  and  colossal  bluffs  were  bathed  in 
purple  haze.  Shafts  of  light  shot  through 
the  clouds  and  surrounded  a  hundred 
pinnacles  with  rings  of  gold — a  new  bound- 
less world  in  itself.  Trackless  descents  into 
the  bowels  of  mysterious  canyons,  the  scaling 
of  forbidding  rocks  that  rose  sheer  and  grim, 
quicksand-pockets  that  threatened  to  trap 


a  hair-raising  steepness.  Only  by  lowering 
each  other  by  ropes  from  boulder  to  boulder 
could  we  make  progress.  We  attempted, 
by  loosening  rocks  and  allowing  them  to 
hurl  themselves  into  the  most  gaping  holes, 
to  provide  footing  for  the  animals,  but  after 
three  hours'  strenuous  labour  in  appalling 
heat,  found  the  difficulties  overpowering. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  leave  the 
mules  behind,  divide  the  cameras  and  the 
necessaries  for  the  night  camp  and  carry  a 
mere  sufficiency  of  food.  We  then  began  our 
descent  by  two  hours  of  harder  climbing 
than  I  had  ever  done  in  my  most  strenuous 
mountaineering  experiences.  ^  We  landed  in 
a  corridor  of  corrugated  walls  of  stupendous 
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height,  whicli  rose  from  the  rubble-covered  a  furnace  and  the  rocks  were  glowing  hot 

canyon,  leaving   a   floor-space   liardly   wide  to  the  touch.     I  was  thoroughly  exhausted 

enough    to   squeeze   through   in   single   file.  and  secretly  relieved  when  we  had  left  this 

The  walls  of  this  gigantic  slit  widened  as  pitiless  inferno  behind  us  and  had  entered 


REST   ON   THE     '  BALDHEADS  "    BEFORE    DESCENDING    RED    BUD    PASS. 


we  proceeded,  and  presently  we  found  our-  a  pleasant  rock-enclosed  valley  which  showed 

selves  in  a  jumble  of  grey- white  cliffs  in  the  signs   of  fair   vegetation   and   the  promise 

full  blaze  of  the  sun.     Although  it  was  late  of  water.     Never  was  word  more  welcome 

in  the  afternoon,  the  heat  quivered  as  over  music  to  my  ears  than  when  Jim  shortly 
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afterwards,  pointing  to  a  clump  of  withered 
pinon  trees,  announced  that  we  would  make 
camp  for  the  night.  I  almost  dropped  to 
the  ground  with  the  satisfaction  of  having 
judgment  pronounced  upon  me  by  my  com- 
panions, that  I  had  acquitted  myself 
creditably  in  desert-craft. 

Hearing  that  we  were  within  two  hours' 
walk  of  sight  of  the  Bridge,!  seemed  unable  to 
relax,  so  after  a  short  rest  I  decided  to  tramp 
the  remaining  bit  while  camp  was  being 
prepared,  so  eager  was  I  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
it.     The  only  approach  lay  along  the  stream- 


supper  we  smoked  while  I  was  regaled  with 
yarns  of  my  guides'  adventures  with  rattlers 
and  scorpions,  and  the  toll  of  human  life 
exacted  by  the  wild  country  through  which 
we  were  passing. 

As  the  embers  died  down  the  sky  above 
our  narrow  gorge  appeared  a  deep  purple 
canopy  filled  with  brilliant  stars  ;  the  slender 
century  plant  and  the  cactus  seemed  to 
grow  mysteriously  taller,  the  world  of  reality 
melting  in  the  half- world  of  dreams. 

We  tumbled  into  our  sleeping-sacks  and 
carefully   arranged   the    hair-rope,    said   to 


MORNINQ   IN    CAMP. 


bed  which  had  eaten  a  narrow  passage  for 
itself  through  the  rocks,  by  ceaseless  endea- 
vour through  long  centuries.  As  the  water 
was  shallow,  progress  was  not  difficult, 
although  very  slow  because  of  the  slippery 
state  of  the  boulders.  Later  it  became 
turbulent,  the  only  possible  means  of  advance 
being  by  a  narrow  ledge  that  ran  above  the 
stream,  too  high  up  for  one  man  to  reach 
unaided.  The  return  journey  was  a  painful 
effort  by  reason  of  my  utter  fatigue,  but 
eventually  the  welcome  sight  of  camp 
appeared,  the  appetising  odour  of  cooking 
mingling  with  the  aromatic  smell  of  juniper 
wood   which   fed    the    blazing    fire.     After 


ward  off  rattlesnakes.  The  quietness  deep- 
ened into  an  oppressive  stillness,  and  I  lay 
for  hours  watching  the  great  stars  which 
seemed  to  increase  in  size,  until  it  looked 
alarmingly  as  though  one  or  two  of  them 
would  dive  into  the  slit  we  occupied.  A 
sudden  breath  of  wind  touched  my  face  ; 
an  owl  hooted  dismally,  the  eerie  sound 
intensifying  the  utter  silence.^  Then  a  ghastly 
howl  of  agony  rent  the  air,  unearthly,  long 
drawn  out ;  twice  it  was  repeated  before  my 
scattered  wits  could  act  coherently,  to  be 
followed  by  the  hoarse  and  coughing  bark 
of  some  coyotes,  scavengers  of  the  desert 
and  canyon,  eager  to  feast  on  the  offal  of 
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the  meal  left  by  the  wolf,  the  cunning  slayer. 

My  nerves  were  set  on  edge  and  I  imagined 

the  air  to  be  filled  with  minute  indefinable 

noises  :  a  stirring  and  rustling  in  the  sand, 

as   though    some    horrible   creeping   things 

came  towards  me.     I  assured  myself  that 

the    hair-rope  was    in   place   and   fell  into 

troubled    slumber ;    half  awakening,    I  felt 

some  loathsome  object  touch  me  and  longed 

to  struggle  and   yell,  but 

could  not  make  the  effort, 

my  will  seemed  paralysed. 

I  turned  my  head  and  saw 

a    ghastly    white    spectre 

swaying  towards  me.  With 

a  desperate  effort  I  pulled 

myself    together    and 

realised  that  it  was  a  big 

white    flower   within    six 

inches  of  my  head,  but  1 

could  have  sworn  that  it 

was  not  there  a  few  hours 

earlier. 

The  return  of  morning 
light  and  my  friends  pro- 
saically preparing  break- 
fast was  a  reassuring 
sight,  and  I  was  able  to 
chuckle  at  the  memory 
of  my  spectre  on  recalling 
that  this  strange  flower 
of  the  desert  has  the 
uncanny  habit  of  blossom- 
ing in  the  dead  of  the 
night  and  closing  its  petals 
at  the  appearance  of  the 
first  rays  of  the  sun. 

Breakfast  over,  I  hur- 
ried my  companions  over 
the  last  few  miles  of  Clifl 
Canyon.  After  passing 
along  the  narrow  ledge 
previously  mentioned,  by 
means  of  pressing  both 
arms  outspread  flat  against 
the  precipitous  wall,  and 
wriggling  sideways,  crab-fashion,  the  pass 
widened  out,  its  floor  now  carpeted  with 
ferns,  pink  orchids,  scarlet  Indian  paint- 
brush, dark-blue  columbines  and  white- 
starred  daisies — a  few  mocking-birds  which 
hovered  in  the  air  like  gorgeous  butterflies 
were  the  only  sign  of  life. 

We  slaked  our  thirst  in  the  cool  waters  of 
a  sparkling  spring,  turned  a  sharp  bend  in 
the  rock,  and  before  me  stood  one  of  the 
greatest  miracles  of  the  world,  the  Rainbow 


Bridge,  a  perfect  arch  thrown  across  the 
canyon.  What  mighty  powers  had  been  at 
work  to  create  this  wonder  of  nature  can 
only  be  guessed  at.  Chiselled  out  of  red 
sandstone,  the  graceful  curve  of  the  bridge 
is  so  perfectly  balanced  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  believe  it  was  not  carved  by 
human  hands. 

No  picture,  no  photograph,  can  give  any 


THK    RAINBOW    BRIDGE,    A    PERFECT    ARCH   THRO^V:N^    ACROSS   THE   CANYON. 


idea  of  its  magic  majesty.  I  felt "  this  thing 
was  glorious — it  silenced  me."  A  work  of 
ages,  this  brilliant-hued  arch  of  glory-  is  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  monuments  of  the 
mightiest  of  all  architects — Time. 

Tsay-Nun-Na-Ah  is  indeed  a  "  Rainbow 
turned  to  Stone  "  by  the  supreme  deity 
whose  home  is  the  great  Navajo  Mountain 
overlooking  the  canyon — the  mystic  bridge 
over  which  he  leads  the  braves  to  enter  the 
Happy  Hunting  Grounds, 


HAPPY   THOUGHT. 


Engaged  Sister  :   When  we  are  married,  dear,  we  must  have  a  hyphenated  name — it's  so  much  smarter, 
would  go  well  with  Eaton  ? 

Small  Brother  (who  has  not  been  tipped  to  go  away) :    Moth  ! 


What 
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FOLLOWING    SUIT. 
By  Hotvard  May, 

Modern  standards  of  dress  are  shockingly 
wasteful.  No,  that  is  not  a  weak  attempt  at  a 
pun.  Also  the  accent  is  on  the  waste  and  not 
on  the  shock.  Now,  so  far  as  the  gentler  sex  is 
conceme<^,  this  is  quite  right  and  proper,  and 
nobody  objects.  Was  it  not  to  their  attire  that 
the  poet  of  old  referred  when  he  sang,  "  Man 
wants  but  little  here  below,  nor  wants  that  little 
long  "  ?  But  man  is  different.  He  is  a  rational 
animal,  and  if  by  any  unHkely  chance  he  should 
meet,  say,  a  suit,  or  a  hat,  that  he  really  does 
want,  then  he  certainly  wants  it  very  long  indeed. 

Especially  is  that  the  case  if  I  am  the  man. 
For  to  me,  clothes  are  merely  so  many  super- 
ficialities, unworthy  of  serious  attention.  I 
believe  in  getting  down  to  the  real,  fundamental 
he-man,  underneath.  Unfortunately — for  my 
ideals — I  am  married,  and  Ethel  shares  the 
universal  illusion  that  clothes,  if  they  are  to  be 
worn  at  all,  must  show  an  obvious  and  untar- 
nished newness. 

Now  it  is  quite  two  years  since  I  got  my  grey 
Saxony  suit.  I  admit  it.  And  from  the  very 
first  day  the  crease  left  the  soft  billowy  folds 
of  its  trousers  I  have  liked  it.  Consequently 
by  this  time  it  is  just  beginning  to  be  comfort- 


able, and  to  fit  me  easily  at  every  joint,  especially 
at  the  knees.  But  to  hear  Ethel  talk,  you  would 
think  that  it  had  already  done  several  years' 
service  on  a  scarecrow.  In  fact,  she  has  said  as 
much,  but  then  you  must  not  forget  that  I  am 
only  her  husband.  But  I  assure  you  that  there 
isn't  a  single  patch  on  it ;  it  isn't  even  thread- 
bare ;  and  I  could  easily  remove  the  few  ink- 
stains  and  that  oilmark.  In  short,  it  is  an  ideal 
suit  with  only  one  fault — one  grievous  fault. 
It  is  two  years  old.  Therefore  if  I  am  to  remain 
within  the  purlieus  of  suburban  respectability, 
it  must  be  cast  aside,  to  be  used  for  occasional 
gardening,  painting  the  greenhouse,  or — of 
course  this  was  my  wife's  suggestion — golf. 

Well,  I  didn't  propose  to  do  anything  so  silly. 
For  one  thing,  I  hate  new  clothes.  I  hate 
choosing  them,  detest  being  measured,  abhor 
having  them  "  fitted,"  intensely  dislike  paying 
for  them,  and  until  their  newness  is  six  weeks 
fled,  I  am  one  rosy  blush  of  self-consciousness 
when  I'm  wearing  them. 

Ethel  couldn't  see  this — my  point  you  know, 
not  the  blush.  She  insisted  that  I  was  shabby, 
and  a  disgrace  to  her,  that  all  my  friends  were 
better  dressed  than  I,  that  my  dinginess  was  the 
talk  of  the  neighbourhood,  that  Messrs.  Taylor 
&  Co's  newest  designs  were  simply  lovely,  tiiat 
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if  I  really  couldn't  bear  being  measured  there 
were  the  mail  order  facilities — again  you  see  what 
it  is  to  have  a  wife — that  our  friends  were  shun- 
ning us,  and  that  the  tradespeople  would  soon 
be  stopping  our  credit.  But  not  even  this  last 
softened  my  iron  resolution.  I  liked  my  old  suit, 
and  I  intended  to  stick  to  it. 

You  can  tell  how  determined  Ethel  was,  and 
how  frantic  too,  when  I  tell  you  that  she  threat- 
ened to  go  out  and  buy  me  a  ready-made.  I 
knew  that  was 
bluff,  and  I  knew 
that  she  knew  I 
knew.  Because, 
even  Ethel, 
woman  that  she 
is,  has  a  vivid 
enough  sesthetic 
imagination  t  o 
realise  that  I  and 
ready-mades  are 
best  kept  apart. 
One  fine  morning, 
when  our  neigh- 
bour's prize  leg- 
horn summoned 
all  would-be- 
slumbering  men 
of  letters  to  a 
new  and  perhaps 
glorious  day,  my 
old  suit  was  miss- 
ing. Where  it 
had  gone,  I  never 
knew.  But  I  do 
know  that  when 
I  perforce  ap- 
peared in  a  still 
older  suit,  my 
grey  Saxony 
found  a  hasty 
way  back  to  my 
bedside. 

Ethel  had  still 
one  more  card  to 
play.  She  didn't 
delay.  She  in- 
formed me  that 
unless  and  until  I 
decided  to  dress 
respectably  she 
would  absolutely 
refuse  to  share  the 
public  gaze  with 

me.  Then  she  relapsed  into  a  dignified  iciness, 
and  assumed  a  strange,  unwifely  politeness. 
Now  this  is  the  sort  of  marital  blackmail  I  can't 
stand.  It  is  perfectly  horrid  when  Ethel  won't 
say  more  than  the  unavoidable  conventionalities 
to  me,  not  even  to  call  me  names,  or  when  I  tell 
her  that  the  new  way  she  wears  her  hair  is  simply 
— er — topping.  It  was  too — positively  tricky 
— she  had  done  it  on  purpose ^  of  course.  Usually 
these  tactics  win,  and  she  knows  it  well,  too 
well. 
This  time,  however,  I  had  hardened  my  heart. 


Nor  did  it  melt  when,  in  the  evening,  she  coldly 
refused  to  accompany  me.  I  hid  my  hurt,  and 
left  her  very  obviously  enthralled  in  a  novel, 
whilst  I,  grimly  determined,  sought  solace  by 
paying  a  very  overdue  visit  to  my  club.  All 
the  old  gang  seemed  quite  pleased  to  see  me. 
It  was  nice  of  the  dear  old  boys.  They  treated 
me  just  as  though  I  were  still  a  bachelor.  Small 
wonder  then  that  the  solace  proved  rather  damp, 
and— well,  yes,  I  know.  .  .  .     But  Ethel  really 


A   DOG-LOVER. 


Dog  Racing  Enthusiast  ;   B' 
Postman  (absently) :    Yes,  at 
my  trousers  many  a  time. 


'you  know  of  any  clogs  worth  watching  ? 

199,  High   Street,  there's  a  bull-terrier  what's  'ad  'old  o* 


need  not  have  waited  up  for  me.  She  knew  I 
had  my  latch-key. 

The  next  time  I  asked  Ethel  if  she  would 
deign  to  accompany  me,  there  was  some  show  of 
indecision.  Would  I  go  to  that  horrid  club, 
if  she  refused  ?  I  couldn't  deny  it.  Then  .  .  . 
yes  .  ,  .  she  would  go  out  with  me.  Would 
I  please  wait  until  she  was  ready  ? 

Would  I  wait  ?  Of  course  I  would.  Why,  I 
had  won.  My  wife  had  called  off  her  offensive 
— routed.  I  complimented  myself  on  my  firm- 
ness.    All  wives  need  firmness.     But  of  course 
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I  didn't  intend  to  "  crow."  I'd  let  the  dear 
girl  down  lightly.  Must  be  magnanimous  on 
these  occasions.  And  then  I  got  busy  planning 
out  the  evening. 

"  Are  you  ready,  John  ?  " 

I  jumped  up,  and  turned  to  the  door.  What 
the  .  .  .  !  Before  my  shocked  and  startled 
gaze  there  stood,  in  all  its  hideousness,  a  strange 
figure — a  figure  that  might  have  stepped  straight 
out  of  a  fashion  page  of  some  1890  magazine. 
It  wore  a  garden  of  a  hat,  an  epauletted,  narrow- 
waisted  jacket  affair,  and  a  full  flouncing  bell- 
tent  of  a  skirt.     I  gasped. 

"  John,  are  we  really  going  out  to-night  ?  " 

Heavens  above  !  !     It  was  my  wife. 

"  What  the  ..."  Now  please  don't  run 
away  with  any  erroneous  ideas.     All  the  words 


get 


only  do  please  take  off  that  horrid 
measured    first    thing    in    tha 


Anything 
hat.  I'll 
morning.'' 

"  And  I'll  go  to  town  with  you,  and  choose  a 
new  hat.     I  simply  must  have  one.     Shall  I  ?  " 

"  Yes.     Yes.     Anything.     Only   for   mercy's 
sake  ..." 

Thank  heaven  !     She  had  gone. 


DoBBs  :  And  did  that  second-hand  car  you 
bought  turn  out  a  success  ? 

HoBBS :  No,  it  made  me  late  at  the  office 
every  morning — ^ybu  see  it  used  to  belong  to 
a  Government  official  and  the  engine  refused  to 
start  until  10.30. 


"and   ELOrTICAL   BILLIARD   BALLS."— MiK ADO. 

Billiard  Champion  (weather-bound  in  antiquated  country  hotel) :    But  how  do  you  play  with  a  spot  ? 
Landlord  :   Oh,  it's  quite  simple  :   we  know  the  shape  of  every  ball  quite  well. 


I  used  were  printable,  if  only  just.  At  last, 
however,  I  did  succeed  in  realising  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  idea. 

"  My  dear,"  I  said,  simulating  a  calmness  I 
did  not  feel,  "  you  surely  don't  intend  going  out 
in  those — er — habiliments  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?  They  are  quite  good  clothes, 
with  not  a  single  patch  on  them,  and  quite  com- 
fortable. Why  should  I  waste  money  on  new 
clothes  just  because  of  fooUsh  conventions  ?  " 

My  own  arguments.  And  that  frightful  hat 
—I  was  rapicSy  losing  my  head. 

*'  Ethel,"  I  begged.  I  don't  think  she  knew 
how  she  was  hurting  me.  But  1  ask  you,  have 
you  ever  seen  your  wife  horribly  arrayed  in 
clothes  which  are  thirty  years  out  of  date  ? 
"  Do  take  them  off.  I'll  get  that  new  suit. 
I'll  get  a  dozen.     I'll  wear  six  at  once  if  you  like. 


Artist  :  One  thousand  wouldn't  buy  this 
picture. 

Buyer  :    Well,  I'm  one  of  the  thousand. 

®®® 

Mrs  :  You  know,  Edward,  I  speak  as  I 
think. 

Mr.  :    Yes,  and  probably  a  little  more. 

®®® 

Ted  :  An  unmarried  woman  wants  you  on 
the  'phone. 

Bill  :   How  do  you  know  she's  not  married  ? 

Ted:  She  said  not  to  call  you  if  you  are 
engaged. 
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TO  YOUNG  MEN 
OF   40 

^T  40  a  man  is  in  his  prime.  But 
however  young  you  feel,  forty  is  the 
age  when  responsibiHties  begin  to 
crowd  upon  you.  You  have  had 
time  to  taste  success,  to  acquire  a  home, 
possessions — a  family.  It  is  not  too  soon  to 
face  the  problem  of  providing  for  their  future, 
to  consider  their  position  should  illness  or 
accident  take  you  from  them. 

For  instance,  it  is  not  only  large  and  wealthy 
estates  which  have  to  pay  death  duties. 
ESTATE  DUTY  IS  EXACTED  FROM 
EVERY  ESTATE  WORTH  £100  OR 
MORE.  Even  to  estates  of  moderate  size  this 
tax  may  mean  that  the  widow  has  to  find  quickly 
and  inevitably  a  considerable  sum  in  cash. 
Much  hardship  and  unnecessary  expense  can 
be  avoided  if  you  take  out  a  Prudential 
Assurance  policy  on  your  life  now.  It  will 
provide  a  substantial  sum  available  immediately 
for  such  urgent  charges  on  the  estate. 

If  you  will  write  to  the  Life  Dept.  (CO.),  The 
Prudential  Assurance  Co.  Ltd.,  and  state  your 
age,  full  information  on  the  subject  of  Assur- 
ance  and   Estate   Duties   will   be   sent   to   you. 

Ask    for    pamphlet    No,    2137. 

THE    PRUDENTIAL 

ASSURANCE    COMPANY    LIMITED, 

HOLBORN   BARS       -       -       LONDON,  E.C.l 

Representatives    EVerytiohere, 


p.p.  96. 
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WiLMA  :    Why  does  she  always  close  her  eyes  He  :    Which  do  you  prefer,  a  man  with  a  past 

when  she  sings  ?  or  one  with  a  future  ? 

Dolores  :   She's  very  sensitive,  and  can't  see  She  :    Truthfully — one  with  a  present, 
people  suffer. 


Willie  :    What  was  Noah's  last  name  ? 

Employer:    W^ell,  do  you  think  you  can  do  Jimmy:    Sark,  of  course.     Haven't  you  ever 

the  work  ?  heard  of  Noah  Sark  ? 

Applicant  :    Work  ?     I  thought  you  wanted 
a  foreman. 


'  WHO    STEALS   MY   PURSE   STEALS  TRASH." 


Fortune  Teller  :    You're  about  to  lose  all  your  money. 
Client  :    How  do  you  know  ?   I  only  have  a  bob  ! 


Mae  :    Do  you  like  a  spendthrift  ? 
Alice  :   It  depends.     I  do  if  he's  just  starting 
on  his  cg/reer. 


Instructor  :  Now,  don't  you  think  her  voice 
is  improved  ? 

Father  :    Yes,  but  it's  not  cured. 

®®® 

Dad  :    You're  behind  with  your  studie3,  son. 
Son  :    Well,  how  could  I  pursue  them  if  I 
weren't  ? 


Teacher:  Name  an  animal  peculiar  to 
Mexico. 

Jimmy  :    The  elephant. 

Teacher  :  You're  wrong.  There  are  no  ele- 
phants found  in  Mexico. 

Jimmy  :  That's  why  it  would  be  peculiar 
there. 


Little  Edith  :   I'm  going  to  marry  a  Dutch- 
man when  I  grow  up. 

Mother  :    But  why  a  Dutchman  ? 

Little  Edith  :  Oh,  I  so  want  to  be  a  ducliess. 
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Rare  Secrets  of  Beauty 

By  MIMOSA 

Many  of  my  readers  have  written  me  inquiring 
about  the  merits  of  various  preparations  they 
have  been  using.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
answer  such  queries  liere.  In  general,  my  advice 
to  women  who  wish  to  retain,  or  regain,  their 
youthful  appearance  is  to  avoid  the  usual  cheap 
made-up  preparations.  Nature  provides  many 
first-hand  "  beautifiers,"  and  the  best  results 
come  from  using  original  ingredients.  Many  of 
the  things  I  advise  involve  no  expense  whatever, 
the  others  can  be  procured  from  any  reliable 
chemist.  If  he  does  not  happen  to  have  what 
you  want  he  can  quickly  procure  it  from  his 
wholesaler,  if  you  insist,  and  you  should  insist. 
The  smart,  dainty  woman  these  days  wants  to 
know  what  she  is  using. 

"  Liver  Spots  and  Freckles." — It  is  not  necessary  to  go  to 
an  "  institute."  Liver  spots  (sometimes  called  moth  patches), 
freckles,  and  other  discolorations  resulting  from  an  inactive 
skin,  may  be  removed  safely  and  easily  by  using  Mercolized 
Wax.  It  is' not  at  all  unpleasant.  You  apply  it  at  night  as 
you  vi^ould  cold  cream  and  it  dissolves  or  absorbs  the  minute 
particles  of  discoloured  scarf  skin,  leaving  the  newly-revealed 
complexion  underneath,  free  from  blemishes. 

"  Healthy  Slimness. "— The  most  convenient  method  and 
at  the  Same  time  the  most  efficient  for  the  fat  person  to  adopt 
is  to  obtain  a  few  Clynol  Berries  from  the  chemist  and  to  swal- 
low one  after  each  meal.  They  quickly  and  easily  remove  all 
traces  of  excess  fat  without  exercises,  starvation  diet,  or  other 
weakening  methods. 

"  Patchy  Eyebrows."— To  make  your  eyebrows  and  lashes 
grow  thicker  and  darker,  apply  Mennaline  to  them  every  night 
with  the  finger-tips. 

"  Vanishing  Cream." — I  do  not  know  the  preparation  you 
mention,  but  there  is  nothing  so  delightful  as  the  natural 
allacite  of  orange  blossom.  It  answers  the  purpose  of  a  vanish- 
ing cream  and  holds  the  powder  perfectly.  I  know  of  no 
made-up  cream  to  equal  it.     Its  natural  fragrance  is  delightful. 

"  Weak  Nerves." — First  of  all  you  must  bear  in  mind  that 
each  of  the  millions  of  cells,  which  make  up  the  nervous  system, 
needs  food,  otherwise  it  starves.  Weak  nerves  are  starved 
nerves.  Iron-Ox  tiny  tonic  tablets  keep  your  blood  pure  and 
rich  in  nerve-strengthening  elements,     (iive  them  a  trial. 

"  Undeveloped  Figure." — Three  or  four  ccconoids  taken 
each  day  after  meals  will  develop  those  graceful  curves  which 
lend  womanhood  its  greatest  charm.  Any  chemist  will  supply 
them,  and  the  bud — arrested  in  its  growth  by  lack  of  glandular 
vitality — will  blossom  anew  and  you  will  become  the  woman 
Nature  intended  )ou  to  be. 

"  Worried." — I  told  you  to  get  pure  colliandum.  The  rouge 
you  bought  is  merely  chalk  dyed  with  aniline  dye,  and  is 
injurious.  Just  get  colliandum  and  apply  it  with  the  finger- 
tip or  puff  provided.  It  is  perfectly  harmless  and  gives  a 
natural  colour  that  cannot  be  detected.     Rouge  is  too  obvious. 

"  Frequent  Shampoo." — Your  hair  should  be  washed  every 
two  weeks.  The  best  shampoo  is  a  teaspoonful  of  stallax  in  a 
cup  of  hot  water.  The  glossy,  fluffy  after-effect  is  really  quite 
remarkable.  It  makes  the  hair  appear  thicker  and  slightly 
wavy  and  leaves  a  suggestion  of  the  natural  perfume  of  stallax. 

"  All  Day  Powder." — You  can  get  the  desired  "  bloom  " 
by  using  a  solution  of  cleminite.  Dissolve  one  ounce  in  four 
ounces  of  water  and  apply  it  to  the  face,  arms  and  neck,  rub- 
bing it  until  it  is  dry.  The  effect  of  a  natural  bloom  will  last 
all  day  or  all  the  evening  without  renewing.  It  is  not  obvious, 
like  powder,  and  lasts  under  the  most  trying  conditions. 

"  Bearded. Lady." — Your  trouble  is  not  as  serious  as  it  seems. 
Caustic  depilatories  are  always  risky  to  use  on  the  face,  as  they 
frequently  cause  irritation  and  sometimes  permanent  disfigure- 
ment. Sipolite  cannot  injure  the  most  sensitive  skin,  being 
specially  suitable  for  removing  hairy  growths  from  the  face. 
Get  about  half  an  ounce  from  the  chemist  and  mix  into  a  paste 
with  a  few  drops  of  water. 

"  Offensive  Odour." — You  can  prevent  the  unpleasant  odour 
caused  by  excessive  perspiration  by  dusting  the  skin  with 
powdered  pergol  occa?ionally.  It  stops  such  odours  almost 
instantly. 


Dr.  CasseWs  speedily 
cure  serious  cases 

Dr.  Cassell's  cure  debility  in  the  only  way .  .  . 
nourishment  of  the  whole  system.  Their 
fourfold  action  restores  the  appetite  and 
digestion,  blood  and  nerves.  Take  the  case 
of  Mrs.  Lanham,  one  of  thousands  cured  by 
Dr.  Casseirs.  Her  disordered  neives  starved 
themselves  by  weakening  her  digestion,  and 
gradually  everything  went  wrong.  She  was 
only  half  alive  ...  until  a  fortnight* s  course 
of  Dr.  Casseirs  cured  her.  Her  symptoms 
may  be  yours.  If  so,  try  her  cure  to-morrow. 
Mrs.  A.  X-anham,,  of  49,  Manson  Road,  Mill  Hill,  Cant' 
bridge,  writes : — "  For  many  years,  since  my  first  bahy  was 
born,  I  have  been  a  wreck.  Headache,  backache,  nerves, 
sleeplessness  and  indigestion ;  in  fact,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  join  in  pleasures  of  any  kind.  I  have  now  been 
taking  Dr.  Cassell's  Tablets  for  little  more  than  a  fort- 
night, and  I  am  quite  happy  and  strong  again.  What  a 
God-send  Dr.  Cassell's  Tablets  are." 

DR 

CASSELCS 

TABLETS 

Z/3  &  3/-  per  box. 

Sole  Producers:  Veno  Drug  Co.  {1925)  Ltd. 
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AN  ANXIOUS   SEARCH. 
By  T,  Hodgkinson, 

It  was  Mrs.  Mulligatawny  who  sounded  the 
alarm. 

"  That  there  Shakespeare,"  she  announced, 
"  'as  gone  again." 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  that  Mrs. 
Mulligatawny  combines  the  functions  of  librarian 
and  charlady.  Shakespeare  is  our  puppy,  and 
has  all  the  capacity  of  his  great  namesake  for 
disappearing  and  leaving  large  gaps  in  the 
history  of  his  life. 

Unlike  his  great  namesake,  however,  he  always 
contrives  to  create  a  stir  among  his  contempor- 
aries by  this  vagary.  A  search  party  is  organised 
trithout  delay  and  the  whole  house  resounds 


filling  anyway,  and  brought  my  acute  intelligence 
to  bear  on  the  matter. 

"  Where  did  you  see  him  last  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  In  his  basket  asleep  like  a  little  angel." 

"  Angels  don't  have  tails,"  I  pointed  out,  and, 
brushing  aside  her  excuse  that  she  never  was 
any  good  at  natural  history,  joined  in  the  search 
for  the  truant. 

His  notorious  capacity  for  being  on  the  wrong 
side  of  any  door  made  the  shed,  which  Mrs. 
Mulligatawny  had  reshut  after  fetching  her 
brooms,  the  likeliest  place,  even  though  the  fact 
that  he  was  not  audibly  resenting  his  imprison- 
ment was  not  in  accordance  with  his  usual 
habits.  But  investigation  showed  that  for  once 
Shakespeare  had  abstained  from  the  obvious. 


ANOTHER    HOUSING    PROBLEM. 

The  Lady  in  the  Punt:  So  glad  you  were  able  to  come,  Mrs.   Higga! 
my   'tishand  won't  mind  the  children  eomin'— rowin's  'is  'obby,  you  know  ! 


Jump  in  and Oh,  no. 


with  his  name  called  in  various  tones  of  endear- 
ment, threatening  and  cajolery. 

And,  most  important  of  all,  I  am  summoned 
from  my  study  to  assist  in  the  search.  It  was 
so  in  this  case.  I  had  barely  time  to  rise  from 
the  couch  at  the  sound  of  her  approach  and 
grab  a  pen  before  Phyllis  entered  with  the 
news. 

"  Is  Shakespeare  here  ?  "  she  demanded  with- 
out a  word  of  apology  for  her  intrusion. 

"I  am  working,"  I  said  with  quiet  dignity, 
*'not  playing  with  my  little  pets." 

"  Yes,  I  know,  dear,"  she  said.  "  Life  is  real 
and  life  is  earnest,  but  I  can't  find  him  any- 
where." 

With  a  sigh  I  laid  down  my  pen,  which  wanted 


Searching  for  Shakespeare  has  long  since  been 
reduced  to  a  routine.  When  house  and  garden 
are  exhausted,  we  proceed  to  the  street.  I  go 
right  and  Phyllis  left.  Most  of  the  shops  lie  to 
the  left,  and  if,  as  has  been  known  to  happen,  he 
turns  up  in  proud  possession  of  loot  from  the 
butcher's  or  baker's,  the  matter  is  clearly  one 
for  the  housekeeper  rather  than  the  bread- 
winner. 

In  this  particular  case  we  had  also  Mrs. 
Mulligatawny  as  an  additional  scout  to  whom 
the  task  of  covering  several  side  roads  could  be 
allotted. 

I  am  not  unduly  conscious  of  my  dignity,  but 
if  there  is  anything  more  ridiculous  than  walking 
up  a  suburban  main  road  calling  an  invisible 
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dog  I  have  yet  to  discover  it.  When  in  addition 
the  dog  has  a  name  like  ours,  I  am  convinced 
that  it  does  not  exist  to  discover. 

Beyond  the  acquisition  of  tuppence,  which 
true  courtesy,  forbade  me  to  refuse  and  so 
embarrass  the  short-sighted  old  lady  who  sought 
to  reward  my  singing,  I  had  had  no  more  luck 
than  Phyllis  when  we  met  again. 

**  Suppose  he's  run  over,"  she  said  tearfully. 


HUMAN   CHESTNUTS. 


He  :    Hello,  old  thing — what  are  you  doing  nowadays  ? 
She  ;    Making  up  jokes. 
He  :    Well,  no  idea  you  had  any  taste  for  editorial  stuff. 
She:    I  haven't,  I'm  toucher  up  in  a  beauty  parlour! 


famous  bride  has  made  that  the  first  place  in 
which  an  Englishman  looks  for  any  lost  thing, 
fi|om  a  crochet  hook  to  a  relation.  We  also 
looked  under  and  in  all  the  beds,  whether  ger- 
anium or  feather.  We  drew  blanks  in  the  airing 
cupboard  and  bathroom  (hot  and  cold),  and 
from  the  dining-room  we  came  empty  away. 

By  the  time  we  had  reached  the  dining-room 
after  our  third  complete  tour  of  the  house  I  was 
disinclined  to  come  away  empty   any  more, 
even   though    I   was   described    as   perfectly 
heartless  for  mentioning  the  fact. 
"  One  must  eat,"  I  protested. 
*'  I    couldn't,"    retorted    Phyllis,    "  and    1 
don't  know  how  you  can." 

*'  I'll  show  you,"  I  promised.  "  You'll 
soon  pick  up  the  knack." 

"  Then  you'll  have  to  get  it  yourself,"  she 
said  tearfully.  "  I  can't  think  of  food  till 
poor  little  Shakespeare  is  found." 

There  are   times  when  a  man  should 

assert   himself  .  .  .  when  he   is   at   the 

other  end  of  a  long-distance  telephone 

call,  for  instance.     But  there  are  others 

when    the    weaker     vessel     should     be 

humoured,  and  this 

seemed  one  of  them. 

I  went  to  the  larder 

myself. 

Perhaps  it  would 
be  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that,  as  in 
the  case  of  another 
famous  dog  owner, 
when  I  got  there  the 
cupboard  was  bare, 
but  at  any  rate  it 
was  rapidly  becom- 
ing so. 

Seated  on  its  floor 
and  busily  engaged 
in  demolishing  what 
a  subsequent  census 
revealed  to  be  our 
ninth  rasher  of 
breakfast  bacon  was 
Shakespeare,  whose 
genius  for  getting  on 
the  wrong  side  of 
any  door  had  for 
once  produced  no 
audible  complaints 
on  his  part. 


*'  He's  never  been  away  as  long  as  this  before," 

"  Pooh,"  I  replied,  "  he's  old  enough  to  take 
care  of  himself  now.  I  expect  he's  in  the  house 
after  all." 

"  I've  looked  everywhere,"  she  said. 

"  Remember  the  Mistletoe  Bough,"  I  reminded 
her.  "He  may  easily  have  been  overlooked," 
and  together  we  resumed  the  search. 

Of  course,  we  had  already  inspected  the  only 
chest  we  happened  to  possess.     The  story  of  the 


"  How  curious  it  is,"  remarked  Percy  to 
Marjorie,  "  that  all  your  sisters  are  fair  and  you 
are  a  brunette  !  " 

"  Yes,"  she  replied.  "  But  that's  easily  ex- 
plained. I  was  born  in  a  flat  where  babies  were 
prohibited  and  had  to  be  kept  dark  !  " 


Jerry  :    Going  to  be  at  home  to-night  ? 
Susan  :   Why  should  I  ?   I  feel  perfectly  well. 
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"but   Y0U*EB   not  leaving   this   place?'      8HB   NODDED,    BITING   HEE   LIP." 

'I'm    firing   RABSON,   too.      I  GAVE   IN    MY   NOTICE   TWO    DAYS   AGO.'"         (SEE   PAGE   377.) 


"  In  silence  they  descended  the  stairs. 
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•'NOTWITHSTANDING  anything  to  the  con- 
trary contained  in  my  Will  I  GIVE  DEVISE  AND 
BEQUEATH  all  my  real  and  personal  estate  to 
such  grandson  of  mine  as  shall  be  the  first  to  marry 
within  twelve  calendar  months  from  the  date  of  this 
Codicil  and  shall  within  tJiat  period  legally  adopt 
the  surname  of  Datchley  and  shall  within  six  months 
of  his  marriage  give  an  Undertaking  to  reside  at 
Datchley  Castle  for  not  less  than  six  calendar  months 
in  each  year  after  my  death.  If  there  shall  be  no  such 
grandson  then  the  provisions  of  my  Will  shall  take 
effect.'' 

Extract  from  the  codicil  to  the  last  will  and 
testament  of  John  Datchley. 


F 


I. 


'ROM  the  days  when  young  Romans  of 
good  family  owed  their  education  to 
manumitted  slaves,  through  the  days 
when  **  scholars  "  and  "  gentlemen  *'  were 
coupled  interchangeably,  to  these  latest 
times  when  bishops  and  prime  ministers 
not  infrequently  serve  a  novitiate  in  cap 
and  gown,  the  capability  and  social  status 
of  the  schoolmaster  have  improved  more 
than  those  of  any  other  class.     It  is  now 
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only  in  private  establishments  long  ripe 
for  demolition,  where  the  masters  and  the 
schools  get  the  schools  and  the  masters  they 
deserve,  that  men  are  engaged  less  for  their 
ability  to  teach  than  for  their  willingness 
to  be  overworked  and  underpaid. 

Such  a  man  in  such  a  school  was  Frank 
Gauntlett,  oppressed  oppressor  of  the  third 
form  at  Lampeter  House,  in  the  county  of 
Hertfordshire.  Ten  years  earlier,  Frank  had 
told  his  friends  that  this  appointment  was 
temporary,  as  one  could  not  keep  soul  and 
body  together  on  his  salary,  let  alone  marry 
or  provide  for  old  age.  Later  he  had  come 
to  shiver  when  Mr.  Eabson  hinted  that 
a  hundred  other  men  would  do  the  work 
as  well  and  better ;  and,  a  long  time  before 
reaching  his  twenty-fifth  birthday,  Frank 
had  ceased  to  think  of  marrying  or  providing 
for  his  old  age,  thougb  to  Phoebe  Dowland 
he  maintained  desperately  that  his  flint- 
hearted  grandfather  must  die  some  time 
and,  in  dying,  must  end  the  vendetta  which 
he  had  carried  on  for  half  a  life-time  against 
his  daughters  and  their  children. 

Phoebe,  who  emerged  twice  weekly  from 
a  Fulham  studio  to  teach  those  rudiments 
of  drawing  which  she  had  herself  so  imper- 
fectly mastered,  would  then  talk  derisively 
about  the  romances  of  octogenarian  couples. 
''  People  like  Mr.  Datchley  don't  die,''  she 
would  tell  him.  At  such  times,  catching 
her  despondency,  Frank  would  wonder  if 
Mr.  Rabson,  who  was  a  widower,  had  been 
hinting  again  that  Miss  Dowland  should 
aim  at  a  life  less  precarious  than  that  of 
an  artist  without  a  market  and  of  an  art- 
mistress  without  a  future. 

Hope  had  died  in  Frank's  heart  when  his 
grandfather's  solicitor  wrote  to  say  that  he 
would  shortly  receive,  without  conditions, 
the  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds.  The  letter, 
at  least,  was  on  the  note-paper  of  Messrs. 
Plimsoll,  Mackworth  and  Plimsoll,  but  the 
startled  recipient  did  not  allow  himself  to 
be  trapped  into  acknowledging  it  until  he 
had  made  sure  that  no  one  was  playing  a 
practical  joke  on  him.  Cheques  for  five 
thousand  pounds  were  hardly  in  the  course 
of  nature  ;  and,  when  in  the  course  of  a 
day  or  so  the  cheque  arrived,  in  lodging  it 
at  his  bank  he  secured  himself  from  ridicule 
by  saying  to  the  manager  :  *'  As  this  is 
probably  a  hoax,  you  might  let  me  know  if 
it  is  ever  cleared." 

The  cheque  was  cleared  next  day  ;  and 
Frank  drew  a  hundred  pounds  with  a  bitter 
foreboding  that,  when  the  notes  turned  to 
powder  in  his  hands  or  the  bank  changed 


to  a  charabanc,  he  would  know  at  last  that 
he  was  dreaming.  The  bank,  however,  re- 
mained comfortingly  solid  ;  the  notes  were 
pushed  across  the  counter  by  a  clerk  who 
proved  his  democracy  by  being  as  uncivil 
to  Frank  in  prosperity  as  he  had  been  in 
adversity  ;  and  Frank  returned  to  Lampeter 
House  without  quite  knowing  what  to  do 
next.  He  must  tell  Phoebe  and  he  must 
warn  Mr.  Rabson  that  he  would  be  leaving 
at  the  end  of  the  term.  .  .  . 

Then  a  third  letter  came  to  announce 
John  Datchley's  death  ;  and  hope,  so  lately 
brought  back  to  life,  died  again.  Mr. 
Plimsoll  was  now  convening  the  old  man's 
grandsons  for  the  reading  of  the  will.  They 
would  find  that  there  were  conditions  after 
all.  The  money  would  have  to  be  handed 
back.  .  .  . 

''  I  suppose,  though,  I  must  go  and  hear 
what  it's  all  about,"  Frank  reflected,  shifting 
from  one  foot  to  another  outside  the  baize 
door  that  screened  Mr.  Rabson  from  his 
pupils  and  his  staff. 

It  was  the  first  time  in  ten  years  that 
Frank  had  applied  for  leave  ;  and  he  was 
hardly  inside  his  employer's  study  before 
he  realized  that  the  occasion  was  ill-chosen. 
Mr.  Rabson  was  frowning  over  a  letter ; 
and,  when  Frank  saw  that  the  writing  was 
Phoebe's,  he  divined  that  she  had  done  some- 
thing unforgivable  and  that  he  would  be 
held  responsible. 

'*  You  wish  to  be  away  for  the  whole  of 
a  working  day  ?,  "  purred  Mr.  Rabson. 
"  What  is  it :    the  test  match  ?  " 

''  My  grandfather  has  just  died,  sir." 

''  And  you  wish  to  attend  his  funeral  ?," 
murmured  Mr.  Rabson.  "  I  can  tell  you 
that  England  was  leading  by  173  when 
stumps  were  drawn  last  evening." 

"It's  my  grandfather's  solicitor  .  .  ." 
Frank  replied.  ''  If  you'd  care  to  see  his 
letter  ..." 

Mr.  Rabson  seemed  a  little  dashed  to  find 
that  the  application  was  apparently  being 
made  in  good  faith. 

''Please/,''  he  cried.  "If  your  solicitor 
sends  for  you,  there  is  no  more  to  be  said, 
I  presume.  Your  duties  here,  the  fact  that 
you  are  paid  to  perform  them  .  .  .  Your 
solicitor  woul3.  think  it  quite  natural,  I 
suppose,  if  I  sent  for  one  of  his  clerks  to 
take  your  class  ?  " 

By  now  Frank  realized  that  the  head- 
master was  not  going  to  give  in  voluntarily. 
He  wondered  if  he  dared  defy  him. 

"  This  is  a  matter  of  enormous  importance 
to  me,  sir  .  .  .  ,"  he  began. 
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**  It  is  almost  a  matter  of  life  and  death," 
Mr.  Rabson  agreed.  *'  If  you  absent  your- 
self on  Tuesday,  Mr.  Gauntlett,  your  engage- 
ment here  will  be  at  an  end  and  you  will 
forfeit  a  term's  salary.  Before  you  quarrel 
with  your  bread-and-butter  ..." 

The  sentence  dragged  its  way,  heavy  with 
menace  ;  but  Frank  was  no  longer  listening. 
In  restoring  the  solicitor's  letter  to  his 
pocket,  his  fingers  had  touched  an  un- 
familiar wad  of  rustling  notes.  For  the 
first  time  he  grasped  that  he  need  nevermore 
laugh  at  Mr.  Rabson's  jokes  nor  shiver  at 
Mr.  Rabson's  scowls. 

*'  I've  considered  all  that,"  he  answered. 
"  I  was  going  to  leave  in  any  event  at  the 
end  of  this  term  ;  but,  if  you'd  behaved 
decently,  I'd  have  seen  you  through  till 
then.  Fill  up  my  place  as  soon  as  you 
like  !  I'm  off  !  "  He  would  have  liked  to 
add  :  "  And  so  is  Miss  Dowland  "  ;  but, 
until  he  had  told  her  of  his  good-fortune, 
he  could  not  introduce  her  name.  "  And 
I'm  not  the  only  one  who's  going !  "  he 
substituted. 

Slamming  the  door,  he  rushed  to  the 
common-room,  pitched  his  books  into  the 
fire-place  and  bade  his  colleagues  good-bye, 
wondering — as  they  shook  hands — if  they 
loathed  him  as  bitterly  as  he  loathed  them. 

"I've  come  into  a  legacy,"  he  informed 
them  with  malicious  exultation. 

"  Then  you  ought  to  stand  us  a  feed," 
grumbled  the  voice  of  that  colleague  who 
shirked  the  biggest  share  of  common  burdens 
and  seized  the  greatest  part  of  their  few 
common  privileges. 

With  the  speed  of  inspiration,  Frank 
glimpsed  a  method  of  avenging  himself  on 
them  all  at  the  same  time. 

''  I  don't  mind,"  he  answered.  *'  It  must 
be  to-night,  though  !  Never  mind  whose 
turn  it  is  to  take  prep,  or  see  these  little 
brutes  to  bed.  Say  that  you'll  be  back  in 
a  minute  and  that  you'll  murder  any  one 
who  makes  a  noise.     Come  along  !  " 

Half  an  hour  later  the  staff  of  Lampeter 
House  was  seated  in  a  private  room  at  the 
Granby  Hotel,  a  little  awed,  but  gathering 
courage  from  the  brandy-and-soda  which 
Frank  insisted  on  their  drinking  while  he 
ordered  dinner.  Their  courage  attained  a 
new  height,  if  their  coherence  reached  a 
lower  depth,  with  the  subsequent  popping 
of  each  champagne  cork.  Speeches  were 
interspersed  with  congratulations  ;  sudden 
quarrels  were  composed  in  maudlin  re- 
conciliations. Some  of  his  guests  were  still 
sitting,  some  had  slipped  to  the  floor,  when 


Frank,  turning  the  key  on  them,  paid  his 
bill  and  took  the  midnight  train  to  London. 
'*  Two  bottles  a  head,  not  counting  odd- 
ments," he  calculated  as  he  reckoned  his 
change.  The  dinner  had  made  a  hole  in 
his  hundred  pounds.  ''  It  was  worth  it, 
though,"  he  whispered  fiercely,  as  he  flung 
the  key  out  of  window. 

11. 

The  next  day  he  called  on  Miss  Phoebe 
Dowland. 

For  ten  years  Phoebe  had  subsisted  on 
the  encouragement  of  friends  who  reminded 
her  that  great  artists  had  to  educate  their 
public  and  on  the  private  knowledge  that, 
so  long  as  her  father's  carpet-factory  con- 
tinued to  pay,  she  could  say  truthfully  that 
she  was  not  working  for  money.  Frank 
and  she  had  been  engaged  now  for  three 
years.  During  his  holidays  he  went  daily 
to  the  little  studio  at  Fulham  ;  and,  when 
Phoebe  could  not  afford  a  model,  he  posed 
for  whatever  she  might  be  painting,  from 
"  The  Thinker  "  and  "  Dejection  "  to  "  The 
Absinthe-Drinker "  and  ''  The  Death  of 
Pierrot  ". 

*'  And  what  are  you  doing  here  in  the 
middle  of  term  ?,"  she  exclaimed  in  surprise, 
when  Frank  appeared,  darkly  handsome,  at 
her  door. 

According  to  the  time  of  day  and  to  the 
competing  requirements  of  art,  sleep,  food 
and  relaxation,  a  single  chamber  of  modest 
dimensions  became  studio,  bedroom,  kitchen 
and  concert-hall.  A  piano  stood  in  one 
corner,  a  bed  in  another,  a  gas-stove  in  the 
third  and  a  table  in  the  last. 

''  It's  the  end  of  term  so  far  as  I'm  con- 
cerned," he  answered.  "  The  end  of  school- 
mastering,  too." 

''  D'you  mean  the  school's  gone  bust  ? 
Or  has  old  Rabson  fired  you  1  " 

"  I  rather  feel  I  fired  him.  And,  if  the 
school  crashes,  the  credit's  due  to  me 
entirely." 

Phoebe  looked  suspiciously  at  the  unsmil- 
ing face  before  her,  then  swept  the  clothes 
off  a  chair  and  motioned  Frank  to  sit  down. 

"  Don't  mind  me.  I'm  packing  up,"  she 
explained,  putting  on  a  paint-stained  pina- 
fore and  wrapping  a  duster  about  her  short 
yellow  curls. 

■*  But  you're  not  leaving  this  place  ?  " 

She  nodded,  biting  her  lip  : 

*'  I'm  firing  Rabson,  too.  I  gave  in  my 
notice  two  days  ago.  Father's  stopping  my 
allowance.     I  can  stav  on  here  if  I  '  make 
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painting  pay  ',  as  he  says  .  .  ,  What's  been 
happening  to  you,  though  ?  " 

Frank  shrugged  his  shoulders,  trying  to 
speak  nonchalantly  : 

"  I've  had  a  very  pleasant  little  wind- 
fall ..." 

''From  your  grandfather?,"  Phoebe 
gasped.     **  I  saw  he'd  died  at  last." 

*'  Well,  he  gave  me  this  in  his  life-time, 
a  week  or  two  ago." 

The  girl  looked  up  sharply.  Frank  was 
so  pale,  with  such  shadows  under  his  eyes, 
that  she  hardly  required  his  admission  that 
he  had  been  celebrating  his  good  fortune 
overnight. 

*'  And  you  never  told  me  ?,"  she  re- 
proached him. 

**  I  couldn't  believe  it  was  true  till  I 
presented  the  cheque.  To  be  able  to  stand 
up  to  an  animal  like  Eabson  .  .  ." 

"  You  mustn't  abuse  him,"  Phoebe  inter- 
rupted mischievously.  ''  He's  a  beau  of 
mine  .  .  ." 

Frank  was  too  much  occupied  with  his 
own  grievances  to  spare  attention  for 
Phoebe's  conquests. 

"  The  mangy  little  tyrant  refused  me  a 
day's  leave  to  hear  the  will  read.  ...  I 
say,  Phoebe,  it's  rotten  luck  about  your 
allowance  ..." 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  with  affected 
carelessness  and  bent  over  the  heaped-up 
clothes :  ^ 

*'  We  can't  all  have  rich  grandfathers  ! 
How  much  was  the  windfall,  Frank  ?  " 

"  Five  thousand." 

*'  Five  .  .  .  ?  How  much  is  that  a 
year  ?,"  she  enquired  breathlessly. 

Frank  hunted  through  his  pockets  for 
the  solicitors'  first  letter. 

^^  As  the  odds  are  nearly  ten  to  one  against 
your  ever  receiving  another  penny, '^  he  read, 
"  /  urge  you  strongly  to  invest  this  money  ..." 

"  Instead  of  chucking  the  whole  of  it 
away  on  riotous  living,"  Phoebe  murmured. 

''  You  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  a 
good  five  per  cent,  security  ;  and  this  will 
bring  you  in  two  hundred  and  fifty  a  year 
less  income-tax  ..." 

Phoebe  looked  up  incredulously  : 

*'  Two-fifty  ?  I  only  had  a  hundred  and 
sixty  for  everything."  There  was  a  long 
silence,  in  which  she  turned  over  the  draggled 
clothes  with  purposeless  hands.  **  What 
are  you  going  to  do  now  ?,"  she  asked 
at  last. 

"  I  must  see  the  solicitor  first  of  all. 
Three  o'clock  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 
That's  why  I'm  here." 


'*  Oh  ?     You  didn't  come  to  see  me  ?  " 

If  he  had  not  known  her  so  long  and  so 
well,  Frank  would  have  suspected  that  she 
was  trying  to  pick  a  quarrel,  succeeding 
certainly  in  being  difficult. 

*'  I'm  in  London  to  see  the  solicitor,"  he 
told  her,  "  and  in  Fulham  to  see  you.  My 
dear,  I  wanted  to  see  you  before  any 
one  .  .  ." 

*'  I've  been  here  or  at  Lampeter  House 
all  the  time." 

*'  I  wanted  to  talk  things  over  with  you. 
I  was  going  to  suggest  you  had  lunch  with 
me  somewhere.     I  want  your  advice  ..." 

"  Your  solicitor's  the  person  for  that," 
she  interrupted  tartly.  *'  My  advice  would 
only  be  what  you'll  hear  from  him  this 
afternoon.  You've  been  poor  all  your  life, 
Frank  ;  and  now  you'll  be  richer  than  you've 
been  before,  richer  than  I  shall  ever  be, 
secure,  independent.  Never  let  go  of  that, 
my  dear  !  Invest  the  money,  as  he  says  ! 
Your  first  duty's  to  yourself.  .  .  .  You 
must  resist  every  temptation  to  think .  of 
other  people  ..." 

''  You're  frightfully  cynical  to-day,"  he 
bantered  her.  ''  You  don't  really  believe 
that  a  few  hundreds  a  year  ought  to  make 
this  difference  ..." 

*'  It  ought  not,  but  it  does.  You've  left 
the  have-nots  for  the  haves,  Frank." 

The  phrase  woke  an  echo  of  old  con- 
troversies over ''  artists  "  and  ''  Philistines  "  ; 
the  smug,  solid  bourgeois  and  the  careless, 
improvident  Bohemian.  •To  Frank  it  had 
always  seemed  a  second-rate  echo  of  second- 
hand opinions  :  the  empty  shibboleth  of 
idle  Chelsea. 

"  Not  that !  "  he  begged  her. 

Phoebe  straightened  her  back  and  looked 
at  her  watch. 

''  If  you're  seeing  your  solicitor  at  three 
and  lunching  first,  you  should  start  now," 
she  advised  him. 

*'  But  why  won't  you  come  too  ?  " 

'^  Because  I  must  clear  out  of  this  place 
before  this  evening  !  " 

*'  You're  going  to-day  ?  But  you'll  be 
here  this  afternoon  ?  I  must  see  you 
again  !  " 

''  Do  you  think  it  will  do  any  good  ?  " 

*'  It's  absolutely  necessary !  Phoebe,  I 
don't  understand  what's  the  matter.  Of 
course,  I  see  you're  disappointed  ..." 

**  That's  very  acute  of  you  !  " 

''  You  needn't  be  sarcastic  !  I  know  how 
you  love  your  work,  I  can  imagine  how  you 
hate  being  uprooted  ..." 

**  That  wasn't  what  disappointed  me,"  she 
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murmured  with  some  significance  that  was 
lost  on  him. 

"  Well,  I  really  don't  know  ...  I  shall 
come  back  this  afternoon,  Phoebe  ..." 

'^  And  if  you  think  of  anything  else  to 
hurt  me  .  .  .'' 

*-To  hurt  you?" 

"  Oh,  go  away,  can't  you  ?  '* 

Springing  to  her  feet,  she  thrust  him  out 
of  the  room.  Mingling  with  the  slam  of  the 
door  and  the  rasp  of  a  key  came  a  muffled 
sob.  Then  silence  fell  on  the  studio  ;  and 
to  his  knocking,  first  timid,  then  aggressive, 
there  was  no  reply. 

HI. 

Over  a  meal  of  sandwiches  and  beer  Frank 
began  to  see  daylight. 

"  And,  if  that's  what  she  thinks  of  me,  she 
deserves  to  be  unhappy  !,"  he  fumed,  as  the 
result. 

''  That,"  nevertheless,  was  the  only  key 
to  her  mood.  Disappointed  ?  Of  course, 
she  was  disappointed  that  he  had  said  no- 
thing about  the  future,  disappointed  and 
aggrieved  that  he  had  kept  the  news  of 
Gaffer  Datchley's  money  to  himself  all  these 
'  weeks,  disappointed  and  suspicious  that, 
instead  of  discussing  how  they  were  to  use 
it,  he  was  postponing  all  discussion  until 
he  had  heard  the  will  read.  While  he  took 
her  so  much  for  granted  that  he  would  not 
waste  time  in  discussing  foregone  conclusions, 
she  was  thinking  that  he  was  tired  of  her. 

Frank  wondered  whether  he  should  go 
back  and  reassure  her  before  she  had  time  to 
invent  new  misunderstandings  ;  but  he  was 
piqued  by  her  lack  of  faith.  Moreover,  he 
would  be  late  for  his  appointment ;  and 
probably  she  would  refuse  to  meet  him 
with  swollen  cheeks  and  red  eyes.  He  hoped 
that,  as  an  act  of  despair,  she  would  not 
instantly  throw  herself  into  Rabson's  arms. 

Even  to  himself,  however,  Frank  would 
not  admit  that  he  was  to  blame  ;  and, 
when  he  saw  Phoebe  again,  he  intended  to 
rate  her,  gently  but  quite  seriously,  on  her 
unwarranted  suspicions.  When  a  fellow 
became  engaged,  he  did  not  need  to  repeat 
once  a  month  or  once  a  year  that  his  word 
was  still  good.  One  took  it  for  granted, 
.  .  .  unless,  of  course,  one  happened  to  be 
a  woman. 

He  had  worked  himself  to  a  pitch  of  in- 
dignation not  hitherto  permitted  in  an 
assistant  schoolmaster  by  the  time  he 
reached  his  solicitor's  office.  Then  he  forgot 
his  impatience  with  Phoebe  in  the  business 
of    recognizing    and    shaking    hands    with 


cousins  whom  he  had  not  seen,  for  the  most 
part,  since  he  was  a  small  boy  ;  and,  before 
he  had  disentangled  them,  the  solicitor  was 
asking  them  their  names,  ages  and  occupa- 
tions and  beginning  to  read  an  abstract  of 
their  grandfather's  affairs. 

The  estate,  Frank  learned,  was  bemg 
sworn  at  a  figure  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
four  and  a  half  million  pounds.  There  was 
a  will,  which  did  not  immediately  concern 
them,  and  a  codicil  under  which  one — and 
only  one — of  them  might,  on  certain  con- 
ditions, inherit  almost  the  whole  of  the 
testator's  fortune.  By  the  will,  everything 
went  to  charity  ;  but  the  codicil,  which  was 
executed  ostensibly  to  keep  alive  the 
testator's  name,  appointed  as  Mr.  Datchley's 
heir  that  one  of  his  grandsons  who  should 
be  the  first  to  marry.  There  were  other 
conditions,  the  solicitor  added,  of  secondary 
importance  ;  but  by  now  Frank  had  ceased 
to  listen.  At  last  he  understood  the  curious 
question,  repeated  to  all  in  turn  when  they 
had  given  their  names  and*  ages,  whether 
they  were  married.  According  to  their 
statements,  his  brothers  and  cousins  were 
not  even  engaged. 

'*  And  I'm  half-way  there  !,"  Frank  whis- 
pered incredulously. 

He  pushed  his  chair  back  and  would  have 
hurried  from  the  room  if  some  of  the  others 
had  not  pushed  back  their  chairs  at  the  same 
moment.  They  were  restrained  .  by  the 
solicitor,  who  held  up  his  hand  with  the 
reminder  that  those  who  married  in  haste 
repented  at  leisure.  It  would  be  a  mistake, 
he  was  saying,  for  them  to  accept  at  face- 
value  their  grandfather's  sudden  solicitude 
for  his  family  ;  and  a  man  need  not  be  called 
a  cynic  for  fancying  that  the  ruthless  auto- 
crat who  had  waged  implacable  war  on  his 
children  might  be  carrying  on  the  war 
against  his  grandchildren.  By  accident  or 
design  the  codicil  seemed  likely  to  bring 
only  a  legacy  of  sorrow.  If,  as  the  result 
of  it,  old  bonds  were  sundered,  if  his  young 
clients  were  tempted  to  reckless  unions,  the 
spectacle  of  their  discomfiture  might  even 
be  consoling  to  the  spirit  of  a  man  who  in 
life  had  never  raised  a  finger  to  help  them. 

Frank  waited  with  what  patience  he  could 
command  until  the  last  superfluous  warning 
had  been  uttered.  Even  with  two  false 
starts  he  was  out  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
heading  for  Fulham,  a  dozen  lengths  ahead 
of  anyone  else. 

"  If  Phoebe  won't  open  the  door  to  me 
now,  I'll  break  it  down  !,"  he  promised 
himself. 
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In  the  train,  his  eye  was  caught  by  the 
head-line  HERTFORDSHIRE  SCHOOL 
MYSTERY  ;  but  Lampeter  House  by  now 
seemed  so  far  away  that  he  could  spare  but 


Hurrying  to  her  house,  he  mounted,  three 
stairs  at  a  time,  to  her  studio.  Two  men, 
staggering  under  the  weight  of  the  piano, 
confronted    him    on    the    landing ;      and 


*  He  forgot  his  fears  in  a  deeper  emotion  as  the  purring  voice  began  to  speak  coherently.'* 


little  interest  for  the  Midnight  Orgy,  the 
Locked  Door  and  the  Attack  on  Waiter  that 
constituted  the  sub-headings.  His  late  col- 
leagues, he  reflected,  had  carried  on  the  good 
work  which  he  had  started  ;  and  it  would 
no  doubt  be  finished  in  due  time  by  the 
shocked  and  indignant  parents,  as  they 
began  to  remove  their  sons  to  purer  sur- 
roundings. Of  vastly  greater  importance 
was  the  question  whether  Phoebe  was  in  a 
more  reasonable  mood. 


through  the  open  door  he  saw  Phoebe 
tidying  the  last  of  the  clothes  into  a  tin  box. 

"  Where  can  we  go  where  we  shan't  be 
disturbed  ?,"  Frank  demanded.  "  I've 
something  to  say,  Phoebe  ..." 

She  had  sprung  to  her  feet  at  the  sound 
of  his  footsteps,  but  she  seemed  vaguely 
embarrassed  to  see  him  again. 

**  We  shan't  be  disturbed  here,  now  that 
they've  got  the  piano  out,"  she  answered 
listlessly. 
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"But    we    can't    talk...     Oh,    well!  He  paused  to  watch  her  face  ;  but  Phoebe, 

Phoebe,    do    you    remember    a    day   three  who  seemed  hardly  to  have  heard  him,  was 

years  ^  ago  when    I    asked    you    to    marry  once  more  kneeling  bent  over  the  tin  box. 

ine  r'  "A  pity  you  didn't  think  of  it  before, 

*'  I  remember  when  we  became  engaged.  Frank  !,"  she  murmured. 

There  was  never  a  chance  of  our  marrying,  "  I  don't  know  what  you  mean." 


'*  *  That  young  Gauntlett,'  Mr.  Rabson  answered,  still  breathing  heavily.     *  Had  to  get  rid  of  him.    And  in  revenge  he's 

tried  to  ruin  me  and  the  school.'  " 


though.     We  admitted  that,"  she  reminded  Methodically,  unhurriedly,  she  packed  the 

him.  few  clothes  remaining  and  turned  the  key 

*' Unless  a  miracle  took  place.   Well,  it  has."      of  the  box. 
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*'  I  thought  the  miracle  might  have  taken 
place  when  I  read  of  your  grandfather's 
death.  You  said  nothing,  though.  When 
you  came  here  this  morning,  I  knew  some- 
thing must  have  happened  ..." 

"  It  had  !  .  .  .'' 

Instead  of  catching  his  enthusiasm,  she 
stared  round  the  empty  studio,  filling  faded 
rectangles  on  the  grimy  walls  with  the  be- 
loved bad  canvases  that  now  stood  stacked 
in  a  corner. 

"  I  expected  ...  or  hoped,  at  least  .  .  . 
No,  I  won't  say  I  hoped,''  she  corrected  her- 
self. ''  After  all,  why  should  you  ?  It  was 
so  long  ago,  we  must  have  felt  in  our  bones 
that  we  never  should  marry.  ...  It  hurt, 
though.  .  .  .  I'm  not  blaming  you,  Frank. 
After  all,  we've  got  on  very  comfortably 
all  these  years  without  marrying  !  I  confess 
I  don't  understand  why  you  came  here  at 
all !  " 

"  I  came  here  because  I  wanted  to  marry 
you." 

Phoebe  shook  her  head  sadly  : 

**  You  thought  of  that  afterwards  !  I  was 
upset  at  having  to  turn  out  of  this  place, 
but  if  I  hadn't  begun  to  howl  .  .  .  It's 
'the  right  thing',  from  a  man's  point  of 
view ;  but,  unless  a  woman's  very  vain  or 
very  foolish,  she  knows  when  she's  not 
wanted  .  .  ." 

From  a  forgotten  corner  of  Frank's  brain 
emerged  a  warning  which  his  mother  had 
given  him  twenty  years  before  :  "  When  you 
feel  you're  losing  your  temper,  count  twenty 
before  you  speak."  He  counted  forty-  and 
was  still  unsure  of  himself  at  the  end  : 

''  I  took  it  for  granted  that  you  under- 
stood ;  and  I  didn't  want  to  talk  about 
plans  till  I'd  seen  the  solicitor.  I've  no 
experience  of  business.  .  .  •.  Well,  I  know 
where  I  stand  now.  I'm  sorry  if  I  was 
stupid  this  morning ;  but,  honestly,  I've 
been  dazed  for  weeks.  I  can  marry  now  ; 
and  I  want  you  to  marry  me.  There's  not 
a  moment  to  lose." 

**  After  all  these  years  ?  " 

"  Yes  !  Phoebe,  you  must  believe  what 
I'm  going  to  tell  you.  Can  you  guess  what 
my  old  grandfather  was  worth  ?  About 
four  and  a  half  millions  ..." 

She  looked  up,  startled  ;  then  turned  away 
with  a  shrug  of  utter  indifference. 

**  And  are  you  going  to  tell  me  he  left  it 
all  to  you  ?  '* 

''  He's  left  everything  to  the  grandson 
who  marries  first.  There  are  nine  of  us  ; 
and  you  may  be  sure  the  others  won't  let 
the  grass  grow  under  their  feet  .  .  ." 


*'  So  that's  why  you're  in  such  a  hurry  ?  " 

"  Of  course  !  " 

"  I  thought  it  might  be  your  afiection 
for  me,"  said  Phoebe  as  she  began  to  powder 
her  nose  before  putting  on  her  hat. 

IV. 

Clearly,  Frank  decided,  she  had  made  up 
her  mind  to  be  as  difficult  as  possible.  Leav- 
ing the  packing-case  on  which  he  had  been 
sitting,  he  put  his  arm  round  her  shoulders 
and  bent  to  kiss  her. 

"  Ah  !  You  forgot  to  do  that  this  morn- 
ing !,"  she  mocked  him,  as  she  eluded  his 
grasp. 

"  I  wish  you'd  forget  about  this  morning." 

''  But  I  can't.  The  plain  truth  is  that 
you  didn't  want  me  till  you  saw  that  I 
could  be  of  use  to  you." 

*'  I  should  want  you  if  I'd  never  heard 
about  this  accursed  money.  We  were  happy 
enough  in  our  way  when  we  were  poor  ..." 

Phoebe  put  on  her  hat  and  looked,  with  a 
slight  frown,  at  her  watch  : 

"  It's  a  pity  in  some  ways  that  you  didn't 
ask  me  this  morning,  when  I  was  pretty 
well  down  and  out  ..." 

"  When  /  should  have  been  useful  to 
you  !,"  he  was  provoked  to  interrupt. 

"  When  all  your  fine  words  would  have 
had  some  meaning  !,"  she  retorted.  "  It's 
easy  to  share  four  millions,  but  it's  much 
harder  to  go  halves  over  five  thousand. 
Don't  let's  wrangle,  though.  No  doubt 
you'll  find  some  one  to  take  my  place  ..." 

'*  It's  you  or  no  one,  Phoebe." 

"  Then  it  will  be  no  one.  I'm  not  going 
to  marry  you,  because  I'm  going  to  marry 
some  one  else.  After  you'd  gone,  I  sent  a 
telegram  to  Mr.  Rabson  ..." 

Frank  recoiled  in  horror  : 

''  You're  never  going  to  marry  him  !  " 

Phoebe  nodded  sombrely  : 

"  I'm  not  particularly  fond  of  him,  but 
I  can't  stand  going  home.  Secretary  and 
general  slave  to  the  manager  of  a  carpet- 
factory  !  Not  good  enough.  ...  I  was 
really  in  love  with  you,  Frank,  when  we  were 
poor,  but  this  money  seems  to  have  shewn 
up  your  natural  greed.  ...  I  don't  know 
whether  you  want  to  meet  Mr.  Rabson  after 
your  row  yesterday :  I'm  expecting  him 
any  moment  now  ..." 

Ignoring  the  hint,  Frank  unloosed  a 
torrent  of  entreaty.  So  little  difference  did 
these  incredible  millions  make  to  him  that 
he  would  let  them  go  if  Phoebe  required  that 
proof  of  his  devotion.  It  was  absurd  to 
pretend  that  she  could  be  "  really  in  love  " 
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with  him  in  the  morning  and  not  really  in 
love  an  hour  or  two  later. 

The  girl  stood  by  the  window,  occasion- 
ally shaking  her  head  in  formal  protest,  but 
not  attempting  to  answer  until  he  had  worn 
himself  out. 

"  Fve  changed,  even  if  you  haven't,"  she 
explained  at  last.  '*  When  you  left  me  this 
morning,  I  felt  I  must  face  up  to  things. 
You  weren't  indispensable  to  me  ;  and  I 
can't  persuade  myself  now  that  you  are. 
Then  I  argued  with  myself  whether  I  could 
go  back  to  father  ;  and  I  found  I  couldn't. 
I  quite  like  Mr.  Rabson  .  .  ." 

"  That  man  1,"  Frank  interrupted  in  fury. 

"So  I  considered  whether  I  liked  him 
enough.  I  can't  change  back  by  just  saying 
*  Let's  forget  all  about  this  morning.'  I 
think  you'd  better  go  now,  Frank.  He 
wouldn't  like  it  if  he  found  you  here." 

Frank  turned  to  the  door  without  answer- 
ing. It  was  not  easy  to  answer  the  calm, 
considered  statement  that  Phoebe  no  longer 
needed  him  ;  and  it  was  merely  exasperating 
to  reflect  that,  if  he  had  written  to  her  when 
he  first  heard  from  the  solicitor,  if  he  had 
obeyed  the  impulse  to  hurry  back  when  he 
first  divined  the  reason  of  her  disappoint- 
ment, she  would  have  been  spared  the  dis- 
astrous necessity  of  "  facing  up  to  things  " 
and  of  labelling  people  as  ''no  longer  in- 
dispensable "  or  "  tolerable  for  lack  of 
anything  better  ". 

Groping  his  way  to  the  stairhead,  Frank 
paused  dully  at  a  sound  of  footsteps  below 
him.  He  looked  over  the  balusters  and 
started  back  with  the  instinctive  dread 
which  for  ten  years  he  had  felt  at  the  sight 
of  Mr.  Rabson's  feline  walk. 

"  He's  coming  now  !,"  he  called  back  in  a 
whisper. 

Phoebe,  who  was  languidly  reddening  her 
lips,  became  suddenly  alert. 

*'  Come  in  here !,"  she  commanded. 
Though  the  rest  of  the  furniture  had  been 
removed,  the  rickety  screen  with  which  she 
was  accustomed  to  convert  a  bedroom  into 
a  studio  stood  in  its  usual  corner,  too  dilapi- 
dated and  old  to  be  worth  taking  away. 
"Don't  make  a  sound  !  " 

As  he  scuttled  into  hiding,  Frank  felt  that 
in  his  own  interests  he  did  not  wish  to  betray 
his  presence.  Though  Mr.  Rabson  no  longer 
overshadowed  his  destiny,  he  could  feel  his 
heart  beating  more  quickly  as  the  footsteps 
came  nearer.  And,  while  Mr.  Rabson, 
breathing  heavily  after  his  rapid  ascent, 
murmured  of  a  "  telegram  ",  a  "  first  train  ", 
"  important  business  "  and  "  calls  to  pay  ", 


he  wondered  in  agony  how  soon  the  ancient 
dust  stirred  by  the  furniture-moving  would 
make  him  cough.  Then  he  forgot  his  fears 
in  a  deeper  emotion  as  the  purring  voice 
began  to  speak  coherently  : 

"  I  was  coming  to  London  in  any  event. 
You  have  seen  the  papers  ?  Ah,  they  will 
wait.  It's  a  plot  to  ruin  me.  I  came  to 
take  the  best  advice  ..." 

"  But  what's  been  happening  ?,"  Phoebe's 
voice  enquired  in  surprise. 

"  That  young  Gauntlett,"  Mr.  Rabson 
answered,  still  breathing  heavily.  "  Had 
to  get  rid  of  him.  And  in  revenge  he's 
tried  to  ruin  me  and  the  school.  It's  on 
all  the  newsbills.  He  took  my  assistants 
away  to  an  hotel  last  night,  locked  them 
"into  a  room  after  drugging  them  or  at 
least  making  them  drunk.  .  .  .  When  they 
came  to,  they  proceeded  to  wreck  the 
place.  I  was  sent  for  at  two  o'clock 
this  morning.  Windows  broken,  door 
smashed,  the  police  in  possession.  I  .  .  . 
I  .  .  .  really  I  don't  know  ..." 

It  seemed  to  Frank  that  the  low,  vindictive 
purr  had  risen  to  a  sob. 

"  And  meanwhile  the  school  is  without 
masters  ?,"  Phoebe  was  enquiring  blankly. 

"  The  matron  is  in  charge  at  meals  ;  and 
the  drill-instructor  is  giving  the  boys 
physical  exercise  morning  and  afternoon. 
I  came  up  by  the  seven  o'clock  train  to 
collect  a  new  staff,  but  it's  not  easy  to  get 
men  at  this  time  of  year.  The  next  few 
days  will  be  the  critical  period.  If  I  can 
explain  away  the  scandal,  if  I  can  keep 
things  going  till  the  end  of  term  .  .  . 
That's  why  I'm  here.  You  can  help  me. 
If  you  will  come  back  to  Lampeter  House 
...  I  hardly  dared  hope  that  I  should 
find  you  .  .  ." 

"  But  I  sent  you  a  wire  at  mid-day  !." 
Phoebe  exclaimed. 

"I  was  in  London  by  then.    A  wire  ?  " 

A  long  silence  followed  ;  and  Frank  held 
his  breath. 

"  You  said  you'd  miss  me  when  I  gave  up 
teaching  .  .  .  ,"  Phoebe  began. 

"  And  you're  going  to  say  that  you'll  come 
back  ?,"  Mr.  Rabson  interrupted  eagerly. 
"  If  you  do,  you  can  take  the  little  boys  in 
French  and  English,  I  suppose  ?  If  you'll 
do  this,  you'll  save  the  school !  I  should 
have  to  find  rooms  for  you  :  it  would  hardly 
do  for  a  young  girl  like  you  to  be  living  in 
the  school-house.  Now,  will  you  come  ? 
You  can  be  so  useful  to  me  ..." 

As  the  eager  voice  paused  on  a  note  of 
entreaty,  Frank  waited  for  the  silence  to  be 
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broken  by  Phoebe's  answer.  She  had  made 
no  attempt  to  break  in  on  Mr.  Rabson's 
questions  and  proposals ;  and,  though  he 
could  not  see  her  expression,  Frank  wondered 
whether  she  was  reflecting  that,  when  she 
was  "  down  and  out "  for  the  second  time 
that  day,  a  second  rescuer,  forgetting  to 
discuss  marriage  or  to  renew  his  customary 
protestations,  had  explained,  even  less 
equivocally  than  the  first,  precisely  how  he 
could  "  make  use  of  "  her,  as  she  would 
call  it. 


The  interview  ended  inconclusively.  Phoebe 
regained  her  self-possession  sufficiently  to 
say  that  she  must  have  time  to  think  over 
Mr.  Rabson's  suggestion ;  and,  after  in- 
effectual pressure  and  reiteration,  Mr.  Rab- 
son  took  his  departure. 

"  I  hardly  dare  go  back  !,"  he  moaned, 
collapsing  suddenly.  "  When  I  think  of  the 
letters  and  telegrams  to-morrow  ...  In 
eighteen  years  I've  never  yet  had  a  boy 
taken  aw^ay." 

When  at  last  the  retreating  footsteps  died 
in  the  reverberation  of  a  slammed  door, 
Frank  remained  without  moving  or  speaking. 
The  scene  of  the  afternoon  had  shaken  his 
confidence  ;  and  he  felt  unhappily  sure  that 
he  would  be  charged  with  exploiting  Phoebe's 
humiliation  if  he  offered  himself  again,  and 
with  exulting  in  her  reverse,  if  he  walked 
away  without  saying  anything. 

"  You  can  come  out  now,  Frank." 

Her  voice  was  composed  ;  and,  as  he  came 
into  the  middle  of  the  room,  Frank  saw  that 
her  expression  was  calm. 

"  I've  cooked  Rabson's  goose  more  com- 
pletely than  I  thought,"  he  murmured 
remorsefully. 

"  The  coast's  clear,"  said  Phoebe. 

"  But  I  don't  want  to  go  yet !  " 

"  I  c?o,  though.  I  must  take  the  key  to 
the  landlord.  And  then  I  must  see  about 
my  train." 

*'  You're  going  to  your  father  ?  "  Frank 
was  filled  wdth  sudden  hope.  One  of  her 
devastating  ''  discoveries  "  that  morning  had 
been  that  she  could  not  return  home.  "  I 
thought  you'd  made  up  your  mind  you 
couldn't  face  that,"  he  protested. 

**  There's  nowhere  else  for  me  to  go." 

"  If  you  could  only  forget  this  morning, 
Phoebe  .  .  ." 

"  D'you  think  you  can  forget  this  after- 
noon ?  /  can't.  If  you'd  refused  an  in- 
vitation to  a  party,  you  wouldn't  come 
begging  to  be  admitted  after  all.     My  father 


at  least  didn't  hear  me  being  turned 
away  ..." 

"  No  more  did  I !,"  Frank  cried.  *'  I've 
forgotten  Rabson  was  here.  Why  can't 
you  forget  too  ?  Forget  that  infernal  will ! 
My  five  thousand  will  be  enough  for  both  of 
us,  if  we  go  carefully.  Never  mind  if  I'm 
not  *  indispensable  '  to  you  ..." 

Phoebe  walked  to  the  door  and  transferred 
the  key  to  the  outside  of  the  lock. 

"  No  good,"  she  answered  abruptly. 
"  You  mean  to  be  generous  ;  but,  if  I  said 
you  weren't  indispensable  before,  I  must 
say  you're  impossible  now." 

Mastering  his  anger  at  the  needless 
brutality  of  the  rebuff,  Frank  followed  her 
to  the  landing. 

**  Sorry  you  should  feel  like  that  about 
it,"  he  muttered. 

**  I  didn't  mean  anything  personal;  but 
there  are  some  things  one  can't  forget.  I 
feel  we've  all  been  shewing  ourselves  without 
our  wigs  to-day.  If  you  argjied  all  night, 
you'd  never  persuade  me  that  you  hadn't 
been  thinking  of  yourself,  of  this  money, 
making  sure  of  it,  getting  out  of  Lampeter 
House,  for  the  last  month  and  that  you 
only  thought  of  me  when  you  thought  how 
useful  I  could  be.  Perhaps  I'm  wrong,  but 
I  shall  think  that.  The  money  has  poisoned 
my  mind.  And  you'll  think,  quite  rightly, 
that  I  cared  only  for  myself,  for  getting  a 
share  of  the  money,  for  securing  a  home  .  .  . 
and  now  for  saving  my  face.  We  can't 
get  back  to  the  old  simple  days  when  we 
didn't  suspect  each  other  .  .  .  Remember 
that  time  when  I  painted  you  as  VThe 
Absinthe-Drinker  '  ?  " 

Her  voice  trembled ;  and  Frank  turned 
on  her  in  sudden  fury,  clutching  her  by  the 
shoulders  and  forcing  her  to  look  up  at  him. 

''  I've  had  enough  of  this  nonsense  !," 
he  shouted  in  a  voice  that  filled  the  empty 
staircase  with  echoes.  "  I  won't  let  the 
rnoney  come  between  us.  I  want  you  and 
I  mean  to  have  you  ..." 

"  Even  when  I'm  not  in  love  with  you  ?  " 

"  But  you  are  !  You  wouldn't  be  crying, 
otherwise.  You're  going  to  marry  me, 
Phoebe  .  .  ." 

**  To  help  you  win  the  money  ?  Well  .  .  . 
I'll  marry  you  for  the  sake  of  that ;  and 
we'll  part  at  the  door  of  the  church  ..." 

**  I  wouldn't  touch  it  on  those  terms  !  " 

"  They  are  the  only  terms  possible.  I'm 
willing  to  help  you,  though  I'm  not  in  love 
with  you  any  more.  For  the  sake  of  old 
times  ...     Is  it  a  bargain  ?  " 

"  No  !  " 
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Phoebe  smiled  through  her  tears  :  *'  I  don't  know  that  there  is  one.     When 

''You  see  for  yourself!     At  last!      You  you    were    poor,    you 'wanted   to    be   rich, 

can't  do  it  unless  I  pretend  to  be  in  love  with  When   you're   rich,   you  want  to   be   poor, 

you.     And  I  can't.     Between  us,  we  killed  Whether  you're  rich  or  poor;   you  can  be 

something  this  morning.     At  least  I  needn't  equally  unhappy.     Good-bye,   Frank.     I'm 

kill  the  last  of  your  illusions  about  me."  rather    sorry   your   grandfather   died.     But 

In  silence  they  descended  the  stairs  and  for  that  ..." 

.came  into  the  street.     On  a  placard  they  Frank    passed    his    hand    over    his    eyes, 

read  :  Half-heard  only  at  the  time,  the  warnings 

MYSTERY     OF     HERTFORDSHIRE  ^f  the  solicitor  were  coming  back  t^ 

Qnunnr       7V7z?w  nTTTT?o  -^^'     ^  ^"^^oll     had    said,     old    bonds    were 

,    bLHUUL  :    JSEW  LLUEb.  sundered,  if  their  unforgiving  grandfather's 

''  Your  handiwork,"  Phoebe  commented.  heritage  were  one  of  sorrow,  his  spirit  might 

''  You  cooked  my  goose  at  the  same  time  be  consoled  by  their  discomfiture, 

as^the  others'."  "  Phoebe,  for  heaven's  sake  ..."  he  cried. 

"  I  seem  to  have  cooked  my  own,"  Frank  She  shook  her  head  and  ran  from  him 

answered.     "  What's  the  moral  of  all  this  ?  "  with  a  sob. 

Hereafter  follows  the  Adventure  of  the  Unexpected  Visitor. 


SHEPHERD'S    DELIGHT. 

T  SAW  the  sky  ablaze  to-night  ; 

•*-     Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  !     It  sprawled 

In  splendid  garb  and  flaming  might. 

Across  the  Wood  a  throstle  called  ; 

Then  my  heart  turned  from  majesty 

To  join  the  songster  in  the  tree. 

Shepherd's  Delight,  the  sunset  is. 
When  the  skies  flame,  the  weather's  right, 
,  Shepherd  can  .leave  those  sheep  of  his 
Unharmed  beneath  a  summer  night. 
Yet  sundown  always  seemed  to  me 
The  very  soul  of  cruelty. 

I  thought  a  thousand  creatures  died 

To  fill  the  colour  of  the  sun, 

And  stain  the  heavens  fierce  and  wide 

With  blood,  the  moment  day  was  done. 

Yet,  calm  and  lovely  over  all, 

I  hear  unfrightened  thrushes  call. 

Always,  I  thought,  each  joy  must  claim 
Toll  of  a  hundred  hearts'  distress  ; 
And  fate  unnumbered  souls  did  maim 
To  make  one  little  loveliness. 
Yet,  'neath  the  sunset's  angry  wing 
I  hear  unfrightened  thrushes  sing  ; 
God's  very  littlest  lives  secure 
Under  the  sky's  Red  Emperor  ! 
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ROM  a  point  at  the  head  of  the  gorge 
the  man  watched  the  lights  of  a  car 
which  was  making  its  way  up  the 


F 

pass. 

It  was  late  August,  and  night  had  fallen 
some  two  and  a  half  hours  ago.  The  heaven 
was  cloudless  and  starlit  :  there  was  no 
wind  :  the  silence  was  absolute.  All  around, 
the  mountain-tops  could  be  seen  cutting  the 
sky  :  but  the  forests  and  falling  water,  the 
glens  and  torrents,  the  superb  confusion  of 
pasture  and  crag  and  timber  and  plunging 
streams  w^ere  out  of  sight  :  a  mystery  of 
breadth  and  depth  lay  in  their  place,  majes- 
tic J  unfathomable. 

The  car  came  on  steadily,  making  its  way 
up  the  pass. 

The  man  watched  it  curiously,  for  the 
infamous  Col  d'Erreur  was  not  a  road  to 
travel  except  by  day.  Some  of  the  turns 
were  the  devil :  in  several  places  water  had 
welled  out  of  its  channel  to  slime  the  way  : 
there  were  points  where  your  wheels  had  a 
bare  four  inches  to  spare.  Make  a  mistake 
to  your  right,  and  your  car  was  ditched  : 
but  make  a  mistake  to  your  left,  and  you 
lost  your  life. 

The  car  disappeared  behind  foliage  : 
when  it  came  again  into  sight,  one  of  its 
headlights  had  failed.  Still,  it  progressed 
steadily. 

Terence  Ammiral,  frowning,  took  his  pipe 
from  his  mouth. 

"  Blind  or  mad,'*  he  murmured.  "  An' 
I'm  glad  I'm  not  sitting  behind." 

The  point  at  which  he  was  standing  was 
close  to  the  road.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
commanded  the  only  place  in  the  pass  where 
one  road  became  two.  Not  that  mistakes 
were  made — a  notice-board  saw  to  that : 
besides,  after  thirty  paces  the  second  road 
slid  into  a  grass-grown  track.  Sometimes 
at  dawn  or  at  dusk  a  driver  would  hesitate, 
but  that  was  all. 


It  occurred  to  Ammiral  that  the  car  would 
stop  at  the  fork  to  make  sure  of  its  way. 
He  began  to  descend  cautiously  .  .  . 

The  car  was  very  near  now  :  the  steady 
drone  of  its  engine  made  itself  heard  :  the 
man  could  see  the  beam  of  its  headlight 
raking  the  mountain  beyond.  As  the  car 
reached  the  turn  below  him,  the  beam  began 
to  swing  round. 

The  bend  was  a  stiff  one,  but  the  car  came 
up  and  round,  as  though  it  were  day.  For 
a  moment  Ammiral  was  blinded  :  then  the 
light  passed  him  and  the  car  stopped. 

It  was  a  big  car,  a  coupe,  whose  hood 
was  up.  Its  driver  was  doubtless  peering 
to  see  which  might  be  his  way.  Ammiral 
stepped  to  the  door.  .  .  . 

From  the  driver's  seat  a  girl — a  child — • 
met  his  gaze.  No  one  was  with  her.  Her 
big,  grey  eyes  had  a  resolute,  fearless 
look. 

"  I  want  to  go  over  the  mountain.  Which 
way  should  I  take  ?  " 

"  You  can't — by  night,"  said  Ammiral. 

"  Is  it  closed  ?  " 

"  No,  but ■" 

"  Which  is  the  way,  please  ?  " 

Ammiral  hesitated.     Then— 

"  Don't  be  unreasonable,"  he  said.  "  I 
know  the  pass  very  well,  but  I  wouldn't 
drive  over  by  night  for  a  thousand  pounds. 
You've  been  awfully  lucky  to  get  as  far  as 
you  have,  but  what  you've  passed  is  nothing 
to  what's  ahead." 

"  I  must  go  on,"  said  the  girl.  "  Which 
is  the  way  ?  " 

The  car  was  plainly  heavy,  and  the  lady 
was  plainly  tired  :  her  knee  was  quivering 
under  the  strain  of  holding  the  brake-pedal 
down. 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  Ammiral,  and,  with 
that,  he  mounted  the  step  and  clapped  the 
hand-brake  on. 

The  girl  had  it  off  in  an  instant,  but  she 
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let  in  her  clutcli  too  fast,  and  the  engine 
stopped. 

As  the  car  fell  back,  Ammiral  applied  the 
brake.  Then  he  switched  off  the  engine  and 
kept  his  hand  over  the  key. 

''  How  dare  you  ?  "  flamed  the  girl. 
"  How " 

"  Listen  to  me,"  said  Ammiral.  **  In  the 
first  place  you've  nothing  to  fear.  We're 
both  of  us  English,  and " 

"  I'm  not.     I'm  American." 

*'  Well,  we  both  speak  English  and  we're 
both  in  a  foreign  land.  Secondly,  I'm  older 
than  you.  Thirdly,  I'm  at  your  service  in 
every  possible  way.  If  it  was  safe,  I'd  drive 
you  over  the  pass." 

The  girl's  lip  curled. 

*'  I'm  not  afraid,"  she  said. 

"  I  know,"  said  Ammiral.  ''  That's  the 
difference  between  us.  Never  mind.  If 
you  must  go  on,  you  must  walk.  You  can 
leave  the  car  here,  and  I'll  walk  with  you 
over  the  pass." 

The  girl  shook  her  head. 

*'  Thank  you,"  she  said.  "  I  think  you're 
trying  to  help,  but  you  don't  understand. 
I  can't  leave  the  car,  and  I've  simply  got 
to  get  on.  You  say  you're  at  my  service. 
Then  say  nothing  of  having  seen  me  and 
let  me  go." 

Ammiral  hesitated.  Then  he  took  the 
key  from  the  switch. 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  said,  "  but  I  won't.  I 
haven't  the  right.  You  see,  you  don't 
know,  and  I  do.  There  are  bends  coming 
on  which  you'll  have  to  reverse — with  a 
precipice  waiting  and  not  so  much  as  a 
kerb.  I'll  drive  you  over  at  dawn.  I 
swear  I  will.  But  not  to-night.  And  I 
won't  let  you  go  alone." 

The  girl  looked  him  full  in  the  eyes. 

*'  Is  that  true — about  the  bends  ?  " 

"It  is  indeed,"  said  Ammiral.  "  You'll 
see  for  yourself  to-morrow\  I  tell  you,  I'd 
drive  you  up  now,  if  I  dared.  It's  because 
I  know  what's  coming  that  I'm  afraid." 

"  Oh,  that's  rot,"  said  the  girl.  "  I  take 
it  back.  The  truth  is  you're  not  such  a 
fool."  She  looked  round  helplessly.  "  I 
seem  to  be  in  your  hands.  What  shall  I 
do  ?  " 

"  Put  the  car  there,"  said  Ammiral, 
pointing  to  the  road  on  the  right.  With 
that,  he  unlocked  the  switch. 

The  girl  obeyed. 

"  And  now  ?  "  she  said. 

The  man  pointed  up  the  track. 

"I'm  encamped  up  there — about  ten 
minutes  away." 


"  All  by  yourself  ?     What  fun." 

"  It  is  rather.  I've  got  a  dog :  he's 
guarding  the  camp.  Will  you  come  and 
have  supper  ?  Or  shall  I  bring  some 
down  ?  " 

The  girl  turned  out  the  lights  and  opened 
her  door. 

"  I'll  come.  I'm  tired  of  sitting.  May  I 
wash  my  face  and  hands  ?  " 

"  Of  course,"  said  Ammiral. 

For  five  minutes  they  walked  in  silence. 
Then  a  glow  leaped  out  of  the  darkness  a 
little  ahead. 

"  My  beacon,"  said  Ammiral. 

"  Good,"  said  the  girl.  "  I'm  tired.  I've 
come  a  long  way."  She  threw  up  her  head 
and  breathed  deep.     "  What  lovely  air." 

"  The  top  of  the  world,"  said  the  man, 
"  is  the  only  place.  Once  you've  tasted  its 
fare,  you're  spoiled  for  everything  else. 
Will  you  give  me  your  hand  here  ?  It's 
rather  treacherous  going,  until  we're  over  the 
brook." 

As  he  spoke,  the  gush  of  water  came  to 
their  ears. 

The  girl  put  her  hand  in  his  without  a 
word. 

Twice  she  stumbled,  and  each  time  he 
held  her  up. 

When  they  came  to  the  water,  he  paused. 

"  You'll  never  do  it,"  he  said,  "  in  high- 
heeled  shoes.  Will  you  let  me  carry  you 
over  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

Ammiral  picked  her  up,  walked  through 
the  icy  water  and  set  her  down  on  the  turf. 

Two  minutes  later  a  nose  was  thrust  into 
his  hand. 

"  Well,  Roster.  And  here's  a  lady  that 
likes  good  dogs." 

"  How  did  you  know  ?  "  said  the  girl, 
caressing  the  eager  muzzle  at  the  hem  of 
her  dress. 

"  Instinct,"  said  Ammiral  shortly.  "  Will 
you  go  in  ?  " 

The  girl  stepped  under  the  canvas.  Then 
she  cried  out  with  surprise,  as  well  she  might. 

The  tent  was  a  small  marquee,  divided 
in  two  by  a  curtain  of  soft,  grey  rep.  The 
walls  and  roof  were  lined  with  the  same 
material,  and  an  aged  Persian  carpet  covered 
the  floor.  A  table  and  one  or  two  chairs 
were  all  the  furniture  :  a  candle-lantern 
was  shedding  a  decent  light. 

Ammiral  stepped  to  the  curtains  and  felt 
for  a  switch.  The  next  moment,  beyond  the 
curtain,  the  tent  was  brilliantly  lit. 

"  I'm  going  to  the  kitchen,"  said  the  man, 
"  to  raise  some  food.     I  shall  be  away  ten 
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minutes.  You'd  like  to  wash,  while  I'm 
gone.  There's  water  behind  the  curtains, 
and  soap  and  towels." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  said  the  girl. 
She  pulled  of!  her  hat.  "  This  is  better 
than  the  Col  d'Erreur.'^      ' 

"  I'm  so  glad  you  think  so,"  said  Ammiral. 

Supper  had  been  served  and  eaten  :  by 
the  man's  direction,  a  small  bottle  of  wine 
had  been  drunk,  and  the  lady  sat  back  in  her 
chair,  with  a  cigarette  in  her  hand  and  the 
Airedale's  head  in  her  lap. 

**  My  name,"  said  the  man,  "  is  Ammiral. 
Terence  Sadleir  Ammiral. ,  Please  don't  think 
I  want  to  know  yours." 

*'  My  name's  Elaine  Carey.  I'm  twenty- 
one  next  Tuesday,  and  I'm  running  away." 

*'  What  ever  from  ?  "  said  Ammiral. 

*'  The  most  hideous  thing,"  said  Elaine. 
She  put  a  hand  over  her  eyes.  "  Marriage. 
To  a  Frenchman,  of  course.  You  see,  my 
step-mother's  French.  My  father  was  very 
rich.  He  left  me  two-thirds  of  his  fortune 
provided  I  didn't  marry  before  I  was 
twenty-one.  If  I  did,  it  went  to  my  step- 
mother— every  cent.  But  I  never  knew 
that.  ...  I  was  to  have  married  her  son 
— it  was  all  arranged.  They  told  me  father 
had  wished  it — showed  me  a  letter  in  which 
he  said  it  was  the  wish  of  his  heart.  Forged, 
I  suppose  ;  but  I  believed  it.  We  were 
to  have  been  married  in  June.  Then  one 
day  he  married  a  typist,  without  a  word. 
I  was  too  thankful,  but  step-mother  went 
off  the  deep  end.  Of  course,  it  tore  every- 
thing up.     If  only  I'd  known  ... 

''  Ten  days  later  the  two  of  us  sailed  for 
France.  You  see,  she  hadn't  much  time, 
and,  being  French,  I  suppose,  she  knows  the 
ropes.  Besides,  I  can't  speak  a  word.  We 
came  to  a  chateau  near  Biarritz  that  her 
mother  has.  All  the  family  were  there — • 
the  most,  poisonous  crowd.  The  worst  was 
a  nephew,  Georges.  He  looked  like  a  third- 
class  waiter.  If  ever  we  went  into  Biarritz, 
I  was  ashamed  to  be  seen  .  .  . 
'  *'  One  day  I  had  to  go  to  the  Mairie — 
something  about  my  passport.  Heaven 
knows  what  I  said  and  signed  :  they  saw 
me  through — I  tell  you,  I  can't  speak  a 
word.  And  then,  this  morning,  a  housemaid 
came  to  my  room.  She  used  to  serve 
English  people  and  knows  a  few  words. 
She  asked  if,  when  I  was  married,  I'd  take 
her  as :  maid.  Of  course  I  laughed  and 
said  there  was  plenty  of  time.  She  stared 
at  that,  and,  after  a  little,  I  found  that  I 
was  to  marry   Georges  to-morrow  at  twelve 


o'clocJc.  At  the  Mairie,^  of  course.  The 
whole  thing  had  been  arranged.  If  I 
resisted,  I  was  mad — the  doctors  were 
there  ... 

''  When  she  was  gone,  I  felt  dazed.  I 
couldn't  believe  that  such  a  thing  could 
be  done.  Then  I  saw  how  easy  it  was. 
Manners,  customs  and  a  language  I  didn't 
know.  The  pack  of  them  against  me — as 
wellas  my  own  signature,  as  likely  as  not. 
What  I  couldn't  understand  was  why. 
Why  must  I  be  married  like  this  against  my 
will  ?  I  went  straight  to  my  step  -  mother's- 
room  to  have  it  out.  She  wasn't  there, 
but  a  letter  from  father's  lawyer  was  on 
the  floor.  I  read  it  and  saw  the  whole 
thing.  Of  course,  he's  in  on  the  deal.  He 
and  she  are  my  guardians,  my  two  trus- 
tees.  ... 

"  Well,  the  obvious  thing  to  do  was  to 
disappear.  Once  I'm  of  age  the  game's  up. 
A  consul  might  have  helped  me,  but  step- 
mother's very  slim,  and  I'm  still  her  ward. 
And  then  the  doctors."  Her  hand  began 
to  tremble.  "  That's  what ,  I  really  fear. 
I  didn't  know  they  were  doctors,  until  the 
housemaid  spoke  :  but  one  was  always  with 
us  wherever  we  went.  I  think  the  notion's 
been  spread  that  I'm  not  myself  .  .  . 

"  I  just  went  straight  to  the  stables  and 
took  the  car.  I  didn't  dare  take  any  luggage. 
I  drove  to  Bordeaux.  There  I  stopped  for 
petrol  and  asked  for  the  Paris  road.  But 
I  didn't  take  it — I  doubled,  and  drove 
for  the  Pyrenees.  There's  a  place  called 
Verne t-les-Bains.  .  .  .  Father  had  a  chef 
called  Henri.  I  always  liked  him,  and, 
when  he  left  us,  he  cried.  He  lives  at  Vernet- 
les-Bains,  where  he  keeps  a  little  hotel. 
If  I  can  get  there,  he'll  help  me.  Step- 
mother sent  him  away."   - 

Ammiral  stepped  to  the  table  and  took 
up  a  map. 

After  a  moment — ■ 

''  From  here  to  Vernet,"  he  said,  "  is 
between  two  and  three  hundred  miles. 
Very  severe  going.  It's  asking  a  lot  of  a 
car  to  do  it  all  in  a  day.  D'you  know 
whether  Henri's  there  ?  " 

*'  I  imagine  so.  He  sent  me  a  card  at 
Christmas." 

"  If  he  isn't,  what  will  you  do  ?  I  mean, 
I'll  go  with  you,  of  course  :  but,  if  we  can't 
find  him  ..." 

"We  can  try,"  said  Elaine.  *' I  don't 
know  another  soul." 

"  Even  if  we  do,"  said  Ammiral,  "  we're 
advertising  your  presence  all  the  way.  The 
car's   got   numbers   and   you    don't   see   a 
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Packard  coupe  every  day.  Have  you  got 
your  papers  ?  " 

"  I  have  none.  The  car  is  mine,  but  step- 
mother said  I'd  better  not  drive  in  France." 

Ammiral  frowned. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  at  all  where  you  were 
when  you  put  on  your  lights  ?  I  mean, 
from  there  on  they  wouldn't  see  you." 

The  girl  thought  for  a  moment.     Then — • 

"  I  had  them  on,"  she  said,  "  when  I 
came  to  a  place  called  Aire." 


ask  some  questions.  But  you  haven't  asked 
one  that  counts." 

**  I  know.  I  believe  what  you  say.  I've 
seen  people  out  for  money.  And  I  think 
you  were  very  prudent  to  disappear.  In 
fact,  if  you'd  got  a  passport,  I'd  take  you 
straight  to  England :  there — well,  you'd  be 
safe  enough  there." 

"  You're  very  kind,"  said  the  girl  tremu- 
lously.    "  I've  had  such  a  rotten  time,  and 


"  'I  shall  look  for  your  coming,'  she  said.     *I  can't  begin  to  thank  you  and  I'm  not  going  to  try.'  " 


Ammiral  returned  to  the  map. 

''  That's  right,"  he  said.  "  Aire.  About 
sixty  miles  away.  Where  did  you  last  take 
in  petrol  ?  " 

*'  Not  since  Bordeaux." 

"  Which  means  that  we'll  have  to  fill 
up  at  the  first  village  over  the  pass. 
And  that's  a  pity,  for  just  at  the 
moment  you're  sixty  miles  out  of  their 
ken." 

The  girl  rose  to  her  feet. 

"  D'you  believe  me  ?  "  she  said.  "  It's 
such  a  fantastic  tale  that  I  thought  you'd 


The  flap  of  the  tent  swayed,  and  she 
started  violently. 

"  What  was  that  ?  "  she  cried. 

"  The  wind,"  said  Ammiral.  "  See.  Eos- 
ter  hasn't  moved." 

The  girl  was  shaking  like  a  leaf. 

Ammiral  stepped  to  her  side,  put  his  arm 
round  her  shoulders  and  took  her  hand. 

*'  You  must  stay  here,"  he  said.  "  I 
won't  let  you  down.  The  camp's  out  of 
sight  of  the  road,  and,  with  Roster  and  me 
to  guard  you,  you'll  be  as  safe  as  a  house. 
And  then,  on  Tuesday  .  .  .'* 
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The  girl  stopped  shaking  and  held  his 
hand  very  tight.  Then  she  went  down  on 
her  knees  and  made  much  of  the  dog. 

After  perhaps  a  minute — • 

"  You're  very  good  to  me,"  she  said. 
"  I'll— I'll  be  very  glad  to  stay.     But  the 


car 

*'  I'll  fix  the  car,"  said  Ammiral. 

Elaine  returned  to  the  dog. 

"  He'll  fix  it,  he  says,  Koster.  I  can't 
think  how  he'll  do  it,  but  I'm  not  going 
to  ask.  I  believe  him,  you  see."  The  dog 
licked  her  face.  "  And  I  don't  feel  afraid 
any  more  with  him  and  you."  She  flicked 
the  tears  from  her  eyes  and  got  to  her  feet. 
"  Oh,  but  I'm  tired,  Mr.  Ammiral.  And 
that  ought  to  show  you  that  you've  managed 
to  take  the  strain." 

"Sit  down,"  said  Ammiral,  smiling. 
"  And  listen  to  me  for  two  minutes  and  then 
you  shall  go  to  bed." 

The  girl  sank  into  a  chair. 

"  This  car,"  said  her  host.  "  I've  got 
two  gallons  of  petrol  and  I'm  going  to  drive 
her  back  as  far  as  she'll  go." 

"  Not  now  ?  "  cried  Elaine. 

**  At  once,  of  course.  If  the  petrol  holds 
out,  I'll  be  through  Aire  long  before  dawn. 
Then  I'll  drive  her  into  a  wood  and  take  the 
train  back.  With  luck  I  should  be  back 
here  soon  after  midday.  But  I  might  not 
get  in  till  evening.  In  any  event,  remember 
you're  perfectly  safe.  Roster  will  guard 
you  to  the  death,  and  I'll  give  you  my  pistol, 
to  make  you  feel  safer  still.  But  you  mustn't 
stir  out  of  this  tent  till  I  come  back.  I'll 
leave  some  food  for  you  both  before  I  go. 
And  now  to  bed." 

The  girl  rose  at  once. 

When  he  had  shown  her  the  switches,  she 
put  her  two  hands  in  his. 

**  I  shall  look  for  your  coming,"  she  said. 
**  I  can't  begin  to  thank  you  and  I'm  not 
going  to  try.  But  I'll  be  very  happy  and 
thankful  to  see  you  again." 

Twenty  minutes  later  the  little  camp  was 

in    darkness.    Roster   was   listening   to   the 

breathing   of  his   delicate  charge,   and  the 

coupe   was   stealing   back  the   way   it  had 

come. 

***** 

"  And  I  brought  you  some  shoes,"  said 
Ammiral.  *'  I  do  hope  they'll  fit.  I  didn't 
dare  get  any  stockings  or  anything  else  of 
that  sort.     But  shoes  seemed  essential." 

He  produced  a  very  small  pair  of  rubber- 
soled  shoes. 

Elaine  cried  out  with  delight. 

**  Oh,  how  splendid  !  " 


She  whipped  off  a  little  slipper  and  put 
out  her  foot.  The  man  went  down  on  his 
knees  and,  using  a  card  as  a  shoe-horn, 
fitted  the  shoe. 

''  Like  a  glove,"  said  the  girl.  "  What  a 
wonderful  eye  you  must  have.  And  now 
I've  got  everything.  I  can  wash  my  stock- 
ings and  go  without  till  they're  dry  :  and 
if  you  could  spare  one  or  two  of  your  white 
silk  shirts  ..." 

"  My  wardrobe's  at  your  service,"  said 
Ammiral,  fitting  the  second  shoe. 

"  Like    everything    else    that    you    have. 
Why  are  you  so  good  to  me  ?  " 
^     The  man  looked  up  into  the  eager  face. 

"  Force  majeure/'  he  said,  smiling. 
"  You've  a  compelling  way."  He  rose  to 
his  feet.  "  And  now  I  must  bathe  in  the 
brook  and  make  myself  clean.  And  then 
we'll  have  tea." 

Elaine  stared  at  the  plates  and  the  glasses 
which  she  had  used. 

"  I  can  wash  these  up,"  she  said.  "  If 
you'll  bring  a  tub  of  hot  water,  I'd  like  to 
do  my  bit." 

Ammiral  hesitated.     Then — 

"  All  right,"  he  said.  ''  But  first  I  must 
light  the  fire.  While  the  water's  boiling, 
I'll  bathe  and  change.  You  shall  wash  up 
while  I  shave.  And  then  we'll  have  tea. 
But  I  think,  first  of  all,  I'll  take  my  gear 
out  of  the  bedroom,  if  I  may  go  in." 

"  No.  I  can't  have  that,"  said  Elaine. 
"  I  suppose  you'll  insist  that  I  sleep  there, 
as  I  did  till  midday  to-day.  But  I  won't 
have  you  take  out  your  things.  I'll  be 
out  of  the  room  by  seven  or  any  hour  that 
you  like.  And  then  you  can  get  up  in 
comfort." 

"  My  dear,"  said  Ammiral.  *'  I  flatly 
refuse.  I've  a  car  fifty  paces  away,  crying 
out  to  be  used.  There's  nothing  the  matter 
with  its  mirror,  and " 

''  You  can't  dress  in  a  car,"  said  Elaine. 
"  And  supposing  it's  wet.  And  I  know 
those  driving-mirrors  :  you  can't  see  a  thing. 
Why  can't  you  do  as  I  say  ?  " 

Ammiral  pointed  to  the  curtains.  ' 

"  Because  that  is  your  apartment,  so  long 
as  you  stay — your  private,  personal  chamber, 
your  very  own.  I  want  us  both  to  feel 
that." 

Elaine  sat  back  helplessly. 

*'  This  is  Quixotic,"  she  said.  "  I  wonder 
you  don't  decide  to  sleep  in  the  car." 

"  I'm  going  to." 

Elaine  sprang  to  her  feet. 

**  In  that  case  I'm  going,"  she  said.  "  I 
simply  won't  stay  on  here  at  such  a  cost. 
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Good  heavens,  my  dear,  I  trust  you.  I've 
put  myself  in  your  hands.  There's  no  ques- 
tion of  compromise,  for  no  one  will  ever 
know.  Besides,  I  want  you  near  me.  Last 
night  I  woke  in  the  night  and  was  frightened 
to  death.  If  Koster  could  talk,  he'd  tell 
you."  She  came  to  Ammiral's  side  and 
laid  her  right  hand  on  his  arm.  ''Mr. 
Ammiral — Terence,  please  let  me  have  my 
way.  You've  put  me  under  a  debt  that 
can't  be  reckoned — an  obligation  that  I  can 
never  lift.  Let  me  contribute  something 
.  .  .  You  give  me  the  whole  of  this  tent 
— this  exquisite  little  home  that  I  shall  never 
forget.  Very  well.  I  accept  it.  And  now 
I  give  half  of  it  back.  Do  me  the  honour 
to  take  it.  I'll  make  your  bed  every  evening, 
before  I  go  to  my  own,  and,  as  soon  as  you're 
up  in  the  morning,  I'll  do  the  rooms.  Please 
say  you  agree  to  this.     It's  little  enough." 

Ammiral  looked  at  the  fingers  that  lay 
on  his  arm.  These  were  firm  and  well- 
shaped,  rosy,  beautifully  kept.  The  slender- 
ness  of  the  third  was  protested  by  an  Antoin- 
ette ring.  Slowly  he  raised  his  head  to  meet 
the  steady,  grey  eyes. 

"  There's  no  obligation,"  he  said.  "  I'm 
very  proud  of  my  guest.  Indeed,  I'm  very 
lucky.  Any  man  would  jump  at  the  chance 
of  waiting  on  you." 

""  D'you  think  I'd  let  any  man  ?  Any 
man  that  I've  ever  seen  ?  It's  because  you're 
different  that  I  didn't  clear  out  last  night 
directly  you'd  gone.  I  let  you  shoe  me 
just  now — without  a  thought.  No  man's 
ever  done  that,  outside  a  store.  I'm  not 
giving  you  any  favours,  because  I've  none 
to  give  you.  Other  men,  yes  :  but  not  you. 
Can  you  understand  ?  I  call  you  '  Terence  ', 
and  I  hope  you'll  call  me  '  Elaine  '.  There's 
no  favour  there — it's  natural.  And  so,  as 
my  treasury's  empty,  I  want  to  play  my  part 
in  keeping  your  home." 

"  All  right,"  said  Ammiral  suddenly. 
Elaine  clapped  her  hands.  "  But,  if  your 
treasury's  empty,  so  is  mine.  I  didn't  mind 
being  alone.  I've  been  here  alone  for  a 
month.  But,  if  I  had  found  you  gone  this 
afternoon — I  should  have  felt  very  left." 

"I'm  so  glad,"  said  the  girl  simply. 
**  And  please  try  and  call  me  '  Elaine  '.  I 
suppose  I  mayn't  make  the  tea,  while  you're 
having  your  bathe  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Ammiral.  "  You 
mustn't  go  out  till  dusk.  But  we  might 
get  up  early  to-morrow — as  soon  as  it's 
light.  Then  w^e  can  go  as  we  please  for  two 
or  three  hours.  I've  never  seen  anyone 
here  before  eight  o'clock." 


''  But  can't  I  just- 


Look  here,"   said  Ammiral.     "  I  abso- 
lutely refuse  to " 

A  peal  of  laughter  interrupted  him. 

*'  Oh,  Terry  dear,  I  love  you  when  you 
get  on  your  horse.  And  now  call  me 
'  Elaine  '." 

"  Elaine  is  a  wicked  child,"  said  Ammiral 
shakily. 

That  evening,  when  dusk  had  come  in, 
they  walked  for  an  hour  in  the  shadows,  but 
when  Ammiral  would  have  lingered,  a  slight 
hand  laid  hold  of  his  arm  and  haled  him  back. 

"  You've  had  no  sleep  at  all  for  a  day  and  a 
night  and  a  day,  and  you're  going  to  get  up 
at  dawn  to  give  me  a  run.  Besides,  by  now 
they've  probably  traced  me  to  Aire,  and 
to-morrow  will  be  the  first  of  the  dangerous 
days." 

"  Let's  stay  a  little,  Elaine.  I'm  perfectly 
fresh." 

"  Not  another  minute.  Besides,  I  want 
my  meal.  And  I  think  it's  a  good  thing  I 
came.  I  don't  believe  you  half  looked  after 
yourself.  Your  shirts  and  things  aren't 
aired.  Damp  as  a  fish.  To-morrow  I  want 
you  to  put  them  all  out  in  the  sun." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Ammiral  obediently. 

Their  simple  supper  over,  the  two  talked 
for  an  hour,  without  any  sort  of  restraint. 
If  this  was  largely  due  to  the  lady's  out- 
standing charm,  it  must  be  fairly  allowed 
that  Ammiral's  tinder  was  near  as  fine  as 
her  spark.  If  she  struck  the  pretty  fire,  bo 
sure  he  glowed  :  but  he  did  not  smoulder  nor 
did  he  burst  into  flame.  This  to  his  infinite 
credit :  to  play  such  a  game  badly  was  the 
simplest  thing  in  the  world. 

The  man  was  gentle,  scrupulous  tc  a  hair. 
His  guest  was,  of  course,  as  safe  in  his 
keeping  as  if  she  had  IrJn  in  a  hospice 
governed  by  nuns.  What  worried  Ammiral 
was  that  he  had  care  of  her  mind  :  this 
was  as  quick  and  clear  as  a  mountain  spring  : 
that  such  a  fount  should  be  troubled  was 
not  to  be  thought  of.  The  man  knitted  his 
brows.  Chance  had  made  him  her  partner 
in  this  preposterous  figure  of  the  Dance  of 
Fate,  and,  if  she  was  not  to  stumble,  he 
would  have  to  be  nimble  indeed.  Had  she 
been  altogether  a  child,  it  would  have  been 
easy  enough  ;  but  the  girl  was  half -child, 
half-woman,  and  to  follow  her  steps  in  a 
measure  so  rare  and  fantastic  was  requiring 
exceptional  skill.  Her  present  position  was 
unheard  of,  had  only  to  be  coldly  focussed 
to  be  found  big  with  confusion — a  very  Cali- 
ban of  abashment,  to  haunt  her  days.  A 
glance,  a  careless  word,  even  an  awkward 
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Bilence  would  instantly  present  this  view, 
and  that  with  a  blunt  directness  whieh  could 
neither  be  mistaken  nor  ignored.  Ammiral 
set  his  teeth.  The  man  was  resolved  that, 
when  Tuesday  had  come  and  gone — and 
ehe  with  it — her  outlook  should  be  fresh 
and  sweet-smelling  as  the  breath  which  she 
drew.  The  simile  pleased  him  for  a  moment. 
Then,  with  a  frown,  he  wrenched  his  thoughts 
back  into  line.  '  Eyes  have  they,  but  they 
see  not  .  .  .' 

The  girl  was  lovely  as  a  flower,  with  a 
grave,  delicate  beauty  that  her  eagerness 
lighted  as  a  lamp  :  her  mouth  would  have 
been  disdainful,  if  gaiety  had  not  made  it 
its  home.  Looking  upon  her,  Ammiral 
remembered  the  Iliad — Andromache,  per- 
haps, but  not  the  desolate  captive  :  Andro- 
mache care-free,  betrothed.  That  the  man 
was  passably  handsome  is  not  to  the  point 
and  may  be  disputed.  What  is  quite  certain 
is  that  he  was  not  an  '  idol  of  the  heathen, 
the  work  of  men's  hands  '  :  he  was  an  obser- 
vant and  healthy  young  bachelor,  aged  not 
quite  twenty-nine,  and  of  his  five  senses  all 
were  active  and  none  were  at  all  impaired. 

The  lady  regarded  her  wrist-watch. 

"  Half  past  ten,"  she  murmured.  *'  I 
suppose  you  won't  let  me  carry  the  tray  to 
the  kitchen  and  bring  myself  some  hot  water, 
before  I  retire  ?  " 

"  I  will  not,"  said  Ammiral,  rising. 

"  Oh,  Terry,  do  you  '  absolutely  refuse  '  ?  " 

^'  Roster,"  said  Ammiral.  The  dog  sprang 
to  his  side.  "  The  maiden  is  mocking  your 
master.     What  shall  we  do  ?  " 

"  Roster,"     said     Elaine     mischievously. 

The  dog  bounded  across.     *'  Your  mistress 

J? 

Ammiral  seized  the  tray  and  made  himself 
scarce.  .  .  . 

To  heat  the  water  took  him  a  quarter  of 
an  hour. 

When  he  returned,  half  the  tent  was  in 
darkness,  and  my  lady  had  disappeared.  In 
a  corner,  however,  was  a  most  excellent 
bed.  Its  linen  was  straight  and  smooth  : 
its  upper  sheet  and  blanket  were  folded 
back  :  on  a  chair  by  its  head  lay  a  little  pile 
of  fresh  linen  from  which  he  could  take  what 
he  pleased. 

For  a  moment  the  man  stood  staring. 
Then  he  stepped  to  the  bed. 

One  touch  was  enough  :  the  bed  had  been 
made  upon  a  mattress  some  two  inches 
thick. 

Ammiral  cleared  his  throat. 

*'  Look  here,  Elaine " 

A  resolute  voice  cut  him  short. 


''  Sorry,  my  dear,  but  I — I — '  absolutely 
refuse.'.  I'm  sorry  to  have  asked  for  the 
water,  but  I  had  to  get  you  out  of  the  way. 
And  now  I'm  just  falling  asleep.  And  this 
bed  doesn't  need  a  mattress  :  I  never  was  so 
comfortable  before.  And  warm  and  every- 
thing. So  please  don't  disturb  me  any 
more,  and  I  hope  you'll  sleep  very  well. 
Good  night,   Terry." 

Ammiral  regarded  the  curtain  helplessly. 

At  length — 

'' Good  night,  Elaine,"  he  said. 

Ten  minutes  later  he  was  sleeping  like  the 
dead. 


Six  hours  had  gone  by,  and  the  two  were 
standing  together  at  the  top  of  the  infamous 
pass,  watching  the  splendour  of  the  sunrise 
light  up  the  majesty  of  earth.  The  scene 
was  incomparable.  Slowly  mountains  and 
valleys  lifted  their  heads  :  gradually  colour 
came  stealing  out  of  the  grey  of  the  dawn  : 
the  firmament  was  changing  its  raiment  for 
one  of  blue  and  green,  flecked  here  and  there 
with  crimson,  slashed  with  gold  :  a  magic 
overlay  of  dew  confounded  the  sight. 

"  The  coronation,"  breathed  Elaine. 
"Our  kingdom  is  being  crowned." 

"  That's  right,"  said  Ammiral,  nodding. 
*'  And  this  you  may  see  any  day  for  nothing 
at  all." 

"  Have  you  seen  it  often,  Terry  ?  " 

"  A  good  many  times,  Elaine.  But  it's 
always  new." 

The  girl  nodded  gravely. 

"  I'll  never  forget  it.  Or  how  you  showed 
it  to  me."  She  pointed  a  delicate  finger. 
"I'd  like  to  walk  that  way." 

"  And  a  very  good  way,  too,"  said  Ammiral. 
"  Come  on,  Roster.  We  can  walk  on  the 
top  of  this  ridge  for  nearly  four  miles." 

"  On  this  sort  of  going  ?  How  lovely. 
And  with  no  one  on  earth  to  see  us.  When 
I  ran  away  from  the  chateau,  I  never  expected 
to  fall  on  my  feet  like  this." 

"  You're  very  easy  to  entertain,"  said 
Ammiral. 

"  I'm  not  at  all  really,"  said  the  girl. 
"  But  you're  very  nice  to  me,  and  I  like  your 
ways.  And,  oh,  I  meant  to  tell  you,  I've 
got  an  idea.  Don't  you  think  that  during 
the  day  we  could  open  one  side  of  the  tent  ? 
The  far  side,  I  mean.  Then  I  won't  be 
shut  up,  but  still  I'll  be  out  of  view." 

"  I  don't  see  why  not,"  said  Ammiral. 
"  I  think  we'd  better  shut  it  while  I'm  away 
getting  supplies.  That'll  take  me  an  hour 
and  a  half  this  afternoon.     But  the  rest  of 
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the  time  we  can  sit  with  one  side  open  and 
take  the  air." 

"  We  ?  "  said  Elaine.     "  I'm  not  going  to 
keep  you  in.     Because  I  must  be  a  prisoner 


"  My  dear,"  said  Ammiral,  "  I've  nothing 
on  earth  to  do.  If  you  weren't  here,  I  should 
stay  in  camp  during  the  day.  I  walk  like 
this  in  the  morning  ;  but  during  the  heat  I 
read  and  write  and  generally  potter  around." 

"  Who  do  you  write  to,  Terry  ?  " 

"  The  public.     I  try  to  write  books." 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  what  about  ?  " 

''  Anything  I  can  think  of,"  said  Ammiral. 
''  That's  how  I  live." 

Elaine  stood  perfectly  still,  finger  to  lip. 

"  Ammiral/'  she  said.  ^'  I  knew  that  I 
knew  the  name.  Didn't  you — didn't  you 
write  The  Bow  in  the  Cloud  ?  " 

The  man  coloured  with  pleasure. 

"  That's  quite  right,"  he  said.  The  girl 
caught  her  breath.  "  But  I  can't  think  how 
you  remember  :    it  hardly  sold." 

"  Because  I  loved  it,"  cried  Elaine.  "  And 
why  on  earth  didn't  it  sell  ?  " 

''  Because  most  people  didn't  love  it. 
But  I'm  so  glad  you  did." 

"  I  loved  every  word,"  said  Elaine,  catch- 
ing his  arm.  "  I  can't  get  over  it  being 
you.  Of  course,  that's  why  we're  not 
strangers.  Oh,  Terry,  I'm  so  glad  to  have 
found  you.  If  you  knew  how  I've  read  that 
book.  I  love  the  bit  where  the  maiden  helps 
the  shepherd  to  write  his  love-letter  and  all 
the  time  it's  going  to  go  to  her.  How  did 
you  think  of  it  all  ?  Have  you  ever  been  in 
love  ?  " 

*'  Not  that  I  know  of,"  said  Ammiral. 

'*  That's  right,"  said  Elaine.  "  I  don't 
want  you  to  be  in  love.  I  like  you  to  be 
as  I  found  you— all  alone  with  Roster,  high 
up  in  the  hills." 

"  I  have  to  come  down  in  the  autumn. 
I've  a  little  house  in  London " 

"  Like  the  one  the  maiden  lived  in,  in 
Witchery  Lane  ?  " 

"  That's  right,"  said  Ammiral. 
''  With  a  forecourt  and  a  sundial  and  a 
letter-box  in  the  wall  ?  " 

''  It  has  all  those  pretty  things." 
''Oh,  Terry,  my  dear,  to  think  that  I  know 
your   home  !     Knew  it   and   loved   it  long 
before  I  knew  you.     Are  you  sure  you  made 
up  the  maiden  ?  " 

"  I  give  you  my  word,"  said  Ammiral. 
^'  I  haven't  even  a  sister." 

Elaine  regarded  the  heaven,  now  full  of 
light. 

"  You  described  her  very  minutely." 


*'  I  tried  to  make  her  look  nice." 

'*  She  was  perfectly  lovely,"  said  Elaine. 
*'  I  wonder  where  you  met  her." 

''  I  never  met  her,"  cried  Ammiral.  ''  I 
tell  you  I  made  her  up." 

"  '  So  the  shepherd  kissed  her,'  "  said 
Elaine,  addressing  the  air.  "  '  He'd  never 
kissed  anyone  before,  but  he  knew  how  it 
ought  to  be  done.  He  never  forgot  his  sur- 
prise at  the  feel  of  her  lips  :  it  was  so  refresh- 
ing and  comfortable — just  as  though  they 
had  been  made  to  be  kissed,  as,  of  course, 
they  had.'     And  now  I've  left  out  some." 

"  You've  a  wonderful  memory,"  said 
Ammiral. 

"  Nothing  to  the  shepherd's,"  said  Elaine. 

Ammiral  sighed. 

"  Have  it  your  own  way,"  he  said.  "  I'm 
a  dissolute  and  profligate- " 

"  You're  not,  you're  not !  No  one  who 
was  could  have  written  so  simply  as  that. 
Oh,  Terry,  I  love  to  tease  you.  You  take 
everything  so  gravely." 

"  I  know,"  said  Ammiral  ruefully.  "  It's 
a  terrible  fault,  but ^" 

"  It  isn't.  It's  just  your  way.  And  I 
think  I'm  very  good  for  you." 

"  I'm  sure  of  that,"  said  the  man,  and 
meant  what  he  said. 

"  It's  like  a  dream,"  said  Elaine.  "  You 
write  the  book  and  I  love  it,  and  then  I  run 
away  blindly  and  stumble  right  into  your 
arms.  You  were  very  stern  that  first  night, 
weren't  you  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  I  was,  but  something  had  to 
be  done." 

"  I  shall  never  see  why.  I  was  an  utter 
stranger,  and,  once  you'd  warned  me,  my 
blood  was  on  my  own  head." 

"  Stranger,  perhaps,"  said  Ammiral.  ''  But 
you  were  '  within  my  gates  '.  Besides,  you 
■ — you — well,  I  didn't  want  your  blood  to  be 
on  your  head." 

Elaine  tilted  her  chin. 

"  I  don't  see  why  you  shouldn't  say  you 
liked  the  look  of  me.  I  mean,  I  think  that's 
the  truth.  Of  course  you're  quite  right  to 
be  careful,  but  I  like  you  so  much  that  I'd 
like  to  know  you  like  me." 

The  man's  heart  bounded  within  him. 
The  world  about  him  grew  misty.  Every 
nerve  in  his  body  was  tingling,  and  the  beauty 
that  stepped  at  his  elbow  stung  him  like  an 
exquisite  flame. 

By  a  prodigious  effort  he  steadied  his 
voice. 

"  I  liked  the  look  of  you,"  he  said.  "  And 
I'm  very  glad  you  like  me,  and  I  do  like 
you  very  much." 
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With  a  maddening  smile,  the  lady  peered  that  flock  of  toy  sheep.     Will  you  get  them 

into  the  distance,  shading  her  eyes.  for  me  to  play  with,  while  you're  away  ?  " 

"  Well,  that's  something,"  she  said.     "But  *             *             *             *             * 

I  can't  help  feeling  that  the  shepherd  would  Four  golden  days  had  gone  by,  and  Miss 

have— Oh,  look  at  that  baby  village  beside  Elaine  Carey  was  twenty-one. 


«*So  I  dki;  bubbled  Walt.  'I  never  see  anyone  so  floored.     An'  the  'ole  of  the  charrerbang  laughm'  fit  to  burst.' »» 
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Nothing  had  happened  to  disturb  the 
peace  she  had  found  or  to  put  in  peril  her 
freedom  from  her  step-mother's  rule.  If 
search  had  been  made  for  her,  no  news  of 
it    reached    the    camp,    and    nothing    had 


appeared  in  the  papers  which  Ammiral 
saw.  Cars  had  gone  by  up  the  pass,  as 
they  always  did,  but  none  of  them  took 
the  by-road,  and  none  of  them  stopped. 
And  that  was  as  near  as  interference  had 


«  A  cool  hand  stole  into  Ammiral's-hcld  it  fast.    As  he  strove  to  read  its  message-" 
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come.  The  two  could  not  know  that  a 
car  containing  a  doctor  and  the  inelegant 
Georges  had  passed  on  Sunday  morning 
about  eleven  o'clock,  or  that  a  smooth- 
tongued widow  had  spent  a  fruitless  Friday 
at  Vernet-les-Bains.  .  .  . 

That  Ammiral  loved  his  guest  there  can 
be  no  manner  of  doubt.  He  had  loved  her, 
I  think,  as  he  plodded  back  to  his  camp 
that  first  afternoon,  with  her  little  shoes  in 
his  pocket  and  her  parcels  under  his  arm. 
Certainly  the  last  three  days  had  been 
punching  a  driven  nail.  He  was  mad  about 
the  lady,  found  her  superlative,  a  daughter 
of  the  high  gods.  His  best  friends  waited 
upon  her  :  Nature  was  radiant  whenever 
she  was  abroad :  the  silver  trumpets  of 
Romance  sounded  continually  in  his  ears. 
The  man  saw  and  heard  these  things — and 
kept  faith  with  himself. 

"  Boulogne  ?  "  said  Elaine. 

*'  Boulogne,"  said  Ammiral,  lighting  a 
cigarette.  "  There  we  try  for  an  emergency 
passport — a  refusal  won't  matter  now.  And 
so  to  London.  I  know  a  solicitor  there, 
who'll  see  you  through.  He'll  know  what 
ought  to  be  done  and  how  to  do  it.  And 
his  name  at  the  foot  of  a  letter  will  make 
the  recipient  think." 

''  Yes,"  said  Elaine.     "  And  then  ?  " 

"  I  shall  bow  and  retire,"  said  Ammiral. 
"  He'll  see  you  through.  I  must  get  back 
to  Renter — we  can't  take  him.  I  shall 
leave  him  at  the  farm  in  the  valley  where 
I  get  the  milk.  And  they'll  keep  an  eye 
on  the  camp." 

''  I  see,"  said  Elaine  thoughtfully. 

"  We  needn't  leave  here  till  the  evening," 
continued  Ammiral.  "  There's  a  train  from 
railr^head  for  Paris  that  leaves  about  ten." 

'*  Good,"  said  his  guest,  rising.  "  I'll 
like  to  have  one  free  day.  When  I've 
washed  these  things " 

'*  I'll  bring  you  the  water,"  said  Ammiral. 

*'  My  dear,"  cried  Elaine,  ''  don't  forget 
that  the  danger  is  past.  To-day  I  can  see 
and  be  seen." 

Ammiral  got  to  his  feet. 

"Not  here,"  he  said.  "Not  as  my 
guest.  In  the  car,  on  the  road,  in  the  train  : 
but  not  in  this  camp." 

"  Oh,  Terry,  what  can  it  matter  ?  Don't 
be  so  strict.  Besides,  it's  a  chance  in  a 
million!     We  can't  be  seen  from  the  road." 

"  I  don't  care.  It's  a  chance  I  won't 
take.  You  and  I  know  why  you  are  here, 
but " 

A  low  growl  from  Roster  snapped  the 
sentence  across. 


For  a  moment  the  two  stood  listening. 
Then— 

"Into  the  bedroom,"  breathed  Ammiral. 

As  the  girl  slipped  behind  the  curtain, 
he  took  his  stand  in  the  gap  which  led  to 
the  inner  room.  Then  he  leaned  against 
one  of  the  tent-poles  casually  enough. 

"  May  I  blow  in  ?  "  said  a  voice. 

Ammiral  nodded  to  the  Airedale,  whose 
eyes  were  upon  his  face.     Then — • 

"  By  all  means,"  he  said. 

"  What  'o,"  crowed  the  other.  "  I'd  've 
laid  a  till  to  a  toothpick  that  you  weren't 
French,"  and,  with  that,  the  genial  intruder 
followed  his  Cockney  accent  into  the  tent. 
"  Come  on,  Walt,"  he  shouted,  "  here's  an 
English  gentleman  wants  you  to  'ave  a 
drink." 

"  Sit  down,"  said  Ammiral  pleasantly, 
nodding  towards  a  chair. 

"  I  don'  mind  if  I  do,"  said  the  other, 
sinking  on  to  a  seat.  "  An'  many  thanks. 
Tight  little  place  you've  made  here,  an'  no 
mistake.     Caravannin'  ?  " 

Ammiral  shook  his  head. 

"  Just  camping  out,"  he  said. 

Walt  appeared  in  the  doorway — as  fair  a 
foil  t"  his  fellow  as  could  have  been  found. 

Both  were  fat  and  of  a  cheerful  counte- 
nance :  both  were  exuding  goodwill :  both 
were  suggesting  an  honest  belief  in  beer. 
But,  while  Walt  was  plainly  retiring,  and  a 
schoolboy  shyness-  looked  out  of  his  jolly 
blue  eyes,  the  other  wore  an  air  of  familiar 
confidence  which  was  not  only  manifestly 
invulnerable  but  positively  disarming  in  its 
absolute  assumption  of  reciprocal  esteem. 

"  'Ope  I  don't  intrude,  sir,"  said  Walt, 
staring. 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Ammiral  falsely. 

The  position  was  absurd — ludicrous. 

The  devil  was  driving  no  longer  :  instead, 
Low  Comedy  was  flaunting  its  borrowed 
plumes.  Clown  had  stolen  Harlequin's  sword 
and  was  holding  the  flickering  point  to 
Ammiral's  throat. 

Hospitality  had  to  be  rendered. 

In  the  brook,  a  hundred  yards  distant, 
were  two  or  more  bottles  of  beer.  Yet 
how  could  he  leave  the  tent  ?  Walt  and 
his  friend  were  human — earthy  of  the  good, 
red  earth.  The  moment  he  was  gone,  they 
would  surely  explore  his  bedroom  and 
discover  Elaine.  As  if  that  were  not  enough, 
the  debris  upon  the  table  was  declaring  a 
breakfast  for  two. 

Ammiral  could  have  stamped  for  vexa- 
tion. 

Till  this  morning  he  had  been  so  careful, 
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had  never  relaxed  for  an  instant  .his  precau- 
tions against  surprise.     And  now  .  .  , 

With  a  hazy,  halting  idea  of  gaining  time, 
his  host  waved  Walt  to  a  chair  and  crossed 
his  legs. 

"  Are  you  doing  the  Pyrenees  ?  " 
"  That's  right,"  said  Walt's  companion. 
"  Beeritz  to  Karkersong.  The  charxerbang's 
down  the  road  with  a  wheel  in  the  ditch. 
An  hour  an'  a  'alf  it'll  be  before  she's  out. 
An'  the- sun  on  them  cushions  that  'ot  you 
can  burn  your  'and.  When  I  said  we'd 
walk  on  to  the  pub,  the  driver  laughed. 
'Ad  quite  a  game  with  us,  didn'  'e, 
Walt  ?  " 

"  That's  right,  Tom,"  grinned  the  other. 
*'  Presently  a  French  gent  steps  in. 
'  Next  pub  ten  miles,'  he  says,  'oldin'  up 
both  of  his  'ands."  Walt  began  to  shake 
with  laughter.  "  I  give  you  my  word, 
Walt  'ere  had  to  'elp  me  away." 

"  So  I  did,"  bubbled  Walt.     "  I  never  see 
anyone    so    floored.     An'    the    'ole    of    the 
charrerbang  laughin'  fit  to  burst." 
He  wiped  his  eyes  reminiscently. 
A  cool  hand  stole  into  AmmiraVs — held  it 
fast.     As  he  strove  to  read  its  message — 
''  I — I   see,"   he   stammered   desp  oately. 
"And — and  then  you  saw  my  tent."    : 

"That's  right,"  said  Tom.  "  Takin"  a 
stroll  we  was — to  try  to  forget.  Then  we 
come  roun'  the  corner  right  on  top  o'  this 
nest.  The  moment  I  see  it  I  says  '  That's 
an  Englishman's  pitch.'      Everything  clean 

an'  shipshape,  an'  a  nice,  white " 

Elaine  appeared  in  the  doorway,  her  hand 
on  Ammiral's  arm. 

"That's  quite  right,"  she  said.  "My 
husband's '-very  particular.  I'm  American 
myself,  but  he's  taught  me  any  amount." 
The  two  strangers  were  on  their  feet. 
"  Proud  to  meet  you,  m'lady,"  said  Tom. 
"  I  'ope  we  'aven't  disturbed  you.  It's 
early  yet." 

"  I'm  very  glad  to  see  you,"  said  Elaine. 
"  If  I  hadn't  been  finishing  dressing,  I'd  have 
appeared  before."  She  turned  to  Ammiral. 
"  And  now  that  I'm  on  parade,  will  you 
get  some  beer  ?  "  She  returned  to  her 
new-found  friends.  "  I'm  sure  you  must  be 
thirsty  :  and  to  walk  ten  miles  in  this  sun 
is  a  shade  too  thick." 

"So  it  is,  m'lady,"  said  Tom  heartily. 
Ammiral  left  the  tent,  like  a  man  in  a 
dream.  .  .  . 

Five  minutes  later  he  returned,  to  find 
my  lady  discoursing  of  Prohibition,  with 
Tom  and  Walt  hanging  upon  her  lips.  The 
Antoinette    ring    which    glowed    from    her 


wedding  finger  might  have  been  there  for 
years. 

"  And  so,  you  see,"  she  concluded,  "  it  all 
comes  of  using  the  Law  as  it  wasn't  meant, 
to  be  used.  If  a  man  oversteps  the  mark, 
the  Law's  the  thing  to  put  him  back  in  his 
place.  But  use  the  Law  to  monkey  with 
human  nature,  and  you'll  buy  a  bag  full  of 
trouble  and  lose  your  match." 

Tom  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven  and  took 
a  deep  breath. 

"  I'd  like  some  of  the  black  gloves  in 
England  to  'ear  you  talk,"  he  said  gratefully. 
"  That's  the  stuff  to  give  'em,  m'lady,  ain't 
it,  Walt  ?  " 

"  Every  time,"  said  Walt,  nodding  his 
head. 

Ammiral  poured  the  beer,  cool  from  the 
brook  .... 

Half  an  hour  later  the  strangers  took  their 
leave. 

"  We  shan't  never  forget  this,"  said  Tom, 
looking  round  the  tent.  "Entertained  us 
like  kings,  you  'ave.  I  know  I'm  free, 
m'lady,  an',  when  I  see  you  in  the  doorway, 
I  was  frightened  at  what  I'd  done.  An 
English  gentleman's  different — he  knows  a 
frien'  when  he  sees  one,  an'  don'  care  where 
he  was  born.     But  you  ..." 

"That's  right,"  said  Walt  thickly. 
"  You." 

Elaine  smiled  very  charmingly. 

"  I'm  so  glad  you  won't  forget  us,"  she 
said.  :  i 

"That's  right,"  said  Ammiral,  shaking 
Walt  by  the  hand.  ."  My  wife  knows  a 
friend  when  she  sees  one,  as  well  as  I." 

Tom  bowed  over  Elaine's  fingers.  Then 
he  turned  to  his  fellow  with  shining  eyes. 

"  Guess  we'll  put  it  over  that  driver," 
he  said.  "  Maybe  the  nex'  pub's  ten  miles, 
but  we've  each  of  us  'ad  a  couple  at  the 
sign  of  The  'Eart  of  Gold:' 

Their  host  saw  the  two  as  far  as  the  curling 
by-road.     Then  he  returned  to  the  tent. 

Elaine  was  standing  with. her  iback  to 
the  entrance  gap,  holding  off  her  little  left 
hand  and  regarding  the  Antoinette  ring  with 
her  head  on  one  side.  .  ( 

As  Ammiral  hung  on  his  heel — 

"  Don't  be  cross  with  me,  Terry,"  she 
said. 

Ammiral  stepped  to  a  chair  and  sat  himself 
down. 

"  I  can't  be  cross  with  you,"  he  said. 
"  For  one  thing,  it  wouldn't  be  fair,  and, 
for  another,  I — I  don't  feel  like  it.  But 
I'm  wild  with  myself." 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  why  2  " 
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*'  For  being  caught  bending.'* 

**  Oh,  Terry.  And  it  was  such  fun. 
They  were  so  nice  and  gentle,  and  they  were 
so  glad  of  that  beer." 

The  man  put  his  head  in  his  hands. 

"  My  dear,  you  avoid  the  point,  which  is 
that  I've  let  you  down.  You  saved  the 
situation  and  you  did  it  devilish  w^ell.  But 
■ — well,  Tom  and  Walt  look  healthy,  and  I 
daresay  they'll  live  for  years.'' 

"  What  if  they  do  ?  We'll  never  see  them 
again." 

"  I  hope  to  God  we  shan't,"  said  Ammiral 
fervently.  "  But,  when  you  inherit,  I 
expect  there'll  be  rather  a  shout.  Pictures 
of  you  in  the  papers,  and  paragraphs.  .  .  . 
And,  when  you're  engaged  and  married,  the 
same  sort  of  thing.  Well,  that's  all  right, 
but  what  about  Tom  and  Walt  ?  I  mean, 
I  guess  they  can  read." 

Elaine  leaned  against  the  table  and  stared 
at  her  shoes. 

"  Perhaps.  But  they'll  hold  their  tongues. 
Our  secret's  quite  safe  with  them." 

Ammiral  jumped  to  his  feet. 

*'  They  haven't  got  our  secret.  And 
there's  the  rub.  If  they  had,  I  wouldn't 
care.  But  it  breaks  my  heart  to  think 
that  they'll " 

Elaine's  hands  were  on  his  shoulders  and 
her  face  was  two  inches  from  his. 

"  Terry,  my  dear,  you  leave  out  the 
redeeming  feature — the  thing  that  saves 
the  game.  Perhaps  they'll  know  my  picture, 
but  they'll  never  forget  your  face.  Or  the 
look  in  your  eyes.  It's  honest,  you  see.  .  .  . 
And  so,  whatever  they  read,  they'll  know 
there's  some  good  explanation  of  my  being 
here." 

The  man  put  his  hands  behind  him  and 
stared  at  the  roof. 

"  Elaine,"  he  said,  "  they  were  men. 
And  so  I  doubt  if  they'd  know  me,  if  they 
met  me  a  month  from  to-day.  They  were, 
I  think,  decent  men,  and  I  find  it  most 
hard  to  believe  that,  whatever  they  read, 
they'll  think  any  harm  of  you.  But  the 
age  is  against  us.  And  I'd  give  a  year  of 
my  life  for  them  to  have  passed  us  by." 

There  was  a  little  silence. 

Then— 

'*  Look  at  me,"  said  Elaine. 

Ammiral  lowered  his  eyes. 

''  If  I'm  compromised,  so  are  you.  I've 
posed  as  your  wife." 

Ammiral's  finger-nails  dug  into  his  palms. 

''  To  my  lasting  honour,  Elaine,"  he  said 
fitcadilv. 


"  Why  do  you  say  that,  Terry  ?  " 

The  man  looked  away. 

*'  I — I  don't  know.  I  suppose  a  man 
likes  to  be  trusted  by  the — by  a  woman  he 
likes.     It — it  serves  his  vanity." 

"  I  see.  Did  I  serve  your  vanity  by 
pretending  to  be  your  wife  ?  " 

Ammiral  nodded.  He  dared  not  trust 
his  voice. 

"  Not  good  enough,"  said  Elaine.  "  Look 
in  my  eyes." 

Ammiral  met  her  gaze. 

For  a  moment  grey  eyes  held  brown. 

Then  she  drew  down  his  head  and  kissed 
his  lips. 

The  man's  arms  were  about  her,  and  her 
cheek  against  his. 

*'  Elaine,  Elaine." 

''  Say  you  love  me,  Terry.  I  know  you 
do.  I've  seen  the  look  in  your  eyes.  But 
I  want  to  hear  you  say  it." 

*'  I  loved  you  that  first  day,  my  darling. 


"  That's  right.  I  knew  you  did.  But  I 
knew  you  would  never  say  so  and  I  didn't 
know  what  to  do.  And  then  Tom  and  Walt 
blew  in  and  opened  the  door.  Don't  you 
think  w^e  might  be  married  in  Paris  ?  As 
soon  as  we  can  ?  " 

"  But  you  don't  really  love  me,  Elaine. 
I  mean,  you've  only  known  me " 

"  My  dear,  you're  the  shepherd.  I've 
loved  you  for  months  and  months.  We've 
been  engaged  for  ages.  And  then  Fate 
stepped  in  and  brought  me  '  within  your 
gates  '." 

"  My  beautiful  stranger,"  said  Ammiral, 
putting  her  hand  to  his  lips. 

"  And  will  you  take  me  home  to  Witchery 
Lane  1  I  mean,  it's  my  house  really.  What 
are  you  laughing  for  'i  " 

"  Because  I  can't  light  any  more.  Force 
majeure  can  have  it.  I  know  when  I'm  beat. 
That  night  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  take 
you  in  :  once  you  were  in— well,  if  you 
went  for  a  walk  with  a  Trappist,  I'll  bet 
he'd  be  quoting  Sw^inburne  before  you  got 
back :  then  Tom  and  Walt  fall  from 
heaven  clean  into  the  basket  of  eggs  I've 
been  trying  so  hard  to  hatch  :  and  now 
you  bend  against  me  The  Bow  in  the 
Cloud:' 

Elaine  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck. 

*'  Of  course  I  do :  I've  the  right.  It 
wasn't  a  book." 

*'  What  was  it  then,  my  darling  ?  " 

'*  My  love-letter,"  whispered  a  child,  and 
Jiid  her  face. 
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IT  is  curious  that  nobody  should  have 
warned  Jennie  May  about  her  cousin 
before  she  found  him  there  in  Honolulu. 
Of  course,  a  great  singer  like  Jennie  May — 
making  her  grand  tour  of  the  world — she  was 
handled  by  her  management  and  her  en- 
tourage rather  like  a  humming-bird's  egg. 
They  carried  her  along  in  a  nest  of  cotton, 
so  to  speak.  Nothing  should  ever  be 
allowed  to   touch  her  in  any   way  nearly. 

But  still  it  is  singular  that  she  had  heard 
no  definite  word  of  Jimmie  Wayver  for 
years,  up  to  the  moment  when  he  met  her 
outside  the  Opera  House.  Jimmie  owned  a 
reputation  that  had  blasted  him  up  and  down 
the  South  Seas.  Rather  like  one  of  those 
things  we  used  to  set  off  on  Fourth  of  July, 
called  "  nigger-chasers."  Once  started,  they 
kept  exploding  at  your  heels  wherever  you 
chose  to  run. 

He  had  touched  off  his  own  personal  fire- 
work— poor  devil — and  between  fantasy 
and  irony  in  their  South  Sea  manifestations 
it  had  scorched  his  poor  heels  between 
Nukahiva  and  the  Pelews.  In  Honolulu 
itself  he  was  a  public  institution — the  only 
man  who  ever  drank  down  the  old  Chink 
bartender  at  the  Alex.  Young  Hotel.  .  .  . 
And  this  was  fame  indeed,  if  you  like  ! 

The  fact  remains  that  when  Jennie  May 
landed  that  day  in  Hawaii  she  still  held  the 
image  of  Jimmie  Wayver  as  she  had  known 
him  years  before. 

Jennie  May  !  You  have  heard  her — you 
have  sat  enthralled  under  the  spell  of  her 
golden  voice  and  have  seen  the  gates  of  some 
incredible,  forgotten  Paradise  swing  open  to 
your  dazed  and  dreaming  senses  ! 

How  many  ever  knew  her  :  the  woman  ? 
'  Her  face,  like  a  vision  of  all  sweetness  and 
all  wisdom — her  resplendent  calm — her 
glorious  sweep  of  limb  and  body :  her 
charm  :  this  we  knew  and  worshipped. 

And  mind  you,  as  a  "  star,"  from  a  cold 


business  point  of  view  she  was  generally 
very  easy  to  manage — until  she  wanted 
something.  Always  docile,  always  kind 
and  gentle  and  considerate  and  generous  to  a 
fault — until  she  happened  to  want  some- 
thing. 

Lonely.  A  lonely  heart,  withdrawn,  aa 
I  suppose  all  who  own  a  supreme  gift  must 
be.  Not  in  the  least  conscious  of  it,  under- 
stand. Not  in  the  least  presuming  or  posing, 
as  any  second-rater  will  do.  No.  She  was 
Jennie  May.  She  dwelt  by  herself  in  the 
assured  detachment  of  an  Olympic  goddess. 

But  when  she  wanted  something ! 
Whether  it  was  a  change  in  her  company,  or 
a  new  ordering  of  her  rooms,  or — as  once 
happened — a  pomegranate  for  breakfast : 
that  thing  must  he.  Otherwise,  watch  out 
for  the  walls  and  the  ceiling.  "  Ye  cataracts 
and  hurricanoes  !  "  .  .  . 

They  tell  a  story  of  her  chief  manager, 
Shenstone,  who  was  seen  on  one  occasion 
running  around  the  deck  like  an  ant  on 
a  hot  stone,  with  his  arms  full  of  steamer 
rugs. 

"  Dammit — it's  got  to  be  green  !  Who 
has  a  green  rug  ?  Get  me  a  greeji  rug, 
somebody.     Quick  .  .  .  quick  !  " 

And  afterwards,  wiping  his  beaded  brow, 
he  said  :  "  What  a  woman  !  Sometimes 
she  frightens  me.  She's  what  they  call 
the  Absolutely  Amoral  Feminine !  Fact. 
I  believe  if  I  hadn't  found  her  that  green 
rug  she'd  have  had  a  knife  into  me—or  else 
torn  up  her  contract !  "     He  shuddered. 

However  :  our  tale  concerns  Jimmie  and 
Jennie. 

She  stepped  out  of  her  hired  car  in  the  side 
street  by  the  Opera  House  that  night  to 
meet  a  select  little  group  waiting  to  welcome 
her  with  compliments  p.nd  flowers — both 
very  expensive.  I  should  say,  selected 
group.  Shenstone  had  attended  to  that  : 
as  it  was  his  pride  to  do.     You  can  be  c^uite 
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sure  that  Shenstone  had  completely  mastered 
the  entire  list  of  local  eligibles  with  all  their 
social  quarterings  :  whether  millionaires 
from  the  sugar  or  the  missionary  line. 

But  one  person  he  had  overlooked. 

At  the  far  edge  of  the  crowd  stood  a  man 
of  rather  diffident  appearance.  Slightly 
built,  but  with  a  distinct  military  touch 
about  him  :  a  handsome  chap,  with  pallid, 
ascetic  face  and  light  moustache.  Under 
the  dim  glow  of  the  entrance  he  seemed 
entirely  correct  and  fashionable  in  slim- 
fitted  dinner  suit  and  white  gleaming  shirt- 
front.  In  one  hand  he  held  a  little  nosegay 
of  exquisite  island  wild  flowers.  Those 
flowers  shook  a  bit — ^the  man  himself  must 
have  been  shaking. 

From  the  auto  step,  pausing,  Jennie  May 
looked  out  over  the  reception  committee. 
She  was  looking  for  one  remembered  face, 
and  when  she  spied  it  she  gave  a  cry.  Scat- 
tering all  the  eligibles  right  and  left,  she 
came  straight  through  in  a  rush. 

"  Jimmie  !  "  .  .  .     What  a  voice  it  was  ! 

She  took  both  his  hands  in  hers. 

*'  How  are  you,  Jennie  ?  "  he  answered, 
steadily  enough.  "  I — I  didn't  know  if 
you'd  know  me." 

*'  Of  course  I  did — of  course  I  would, 
Jimmie."  There  was  a  tremulous  bright- 
ness about  this  imperial  woman.  "  I  knew 
you  lived  here  in  Hawaii  :  I  heard  so  last 
year.  .  .  .  And  how  I  have  been  wanting 
to  see  you  !" 

They  looked  into  each  other's  eyes — a 
long  moment  that  held  unfathomable  things. 
Then  Shenstone  came  blundering  up. 
Before  he  could  utter  a  word,  Jennie  May 
turned  around  on  him  : 

*'  This  is  my  cousin,  Mr.  James  Wayver. 
See  to  it  that  he  has  the  best  box  to-night. 
At  once,  please  .  .  .  !  " 

The  manager  could  only  bow,  helplessly. 
And  with  a  parting  radiance  for  Jimmie, 
she  swept  on  into  the  theatre,  most  rudely 
ignoring  at  least  fourteen  scions  of  local 
nobility  and  their  wives,  whose  ancestors 
had  made  vast  fortunes  by  robbing  the 
simple  Kanaka  of  his  lands  and  were  there- 
fore naturally  entitled  to  consideration. 

Well :  that  was  a  night.  A  night  often 
to  be  recalled — as  it  still  is  by  those  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  been  present.  People 
who  know  say  that  Jennie  May  never  sang 
better  in  all  her  life. 

.  .  .  She  sang  for  Jimmie  Wayver. 

Aye :  did  she.  While  the  musical  and 
social  strata  of  our  little  island  metropolis 
sat  entranced  and  goggle-eyed,  Jennie  May 


sang  to  a  dim,  slight,  inconspicuous  figure 
occupying  all  by  itself  the  shadows  of  the 
,  right-hand  stage  box.  i ,  A  modest  figure  : 
perfectly  conventional  and  precise,  sitting 
there  and  holding  a  little  bunch  of  flowers. 
But  the  hawk  eye  of  scandal  had  picked  him 
out  and  identified  him  at  once,  and  between 
numbers  the  incredulous  murmur  ran  : 

"  Look :  it's  Jimmie  Wavver  !  .  .  . 
Look!" 

But  while  she  sang,  nothing  else  mattered. 

You  know,  Jennie  May's  was  never  Just 
singing.  Something  simply  reached  down 
inside  and  plucked  the  hidden  soul  of  you 
and  by  incalculable  magic  moulded  it  at 
will  :  with  pride  ;  wttli  grief  ;  with  yearning  ; 
with  surrendered  love  of  passionate  dreams 
— and  dismissed"  it  back  to  you  at  last  a 
reluctant  prisoner  in  a  shimmer  of  wings. 
.  .  .  Yes  :  and  I  have  known  some  pretty 
tough  and  disreputable  folk  who^  saw  wings 
when  Jennie  sang  !  .  .  .     Never  mind. 

All  this  she  did  this  night  for  Jimmie, 
alone. 

Afterward  ?  Amusing.  The  unhappy 
Shenstone  had  arranged  one  of  his  idiotic 
receptions  where  Jennie  May  was  supposed 
to  meet  and  smirk  and  chatter.  He  had 
all  his  celebrities  in  line.  He  came  looking 
for  the  star.  She  was  gone  !  .  .  .  He  ran 
out  at  last  in  the  side  street  to  find  her 
mounting  into  her  hired  private  auto  in 
company  with  a  lone  figure.  Hair  on  end, 
he  started  stammering  after  her. 

Jennie  May  merely  looked  at  him. 

After  all,  Shenstone  was  a  very  able 
manager.  He  caught  jus^t  one  gleam  from 
her  :  a  flat,  greenish  flash  like  that  in  the 
eyes  of  a  tigress.  Pulled  himself  up  short. 
All  he  said,  politely,  was  :  "  Miss  May,  I 
only  wanted  to  remind  you  that  the  steamer 
sails  at  seven  to-morrow  morning  !  " 

Right  there  he  earned  every  cent  of  his 
salary,  whatever  it  was.  Jennie  May  never 
answered.  She  slammed  the  door  and  her 
car  shot  away  into  the  chequered  citrine, 
bright  and  dark,  of  a  moonlight  night  in 
Hawaii. 

They  rode  for  a  long  time  in  silence. 

*' You  tell  this  boy — what's  his  name, 
Lorenzo?  .  .  .  You  tell  him  where  to  drive, 
Jim." 

Jimmie  did,  and  they  drove  into  the 
by-ways.  It  was  of  those  nights  when 
the  moon  hangs  like  a  big  bright  melon 
and  the  little  crisp  waves  of  the  lagoon 
are  so  many  scattered  slices  along  its 
velvet  pathway.  When  the  gentle  wind 
presses   against   your   cheek   as   a   wanton 
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expiration,    warm   and   spiced.     When   the 
flaunting  fronds  of  the  palm-trees  beckon 


learn  at  age  thirty-four.  But  some  men  are 
little  changed  at  heart  though  they  have  been 
dipped  in  hell-fire.  And  you  are  to  remem- 
ber that  for  two  hours  he  had  been  made 
love  to  by  the  most  wonderful  voice  of  our 
time — also,  that  it  was  always  a  question 
with  Jimmie  how  sober  he  might  be. 
As  for  Jennie  May  .  .  . !     Well,  it  sounds 


(' 


^     Shenstone  ran  out  at   last  in  the 

"^side    street    to    find    her  mounting 

into    her    hired    private     auto     in 

company  with  a  lone  figure." 


you  on  and  whisper  that  this  moonlit  road 
is  the  very  road  you  have  sought  all  your 
life,  that  leads  to  happiness  at  last.  True  ! 
Such  things  still  occur  outside  of  comic  opera 
sets — before  you  are  too  old,  go  and  see  for 
yourself. 

And  these  two  were  not  old. 

Jimmie  ?  Oh,  he  was  old  in  sin,  if  you 
like.     There  was  little  left  for  Jimmie  to 


rather  absurd  and  naive,  but  there  is  the 
testimony  of  many  men  who  have  loved 
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and  many  women  who  have  hated  her  : 
they  always  said  that  Jennie  May  was  as 
innocent  and  simple  as  a  babe  in  a  cradle. 
A  curious  thought.  They  used  to  laugh  at 
her  about  it,  either  angry  or  envious,  in  the 
way  of  the  world. 

It  was  the  swing  of  the  car  on  the  turn 
above  Punahou  that  brought  her  into  his 
arms.  It  needed  some  such  compulsion  to 
bring  the  gracious  and  utter  abandonment 
of  herself.  She  had  no  skill  in  these  matters. 
But  when  his  arms  were  about  her  she  sighed 
and  rested  there.     While  they  talked. 


What  did  they  talk  of?  Why,  of  the 
time  when  they  had  been  schoolmates  and 
sweethearts,  back  in  the  old  home  town. 
What  else  ? 

To  any  sophisticated  listener  it  would 
have  seemed  too  trivial  to  report.  .  .  . 
"  Remember  when  we  walked  home  from 
Endeavour  meeting  and  we  ran  into  Buxton's 
bull-dog  ?  And  I  was  so  frightened.  And 
you  were  so  brave,  Jimmie  !  " 

"  No,  I  wasn't.  Too  scared  to  run.  Too 
scared  to  be  scared  in  front  of  you,"  blurted 
Jimmie. 


**  'Miss  May,'  he  said,  *  allow  me  to  present  you  to  Mrs.  James  Wayvcr  I"* 
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"  And    afterward  .  .  ."    she    murmured,      these  two  were  hastening,  I  like  to  think  of 
"  I    remember.     You    got    a    great    big      their   Island  journey   together   that  night. 


'  Ilcr  gaze  simply  blazed  upon  him — simply  scorched  him  for  an  instant.' 


beetle  flying  in  your  eye.     I — I  kissed  you, 
because  it  made  you  cry,  Jennie  !  " 

"  Yes.  I  b-bub-believe  I'm  crying  now  !  '* 
So  she  was.  And  so  was  he — tears  of  a 
priceless  emotion.  Because,  you  know, 
for  the  time  Jimmie  Wayver  was  as  innocent 
and  simple  as  herself  :  and  being  what  they 
had  been  apart,  with  the  abyss  of  the  years 
between  them,  they  might  have  lived  for 
such  a  moment. 

Life  in  our  Islands  is  always  fantastic  and 
ironic.     Because  I  know  the  gesture  to  which 


Consider  it.  Here  was  this  soiled  and 
battered  remnant  of  public  scorn  which  was 
Jimmie  Wayver — and  here  this  immaculate, 
heaven-touched  genius  which  was  the  in- 
comparable Jennie  May  :  riding  under  our 
soft  Southern  stars  embraced  in  a  perfect 
illusion !  Emperors  could  have  envied 
Jimmie  Wayver.  What  am  I  saying  ?  So 
could  any  man  :    so  I  do  myself ! 

They  rode  all  about.  Up  to  Punch  Bowl, 
whence  they  saw  the  whole  world  as  a  sweep 
of   clouded   peaks   and   silvered   sea.     Out 
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under  Diamond  Head,  where  they  stayed 
for  a  while  and  let  the  breezes  whip  past 
them  from  China-way.  Beside  the  glitter- 
ing beaches  of  Waikiki,  and  up  through 
Nuuanu,  and  the  little  valley  of  Waolani 
— the  old-time  wilderness  home  of  the  gods 
that  rings  now  in  these  civilised  days  to  golf 
clubs  instead  of  war  clubs. 

It  must  have  been  about  the  time  they 
were  turning  back,  with  the  cooler  breath 
of  the  morning  in  his  face,  that  Jimmie 
began  to  revive.  He  made  some  comment 
about  the  clearing  stars,  and  how  he  should 
always  think  of  her  when  he  looked  up  at 
them  from  his  obscure  Island  roost — halt- 
ingly— the  kind  of  thing  a  man  would  say. 

Said  Jennie  May,  quietly  :  "  But  that's 
all  over,  Jimmie.  .  .  .  You're  coming  on 
with  me." 

He  blinked. 

"  How  do  you  mean — coming  on  ?  " 

"  Why,  this  morning.  ...  On  the 
ship  !  " 

She  sensed  his  start  and  looked  around  at 
him  from  his  shoulder.'^  "  Of  course.  Do 
you  think  for  one  instant  I'm  going  to  let 
you  go — ever — again  ?  You  are  part  of  me, 
and  I  am  part  of  you.  ...  As  it  was,  and 
shall  be  !  "  The  tone  was  as  sweet  and 
assured  as  that  of  an  organ  pipe. 

Jimmie  Wayver  woke  up.  The  wonder 
and  the  beauty  of  this  night  so  far  they  had 
shared :  but  the  amazing  implications  of 
the  gift  she  offered — how  could  she  even 
guess  ?     He  tried  to  tell  her. 

'*  You  don't  know  what  I've  done,"  he 
stammered. 

"  I  don't  care  what  you've  done,"  said 
Jennie  May. 

Jimmie  was  a  chap  not  much  given  to 
laughter.  But  suddenly  he  laughed.  Then 
he  stopped  short  and,  labouredly,  he  tried 
again.  Doing  his  best,  as  they  coasted  down 
into  the  dawn.  Doing  his  very  best,  gently, 
in  clipped  phrases,  speaking  as  he  might 
have  spoken  to  a  child,'^  to  give  her  some 
notion  of  the  person  he  had  become 

And  when  he  was  all  through  : 

"  What  difference  does  it  make  ?  "  said 
Jennie  May. 

*'  But  even  if  it  could  be — it  can't.  .  .^  . 
You  don't  understand  !  " 

"  I  understand  all  I  need  to,"  she  ans- 
wered, serenely.  "  Between  us — between 
you  and  me,  Jimmie— there  is  nothing.  .  .  . 
Do  you  understand  me  ?     Nothing  !  " 

She  had  faced  around  to  him,  touching 
him — all  her  gracious  and  imperious  pres- 
ence, all  her  alluring  and  indomitable  force 


projected  upon  him.  Not  boldly  :  but  not 
in  the  least  timidly.  Fearless.  For  this 
was  Jennie  May. 

In  her  palm  had  fallen  from  the  posy  he 
had  brought  her  a  little  wild  flower.  It  was 
still  fresh.  "  See !  These  blossoms,  they 
are  content  to  be  :  lovely  and  expanding  in 
their  season  as  God  meant  them  to  be — 
until  they  wither  and  die.  What  else 
matters  to  them  ?  What  else  should  matter 
to  us  ?  .  .  .  We  knew  each  other — we 
grew  together.  We  have  found  each 
other  !  " 

Her  eyes  were  wet :  her  hand  closed  on 
his. 

"Oh,  my  dear — my  dear — how  could 
anything  matter  !  Money  ?  I  have  all  we 
shall  ever  need.  Suppose  every  conceivable 
objection  the  world  could  make.  I  don't 
care  !  " 

She  said  it  gloriously,  and  she  meant  it 
— so  far  as  she  could  conceive  what  she  meant 
herself. 

"  It's  impossible • !  "  he  gasped. 

She  smiled  upon  him — placid  and  con- 
fident as  the  smile  that  was  even  then  tinting 
the  sky. 

"  You  can't  help  yourself,  Jim.  I  want 
you.. .  .  .  How  can  you  speak  of  possi- 
bilities— aren't  we  both  here  ?  Jimmie — 
Jimmie  .  .  .  Jimmie  !  " 

What  a   voice  !     What   a   woman  .  .  .  ! 

And  actually,  it  was  entirely  possible,  you 
know.  She  was  quite  right — as  Jimmie 
knew  quite  well.  Actually,  there  was  no 
positive  reason  why  Jimmie  Wayver  should 
not  go  on  with  Jennie  May.  Anything  she 
wanted  on  this  earth  had  all  the  authority  of 
divine  rescript.  No  social  quibbles  could 
touch  Jennie  May.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  the 
dawn  had  come.     The  steamer  lay  waiting. 

Possible  ?  It  must  have  seemed  inevit- 
able— preordained.  Talk  about  a  cup  of 
water  in  the  desert,  or  a  spar  for  a  drowning 
sailor  !  To  a  man  in  Jimmie's  position,  there 
could  have  opened  no  more  miraculous 
escape.  Think  what  it  meant.  The  whole 
round  world  laid  wide  to  him  again— the 
poor  devil  who  had  spurned  and  lost  it. 
Think  what  it  meant  to  him — the  failure  and 
outcast.  Another  chance,  if  only  for  a  new 
departure  and  a  new  adventure.  And  such 
an  adventure — with  the  savour  of  life  keen 
and  delicious  on  his  lips  .  .  .  !  ' 

I  cannot  say  just  how  distinctly  Jimmie 
thought  of  these  matters — such  a  problem 
would  be  largely  pathological.  But  he 
certainly  thought  of  them.  He  was  still 
thinking  as  Jennie  May  sank  back  at  ease. 
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"  Tell  Lorenzo— if  you  will,  dear,"  she 
drawled  sweetly.  "  Just  tell  him  we  had 
better  return  to  the  docks  now.  You  can 
direct  him  which  way." 

Jimmie  regarded  her  for  a  moment — 
another  long,  unfathomable  moment.  Then 
suddenly  he  laughed  again,  for  the  second 
time  that  night.  And  then  he  did  some- 
thing which  I  consider  pretty  average 
heroic.  He  leaned  forward  and  spoke  to 
Lorenzo.  .  .  . 

Their  car  wound  down  seaward  and  into 
the  outskirts  of  the  old-town  suburbs.  In  a 
rutted  lane  massed  with  bright  pepper  vines 
and  flared  hibiscus,  it  stopped  before  a 
sagging  gate  that  gave  entrance  to  a  tiny, 
low-thatched  hut  behind.  With  more  or 
less  dignity,  Jimmie  Wayver  managed  to 
extricate  himself  and  dismount. 

"  Maria  !  "  he  called  loudly  toward  the 
hut.     "  0-hay  !  .  .  .     Maria  !  " 

A  cheerful  shout  responded. 

"  0-hay,  Jimmie  !  .  .  .  What  you 
want ?  " 

In  the  auto,  Jennie  May  sat  slowly  up- 
right. Her  cheeks  began  to  flush  a  little, 
her  eyes  to  flicker  with  the  fiat,  greenish 
light  like  that  in  the  pupils  of  a  tigress. 
She  must  have  had  some  intuitive  hint  of 
what  was  coming — though  not  all  of  it  of 
course,  not  its  full  impact.  .  .  .  Meanwhile 
Jimmie  stood  there.  Quite  reasonably  sober, 
for  Jimmie. 

The  first  glow  of  the  morning  showed  him 
off  pitilessly  :  still  handsome,  with  haunted, 
ascetic  face  and  his  trace  of  military  bearing 
— but  somewhat  rumpled  by  his  ride  and 
now  revealed  in  all  his  poor  shams.  His 
suit  was  rusty  and  ragged  and  spotted — a. 
scrap  of  old  torn  crape  was  all  his  tie.  His 
white  gleaming  shirt-front  had  come  loose, 
most  sadly  displaying  itself  as  the  top  cut 
out  of  a  cardboard  box.  And  alas,  a  paper 
cuff  dropped  off  his  wrist  and  left  him,  as  you 
might  say,  stripped  ! 

"  Step  out  here  a  minute,  Maria." 

"  Shu-ah  !  Lazy,  good  -  for  -  nothing 
loafer !  "  came  the  amiable  answer. 
"  Wait :    I  come  .  .  .  Talofa  !  " 

With  which  came  Maria  herself. 


Who  ?  Why,  Maria^the  big,  buxom, 
bouncing  laundress  who  used  to  wash  our 
ducks  and  mend  our  socks  with  such  ineffable 
shiftlessness  and  good  nature.  Maria  :  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  full-blooded 
Polynesian  carelessness  and  generosity  and 
humour.  She  had  just  been  taking  her  bath 
in  the  verandah  with  a  splashing  cocoanut 
ladle,  and  now  appeared  in  ample  form 
with  a  sheet  thrown  anyhow  about  her — 
thrusting  through  the  vines — her  copper- 
brown  grin  and  tangled  locks  still  dripping. 

"  Talofa  !  "  greeted  Maria. 

Jimmie  had  drawn  himself  up.  He  bowed 
to  the  two  ladies,  first  one  and  then  the  other. 
He  did  it  with  perfect  politeness.  For,  you 
see,  if  they  had  both  undergone  an  experi- 
ence that  night — if  Jennie  May  had  reverted 
somewhat  toward  the  primitive,  Jimmie 
Wayver  had  sustained  a  reversion  of  his 
own.  ...  He  was  by  way  of  being  a  gentle- 
man now. 

"Miss  May,"  he  said,  "allow  me  to 
present  you  to  Mrs.  James  Wayver  !  " 

The  only  thing — probably — the  single, 
imaginable,  conceivable  thing  that  could 
'  have  stopped  her.  Anything  else,  and  look 
out  for  the  walls  and  the  scenery.  "  Ye 
cataracts  and  hurricanoes  !  "  Anything  but 
that— !  ' 

As  it  was,  her  gaze  simply  blazed  upon 
him — simply  scorched  him  for  an  instant. 
She  slammed  the  door  of  the  car  with  a  crash 
like  a  pistol-shot.  "  Drive  on,  Lorenzo  !  " 
said  Jennie  May. 

Jimmie  stayed  motionless  for  a  time, 
looking  after  her.  In  one  hand  he  still  held 
a  little  bunch  of  wild  flowers — faded  now. 
That  hand  must  have  been  shaking.  I 
know  it  was  when  he  dropped  the  posy  and 
wiped  his  forehead  in  identically  the  same 
gesture  the  able  Shenstone  used  to  employ, 
after  his  times  of  temperamental  torment. 
I  know  it  was,  because  so  it  always  did  when 
•  Jimmie  told  the  story  afterwards. 

Presently  he  turned  to  the  grinning,  fat 
dryad  among  the  vines.  "  It's  all  right, 
Maria,"  he  said  curtly.  "  Tell  your  husband 
I  shan't  need  him  this  morning.  ...  I  can 
get  home  to  bed  by  myself !  " 
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The  fort  is  famous  for  having  withstood  the  siege  by  the  forces  of  Alphonse  d'Aragon  in  the  ffteenth  centunj. 
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OF  THE  MEDITERRANEAN 

By  MAJOR  A.  RADCLYFFE    DUGMORE 

With  'photographs  by  the  Author, 


BANDITS,  Vendetta ;  those  two  un- 
pleasant words  sum  up,  very  briefly, 
the  ordinary  person's  idea  of  Corsica. 
How  or  why  the  unfortunate  island  should 
have  been  burdened  by  such  evil  associa- 
tions it  is  difficult  to  discover  ;  for  certainly 
nothing  even  dimly  connected  with  either 
form  of  terror  is  ever  seen  by  those  who  have 
the  good  fortune  to  visit  the  little  gem  of 
the  Mediterranean  except,  perhaps,  the  sad 
reminders  in  the  shape  of  crosses  which  may 
be  seen  on  the  roadsides  marking  the  places 
where  victims  of  feuds  have  met  their  end. 
The  last  well-known  bandit,  Komanetti, 


called  the  "  King  of  the  Bandits,"  was  shot 
last  year  and  was  given  a  magnificent 
funeral,  being  followed  through  the  streets 
of  Ajaccio  by  thousands  of  the  townsmen 
and  people  of  the  surrounding  country. 

Bandit  is  a  word  which  should  seldom 
have  been  used  in  connection  with  those 
men  who  "  took  to  the  maquis  "  to  avoid 
being  caught.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
men  were  primitive-minded  and  simply  took 
the  law  into  their  own  hands  when  they  had, 
or  fancied  they  had,  a  grievance.  They 
settled  the  matter  in  a  way  that  left  no  room 
for  further  argument  and  was  cheaper  than 
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going  to  law,  for  bullets  are  not  expensive. 
Perhaps  their  crime  of  taking  human  life 
was  repeated,  in  self-defence.  An  adventur- 
ous and  foolish  gendarme,  thinking  to  gain 
glory,  would  follow  the  outlaw  to  his  moun- 
tain home,  or  some  enemy  of  the  hunted 
man  might  seek  to  avenge  himself  by  giving 
information  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the 
fugitive.  In  either  case  another  funeral 
would  be  the  result.     Corsican  bandits  sel- 


A   STREET  IN   THE   OLD   PART   OF   AJACCIO. 


dom  have  been  guilty  of  robbery,  and  cer- 
tainly not  in  recent  times.  Outlaws,  there- 
fore, would  be  a  better  name  to  apply  to 
them. 

The  Vendetta  is  a  different  thing,  and  at 
one  time  threatened  the  very  existence  of 
the  people.  It  came  about  as  a  result  of 
Genoese  misrule,  during  the  centuries  when 
the  Republic,  by  conquest  and  intrigue, 
thought  it  owned  the  island,  body  and  soul. 
Justice  Avas  so  rare  in  the  courts  that  the 


people  gradually  gave  up  all  attempt  to 
settle  disputes  in  a  lawful  manner.  They 
settled  the  case  for  the  moment  by  death  to 
whichever  was  the  second  quickest  to  shoot ; 
but  this  was  not  the  end,  rather  was  it 
but  the  beginning.  A  feud,  or  Vendetta^  was 
started  between  the  families  of  the  two 
parties,  and  then  by  their  friends,  until 
whole  communities  became  involved  and  the 
toll  of  life  became  as  an  endless  chain. 
During  two  centuries, 
three-quarters  of  a  million 
people  were  computed  to 
have  been  killed  as  the 
result  of  the  Vendetta.  Its 
existence  prevented  the 
islanders  presenting  a 
united  front  in  the  efforts 
which  were  continually 
being  made  to  eject  the 
Genoese  from  their  land 
and  to  rule  the  country 
themselves. 

When  Pasquale  Paoli 
took  hold  of  the  reins  of 
government  in  1755,  at  the 
time  that  a  serious  effort 
was  being  made  to  get  rid 
of  Genoese  rule,  his  first 
act  was  to  suppress  the 
Vendetta  by  the  most 
drastic  means.  So  much 
did  he  accomplish  that 
since  that  time  it  has 
played  but  a  very  small 
part  in  the  life  of  the 
people,  and  to-day  it  is 
scarcely  mentioned  ex- 
cept, of  course,  by  tourists 
who  lose  no  time  in  mak- 
ing inquiries  about  both 
bandits  and  Vendetta, 
Surely  there  is  something 
pleasanter  to  think  and 
talk  about  in  an  island 
whose  beauty  is  every- 
where ;  turn  which  way 
you  will  there  is  a  feast  for 
the  eye.  Around  the  shores  the  sparkling 
Mediterranean  gleaming  in  the  sunshine — for 
in  this  country  the  sun  does  shine,  even  in 
winter — shows  itself  in  colours  infinitely  rich 
and  varied,  from  brilliant  emerald  green  to 
deep  blues  and  wonderful  purples,  which  lap 
gently  against  the  broad  sandy  beaches,  or 
curl  like  rainbows  among  the  red  porphyry 
and  granite  rock,  or  beat  themselves,  should 
the  wind  be  blowing,  against  the  mighty 
cliffs  which  are  worn  and  weathered  by  the 
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force  of  the  waters'  constant  surging.  Away 
f  i  om  the  shores  are  hills  covered  with  maquis, 
so  sweet-scented  by  its  many  aromatic 
plants  and  shrubs  that  to  drive  or  walk 
through  it  and  breathe  the  perfume  is  to 
realise   why   Corsica   has  been  named  the 


flower  stem  rises,  perhaps  fifteen  feet  or 
more,  from  the  plant  and  throws  out  its 
strange  flowers.  Olive  trees  of  silvery  grey, 
ilex  and  cork  trees  and  eucalyptus  and  firs, 
too,  clothe  the  hill -slopes  in  suitable  places. 
Gardens,  usually  terraced,  are  dotted  about 


ONE   OF  THE   MANY  PICTURESQUE  ARCHWAYS  IN   AJACCIO. 


"  Scented  Isle."  Strange-shaped  cactus, 
laden  with  its  superabundant  mass  of  pink 
and  yellow,  spine-protected  fruit,  which  we 
call  prickly  pears,  long-leaved  aloes,  or 
agave,  with  their  almost  steel-hard  points, 
and  here  and  there,  like  giant  asparagus,  the 


here  and  there,  and  we  see  the  dark  green 
orange  trees  spotted  with  bright  golden 
fruit ;  now  and  then  a  group  of  date-palms 
give  a  touch  of  Africa  and  remind  one  of  the 
tropics.  Beyond,  are  more  hills,  rising  ever 
higher  and  higher  until  snow-capped  peaks, 
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seven,  eight,  or  even  nine  thousand  feet  high, 
show  clear  and  white  against  the  deep  blue 
of  the  sky. 

Why  then  speak  of  bandits  when  the  land 
is  so  full  of  things  to  see  and  enjoy  ?  Let 
us  take  just  a  glimpse  at  some  of  the  best 
that  the  island  has  to  offer.  We  will  motor 
and  so  get  there  more  quickly.  The  roads 
as  a  rule  are  good,  except  near  the  larger 
towns,  where  the  heavy  traffic  cuts  them  up 
faster  than  contracts  for  their  repair  can  be 
made  in  this  land  of  no-hurry. 


It  is  a  strange  place,  a  place  where  Nature 
appears  to  have  been  in  a  playful  mood  one 
moment  and  sardonic  the  next,  for  she  took 
it  into  her  head,  with  the  aid  of  such  tools 
as  the  wind  and  the  rain,  to  fashion  the  red 
rocks  into  many  and  various  fantastic  forms. 
Men  and  beasts  and  things,  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other,  merely  creatures  of  stone, 
made  life-like  by  strange  shapes,  of  weird 
things  that  smile  or  grin,  sneer  or  frown  at 
the  passer-by,  ready  apparently  to  pounce 
down  without  warning — truly  a  unique  col- 


THE   VALLEY    OF   THE   SPELUNCA   NEAR    EVISA. 


The  best  known  place  for  the  sightseer 
is  the  Calanche,  about  seventy-three  kilo- 
metres north  of  Ajaccio,  over  a  good  road 
which,  though  interesting,  has  no  remarkable 
features.  The  highest  point  is  but  thirteen 
hundred  feet  or  so  ;  part  of  the  way  is  over 
maquis-coveied  hills,  part  through  cultivated 
land,  where  the  grape  vine,  olive  and  corn  are 
grown,  then  skirting  the  sea  round  the  bay 
of  Sagone,  through  the  old  Greek  settlement, 
Cargese,  begun  in  1676  and  now,  after  various 
vicissitudes,  almost  completely  Corsican,  to 
the  little  village  of  Plana,  and  then  at  last  to 
the  Bed  Rocks  of  the  Calanche, 


lection  of  monsters  and  dwarfs.  Far  up  on 
the  mountains,  which  rise  four  thousand 
feet  high,  the  strange  forms  begin,  and 
downward,  on  spur  and  slope,  into  deep 
ravines  they  are  still  there,  as  though  inter- 
rupted in  their  journey  to  the  green  and 
purple  water  far  below  ;  and  yet,  in  spite 
of  the  grotesque  forms,  the  jagged  rock-clad 
slopes  are  beautiful  in  their  own  peculiar 
way,  especially  when  the  sun  is  low  and  the 
shadows  long  and  mysterious,  for  then  the 
masses  of  orange  and  purple,  the  light  and 
the  shade,  form  a  wonderful  background 
to  the  wonderful  gulf  of  Porto,  whose  green 


[Photu  by  Miss  II.  Vujmore. 
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THE   MOST   PICTURESQUE   PLACE   ON   THE   CAP   CORSE   ROAD,   NONZA. 


and   blue   water   is   bordered   by   cliffs   of 
strangely  beautiful  red  rocks. 

The  Calanche  is  like  a  gigantic  stage 
set  for  some  Titanesque  performance.  It 
appeals  even  more  to  the  imagination  than 
it  does  to  the  sense  of  pure  beauty.  But 
continue  along  the  road  through  the  strange 
.rocks  and  soon  the  scene  changes  to  one 
of  extraordinary  beauty  and  grandeur.  A 
few  kilometres  passed  and  Porto  unfolds 
itself,  a  tiny  village,  hidden  almost  by  tall 
eucalyptus  trees,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Porto 
River  and  guarded  by  an  ancient  Genoese 
tower  which  stands  out  in  the  bay.  We 
turn  inland  and  go  up  through  the  Spelunca 
gorge.  What  a  glorious  drive  it  is  !  wind- 
ing round  the  spurs  of  the  great  mountains, 
whose  rocky  summits  are  so  wonderfully 
coloured  in  orange,  rose,  grey  and  green, 
and  whose  bases  are  richly  clothed  with  the 
sweet-scented  maquis ;  up  you  go  to  the 
little  village  of  Evisa.  In  twenty-eight 
kilometres  you  have  gone  from  sea-level  to 
a  height  of  over  two  thousand  six  hundred 
feet,  and  you  find  yourself  surrounded  by 
mountains  several  thousand  feet  higher,  and 
all  wonderful  in  colour  and  varied  in  form, 
round-topped  and  pinnacled,  rocky  and 
forest-clothed,  bare  and  snow-covered ; 
words  cannot  describe  the  beauty  of  it  all. 


If  it  happens  to  be  near  the  hour 
of  sunset  the  scene  is  a  veritable 
fairyland ;  clinging  to  the  steep 
slopes  of  the  rocky  hill  is  the 
quaint  little  village  with  its  irregu- 
lar buildings,  crooked  red  and  yel- 
low roofs,  and  well-placed  church, 
whose  graceful  campanile  rises 
above  the  blue  smoke  of  the  even- 
ing fires ;  beyond  it  the  sun- 
tipped  rosy  mountains  with  their 
shadows,  purple  and  blue.  It  is 
a  perfect  picture.  But  there  is 
more  to  come. 

There  is  the  drive  through  the 
Aitone  pine  forest,  eleven  kilo- 
metres, and  a  rise  of  another  two 
thousand  two  hundred  feet,  along 
a  perfect  road,  and  you  reach  the 
highest  piece  of  road  in  Corsica, 
the  Col  de  Vergio,  four  thousand 
eight  hundred  feet  high.  It  is  a 
wind-swept  spot,  as  the  torn  and 
twisted  beech  and  pine  trees  show. 
Looking  back  to  the  west,  there  is 
the  gorge  of  the  Aitone  and  Porto 
Rivers,  with  the  bay  in  the  distance 
and  the  red  mountains  back  of  the 
Calanche  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Spelunca  on  the  other.  To  the  east  there 
is  the  Golo  River  gorge,  whose  sides  are  pine 
forests  and  whose  guardians  are  great  rocky 
mountains.  Monte  Cinto,  nine  thousand  feet 
high,  with  its  snow-capped  summit,  is  but 
twelve  kilometres  away  to  the  north-east. 

Space  is  limited,  so  we  must  leave  this 
region  of  mighty  mountains  and  make  hasty 
journeys  to  other  favoured  places.  A  two- 
hours'  run  from  Ajaccio  will  take  us  up  the 
Prunelli  valley  and  ravine,  through  magnifi- 
cent mountain  scenery,  to  the  little  town  of 
Bastelica,  where  the  famous  Corsican  patriot, 
Sampiero,  was  born  under  the  shadow  of 
Monte  Renoso,  which  is  seven  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty  feet  high.  In  the 
village  is  a  fine  statue  to  the  man  who, 
during  the  sixteenth  century,  fought  with 
such  valour  against  the  Genoese  and  paid 
for  his  bravery  with  his  life,  for  the  Genoese, 
failing  to  conquer  the  great  leader  by  fair 
means,  caused  him  to  be  assassinated  on 
January  the  17th,  1567. 

Then  there  is  the  Col  de  Bavella,  about 
one  hundred  and  six  kilometres  south-east 
of  Ajaccio,  perhaps  the  most  perfect  natural 
picture  in  the  island.  The  Col  is  about  three 
thousand  eight  hundred  feet  in  height.  The 
Mediterranean  is  visible  both  to  the  east  and 
west,  framed  by  mountains,  beautiful  both 
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in  form  and  colour,  for  again  we 
have  the  rosy  orange  rock,  beyond 
a  foreground  of  giant  flat-topped 
pines,  pruned  by  the  winds  into 
strangely  decorative  forms.  Nature 
appears  to  have  used  every  effort 
to  produce  a  masterpiece  and  to 
have  succeeded  most  wonderfully. 

Besides  these  purely  natural 
beauties,  which  are  to  be  found  all 
over  Corsica,  there  are,  throughout 
the  island,  places  which  combine 
picturesqueness  with  historical  in- 
terest. For  some  reason  Bonifacio 
seems  to  have  captured  the  imagi- 
nation of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
visitors,  even  though  they  know 
little  or  nothing  of  its  history.  Per- 
haps it  is  the  name,  or  that  so 
many  have  passed  through  the 
Straits  on  their  way  to  and  from 
the  Far  East,  and  south.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Bonifacio  of 
to-day  is  a  rather  sad  place.  It 
has  a  population  of  under  three 
thousand,  its  shops  are  small  and 
depressing,  and  the  whole  place 
lacks  animation,  though  its  people 
are  kindly  and  hard-working. 
(a  The  old  town,  on  the  weather- 
worn white  clifls,  is  enclosed  in  a 
fort  which  is  entered  by  two  an- 
cient drawbridges.  The  restricted 
area  available  for  building  has  resulted  in 
tall  buildings  and  extremely  narrow  streets, 
steep  and  dark  and  picturesque,  with  curious 
arches  keeping  the  houses  apart.  Among  the 
churches  is  one  built  by  the  Knights 
Templar  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Outside 
the  old  town  is  the  new  part  built  on  the 
harbour  quay. 

The  town  was  founded  in  828  by  Boniface, 
Marquis  of  Tuscany,  on  his  return  from  an 
expedition  against  the  Saracens.  In  1187, 
the  Genoese  captured  it,  and  throughout  its 
history  the  place  remained  faithful  to  the 
Republic  and  was,  in  fact,  during  part  of  its 
history,  a  small  republic,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Genoa.  The  great  feature  in  its 
history  was  the  famous  siege  by  Alfonso  of 
Aragon  in  1420,  when,  with  some  eighty 
ships,  he  attempted  to  capture  the  fortified 
town.  For  nearly  five  months  the  town 
defended  itself  against  almost  overwhelming 
odds  with  the  most  remarkable  bravery,  and 
without  assistance  from  the  neglectful  Genoa 
until  the  last  moment,  when  she  sent  ships. 
The  story  of  the  siege,  too  long  to  give  here, 
is  an  epic,  and  the  memory  of  it  remains,  for 


THE   ANCIENT   CITADELE   OF   CORTE. 

It  was  in  this  inland  town  that  Corsica  was  proclaimed  a  part  of 
the  British  Empire  by  Paoli, 


the  present-day  Bonifacians,  their  proudest 
possession. 

Coupled  with  the  name  of  Bonifacio  is  that 
of  the  thirteenth-century  fortified  town  of 
Calvi,  on  the  north-west  corner  of  the  island  ; 
these  two  forts  were  the  only  ones  that 
remained  faithful  to  Genoa  throughout  her 
long  period  of  attempted  rule  and  possession, 
and  Calvi,  by  its  fidelity,  won  the  title  of 
"  Civitas  Calvi  semper  fidelis,"  and  the 
inscription  still  remains,  carved  on  the  stone 
above  the  entrance  to  the  fort ;  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  it  fell  finally  before 
the  British  attack  on  August  10th,  1794, 
after  a  siege  which  lasted  about  a  month, 
under  the  command  of  General  Charles 
Stuart  and  Admiral  Lord  Hood.  The 
defence  was  conducted  by  General  Casa- 
bianca  (at  this  period  France  had  bought 
Corsica  from  Genoa,  so  that  it  was  against 
France  that  our  forces  were  fighting),  who 
requested  in  the  terms  of  capitulation  that 
the  inscription  over  the  gate  should  not  be 
destroyed.  During  the  siege,  Calvi  was 
reduced  to  ruin  by  the  heavy  shelling,  and 
to  this  day  many  of  the  buildings  still  remain 
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a  broken  mass  of  masonry,  though  a  century  the  ruins  of  a  house  is  an  inscription  on  a 
and  a  quarter  have  passed  since  their  marble  plaque,  stating  that  the  discoverer  of 
destruction.     It  was  during  this  siege  that     the  New  World  was  born  there  in  1441,  when 
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THE   COL  DE   BAVELLA,  1,240  METRES  ABOVE   SEA-LEVEL. 
The  most  beautiful  viev)  in  Corsica. 

Nelson  lost  his  eye,  from  a  splinter  of  stone  Calvi  was  under  the  Genoese  rule.     Proof 

which  had  been  struck  by  a  round  shot,  of  this  fact  seems  to  be  not  conclusive.     So 

Calvi  also  claims  the  distinction  of  being  the  in    the    meantime    both    Genoa    and   Calvi 

birthplace  of  Christopher  Columbus,  and  on  claim  the  honour,  and  the  Corsican  town,  if 
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it  really  believes  its  story,  shows  a  con- 
spicuous lack  of  civic  spirit  in  not  having 
the  ruins  of  the  house  protected  against 
complete  destruction. 

Another  town  which  combines  history 
with  picturesqueness  is  the  inland  strong- 
hold of  Corte,  which  is  on  the  railway,  about 
half-way  between  Ajaccio  and  Bastia.  In 
appearance  Corte  can  claim  to  be  the 
strangest  town  in  Corsica.  It  is  built  on  a 
steep  hill  which  rises  like  an  island  from  the 
undulating  valley,  and  is  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  the  Tavignano  and  Eestonica 
rivers.  On  the  abrupt  summit  of  rock,  on 
the  east  side  of  which  the  town  is  built, 
there  is  a  strange  fort  whose  towers,  perched 
high,  overhang  the  cliffs  as  though  daring 
anyone  to  come  near  them.  The  accom- 
panying photograph  shows  what  a  strange 
effect  is  produced  by  this  fort,  whose  age 
is  not  definitely  known.  In  the  eleventh 
century  Corte  existed  as  a  fortified  place, 
but  whether  the  present  fort  was  built  then 
is  very  doubtful ;  it  is  more  likely  that  the 
Genoese,  when  they  conquered  the  island  in 
1419,  were  responsible  for  it. 

Throughout  all  the  centuries  of  turmoil 
which  cursed  Corsica,  Corte  was  always 
regarded  as  the  most  important  inland 
position,  and  consequently  saw  more  fighting 
than  any  other  place,  except  possibly  the 
three  principal  coastal  forts  of  Bonifacio, 
Calvi  and  Bastia.  The  names  of  some  of  the 
most  notable  Corsican  leaders  and  generals, 
such  as  Sampiero,  Vincentello  d'Istria, 
Giaffari,  Gaifori,  Hyacinth  and  Pasquale 
Paoli,  were  intimately  associated  with  the 
place,  and  many  are  the  deeds  of  heroism 
and  treachery  that  were  performed  there, 
as  the  inscriptions  on  some  of  the  statues 
bear  witness. 

To  us,  one  of  the  most  interesting  features 


of  the  history  of  the  place  was  the  proclama- 
tion, at  Corte,  of  Corsica  as  a  part  of  the 
British  Empire,  by  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  on 
June  19th,  1794.  It  may  be  wondered 
what  we  were  doing  in  the  island,  or  whether 
we  had  "  grabbed  "  it  after  the  manner  that 
some  people  imagine  we  do  whenever  a 
place  seems  desirable. 

Briefly,  the  situation  was  this  :  Pasquale 
Paoli  had  fallen  foul  of  the  French,  who  had 
bought  the  island  from  Genoa,  and  he  was 
determined  to  get  rid  of  the  French.  Unable 
to  do  this  without  help  from  outside,  he 
appealed  to  England.  At  that  time  we 
possessed  no  port  in  the  Mediterranean  east 
of  Gibraltar.  The  idea  of  occupying  Corsica 
with  its  many  good  harbours  seemed  there- 
fore very  sound.  We  accordingly  accepted 
Paoli' s  invitation  to  take  over  the  govern- 
ment of  the  island,  and  after  capturing 
Bastia,  St.  Florent  and  Calvi,  and  by  this 
means  driving  out  the  French,  we  took 
possession,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  was 
appointed  viceroy.  What  Paoli's  senti- 
ments were  is  shown  by  his  speech  delivered 
at  Corte :  "  Enjin,  ma  chere  petite  patrie  a 
trouve  une  refuge  permanent  dans  le  coeur  du 
roi  d'Angleterre  I  Enfin  nous  avons  echappe 
aux  cannibales  de  la  cofivention  !  Vavenir  est 
a  nous  !  ''  Unfortunately  the  future  was  not 
in  their  hands,  for,  on  October  20th,  1796, 
we  abandoned  the  islanders,  after  promising 
to  protect  them,  and  from  then  onward 
Corsica  has  been  a  part  of  France,  whose 
greatest  general.  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  was 
born  in  Ajaccio,  the  capital  of  Corsica,  of 
Corsican  parents.  To-day  the  island  is  living 
in  peace.  Let  us  hope  its  long  centuries  of 
struggle  and  misery  have  ended.  Its  only 
invaders  now  are  the  tourists,  who  find  so 
much  to  enjoy  in  this  gem  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 


THE  GULLS. 


TX7HERE  the  breakers  fret  the  bar, 
^  ^      White  against  the  springtide  blu2 
On  the  headlands  near  and  far, 
In  the  green  cliff- hollows  too, 
Clash  the  gulls  in  airy  strife. 
The  world  sparkles  into  life. 


For  the  shrill  east  harries  not 
Seascape  now  or  lovely  land. 

Winter  is  a  gloom  forgot 

On  the  wave  and  on  the  sand. 

Life,  rekindling  bird  and  tree, 

Come,  renew  thyself  in  me  ! 

ERIC   GHILMAN. 


*He  opened  the  glass  case  awkwardly  and  slowly,  took  out  the  boots,  wrapped  them  in  a  torn  piece  of 
dirty  white  paper  and  handed  them  over  to  Mabel  Ellen." 


THE  BLUE  BOOTS 


®        ®     By  ROSE  FYLEMAN     ® 
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THEY  certainly  were  beautiful  boots. 
Blue  satin,  with  white  fur  round  the 
top,  and  laced  up  with  silver  laces 
terminating  in  delicious  little  silver  tassels. 

They  were  embroidered,  too,  with  delicate 
sprays  of  pink  flowers  with  silver  leaves, 
embellished  here  and  there  with  a  tiny  gold 
spangle,  and  the  heels  of  them  were  of  a 
most  engagingly  absurd  and  elegant  height 
and  slenderness. 

Mabel  Ellen  used  to  wonder  whether  they 
had  been  made  for  a  princess.  They  had 
that  sort  of  look  about  them — something 
romantic,  fairy-like. 

They  were  not  in  the  least  like  the  smart 
dancing-shoes  in  the  windows  of  the  big  shoe- 
shops  on  the  main  streets. 

Those  were  pretty  enough  in  their  way, 
but  not  like  this. 

They  stood  in  a  glass  case,  together  with 
Fcveral  other  things — a  slightly  damaged 
ivory  fan,  a  Dresden  china  shepherdess  with 
a  palpably  mended  neck,  and  a  set  of  carved 
chessmen — in  the  window  of  a  dingy  little 
second-hand  shop  in  a  small  side  street  about 
ten  minutes'  walk  from  the  boarding-house 
where  Mabel  Ellen  laboured  diligently  from 


morning  till  night  for  the  modest  Wage  of 
twenty  pounds  a  year. 

Mabel  Ellen  had  been  just  a  year  at 
Maddison  House  Select  Boarding  Establish- 
ment, as  it  was  magniloquently  called  in  the 
prospectus,  when  she  discovered  the  boots. 

It  was  a  mildish  morning  in  early  February. 
Miss  Bitherage  had  sent  her  out  to  buy  a 
glass  water-bottle  for  a  new  boarder's  wash- 
stand. 

The  boots  caught  her  eye  as  she  was  hurry- 
ing back  home  from  the  little  china-shop 
("  And  mind  you  don't  pay  a  penny  more 
than  one-and-three,"  Miss  Bitherage  had 
adjured  her),  her  purchase,  untidily  wrapped 
up  in  a  bit  of  newspaper,  clutched  in  her 
thin  little  red  hand. 

She  had  no  time  to  linger,  but  it  is  aston- 
ishing how  few  seconds  suffice  for  the 
conquests  of  beauty. 

One  glance  at  the  blue  boots,  and  Mabel 
Ellen  had  lost  her  heart  to  them  utterly  and 
for  ever. 

She  came  back  the  next  day  to  look  at 
them,  and  often  and  often  again.  They 
seemed  to  draw  her  as  with  a  kind  of 
charmed  spell.     She  even  went  so  far  one 
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day  as  to  venture  into  the  dusty  shop  and 
ask  the  price  of  them. 

''  Ten-and-six,"  said  the  frowsy,  mumbling 
old  man  behind  the  counter.  ''  Ten-and- 
six,  and  dirt-cheap  at  the  price.  Them's 
no  ordinary  boots,  them  ain't.  Shall  I  get 
'em  out  of  the  winder  ?  " 

But  Mabel  Ellen  shook  her  head.  *'  I'm 
afraid  I  can't  afford  them  just  now,"  she 
said,  and  went  sadly  out  of  the  shop. 

Ten-and-six.  .  .  .  She  might  have  known 
that  they  could  never  be  hers. 

But  the  thought  of  them,  there  in  their 
glass  case,  so  exquisitely  dainty  and  elegant, 
remained  constantly  in  her  mind,  and  was 
even  a  sort  of  comfort  to  her  when  things  at 
the  boarding-house  were  more  difficult  than 
usual. 

She  hugged  the  remembrance  of  them  to 
her  heart,  deliberately  turning  her  mind 
from  the  depressing  atmosphere  of  her  daily 
drudgery  in  order  to  dwell  upon  their  alien 
loveliness.  For  Mabel  Ellen's  life  at  Maddi- 
son  House  was  a  hard  one.  Miss  Bitherage 
was  not  a  specially  unfavourable  specimen 
of  the  boarding-house-keeper  class,  but  the 
occupation  is  one  which  does  not  tend  to 
the  preservation  or  development  of  the  more 
delicate  graces  of  the  human  mind  and  heart. 
And  Mabel  Ellen  was  of  a  strangely  sensitive 
and  susceptible  temperament. 
Whence  it  came  I  know  not. 
She  was  born  in  Bermondsey,  where  her 
mother  drudged  out  "  laborious  days," 
struggling,  with  a  courage  which  had  more 
than  a  touch  of  the  heroic  in  it,  under  the 
burden  of  a  very  frequently  drunken  husband 
and  six  children,  whose  gradual  progress 
towards  the  wage-earning  age  seemed  in- 
credibly slow  and  hungry.  Mabel  Ellen  had 
been  her  mother's  right  hand  from  child- 
hood ;  at  twelve  she  was  as  capable  of  doing 
the  work  of  a  household  as  many  a  full- 
grown  woman.  When  she  was  just  fifteen, 
a  neighbour's  wife,  whose  daughter  was  in 
service  and  was  leaving  her  job  in  order  to 
better  herself,  suggested  that  Mabel  Ellen 
might  apply  for  it. 

Doris,  the  next  girl,  was  by  now  of  an  age 
to  be  useful  to  her  mother,  and  that  was  how 
it  came  to  pass  that  an  outwardly  composed 
but  inwardly  shaken  Mabel  Ellen  arrived  one 
evening  with  a  small  brown  tin  trunk  and 
a  large  brown-paper  parcel  to  take  up  her 
duties  as  **  tweeny  "  at  Maddison  House, 
Maddington  Road. 

There  were  eight  boarders,  **  when  we 
have  our  full  complement,"  Miss  Bitherage 
used  to  say,  and  the  staff  of  the  establish- 


ment consisted  of  Mrs.  Wilson,  the  cook, 
stout,  elderly  and  of  a  coarse  and  rather 
choleric  disposition  ;  Mrs.  Podson,  who  came 
on  weekdays  from  eight  to  six  and  on 
Sundays  not  at  all,  and  was  mainly  occupied 
with  washing  up  and  scrubbing  ;  a  small, 
pallid,  fattish  Italian  of  the  name  of  Csesar, 
who  blacked  the  boots,  opened  the  door, 
cleaned  the  knives  and  waited  at  table,  and 
slept  in  a  dark  room  in  the  basement, 
whither  he  invariably  repaired  after  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  not  appearing  until 
the  next  morning,  and  occupying  himself 
meanwhile  with  Heaven  only  knows  what 
strange  and  solitary  pursuits  ;  and  Mabel 
Ellen  herself,  whose  duties  were  far  too 
varied  for  me  even  to  attempt  to  enumerate 
them. 

She  struggled  along  as  best  she  could, 
uncomplaining  and  unobtrusive.  She  was 
such  a  quiet,  colourless,  mouselike  little  slip 
of  a  creature,  people  hardly  even  looked 
at  her. 

If  they  had,  they  might  have  noticed  a 
certain  delicate  charm  in  the  little  oval  face, 
with  its  sensitive  mouth  and  wide,  childish 
brown  eyes. 

They  might  even  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
wonder  what  thoughts  and  dreams,  going  on 
behind  those  same  brown  eyes,  gave  Mabel 
Ellen  her  odd  look  of  faintly  abstracted 
intensity.     Miss  Bitherage  had  noticed  it. 

"  Not  a  bad  little  thing,"  she  used  to  say, 
"  but  a  bit  .  .  ."  and  she  would  touch  her 
forehead  significantly. 

Cook,  when  she  had  had  a  little  more  of 
her  beloved  gin  and  bitters  than  usual,  was 
not  above  a  little  coarse  banter  at  Mabel 
Ellen's  expense. 

"  Dreamin'  of  a  young  man  as  is  goin'  to 
come  and  fetch  'er  away  in  a  kerridge  and 
pair,  she  is,"  she  would  say. 

Or,  "  She's  too  quiet  by  'arf,  that  young 
Mabel  Ellen !  'Tain't  natural.  I  reckon 
she's  too  genteel  for  the  likes  of  us.  Ought 
to  be  a  lidy,  she  ought,  with  her  books  and 
all." 

This  latter  gibe  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
Mabel  Ellen  had  a  passion  for  reading,  a 
passion  which  she  could  indulge  but  rarely. 
There  was  little  time  during  the  day  for 
reading  at  Maddison  House,  and  at  night 
she  slept  in  a  tiny  room  which  was  really  no 
more  than  a  large  cupboard,  lighted  by  day 
only  by  an  inside  window  which  gave  on  to 
a  landing,  and  at  night  by  a  single  candle, 
the  candles  being  strictly  rationed.  Certainly 
there  was  not  much  to  do  in  the  house  after 
nine  o'clock  at  night,  but,  excepting  on  Mrs. 
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Wilson's  weekly  evening  out,  the  kitchen 
atmosphere  was  not  conducive  to  that  kind 
of  occupation.  The  fat  cook  required  a  good 
many  small  services  on  her  own  account, 
and  in  any  case  kept  up  a  continual  flow  of 
reminiscent  small-talk  from  the  wooden  easy 
chair  at  the  side  of  the  hearth. 

The  boarders  at  Maddison  House  were  of 
the  mixed,  lower  middle-class,  mainly  non- 
permanent  type  usually  to  be  found  in  that 
district. 

Always  excepting  Miss  Pauline  Tootle. 

At  the  time  I  am  writing  of,  Miss  Tootle 
had  been  there  for  some  three  or  four  years. 

She  was  a  dashing,  buxom  creature  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty,  with  elaborately 
dressed  hair,  rather  suspiciously  coppery  at 
the  ends,  and,  towards  the  end  of  the  month, 
still  more  suspiciously  greyish  at  the  roots. 
She  was  the  only  boarder  who  had  a  sitting- 
room  as  well  as  a  bedroom.  Her  father  was 
reported  to  have  been  a  butcher  and  to  have 
left  her  a  small  income  of  £400  a  year  or  so. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  she  dwelt  little  upon 
the  paternal  side  of  the  family,  but  was  wont 
to  expatiate  at  some  length  on  the  high  social 
standing  of  her  mother's  relations. 

*'  My  mother  was  a  Neville,"  she  used  to 
say  to  new  boarders,  with  emfressement, 
'*  one  of  the  Suffolk  Nevilles,  you  know." 

There  was  also  a  nebulous  uncle  who  was 
reported,  a  little  vaguely,  to  have  gone  ''  to 
the  Colonies,"  and  to  have  made,  or  to  be 
making,  a  fortune  in  those  parts  ;  but  how 
did  not  transpire. 

Miss  Tootle's  Uncle  James  was  something 
of  a  byword  among  the  other  boarders. 

Miss  Tootle  herself,  being  of  a  romantic 
and  hopeful  disposition,  was  known  to 
cherish  expectations  of  an  ultimate  fortune. 

'*  Some  day,"  she  would  say  mysteriously, 
''  some  day  I  shall  be  driving  a  motor-car 
of  my  own,  perhaps." 

*'  I  suppose  you  won'fc  know  us  then,  Miss 
Tootle,"  the  young  man  from  a  book-shop, 
who  sat  next  to  her  at  table  and  was  always 
pleasant,  if  sometimes  a  trifle  absent- 
minded,  would  reply. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Brown,  what  things  you  do 
say  1  "  would  be  the  coy  rejoinder,  and  Mr. 
Brown  would  lapse  again  into  his  customary 
silence. 

Mr.  Brown  had  a  tiny  room  on  the  top 
floor  at  the  back  of  the  house. 

Mabel  Ellen  liked  dusting  that  room. 
There  were  so  many  books  in  it.  She 
didn't  often  get  a  chance  of  looking  at  more 
than  the  outside  of  them,  because  dusting 
the  bedrooms  was  a  task  which  had  to  be 


got  through  as  quickly  as  possible,  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  small,  cheap  rooms  on  the. 
top  floors. 

Once,  Mr.  Brown,  coming  back  unex- 
pectedly one  Sunday  morning  after  starting 
forth  on  his  regular  weekly  country  tramp, 
came  upon  her  so  completely  absorbed  in 
one  of  his  books  that  she  never  heard  him 
come  up  the  stairs. 

She  flushed  guiltily  when  he  spoke  to  her 
and  laid  down  the  volume  hurriedly  and 
went  out. 

Mr.  Brown  had  the  curiosity  to  pick  it  up. 

He  was  dumbfounded  to  find  that  it  was 
a  book  of  Hejiley's  poems. 

"  Funny  stuff  for  a  skivvy  to  be  reading," 
he  said  to  himself  as  he  went  down  the  stairs 
again.  "  Wonder  what  on  earth  she  made 
of  it." 

Up  till  then  he  had  barely  been  aware  of 
Mabel  Ellen's  existence,  and  had  hardly  so 
much  as  spoken  to  her  excepting  with 
reference  to  one  or  other  of  his  modest 
requirements.  But  now  she  had  suddenly 
become  a  real  person  to  him. 

At  supper  that  same  evening,  as  she  waited 
at  table,  he  caught  himself  looking  at  her 
more  than  once  with  a  certain  curiosity,  for 
Mr.  Brown  was  a  student  of  human  nature 
in  his  quiet  way. 

"  Some  day,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  some 
day  I  must  find  out  a  bit  about  that  child. 
There's  something — something — what  is  it  ? 
— I  know,  something  elfin  about  her.  I 
wonder  ..." 

Miss  Tootle's  voice  interrupted  his  train 
of  thought. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Brown,  and  did  you  have  a 
pleasant  walk  to-day  ?  " 

He  turned  to  reply  with  his  usual  courtesy 
("  Quite  the  gentleman,"  Miss  Tootle  used 
to  say  of  him)  and  Mabel  Ellen  passed  out 
of  his  mind  for  the  moment.  But  he  dreamed 
about  her  that  night.  A  strange  dream  in 
which  she  appeared  as  a  wood-dryad  with 
streaming  soft  hair  and  a  green,  leafy  dress. 

But  they  were  stock-taking  at  the  shop 
at  which  he  was  employed,  and  for  the  next 
week  or  two  he  worked  so  hard,  early  and 
late,  that  everything  else  was  well-nigh 
driven  from  his  mind. 

Yet  still  at  the  back  of  his  brain  there 
lurked  the  shadowy  resolution — '*  Some  day 
I  will  find  out  "  ;  and  when  he  met  Mabel 
Ellen  on  the  stairs  or  passed  her  in  the  hall 
he  would  nod  and  smile  and  give  her  friendly 
greeting,  to  which  she  would  respond  with 
a  shy  gravity  which  had  something  rather 
touchingly  childish  about  it. 
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And  then,  quite  suddenly,  the  atmosphere 
of  Maddison  Hoifse  was  startlingly  and  not 
unpleasantly  disturbed  by  a  most  exciting 
event. 

Miss  Tootle's  dim  uncle  suddenly  became 
an  astonishingly  real  person — at  least,  that 
is  perhaps  not  quite  the  way  to  put  it,  since 
it  was  by  reason  of  his  decease  that  he 
definitely  materialised,  as  it  were  ;  but  he 
did  now  emerge,  posthumously,  as  a  solid, 
irrefutable  fact,  through  the  medium  of 
various  impressively  exciting  letters  bearing 
imposing  red  seals,  which  were  presently  to 
be  reinforced  by  the  appearance  of  still 
more  impressive,  decorously  congratulatory 
gentlemen  in  the  correctest  of  morning  coats, 
who  were  able  to  assure  Miss  Tootle,  without 
any  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  she  had  inherited 
from  the  aforesaid  uncle  a  fortune  of  no  less 
than  fifteen  thousand  pounds. 

Maddison  House  was  naturally  greatly 
interested  in  this  thrilling  event.  Even  Miss 
Bitherage's  grief  at  losing  her  best  boarder — 
for,  of  course.  Miss  Tootle  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  remain  in  obscurity  in  the 
Maddington  Road,  and  had  indeed  publicly 
announced  her  intention  of  "  going  into 
Society  " — even  Miss  Bitherage's  regret  was 
tempered  by  the  glow  of  reflected  glory  cast 
upon  her  establishment  by  reason  of  her 
boarder's  good  fortune. 

"  You  might  keep  a  boarding-house  for 
fifty  years  and  no  such  thing  happen,"  she 
would  observe,  very  truly,  to  interested 
inquirers. 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  Miss  Tootle 
departed  in  a  final  burst  of  splendour,  which 
embraced  a  farewell  dinner,  where  cham- 
pagne flowed  plentifully,  and  where  the 
menu  included  such  delicacies  as  oysters 
and  ices.  She  was  a  kind-hearted  creature 
and  bestowed  generous  largesse  upon  the 
various  members  of  the  household  staff. 

And  so  it  came  about  that  Mabel  Ellen 
found  herself  suddenly  in  possession  of  a 
crisp  new  ten-shilling  note,  unexpected  and 
unforeseen,  a  sheer  gift  from  the  gods. 

It  was  for  her  an  unprecedented  situation. 
Of  her  small  monthly  wage  she  always  sent 
half  religiously  home  to  her  mother  ;  the 
remainder  had  to  be  carefully  economised  in 
order  to  provide  her  with  shoes,  clothes  and 
bus  fares.  An  occasional — a  very  occasional 
— sixpenny  or  shilling  tip  from  a  boarder 
had  to  suffice  her  for  her  few  modest 
luxuries. 

And  Mabel  Ellen  had  oddly  extravagant 
tastes.  She  had  been  known  recklessly  to 
spend  a  whole  sixpence  on  a  bunch  of  violets 


from  the  flower  woman  at  the  corner. 
Scented  soap  was  another  of  her  weaknesses. 
She  was  fond  of  chocolate,  but  if  it  came  to  a 
choice  between  the  two  it  was  the  soap  that 
invariably  won  the  day. 

When  the  taxi  which  bore  the  fortunate 
Miss  Tootle  to  the  splendours  of  her  new 
position  had  finally  vanished  down  the  road, 
she  ran  swiftly  upstairs  and  put  the  ten 
shillings  safely  away  in  the  shabby  little 
purse  which  she  had  retrieved  long  ago  from 
a  boarder's  waste-paper  basket  ;  but  all  the 
rest  of  the  day  she  went  about  her  work  with 
a  strange,  warm,  excited  feeling  in  her  heart. 

One  thought,  and  one  thought  only, 
dominated  her  mind — the  blue  boots. 

What  matter  if  she  were  badly  in  need  of 
a  stout  pair  of  shoes  to  keep  the  wet  out  ? 
What  matter  that  her  winter  coat  was  so 
thin  and  threadbare  that  the  wind  on  cold 
days  seemed  to  blow  right  through  her  body  ? 
Spring  would  not  be  long  now  in  coming. 
She  had  half  a  crown  put  by  in  her  little 
purse  ;  that  would  pay  for  patching  her 
boots,  and  Miss  Tootle  had  given  her  a  dis- 
carded jersey-coat  which  she  could  wear 
under  her  serge  one. 

If  only  the  satin  boots  were  still  there  ! 
Her  heart  contracted  at  the  thought  of  the 
bare  possibility  of  their  having  been  sold 
during  the  few  days  that  had  elapsed  since 
she  had  last  seen  them. 

She  could  not  possibly  get  out  till  to- 
morrow. At  this  very  moment  someone 
might  be  buying,  might  have  just  bought 
them. 

How  her  heart  thumped  the  next  afternoon 
as  she  drew  near  the  little  shop,  and  what  a 
joyful  warmth  raced  through  it  when  her 
accustomed  eye  was  able  to  pick  them  out 
from  the  dingy  confusion  of  the  window. 

She  entered,  trembling. 

"  I'd  like  those  blue  boots  out  of  the 
window,   please,"   she  said. 

The  old  man  peered  at  her. 

"  The  blue  satin  boots  ?  "  he  said.  "  Yes. 
Thirteen-and-six,  they  are." 

Mabel  Ellen's  heart  seemed  to  drop  in  her 
breast  like  a  stone. 

"  You  said  ten-and-six  when  I  asked 
before,"  she  said. 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  the  old  man,  still  peering 
at  her  with  blinking  red  eyes.  "  Thirteen- 
and-six,  them  boots  is.  I  couldn't  take  a 
penny  less.  They're  beautiful  boots.  Made 
for  a  lady  on  the  'alls.  Never  worn.  They 
was  too  small.  Brought  'em  'ere  'erself. 
Thirteen-and-six  ;   not  a  penny  less." 

Mabel  Ellen  was  nearly  crying. 
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*'  I  could  give  you  twelve-and-six,"  she 
said.     "  It's  all  I've  got." 

The  old  man  looked  at  her  for  a  moment 
in  silence.  Her  heart  was  now  beating  so 
fiercely  that  she  feared  he  might  hear  it 
thump. 

"  Well,  I  might  let  'em  go  at  twelve-and- 
six  as  a  very  special  price/'  he  said  at  last, 


happy.  At  first  she  kept  the  boots  wrapped 
up  in  an  old  apron,  in  her  tin  box.  Every 
evening  when  she  came  up  to  her  tiny 
bedroom   she   unwrapped   the   apron   wiih 


'  What  on  earth  have  you  got  on  ?  '  she  said  at  last.' 


**  but  I  shan't  make  a  penny  on  it — not  a 
penny." 

He  opened  the  glass  case  awkwardly  and 
slowly,  took  out  the  boots,  wrapped  them 
in  a  torn  piece  of  dirty  white  paper  and 
handed  them  over  to  Mabel  Ellen  in  return 
for  her  entire  capital. 

For    three    weeks    she    was    beatifically 


eager,  trembling  fingers,  and  put  the  boots 
on  the  top  of  the  box  with  the  candle  beside 
them  so  that  she  could  gaze  at  them  while 
she  was  undressing,  and  every  morning,  the 
moment  she  awoke,  her  eyes  sought  the  spot 
where  they  stood,  dimly  outlined!  against  the 
grubby  wall-paper. 

Sometimes  she  would  put  them  on  for  a 
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few  minutes  before  she  went  to  bed — they 
fitted  her  little  feet  perfectly — and  sit  gazing 
at  them  in  a  kind  of  rapturous  ecstasy. 
Then  one  day  she  grew  bolder. 


the  bottom  drawer  of  the  dresser,  arranged 
over  her  shabby  skirt  and  rough  woollen 
stockings,  and  sat  down  to  read.  She  did 
not  read  much. 


"  Mabel  Ellen  was  standing  there,  the  picture  of  confusion  and  misery." 


It  was  Mrs.  Wilson's  night  out,  and  as 
soon  as  the  washing-up  was  done  Mabel 
Ellen  stole  upstairs  and  carried  her  precious 
treasures  down  to  the  kitchen,  concealed 
under  her  apron. 

Once  in  the  basement  she  slipped  off  her 
shabby  slippers  and  put  on  the  boots, 
lingering  lovingly  over  the  lacing  and  tying. 

Then  she  sat  down  on  the  wooden  rocking- 
chair,  with  an  old  lace  curtain,  which  she 
had  discovered  under  the  ironing  blanket  in 


Every  minute  her  eyes  wandered  down  to 
the  elegant  loveliness  of  her  feet  and  ankles — 
casually,  as  it  were. 

She  felt  like  a  real  princess,  like  a  lovely 
lady  in  a  tale,  like  a  vision  in  a  poem.  She 
forgot  the  mean  kitchen,  the  drudgery  of 
the  day,  the  general  dullness  of  life  :  she 
saw  only  the  blue  boots. 

When  she  went  home  that  week  on  her 
customary  fortnightly  visit  she  said  nothing 
about  the  boots.     She  felt  a  little  guilty. 
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*'  And  did  Miss  Tootle  give  yer  anythink 
when  she  went  ?  "  asked  her  mother  finally. 

"  Yes,  she  did,"  said  Mabel  Ellen.  "  She 
gave  me  ten  shillings.  I  bought  some  boots 
with  it."  Her  mother  nodded  approval. 
The  girl  was  a  good  girl,  none  better.  She 
hoped  she'd  get  on  in  the  world.  The  child 
deserved  it. 

Mabel  Ellen  could  not  meet  her  mother's 
eye.  She  went  to  the  door  and  looked  out 
into  the  little  yard. 

*'  It's  coming  on  to  rain,"  she  said 
irrelevantly. 

It  was  the,  third  week  after  the  purchase 
of  the  boots  that  the  dreadful  thing 
happened. 

It  was  Thursday  night  again,  and,  conse- 
quently, again  Mrs.  Wilson's  night  out. 

Mabel  Ellen  w^as  sitting  by  the  fire  at 
about  half-past  nine,  with  the  lace  curtain 
draped  over  her  legs  and  her  satin-booted 
feet  elegantly  protruding  from  its  folds, 
deeply  immersed  in  Ivanhoe,  a  sixpenny  copy 
of  which  Mr.  Brown  had  rather  shyly 
offered  her  the  night  before. 

Mrs.  Wilson  never  came  home  till  after  ten- 
thirty.  Csesar  had  retired  as  usual.  She  was 
quite  safe  for  another  hour.  She  was  so 
absorbed  in  her  book  that  she  entirely  failed 
to  hear  on  the  stair  the  heavy  footstep  of 
the  cook,  who  for  some  unknown  reason  was 
returning  home  very  much  earlier  than  was 
her  wont.  She  was  well  in  the  kitchen 
before  Mabel  Ellen  had  time  to  realise  the 
situation.  She  jumped  up  in  hot  confusion, 
the  lace  curtain  falling  round  her  on  the 
floor.  Mrs.  Wilson  spoke  no  word.  Her 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  blue  boots,  as  indeed 
they  well  might  be.  Short  of  a  mermaid's 
tail  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  imagine  a 
more  incongruous  termination  to  the  figure 
of  Mabel.  Ellen.  The  cook's  gaze  travelled 
up  to  her  abashed  face  and  then  down  again 
to  her  feet. 

*'  What  on  earth  have  you  got  on  ?  "  she 
said  at  last. 

*'  They're  mine.  I  bought  them,"  stam- 
mered Mabel  Ellen. 

*'  Bought  them ! "  said  Mrs.  Wilson. 
"  Bought  them  !  Never  in  all  my  born  days 
did  I  ever  see  anythink  so  ridic'lous.  And 
what  on  earth  are  you  doing  with  that  there 
curtain  ?  "  She  stared  again  at  the  hapless 
Mabel  Ellen,  standing  there,  the  picture  of 
confusion  and  misery.  Then  suddenly  she 
burst  into  a  great  laugh. 

*'  Pretendin'  you  was  a  Duchess,  I  sup- 
pose," she  said.     '*  One  of  them  beautiful 


ladies  out  of  your  books.  Dressin'  up  !  I 
never  'card  such  a  scream.  Won't  they  all 
laugh  when  I  tell  'em.  Our  Mabel  Ellen  in 
blue  satin  boots  of  an  evenin'.  I  suppose  it'll 
be  a  blue  satin  dress-  next.  Oh  dear,  oh 
dear,  it's  a  long  time  since  I've  'card  such 
a  joke.  Who'd  'a'  thought  it  ?  Blue  satin 
boots  !  And  this  is  your  ladyship's  dress,  I 
suppose,"  kicking  the  lace  curtain  with  her 
toe.  "  Oh,  what  a  joke  !  "  She  sat  down 
on  a  chair,  shaking  with  laughter  like  a  great 
jelly. 

Presently  she  calmed  down  a  little,  wiping 
the  tears  from  her  face.  "  I've  'arf  a  mind 
to  call  Miss  Bitherage  down  to  see  yer,"  she 
said.  But  this  was  too  jnuch.  Mabel  Ellen 
could  bear  it  no  longer.     She  turned  and  fled. 

''  Yer've  left  yer  court  train  behind  yer," 
she  heard  Mrs.  Wilson's  voice  call  after  her. 

She  paid  no  heed,  stumbling  desperately 
and  blindly  up  the  stairs  to  her  own  little 
room,  where  she  flung  herself  on  her  knees 
against  the  bed  with  her  face  buried  in  the 
dingy,  ragged  counterpane,  bedewing  it 
with  her  hot  tears. 

But  even  in  her  misery  she  could  not  treat 
her  beloved  boots  otherwise  than  tenderly. 
She  rose  presently,  drew  them  off,  wrapped 
them  up  in  the  old  apron  and  thrust  them 
right  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  trunk. 

Never,  never  would  she  wear  them  again. 
All  her  delight  in  them  was  gone,  utterly 
gone  for  ever. 

She  lay  awake  for  hours,  picturing  the 
ignominy  of  the  morrow.  Mrs.  Wilson  would 
tell  everyone,  "  of  course.  Mrs.  Podson, 
Caesar,  Miss  Bitherage,  probably  even  the 
milkman  and  the  baker.  They  would  all 
know. 

And  Miss  Bitherage  w^ould  be  sure  to  pass 
the  tale  on  to  the  boarders.  It  would  be 
too  good  a  joke  to  lose.  They  would  nudge 
one  another  and  smile  when  she  came  into 
the  room  to  wait.  "  She  ,wore  blue  satin 
boots  in  the  kitchen,  isn't  it  funny  ?  "  How 
would  she  ever  face  it  ?  She  had  wild 
thoughts  of  running  away  in  the  night. 
Her  dreams,  when  at  last  she  fell  asleep, 
were  heavy  and  troubled. 

It  wasn't  perhaps  quite  so  bad  next  day 
as  she  imagined — but  it  was  bad  enough. 

Mrs.  Wilson  was  evidently  bent  on  making 
the  most  of  her  tale,  and  the  others  were 
greatly  amused,  if  not  actually  derisive. 

Miss  Bitherage  even  went  so  far  as  to  give 
Mabel  Ellen  a  little  admonitory  talk  on  the 
childishness  and  foolishness  of  spending  her 
money  in  such  an  absurd  fashion. 

Old  Mr.  Walters,  the  retired  civil  servant, 
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who  was  reported  to  be  nearly  eighty  and 
took  snuff,  stopped  her  on  the  stairs  and 
wagged  his  finger  at  her. 

"  You're  the  young  lady  with  a  passion 
for  fancy  footwear — eh  ?  Regular  little 
Cinderella — eh  ?  Regular  little  Cinderella," 
he  chuckled  as  if  he  had  said  something  very 
funny.  Mabel  Ellen  could  hear  him  mumb- 
ling to  himself  as  he  went  wheezily  up 
the  stairs,  "  Regular  Cinderella,"  and  still 
chuckling. 

As  dinner-time  drew  near  she  felt  she 
could  not  face  the  ordeal  of  waiting  at  table. 
The  more  she  thought  about  it  the  more 
certainly  she  knew  that  the  thing  was 
impossible. 

'*  Time  yer  went  to  tidy  yerself  up,"  said 
Mrs.  Wilson  at  a  quarter  past  seven,  glancing 
at  the  clock.  "  I  shall  be  dishing  up  in  a 
minute  or  two." 

Mabel  Ellen  shook  her  head.  "  I'm  not 
going  to  wait  to-night,"  she  said  in  a  low 
voice. 

Mrs.  Wilson  gasped.  "  Not  goin'  ter  wait 
to-night  ?  What  d'yer  mean  ?  " 
"  I  can't,"  said  Mabel  Ellen. 
''  Can't  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Wilson.  "  I  never 
heard  such  nonsense.  You  go  this  minute 
and  get  tidy  or  I'll  have  Miss  Bitherage 
down." 

Even  this  threat  failed.  Mabel  Ellen  was 
frightened,  but  firm  ;  Csesar  had  to  manage 
the  waiting  single-handed  that  night.  Mabel 
Ellen  could  hear  laughter  in  the  dining-room 
overhead.  They  were  laughing  about  her 
and  her  boots,  she  was  certain  of  it.  Miss 
Bitherage  was  telling  them  all  about  it. 
Every  one  of  them  knew  now — even  Mr. 
Brown. 

After  dinner  came  swift  retribution  in  the 
form  of  a  descending  Miss  Bitherage,  wrath- 
iully  demanding  explanation.  Csesar  had 
told  her  how  Mabel  Ellen  had  refused  to 
come  up. 

She  had  no  excuse  to  offer,  no  apology ; 
she  stood  whitely  mute,  with  a  queer  look 
of  hunted  defiance  on  her  face. 

And  in  the  end  Miss  Bitherage's  exaspera- 
tion culminated  in  an  uncompromising 
dismissal. 


"  You  can  go  to-morrow,"  she  said.  "  I'll 
have  no  disobedient  girls  here.  You  can 
pack  your  things  to-night.  I'm  sorry  for 
your  mother.  I'm  sorry  for  you,  Mabel, 
but  it's  entirely  your  own  fault.  You've 
brought  it  all  on  yourself  with  your  ridiculous 
behaviour.  It's  those  blue  boots  behind  it 
all.     Don't  think  I  don't  know." 

Next  morning,  when  Mabel  Ellen  came  up 
to  clear  the  breakfast  things  away,  for  she 
was  to  get  through  her  morning's  work  before 
going,  she  found  Mr.  Brown  standing  in 
front  of  the  fire.  She  was  a  little  astonished. 
It  was  after  his  usual  time  for  leaving.  He 
was  generally  ofi  the  minute  he  had  finished 
breakfast.  He  looked  at  her  with  his 
customary  quiet  smile.  She  thought  it  was 
even  kinder  than  usual. 

' '  I  hear  you're  leaving, ' '  he  said.  ' '  Would 
you  give  me  your  address  ?  I  have  a  sister 
who  is  looking  for  someone  to  help  her  a  bit 
with  her  little  boy  and  the  house.  She's 
very  kind.  I'm  sure  you'd  like  her,  and  I 
know  she'd  like  you." 

Mabel  Ellen's  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
"  Just  write  it  down,  will  you  ?  "  the  plea- 
sant voice  went  on.  **  I'll  let  you  know  to- 
morrow. I  shall  see  her  to-night.  And  " — 
a  little  pause — "  you  will  take  your  pretty 
boots  there  if  you  go,  won't  you  ?  I  want 
so  much  to  see  them  some  day.  You'll  let 
me,  I  hope  ?  And  I  must  lend  you  some 
more  books.  Poetry  books,  you  know  ;  I 
think  you're  a  bit  of  a  poet  yourself,  Mabel 
Ellen.  Only  a  poet  would  think  of  wearing 
blue  satin  boots  in  the  kitchen." 

Mabel  Ellen  looked  up.  No,  he  was  not 
laughing  at  her.  Only  still  smiling  his  kind 
smile  and  holding  out  his  hand  to  say  good- 
bye, after  carefully  putting  away  his  pocket- 
book  with  the  address  in  it.  .  .  , 


From  all  of  which  the  romantically 
minded  reader  might  surmise  that  this  is  not 
quite  the  end  of  the  story  of  Mabel  Ellen's 
blue  boots. 

I  have  half  a  notion  of  the  sort,  too. 
But,  then,  I'm  a  bit  romantically  inclined 
myself. 


THE  STREET. 


A  LL  the  street  is  drab  and  grey 
-^^  Where  the  busy  people  go  ; 
No  bird  sings  to  greet  the  day, 

There's  no  room  for  flowers  to  grow. 


Yet  I  know  that  Spring  is  nigh- 
All  her  hope  my  spirit  fills — 

For  the  flower-girls  carry  by 
Baskets  full  of  daffodils. 

BRIAN  HILL. 


'  lie  found  himself  in  a  tea  room  that  evening  almost 
side  by  side  with  her." 
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PETER  was  at  work — a  commercial 
artist's  work — in  his  big,  top-floor 
studio. 

A  shock-headed,  pink-faced  young  man, 
very  intent  upon  his  job,  at  which  he  was 
doing  remarkably  well.  He  might,  in  fact, 
have  been  making  himself  rich,  but  for  his 
habit  cf  giving  almost  as  freely  as  he  earned. 
You  touched  his  heart  and,  automatically, 
the  cash  dropped  out  of  his  pocket. 

He  finished  some  stippling  he  was  at  and 
then  glanced  above  him  at  the  big  windows 
set  in  the  roof-slant  of  the  attic  ceiling. 
For  a  week  or  more,  he  had  been  uneasily 
aware  that  those  windows  wanted  cleaning 
outside,  and  his  experience  as  a  tenant 
warned  him  that  they  were  not  likely  to  be 
cleaned  for  another  week  or  two  unless  he 
did  the  job  himself. 

*'  If  I  could  push  up  the  window  far 
enough  to  climb  out  on  the  roof,  I  could 


give  'em  a  brush  down  myself  in  half  a 
minute,"  Peter  reflected,  with  quite  remark- 
able common  sense  in  such  matters  for  an 
artist  and  a  bachelor. 

He  brought  a  ladder,  pushed  up  the 
window,  and  then  remained  for  a  moment 
looking  down  through  the  slit  between  the 
window  and  the  roof. 

He  was  looking  down  the  roof  and  across 
a  fairly  wide  yard  used  by  vans  and  lorries 
loading  up  from  the  various  warehouses. 
And  high  up  in  a  block  of  buildings  opposite, 
he  had  fixed  his  eyes  upon  a  girl  sitting 
before  a  typewriter.  Her  desk  faced  the 
window  and  the  light  was  falling  upon  her. 

Without  quite  knowing  why,  Peter  forgot 
what  he  was  up  the  ladder  for,  and  went 
on  watching  the  girl.  Something  about  her 
interested  him  in  a  rather  pitiful  way  :  the 
droop  of  her  shoulders  and  the  whiteness  of 
her  face.     Despite  the  distance  separating 
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them,  he  could  see  ? her  cleariyv  enough  to 
be  able  to  know  that  her  hair  was  fair,  her 
dress  severely  plain,  her  poise  limply  weak. 
"  She's  crying  !  "  muttered  Peter  sud- 
denly.    "  I  sort  of  knew  she  would  !  " 

The  girl's  little  fair  head  had  dropped  for- 
ward, her  hands  were  clenched  to  her  face, 
he  could  see  her  shoulders  shaking.  That 
morbidly  sensitive  heart  of  his  watched 
through  his  eyes  ;  there  was  something  in 
the  situation,  or  in  the  girl,  that  gripped 
him. 

Too  interested  to  study  manners,  he  went 
down  the  ladder  and  unhooked  a  pair  of 
field-glasses  from  behind  the  door.  When 
he  had  reached  his  rung  again,  and  had 
focussed  her,  she  flashed  into  startlingly 
plain  vision  as  a  quite  young  girl,  delicately 
pretty  (her  hands  had  dropped  from  her 
face),  but  still  appealing  strongly  to  his 
pity. 

"  The  poor  kid  !  Poor  little  kid  !  "  mum- 
bled Peter. 

He  added,  to  no  one  :  "  She  looks  ill. 
Her  face  is  pinched  and  her  hands  and  arms 
are  too  white.  There's  something  wrong  ..." 
At  that  moment,  the  girl  started  up  and 
glanced  round.  Someone — her  employer, 
no  doubt — had  evidently  come  into  that 
part  of  the  room  invisible  to  Peter.  The 
girl  grabbed  at  her  handkerchief,  which  was 
lying  by  a  telephone  that  glistened  in  the 
light  that  fell  on  her  desk. 

A  hard-faced  and  beefy  creature — Peter 
hated  him  at  sight — came  into  sight  behind 
the  girl.  He  was  wagging  a  sheet  of  paper 
which  he  presently  flung  down  on  the  desk 
at  the  girl's  side  with  every  sign  of  disgust. 
Quite  obviously,  the  fellow  was  raving  at 
her  for  some  fault.  And  although  Peter 
had  no  views  on  the  question  Should  Typists 
be  Stormed  At  ?  he  was  instinctively  cer- 
tain that  this  particular  typist  needed  far 
gentler  handling  than  she  was  getting. 

*' Anyone  but  a  fool  could  see  that  the 
girl's  ill,"  said  Peter,  sticking  at  his  peep- 
hole. "Someone  ought  to  do  something. 
But  she's  no  business  of  mine,  I  suppose. . .  ." 
He  went  back  to  his  work,  but  found 
himself  still  thinking  about  her.  He  dropped 
his  pencil  at  last  and,  hands  in  pockets, 
stared  hard  at  nothing.  She  was  no  busi- 
ness of  his,  yet  she  worried  him.  She  was 
on  his  brain  too  badly  to  let  him  work. 
Pretty  and  friendless-looking  girls,  who  look 
ill,  are  not  to  be  dismissed  lightly  from  a 
young  bachelor's  mind.  Certainly  not  from 
the  mind  of  a  bachelor  so  generous  as  Peter. 
Then,    letting    his    eyes    move    again,    he 


noticed  his  own  telephone.  The  idea  result- 
ing was  hardly  wonderful  :  one  could 
almost  call  it  obvious.  Yet  the  sudden 
light  in  Peter's  grey  eyes  might  have  sug- 
gested that  he  had  discovered  something 
enormously  clever. 

He  went  down  the  stairs,  across  the  yard, 
and  came  back  five  minutes  afterwards, 
repeating  as  a  refrain  the  magic  words  : 
GuildhalJ,  Seven,  four,  six,  eight. 

Peter  rang  up  Guildhall  7468  and  then 
went  up  the  ladder  to  see  what  happened. 
He  saw  the  girl  reach  wearily  for  the  tele- 
phone as  Peter's  call  came  through.  Peter 
ran  down  to  his  telephone  again. 

"  Yes,  Truscott  and  Company  speaking," 
she  said,  in  just  the  lightly  pretty  but  tired- 
out  voice  that  Peter  expected.  "  Who's 
there  ?  " 

"Only  a  friend,"  said  Peter. 
"  Do  you  want  to  speak  to  Mr.   Trus- 
cott ?  " 

"No.  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  his 
typist." 

A  startled  pause.     Then  she  asked  : 
"  But  who  are  you  ?     I  don't  know  your 
voice." 

"  A  friend,"  repeated  Peter.  "  Just  a — 
a  Voice  from  nowhere,  that  wishes  you  well. 
I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

"  Oh,  but  it's  nonsense  !  "  exclaimed  the 
girl.  "Is  it  someone  I  know,  trying  to 
make  fun  ?  " 

"  No !  "  cried  Peter.  "  But  I  can't 
explain.  Think  of  me  as  a  Voice.  I  know 
you're  in  trouble  with  your  work.  You 
were  crying  a  minute  ago.  I  saw  you. 
You  were  using  a  blue-bordered  handker- 
chief. I  saw  that.  Your  master  has  been 
into  your  office  bullying  you.  .  -.  ." 

The  girl  gave  a  tiny  scream.  She  darted 
to  the  window  and  stared  out  of  it>  But 
her  window  was  recessed  and  rather  hidden  ; 
also,  it  was  curtained  so  that  no  one  from 
below  could  possibly  have  seen  her,  whilst 
being  too  high  for  any  vertical  window  on 
the  yard  to  give  a  downward  glimpse  into 
it. 

And  why  should  a  girl  imagine  that  high 
up  on  a  roof,  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  away,  there  was  an  attic  window  just 
widely  enough  opened  to  be  peeped  through, 
and  that  a  man  had  been  at  that  window 
with  a  pair  of  powerful  field-glasses  ? 

Utterly  bewildered,  the  girl  held  on  to 
the  telephone  whilst  staring  round  the  room . 
She  even  looked  up  at  the  ceiling.  With- 
out question,  someone  must  have  seen  her. 
Someone,  moreover,  who  could  telephone  to 
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her.  Yet  how  on 
earth  was  it  possible 
for  her  to  have  been 
seen,  except  by  some 
miracle  of  sense- 
vision  ? 

"  Listen,  little 
girl,"  said  Peter.  "  I 
just  rang  you  up  to 
tell  you  that  your 
luck's  on  the  turn. 
Things  are  going  to 
come  right  for  you. 
Cheer  up !  This 
friend  of  yours  who 
can  see  you  through 
brick  walls  is  going 
to  get  you  through 
this  muddle  of  yours, 
if  he  can.  Don't 
worry  about  that 
letter  that  old  Trus- 
cott  threw  down  at 
your  side — looked  as 
if  he  wanted  to 
throw  it  at  you, 
didn't  he  ?  I  saw 
him.  Forget  what 
the  old  idiot  said. 
Just  carry  on  the 
best  you  can  for  a 
bit  longer.  Blue 
skies  are  coming. 
Better  times  are  on 
the  way  !  I'll  ring 
you  up  again  to- 
morrow about  this 
time.     Cheerio." 

He  rang  off.  The 
girl  put  down  the 
telephone  and  had 
another  searching 
look  round  her  ap- 
.parently  secure 
office,  dazed  and  still 
incredulous. 

And  Peter  felt  as 

ridiculously    happy  about   his  feat   as  one 

would   expect  a   ridiculously  happy  young 

man  to  feel. 

***** 

Before  the  same  hour  of  the  next  day,  he 
had  rigged  up  his  telephone  so  that  he  could 
stand  and  watch  her  through  the  field- 
glasses  whilst  he  talked. 

He  had  some  time  to  wait  before  a  moment 
came  when  he  judged  she  would  be  able  to 
talk  to  him  ;  it  amused  him,  meanwhile,  to 
see  the  scared  glance  she  directed  at  her 


"  He  had  rigged  up 
his  telephone  so  that 
he  could  stand  and 
watch  her  through 
the  field-glasses 
whilst  he  talked." 


telephone  every  now  and  again.  Presently 
he  rang  into  her  office. 

"  It's  you  again,  Voice  ?  "  she  cried 
excitedly.  *'  I  thought  you  must  be  some 
crazy  dream  I'd  had.  Look  here,  who  are 
you  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  a  '  you,'  I'm  a  *  what/  "  said 
Peter.     "  A  Voice." 

"  You  can't  be.  You're  someone.  Are 
you  one  of  these  thought-readers  with 
double-sight  ?  " 

"  Sight  enough  to  see  that  you're  leaning 
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on  your  right  elbow — youVe  just  jumped 
up,  though  !  A  minute  or  two  ago  you  were 
sorting  papers — there  was  one  you  couldn't 
find.  But  you  found  it  among  that  pile  on 
the  side  desk,  and  you  pinned  it  .  .  ." 

"Oh,  stop!  It's  uncanny  .  .  .  And  I 
won't  believe  you're  only  a  voice.  You 
must  be  real." 

"  Yes,  I'm  real,"  said  Peter,  without  pride. 


"  Yet  I  can  see.  You're  sitting  facing 
your  window,  dressed  in  grey,  there's  a 
letter  just  started  in  your  typewriter,  and 
the  carriage  of  your  typewriter  knocked 
down  the  stand  of  your  shorthand  book 
just  before  I  rang  up.  You  are  now  staring 
up  at  the  sky  as  if  you  thought  I  might  be 
in  a  hovering  aeroplane.  .  .  .  Yes,  there's 
no  question  I  can  see.     I've  a  sort  of  second 


It's  you  again,  Voice  ?  '  she  cried  excitedly.' 


*'  But  don't  bother  about  me.  Just  call  me 
Peter.     What's  your  name  ?  " 

"  Ailie  Redfern.  But  how  am  I  to  talk 
to  you  ?  It's  like  talking  to .  a  ghost.  Is 
it  really  telepathy  ?  " 

"  Something  like  that." 

"  And  you  can  see  me,  now  ?  " 

*'  At  this  very  moment,  yes." 

"  But,  positively,  there  isn't  a  single 
window  that  could  look  into  this  room  behind 
the  curtain  ..." 


sight  where  you're  concerned.  But  don't  try 
to  know  any  more,  or  you'll  spoil  the  magic. 
Just  tell  me  this,  little  Ailie.  Are  you  ill  ?  " 
Ailie  gasped  again.  He  could  hear  that 
and  he  could  see  it.  And  he  imagined  that 
his  question  brought  tears  to  her  eyes. 
But  she  would  not  answer  the  question  for 
a  long  time.  She  implored  him  to  explain 
himself  until,  convinced  that  he  would 
refuse  as  often  as  she  pleaded,  she  told  him 
what  he  wanted  to  know. 
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"  I've  not  the  chance  to  be  ill,  Peter 
Man,"  she  told  him,  quiveringly.  "  I  can't 
afiord  to  be.  I'm  on  my  own,  you  see, 
and  if  I  fell  ill  again  I  should  lose  my  job 
here.  After  being  out  of  work  three  months 
before  I  got  this  berth,  I  daren't  risk  taking 
any  more  time  off." 

"  No  money  ?  " 

'*  No." 

*'  So  you're  working  there  in  your  office 
when  you  ought  to  be  away  being  looked 
after.  Getting  worse  and  worse  every  day, 
perhaps.  People  die  that  way,"  said  Peter. 
"  Now  look  here,  little  Ailie.  You'll  get 
something  in  the  morning.  Take  it  with 
you  to-morrow  evening  to  Doctor  Cart- 
wright  and  ask  him  to  tell  you  what's  the 
matter  with  you.  Don't  fail,  or  you'll 
break  the  spell.  This  is  the  last  time  I 
shall  ring  you  up  unless  you  do  what  you're 
told.  .  .  .     Will  you  go,  Ailie  ?  " 

"Why  should  you  care,  spirit  or  ghost 
or  magician  or  whatever  you  are,  Peter  ? 
What  difference  can  it  make  to  anyone  else 
whether  I'm  ill  or  not  ?  " 

"  I'm  a  benignant  Voice,  sent  along  to  look 
after  you  by  the  guardian  angel  that  sits  up 
aloft,"  lied  Peter  cheerfully.  "  Haven't  I 
told  you  enough  about  yourself  to  show  you 
that  I'm  wonderful  where  you're  concerned  ? 
And  I  know  this  about  you,  too  :  that  you'll 
go  to  see  that'  doctor  and  he'll  get  you 
fit  and  strong  again.  .  .  .  Remember,  I'm 
behind  you  all  the  time.  I'm  going  to  see 
you  through  tliis.  Cheer  up.  Get  ready 
for  the  good  time,  little  lonely  girl.  Good- 
bye." 

Peter  rang  off  and,  climbing  down  the 
little  ladder,  sat  down  at  his  desk  and  com- 
muned with  himself. 

"  You  blithering  idiot,  Peter  Man  !  "  he 
said  at  last.  But  somehow,  remembering 
that  shake  in  the  sick  girl's  voice,  he  couldn't 
quite  believe  that  he  was. 

Coincidence  lent  a  hand  when  he  found 
himself  in  a  tea  room  that  evening  almost 
side  by  side  with  her.  The  proxiniity  was 
Peter's  arrangement ;  he  had  spotted  her 
as  he  entered  the  place,  and  he  settled  him- 
self at  the  next  table. 

She  was  with  a  girl  friend  and  Peter  saw 
no  evil  in  listening,  occasionally,  to  what 
she  was  saying.  It  was  her  voice,  rather 
than  its  chatter,  that  he  wanted  to  hear  at 
closer  range.  And  he  found  there  was  a 
thrill  in  it,  for  him.  There  was  a  gentleness 
about  her  that  seemed  to  reach  out  in  some 
occult  way  and  set  his  heart  thinking  and 
dreaming.     He  had  the  feeling  that  he  had 


known  her  for  years,  but  by  some  accident 
had  never  met  her  until  now. 

"  Queer  !  "  mused  Peter.  "  She's  so  ex- 
actly what  I'd  imagined  her  to  be.  Look 
at  her  feeding  that  stray  mongrel  with 
sugar  .  .  .  and  risking  a  bitten  finger  to 
stroke  its  dirty  head.  She's  my  sort ! 
What  a  miserable  pity  I  don't  know  her  .  .  .'* 

He  sent  two  pounds  by  postal  orders  to 
her  business  address  ;  he  didn't  know  where 
she  lodged.  When  he  rang  her  up  that 
afternoon,  he  wanted  to*  hear  no  thanks  from 
her  ;  he  only  told  her  to  be  sure  to  see  the 
doctor.  "  You  can't  return  the  money  be- 
cause you  donjt  know  where  this  Voice 
hangs  out,"  he  said.  "  So  you  must  use  it 
and  be  quiet  about  it!" 

Late  that  evening,  he  called  to  see  Doctor 
Cartwright,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  his. 
Cartwright  was  able  to  tell  him  that  Ailie 
Redfern  was  a  Lancashire  girl  of  good  family, 
but  suddenly  left  alone  to  do  the  best  she 
could  for  herself.  She  was  a  stranger  in 
this  neighbourhood. 

Also,  there  was  news  of  a  more  serious 
sort. 

"  You're  quite  possibly  saving  that  girl's 
life,"  remarked  the  doctor,  with  the  pro- 
fessional sang-froid  of  a  man  whose  daily 
business  is  in  lives.  "  The  trouble  that  she's 
been  afraid  to  own  up  to,  for  fear  of  losing 
her  precious  job,  is  serious.  I  think  she 
might  have  died  if  you'd  not  interfered 
in  time.  Certainly,  she  would  have  suf- 
fered. .  .  .  However,  she's  to  see  a  speci- 
alist to-morrow  and  then,  almost  certainly, 
it  means  an  operation.  .  .  .  By  the  way, 
operations  cost  money.  Are  you  pre- 
pared .  .  .  ?  " 

Peter  nodded.  "  Do  everything  that  can 
help  her,"  he  said  moodily.  "  And,  for  the 
love  of  Mike,  get  something  more  cheerful 
to  tell  me  about  her  next  time  I  see  you." 

The  next  afternoon,  Peter  watched  through 
his  peep-slit  and  saw  that  her  place  was 
empty.  Then,  suddenly,  she  came.  Within 
a  couple  of  minutes  her  telephone  bell  had 
rung. 

;  ''  News  for  you,  wonder-man  telepathist,'* 
she  said,  her  face  wistfully  tender  as  she  said 
it.  "  They  say  I'm  ill.  I've  come  in  to 
give  my  employer  warning,  and  he  told 
me,  of  course,  that  he  couldn't  keep  my 
job  open  for  me.  This  afternoon,  I'm  going 
to  a  Nursing  Home.  ...  I  say,  Peter  ! 
Whether  you're  a  spirit  or  a  man,  why  on 
earth  are  you  so  good  1  They  say  you're 
going  to  pay  !  " 

*'  I  suppose  it's  because  I  like  you,  Ailie 
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girl,"  said  Peter.  "  Anyhow,  I'll  see  you 
through.  Clean  right  through :  got 
that  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Oh,  you  dear,  whoever  you  are  ! 
.  .  .  Listen,  Peter.  Could  you  send  me 
something  of  yours  to  the  Nursing  Home  ? 
Something  I  could  keep  under  my  pillow 
— something  you've  touched  and  used  ? 
Could  you — would  you  ?  " 

He  promised  it  and  saw  her  get  up  and 
walk  away  from  the  window.  It  was  the 
<3nd  of  the  jest ;  he  knew  he  would  never 
watch  her  so  again. 

During  the  days  following,  he  kept  pretty 
€losely  in  touch  with  the  Nursing  Home  people 
-and  with  Cartwright.  It  was  disappoint- 
ing to  hear  that  Ailie  was  a  disheartening 
patient. 

She  had  got  it  into  her  head  that  she 
was  "  going  west."  Maybe  her  life,  until 
now,  had  been  too  tough  a  struggle  to  give 
her  any  overpowering  desire  to  begin  it  all 
again.  A  little  fatalist,  she  fancied  herself 
at  the  end  of  things.  And,  in  fancying  it, 
she  was  making  it  far  more  likely.  Patients 
who  face  a  big  ordeal  without  the  heart  for 
it,  rarely  keep  east. 

Peter,  hearing  this  with  a  dismay  that 
startled  even  himself,  talked  to  Cartwright 
about  it.  And  Cartwright,  being  a  modern 
doctor  and  gifted  with  a  fair  share  of  imagina- 
tion, fell  in  with  Peter's  ideas  without  demur. 
There  was  a  simple  extension  made  to  the 
telephone  at  the  Nursing  Home,  and  the 
girl's  bed  was  wheeled  to  another  end  of  the 
room.  Ailie's  eyes  lit  up  when  she  saw  the 
receiver  of  a  telephone  close  to  her  bed. 

Peter  rang  up  the  next  morning  and  she 
lay  listening. 

''  It's  you,  Peter  Man  ?  " 

"  And  it's  you,  Ailie  ?  God  help  you 
now.  The  time's  drawing  close  for  you 
now  ;  before  you  know  where  you  are, 
yoii^ll  be  mended  and  getting  well  again. 
It  will  only  be  dark  a  little  while.  You'll 
€ome  through  easily  !     Don't  I  know  every- 


thing ?  Have  I  ever  told  you  wrong  ?  I 
know  !  " 

Ailie  was  crying.  The  nurse  laughed 
softly  and  pressed  the  telephone  to  her  ear 
with  gentle  insistence. 

"  Ailie  darling  !  "  his  voice  came  through. 
"  Why  didn't  you  answer  ?  Listen.  I've 
seen  you.  I  know  you.  And  I — I  rather 
think  I  care  tremendously  for  you.  You 
hear  ?  I  want  you  for  a  tremendous  pal 
when  you're  better,  little  lonely  girl.  Oh, 
be  brave.  Be  brave  for  Peter  Man's  sake. 
I'm  going  to  make  you  a  promise.  Can 
you  hear  ?  " 

Ailie  had  risen  in  her  bed,  eyes  ashine. 

"  Yes,  I'm  listening  .  .  ." 

*'  I  shall  be  near  you  when  you  come 
back  out  of  the  dark.  That's  my  promise. 
You're  going  to  live  and  we're  going  to  be 
everything  to  each  other.  You'll  only  need 
to  open  your  eyes  and  you'll  see  who's 
been  mystifying  you.  The  play's  all  over 
and  the  real  thing  starts  when  you  wake. 
You've  seen  that  portrait  of  me  ?  Well,  it's 
discouraging  for  you,  but  some  folks  say 
I'm  better-looking  than  that.  .  .  .  How 
good  to  hear  you  laugh,  Ailie.  .  .  .  Oh, 
live,  LIVE,  little  girl  1  It's  my  heart  that's 
asking  it.  There's  such  gorgeous  good 
times  coming  for  us  both,  if  you  will.  Fight 
hard.     You'll  fight  hard  ?  " 

"  Yes  !  " 

She  let  the  telephone  fall  from  her  hands. 
They  saw  a  look  in  her  eyes  that  made  the 
matron  nod  and  smile  as  she  turned  away. 

Ailie  won  through.  Even  under  the  anaes- 
thetic, maybe,  she  was  dreaming  things — 
or  looking  for  Peter. 

When  she  woke,  Peter  was  kneeling  at 
her  side.  Just  for  a  moment,  to  show  her 
that  he  had  kept  his  promise  as  she  had 
kept  hers. 

It  was  his  face,  in  fact,  that  told  her  she 
had  come  safely  back  into  a  world  that  had 
love  waiting  for  her. 


WHAT'S  IN  A  NAME? 

TF  he  says,  **  Now  then,  Sammy  Boy,  you  mustn't  lag  behind  ; 

•*•     Gome  on,  at  once,  you  naughty  dog  !  ** — I  know  I  needn't  mind 

Or  pay  the  least  attention,  for  he's  almost  sure  to  wait 

Until  I've  finished  chasing  cats  or  dodging  through  a  gate. 

Yes,  Master's  very  patient,  and  I  know  just  where  I  am 

If  I  hear  cries  of  **  Sammikins  !  "  or  '*  Samivell  !  "  or  **  Sam  !  *' 

But — no  matter  how  attractive  the  cat  or  pal  or  smell — 

I  make  a  quick  bee-line  to  him  when  he  calls  **  SAM -U- EL  !  !  '' 

J.   WALKER. 


'  He  was  still  covered  with  down,  tfiat  made  him  look  Hke  one  of  the 
woolly  toys  sold  in  shops." 
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AT  the  fend  of  February  a  pair  of  gan- 
nets  arrived,  with  many  thousands 
of  their  companions,  on  the  steep 
cliff  that  for  generations  past  had  been  their 
stronghold.  The  waves,  coming  in  from  the 
great  Atlantic  Ocean,  washed  around  the 
base.  For  five  hundred  feet  above  the  rocks 
were  jagged  and  broken,  with  many  con- 
venient ledges  for  birds  to  build  their  nests 
upon.  The  rough  state  of  the  beach  be- 
neath showed  how  vast  lumps  of  rock  had 
occasionally  crashed  down,  but  notwith- 
standing the  sides  were  safe  for  the  birds  ; 
otherwise  they  would  not  have  stayed. 

A  fortnight  after  the  birds  arrived  they 
began  to  build  their  nest.  They  took  pos- 
session of  the  ledge  they  had  used  in  pre- 
vious years,  although  they  had  to  fight  three 


rivals  who  also  wanted  it.  The  nest  was 
made  of  pieces  of  seaweed  that  they  found 
floating  on  the  sea,  these  being  intertwined 
with  coarse  grass  collected  from  the  green 
slopes  above.  After  two  weeks  of  rather 
strenuous  w^ork,  their  home  was  ready. 

Eventually  it  contained  an  egg,  just  one 
chalky  white  egg.  For  six  weeks  the  birds 
sat  on  this  in  turn,  never  leaving  it  exposed, 
except  when  they  changed  the  guard  at  the 
nest. 

Then  arrived  the  cliff  baby.  To  say  he 
was  ugly  would  be  gentle  flattery  ;  he  was 
far,  far  worse.  He  resembled,  more  than 
anything,  a  reptile,  and  a  rather  repulsive 
one  too .  His  eyes  were  tightly  sealed,  his 
body  was  black,  while  the  objects  that  would 
some  day  be   beautiful  long,   white  wings 
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looked  like  two  black 
fleshy  flappers  fixed  to  his 
sides.  When  he  opened 
his  beak,  as  he  did  if  he 
heard  any  noise  near  his 
nest,  he  looked  even  more 
terrible,  and  it  would  have 
been  a  brave  enemy  that 
would  have  attacked  him. 
One  morning,  while  he 
was  quite  small,  a  large 
rat  wandering  along  the. 
ledge  climbed  up  the  side 
of  the  nest  and  looked  at 
him.  Instantly  the  baby 
opened  his  big  beak,  and 
the  enemy  hesitated  be- 
fore touching  him.  That 
moment  of  hesitation 
sealed  the  rat's  doom. 
The  mother  gannet,  re- 
turning from  the  sea  with 
a  supply  of  food  for  her 
youngster,  landed  clumsily 
on  the  side  of  her  home. 
When  a  five -pound  weight, 
coming  down  from  a  height 
of  eighty  or  more  feet,  lands  with  a  crash, 
as  this  bird  did,  there  is  some  force  behind 


After  two  weeks  of  rather  strenuous  work,  their  home  was  ready.' 


"  The  nest  was  made  of  pieces  of  seaweed  that  they  found  floating 
on  the  sea." 

the  blow.  Unfortunately  for  the  rat,  but 
luckily  for  the  baby  gannet,  she  landed  full 
upon  the  animal's  back.  It  gave 
just  one  cry,  slipped  from  under 
her  feet,  rolled  to  the  edge  of  the 
cliff,  tumbled  over,  and  crashed 
down  to  the  beach  far  beneath. 
After  lying  in  its  nest  for  about 
^  a  week,  during  which  time  the 
'^  parents  treated  the  baby  almost 
as  if  it  were  the  egg  it  had  re- 
cently left,  that  is,  sat  upon  it, 
with  the  exception  of  giving  it 
two  meals  a  day,  it  began  to  look 
more  like  a  bird.  A  few  tufts  of 
white  down  appeared  on  the  black 
skin,  the  eyes  began  to  open,  and 
for  the  first  time  he  was  able  to 
look  upon  his  world.  Above  and 
beneath,  and  on  all  sides,  there  were 
babies  like  himself.  Some  were 
older,  others  small  and  just  as 
ugly.  But  as  he  grew  stronger, 
a  beautiful  soft  down  appeared 
all  oyer  his  body,  and  he  was  able 
to  sit  up  in  the  nest  and  take 
notice  of  the  busy  world  into 
which  he  had  come.  All  around 
him  were  thousands  of  birds.  Some 
were  flying  to  the  clifl  and  gliding 
past  with  outspread  wings.  Thou- 
sands more  seemed  to  be  playing  a 
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game  of  "  follow  the  leader,"  for  they 
circled  out  to  sea,  then,  returning  to  the 
cliffs,  attempted  to  make  a  landing.  The 
majority  failed  and  sailed  out  to  sea  again. 
It  was  the  difficulty  of  landing  on  their 
steep  home  that  caused  them  so  to  act.  If 
the  wind  is  blowing  strongly,  the  gannet 
must  land  against  it.  Many  of  the  birds, 
with  their  six-foot*  stretch  of  wing,  found 
landing  more  than  difficult.  Some  of  them 
crashed  badly,  landing  on  the  ledge  with  a 
resounding  thud,  then,  stunned  with  the  im- 
pact, fell  back,  to  meet  their  death  on  the 
rocks  hundreds  of  feet  beneath.  Some  even 
recovered  from  the  terrible  fall,  but  found 
themselves  with  broken  wings  on  ledges 
above    the    water.     To    these    death    came 


**  Force  was  the  only  law,  and  the  poAverful  beak  the  only  weapon, 


slowly,  with  the  grim  spectre  of  starvation 
as  executioner,  for  in  this  great  bird  fortress, 
filled  with  thousands  of  birds,  little  sym- 
pathy was  shown.  If  a  neighbour  fell,  or 
met  with  a  mishap,  it  was  no  concern  of 
the  others,  and  the  victim  was  left  to  its  fate, 
In  this  gannet  city  there  were  many  dif- 
ferences- to  settle.  Force  was  the  only  law, 
and  the  long,  powerful  beak  the  only  weapon. 
Two  birds  with  a  dispute  to  settle  would  find 
a  convenient  ledg3,  and  on  this  fight  their 
duel.  One  would  hold  the  other's  beak,  or, 
if  both  beaks  were  open  when  they  met, 
each  probably  obtained  a  firm  grip.  Then 
they  would  push  or  pull  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. For  ten,  or  even  twenty  minutes, 
they  struggled,  until  one,  losing  its  balance, 
was  pushed  over  the  side.     If  this  happened, 


the  defeated  one  would  drop  many  yards 
before  obtaining  the  use  of  its  wings,  and  in 
falling  often  struck  a  jagged  rock,  being 
partly  stunned  and  crashing  to  the  beach 
or  sea  beneath. 

With  so  many  thousands  of  nests  around, 
one  looking  very  much  like  its  neighbours, 
it  was  little  wonder  that  a  gannet  returning 
from  the  sea  sometimes  landed  in  the  wrong 
place,  to  settle  on  a  stranger's  nest.  In  one 
such  instance  the  owner  returned  later  to 
find  that  a  neighbour  had  taken  possession 
of  her  home,  so  she  proceeded  to  eject  her 
in  the  only  way  she  knew.  That  was  to  grip 
her  beak  and  pull.  For  five  minutes  she 
tugged,  but  the  bird  on  the  nest  took  a  lot 
of  shifting,  and,  try  as  she  could,  it  seemed 
impossible  to  shift  her.  The 
stranger  might  well  have  stayed 
there  had  it  not  been  for  the 
rightful  owner's  mate.  He  fortu- 
nately arrived  on  the  scene  in  the 
middle  of  the  struggle  and  took  in 
the  situation  at  a  glance.  A  rival 
had  taken  possession  of  his  home, 
and  his  dutiful  mate  was  doing 
her  best  to  eject  him.  She  had 
hold  of  the  usurper's  beak  ;  there 
appeared  to  be  only  one  thing  to 
do,  and  he  acted  quickly.  He 
waddled  to  the  rear  of  the  enemy, 
then  with  his  big  beak  gripped  a 
fair  portion  of  her  tail,  and  while 
his  mate  pulled  in  one  direction, 
he  tugged  in  the  other  !  Under 
such  a  strain  something  had  to 
give  way,  and  it  was  the  bird  be- 
tween these  determined  defenders 
that  had  to  go.  With  a  loud 
squawk,  she  opened  her  wings, 
struggled  to  the  side  of  the  cliff, 
slipped  over  the  side,  and  was  lost  in  the 
vast  flock  flying  around.  With  a  few  happy 
chuckles  the  owner  then  settled  down  upon 
her  egg,  while  her  mate  showed  his  devotion 
and  pride  in  her  by  rubbing  his  big  head 
against  hers. 

Such  scenes  the  cliff  baby  daily  looked 
upon.  He  saw  his  companions  in  all  stages 
of  growth.  Some  were  larger  than  he  and 
sat  up  in  their  nests.  As  week  followed 
week,  he  also  became  large  and  plump.  He 
was  still  covered  with  down,  that  made  him 
look  like  one  of  the  woolly  toys  sold  in 
shops,  which  little  children  love  to  hug. 
But  few  would  have  cared  to  handle  him, 
for  the  stench  that  surrounded  his  home, 
and  which  you  could  detect  a  mile  from  the 
cliffs,   clung   to  him.      Perhaps  he  did  not 


*  They  arrived,  with  thousands  of  their  companions,  on  the  steep  chii,'* 
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"  The  gannet  is  devoid  of  nostrils." 

notice  it,  for  the  gannet  is  devoid  of  nos- 
trils, but  in  hot,  close  weather  it  was 
almost  more  than  a  human  being  could 
stand. 

Weeks  passed  and  still  the  cliff  baby  sat 
in  his  nest,  waiting  for  the  food  his  parents 
brought  him.  As  he  got  larger  and  heavier 
he  wanted  more  and  more,  until  it  seemed 
that  his  hunger  would  never  be  satisfied. 
Splendid  herrings  were  given  him,  for  the 
gannet  knows  where  the  best  of  these  fish 
are  to  be  found.  The  parents  went  far  afield 
to  collect  the  food,  and  as  they  flew  high  up 
over  the  water  they  could  quickly  detect  the 
shoals  beneath.  When  one  saw  a  fish 
near  the  surface  it  brought  its  wings  to  its 
side,  ducked  its  head,  then  with  a  headlong 
plunge  dived  to  the  sea.  With  a  splash  that 
you  could  see  a  mile  away  it  entered  the 
water  and  disappeared,  coming  up  presently 
with  its  prey.  This  was 
Bwallowed,  and  the  bird 
went  up  again  to  watch 
for  another  opportunity. 
When  a  number  had  been 
captured  it  went  off  to 
the  baby  on  the  great  cliif . 
On  landing  at  the  nest, 
the  parent  opened  its 
beak,  the  youngster  did 
the  same,  and  with  their 
beaks  locked  together  the 
food  was  pumped  from 
the  parent's  throat  into 
that  of  its  offspring. 

For  more  than  two 
months  the  cliff  baby 
sat  up  there,  never  wan- 
dering from  its  nest,  and 


showing  no  desire  to  leave.  It  was  now 
heavier  than  its  mother,  and  she  went  a  good 
five  pounds.  Had  it  shown  any  inclination 
to  fly,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  it 
to  do  so,  for  its  body,  now  overgorged  with 
food,  was  too  great  a  weight  for  the  wings 
to  lift. 

The  parents  now  did  a  wise  thing  ;  they 
refused  the  baby  any  more  food.  It  had 
sat  up  there,  content  to  wait  for  its  meals, 
since  the  early  summer,  and  it  was  now  Sep- 
tember. It  was  quite  time  this  big  over- 
grown sluggard  tried  to  gain  its  own  living. 
There  was  only  one  way  to  make  it  do  so, 
and  that  was  to  show  that  it  must  leave  its 
nest  to  enter  the  gannet  world. 

As  the  days  went  by  the  baby  called 
loudly  for  food  ;  the  parents  often  visited 
the  nest  but  showed  no  sympathy  for  their 
spoiled  child.  For  a  long  time  they  had 
pampered  it,  but  now  it  seemed  they  had 
no  affection  left,  for  no  matter  how  loudly 
it  called  no  food  was  given.  With  no 
nourishment,  it  began  to  lose  weight ;  the 
fat  on  its  body  became  less,  and  a  great 
hunger  took  possession  of  it.  As  the  big 
baby  looked  on  the  scene  around  it  saw 
hundreds  of  youngsters  in  the  same  plight. 

More  days  passed  and  still  no  food  arrived, 
so  at  last  the  young  gannet  left  its  nest, 
walked  timidly  to  the  edge  of  the  great  preci- 
pice and  looked  down.  Far  beneath  was  the 
sea,  and  on  it  thousands  of  small  white  dots. 
These  it  perceived  were  young  gannets  like 
itself.  For  another  day  it  hesitated,  then, 
gathering  all  its  pluck,  took  the  great  plunge. 

Down  and  down  it  tumbled  ;  its  wings, 
measuring  nearly  six  feet  from  tip  to  tip, 
were  opened,  but  the  muscles  were  not  yet 
ready  for  flight.     Down,  still  down,  flapping 


For  aix  wecivs  tlie  Lirds  aat  upon  the  egg  in  turn. 


'  All  around  him  were  thousands  of  birds." 


'  A  rival  had  taken  possession  of  his  home." 
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"  She  flew  high  up  over  the  water." 


wildly,  it  went.  The  green  sea,  and  those 
white  dots  ever  getting  larger,  seemed  to  be 
rushing  up  to  meet  it.  At  last  it  was  upon 
them,  and  with  one  loud  cry  it  struck  the 
water.  There  was  a  plop,  a  terrific  splash, 
and  when  the  young  gannet  recovered  its 
senses  it  found  itself  swimming  easily,  with 


its  parents  by  its  side.  Once  having  used 
its  wings,  it  flapped  them  and  found  that  it 
could  travel  short  distances.  Its  parents 
now  showed  the  young  bird  how  to  obtain 
food,  and  a  few  weeks  later  it  left  its  old 
haunt,  with  thousands  of  its  companions,  to 
wander  at  will  over  the  seas  of  the  world. 


A    SONG    FROM    A    BARE    BOUGH. 

T  SAW  a  valiant  cardinal — 
•^     Dark- red  against  the  winter  dawn, 
He  whistled  from  a  leafless  tree 
Upon  a  barren  lawn  : 

The  tiny,  dauntless  splotch  of  red 
Shot  up  a  challenge  straight  and  high — 
A  rocket  burst  of  silver  stars 
To  shower  a  winter  sky. 


The  little  brave,  intrepid  thing— 

A  conqueror  of  cold  and  night — 

He  drenched  the  bare  boughs  suddenly 

With  colour  and  with  light— 


A  triumph  and  a  victory 
That  I  have  come  to  understand — 
I  laughed — a  broken  laugh  and  took 
Life  once  more  by  the  hand. 

GRACE    NOLL   CROWELL. 


THE   END   AND 

^    THE  MEANS    ^ 

By    RICHMAL    CROMPTON 

®  ILLUSTRATED    BY    E.    WELCH    RIDOUT  ® 


AENOLD  FEANKLYN,  successful 
novelist  and  best-seller,  read  over 
the  little  sheaf  of  press  cuttings 
with  a  faint  smile.  He  was  standing  by  his 
desk  in  such  a  position  that  if  anyone 
knocked  at  the  door  he  could  quickly  thrust 
the  press  cuttings  into  the  open  drawer, 
close  it  and  take  up  the  literary  paper  which 
was  ready  to  hand  on  his  desk  before 
he  said  "  Come  in."  Arnold  Frankly n 
never  liked  to  be  seen  reading  his  press 
cuttings.  When  first  they  arrived  he 
skimmed  them  through  with  his  pleasant, 
deprecating  smile  and  thrust  them  care- 
lessly into  a  drawer,  from  which  no  one  ever 
saw  him  take  them  again.  But  in  secret 
he  could  not  help  taking  them  out  again  and 
reading  them  through  several  times.  They 
were  cuttings  of  which  a  man  might  justly 
be  proud.  For  though  Arnold  Franklyn 
was  a  best-seller  he  was  a  writer  of  literary 
distinction  and  restraint.  He  was  no  mech- 
anical producer  of  incoherent  sensational- 
ism and  purple  patches.  There  was  about 
his  work  a  delicacy  and  subtlety  that  hap- 
pened to  have  hit  the  taste  of  critics  and 
reading  public  alike.  His  success,  too,  was 
so  recent  that  no  critic  had  as  yet  decided 
that  it  was  time  to  depose  him  from  his 
pedestal  to  make  room  for  someone  else. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  success  had  been  no 
"  fluke,"  and  he  knew  it.  He  had  worked 
hard.  His  sensitive  face  was  worn  and  lined 
despite  its  expression  of  pleasantness  and 
humour.  He  looked  older  than  he  really 
was.  He  had  always  been  a  merciless  task- 
master to  himself.  He  had  followed  a  rigid 
course  of  reading  and  in  his  writing  had  set 
himself  a  high  standard  of  restraint  and 
purity.  He  had  followed  no  clap-trap 
method,  surrendered  his  ideals  for  no  tem- 
porary popularity.  He  had  never  flinched 
from  the  path  he  set  himself.  He  loved  his 
art  for  its  own  sake.    All  he  had  asked  of  it 


was  a  competency  and  the  praise  of  the 
discerning  few.  He  had  never  worked  for 
fame.  No  one  had  been  more  surprised 
than  he  when  fame  had  come  to  him  and  as 
if  by  a  miracle  his  books  had  suddenly  begun 
to  sell  in  their  thousands. 

He  himself,  too,  had  become  suddenly  as 
popular  as  his  books.  He  had  an  attractive 
personality — an  engaging  blend  of  whimsical 
humour,  quick  perceptions  and  a  frank 
almost  boyish  modesty,  which,  especially 
now  that  he  was  a  celebrity,  enhanced  his 
charm.  His  sudden  rise  to  fame  seemed  to 
have  changed  him  not  at  all.  Yet  he  was 
at  the  moment  what  used  to  be  termed  a 
"  lion."  A  bewildering  number  of  invita- 
tions stood  upon  the  mantelpiece  of  his  study. 
Letters  of  appreciation  lay  piled  upon  his 
desk.  He  always  made  a  point  of  replying 
to  these  personally — charming  little  letters 
in  his  small,  neat  handwriting,  which  he 
knew  meant  so  much  to  the  recipients. 

He  thought  he  heard  a  step  in  the  passage 
outside  and  quickly  lowered  the  little  sheaf 
of  press  cuttings  to  the  drawer  with  one 
hand,  stretching  out  the  other  for  the 
literary  journal.  But  the  footsteps  passed. 
No  one  was  coming  in.  He  began  to  read 
through  the  cuttings  again. 

There  was  one  that  he  read  several  times. 
It  was  a  character  study  of  the  author  and 
did  not  mention  his  works.  He  was  so 
famous  now  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  men- 
tion his  works.  Any  man  who  could  have 
read  such  an  account  of  himself  without  his 
vanity  being  stirred  would  have  been  greater 
than  or  less  than  human.  Arnold  Franklyn 
was  neither.  And  it  was  not  a  piece  of 
fulsome  flattery.  It  did  not  ring  untrue. 
It  was  rather  a  discerning  analysis.  The 
character  drawn  was  Arnold  Franklyn  as  the 
world  was  now  beginning  to  know  him — 
charming,  whimsical,  diffident,  cultured, 
sympathetic.     The  faint  smile  lingered  about 
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his  sensitive  lips  as  He  read.  It  was  not  a 
complacent  smile.  He  was  no  young  man 
enjoying  a  fame  that  had  sprung  up  in  a 
night.  He  was  a  middle-aged  man  and  he 
had  won  what  he  had  won  by  sheer  hard 
work.  Still,  it  was  pleasant  reading.  And 
it  was  all  new  enough  to  thrill  him  despite 
his  much  advertised  humility.  Almost,  in 
that  moment,  as  he  read  the  cutting  for  the 
third  time,  he  joined  the  host  of  hero  wor- 
shippers who  knelt  at  Arnold  Franklyn's 
feet.  He  was  charming ;  he  was  famous ; 
and  fame  had  not  spoilt  him.     Again  he 


"  I  shall  always  owe  everything  to  you, 
dearest." 

Such  emotion  had,  of  course,  been  quite 
suitable  to  those  days,  but  it  was  not  suit- 
able to  these,  not  suitable  to  Arnold  Frank- 
lyn,  successful  novelist — for  character  see 
cutting  he  still  held  in  his  hand — and  his 
wife. 

His  relations  with  his  wife  had  altered 
subtly  since  his  sudden  fame.  He  was  half- 
consciously  aware  of  it.  It  could  not  be 
helped.  As  a  famous  literary  man  he  had 
calls  on  his  time  that  as  an  unknown  scribbler 


•  Again  he  thought  he  heard  his  wife's  footsteps  and  his  hand  made  a  quick  movement  towards  the  drawer." 


thought  he  heard  his  wife's  footsteps  and  his 
hand  made  a  quick  movement  towards  the 
drawer.  In  the  old  days,  of  course,  when 
the  rare  cuttings  arrived  (for  though  the 
critics  had  never  condemned  him  they  had 
for  many  years  practically  ignored  him)  he 
and  his  wife  had  read  them  together,  read 
them  over  and  over  again,  gloating  over  them 
unashamedly.  She  had  kissed  him  with 
tears  in  her  eyes  and  said,  '*  Darling,  it's 
splendid^ — I  know  you'll  be  famous  one  day 
— yes,  it's  shameful  that  there  are  so  few — 
but  everyone  of  them  praises  you,  you 
see."     And   he   had  kissed   her   and  said, 


he  had  never  known.  Margaret  was  a  sen- 
sible woman.  She  did  not  expect  things  to 
be  the  same.  He  was  growing  more  and 
more  popular  as  a  guest  at  London  dinner- 
parties. He  was  pleasurably  aware  that 
much  of  his  social  success,  though  it  owed 
its  origin  to  his  writing,  was  independent  of 
it.  He  loved  Margaret  dearly,  but  he  could 
not  pretend  even  to  himself  that  she  held  the 
same  place  in  his  scheme  of  things  that  she 
had  held  before  he  became  famous.  He 
slipped  the  cutting  into  the  drawer,  closed 
it,  and  looked  round  the  room.  He  had 
sometimes  in  the  days  of  his  early  struggle 
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dreamed  of  a  sLudy  like  this,  but  he  had 
never  thought  that  he  would  ever  really 
have  one.  It  was  a  room  worthy  of  his 
position.  It  reflected  his  tastes,  aesthetic 
and  restrained — dark  oak-panelled  walls,  an 
exquisite  Persian  carpet,  a  carved  desk,  a 
lacquered  cabinet,  soft  gleams  of  subtle 
colouring  in  picture  or  vase  carefully  chosen 
to  relieve  the  prevailing  dimness.  It  was  the 
room  of  a  man  with  fine  artistic  perception. 
It  had  figured  in  a  good  many  illustrated 
interviews.  He  thought  of  the  room  he 
had  called  his  "  study  "  before  success  came 
to  him — the  small  cheaply  furnished  room 
that  was  sitting-room  as  well  as  study,  that 
had  held  his  wife's  arm-chair  and  work-box, 
as  well  as  his  desk  and  books.  She  used  to 
sit  there  sewing — mending  or  making  the 
children's  clothes — while  he  wrote.  He  had 
liked  her  to  be  there  with  him.  He  used  to 
say  in  those  days  that  the  sight  of  her  fair 
head  bent  over  her  work  inspired  him.  They 
had  only  had  one  maid  and  he  had  helped  his 
wife  in  the  house  a  good  deal.  He  had  often 
left  his  work  at  a  critical  moment  to  make 
the  baby's  food.  Or  he  had  kept  one  of  the 
children  amused  in  his  study  to  relieve  her. 
He  had  felt  no  resentment.  At  the  time  he 
had  imagined  that  he  rather  enjoyed  it,  but 
now,  looking  back,  he  felt  a  distaste  and  a 
faint  resentment.  A  man  of  his  genius 
should  never  have  been  subjected  to  house- 
hold tasks  like  that.  .  .  . 

His  wife  never  used  this  study  as  a  sitting- 
room.  It  belonged  to  him  alone.  The 
arrangement  had  been  a  tacit  one.  Nothing 
had  ever  been  said  about  it,  but  since  this 
room  had  been  furnished  she  had  never 
entered  it,  except  when  she  had  to  speak  to 
him  about  something,  and  he  had  never 
asked  her  to.  He  was  glad  that  she  should 
not  use  it  as  a  sitting-room.  Arnold  Frank- 
lyn  sitting  at  that  carved  and  inlaid  desk 
producing  his  immortal  masterpieces  filled 
the  picture  completely.  There  was  no  room 
in  it  for  the  pale  fair  woman  who  had  once 
shared  it  with  him.  He  had  persuaded  him- 
self that  he  worked  better  alone,  that  their 
cramped  surroundings  had  considerably 
hampered  his  genius  in  the  old  days.  And 
Margaret  was  the  sort  of  wife  who  always 
seemed  to  know  exactly  what  one  wanted. 
She  had  known  in  the  old  days  that  he 
wanted  her  to  be  with  him.  She  knew  now 
that  he  wanted  to  be  alone.  After  all,  she 
had  a  beautiful  drawing-room  and  a  sitting- 
room  of  her  own.  He  was  happy  in  being 
able  to  give  her  beautiful  things  at  last. 
She   had   been   a   wonderful   wife   to   him. 


Never  in  all  their  married  life  had  they  quar- 
relled— not  even  in  the  old  days  when  they 
lived  higgledy-piggledy  on  the  top  of  each 
other,  when  there  was  every  excuse  for 
quarrelling.  Now,  of  course,  there  was  no 
excuse  for  quarrelling. 

Margaret  had  never  failed  him  and  she 
was  not  failing  him  now.  If  they  saw  less 
of  each  other  than  formerly,  it  was  because 
his  life  was  so  much  fuller  than  it  used  to 
be.  His  press  of  engagements  and  social 
duties  left  him  little  time  for  his  own  family. 
When  he  needed  Margaret  she  was  there. 
When  he  did  not  need  her  she  was  not  there. 
Yet  she  was  no  shadowy  nonentity  of  a 
woman.  For  all  her  quietness  she  had 
personality — more  personality  than  any 
other  woman  he  had  ever  known.  She  was 
a  wife  who  did  him  credit  in  his  new  sphere. 
But  she  realised — tacitly,  for  of  course  they 
had  never  discussed  the  point — that  he  had 
less  need  of  her  than  in  the  old  days.  People 
wanted  to  know  him  and  meet  him  because  of 
his  work,  but  they  did  not  necessarily  want  to 
know  and  meet  all  his  family. 

He  walked  over  to  the  window  and  looked 
out  upon  the  garden.  They  had  only 
moved  to  the  house  this  year,  and  he  could 
not  yet  look  out  upon  his  garden — his 
garden — like  this  without  a  thrill  of  pride. 
He  had  never  dreamed  in  the  old  days  that 
he  would  ever  own  a  garden  like  this. 
Teddie  and  Molly,  his  schoolboy  son  and 
daughter,  were  playing  tennis.  He  watched 
them,  his  lips  curved  into  a  smile.  He  was  a 
devoted  father,  intensely  proud  of  his  hand- 
some son  and  two  pretty  daughters.  The 
two  youngest  ones  were  home  for  their 
holidays.  He  remembered  that  they  would 
be  going  back  to  school  next  week  and  it 
occurred  to  him  suddenly  that  he  had  seen 
very  little  of  them.  He  must  arrange  to  see 
more  of  them  next  holidays.  .  .  . 

Euth,  his  elder  daughter,  was  lying  in  a 
hammock  beyond  the  tennis  court.  A  boy 
lay  on  the  grass  by  the  side  of  the  hammock. 
A  misdirected  ball  went  from  the  court 
towards  the  hammock.  The  young  man 
caught  it,  turned  round  on  the  grass  and 
flung  it  back  laughing.  As  Franklyn  saw  the 
young  man's  face,  the  smile  faded  from  his 
lips.  It  was  Peter  Marshall.  This  was  the 
one  cloud  upon  the  happiness  and  pride  of  his 
newly  found  success.  He  didn't  want  Ruth 
to  marry  Peter.  He  had  thought  the  affair 
would  have  died  a  natural  death  by  now. 
It  had  begun — a  boy  and  girl  love-affair — 
about  two  years  ago.  He  had  been  fond  of 
Peter  then.     The  boy  had  very  slight  pros- 
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pects,  it  is  true,  but  it  had  not  seemed  to 
matter  so  much  in  those  days.  They  had 
liked  him  personally  and  thought  that  he 
would  make  Ruth  a  good  husband.  They 
had  sanctioned  no  definite  engagement,  but 
that  was  chiefly  because  both  Ruth  and 
Peter  were  so  young.  They  had  allowed 
Peter  to  come  to  the  house.  They  had 
looked  upon  him  as  Ruth's  future  hus- 
band. But  now — Frankly n  was  not  a 
snob,  he  protested  to  himself,  but  cir- 
cumstances had  changed.  They  moved 
in  quite  a  different  circle.  Peter  did  not 
**  belong  "  any  more. 


them.  He  didn't  want  Ruth  to  have  the 
narrow,  circumscribed  life  of  poverty  that 
he  and  Margaret  had  known.  He  welcomed 
his  success  for  his  children's  sake  as  well  as 
for  his  own.  He  wanted  to  give  them  a  good 
start  in  life.     His  publisher's  eldest  son,  a 


*The  young  man  caught  it,  turned  round  on  the  grass  and  flung  it  back  laughing." 


Ruth  was  a  very  beautiful  and  charming 
girl.  All  the  men  who  had  come  to  the 
house  had  been  obviously  attracted  by  her. 
He  loved  his  children  and  was  ambitious  for 


young  man  with  splendid  prospects,  who  had 
been  to  the  house  several  times,  had  shown 
Ruth  a  good  deal  of  attention.  And  there 
were   others.     There   was,   for   instance,   a 
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baronet's  son,  who  had  met  her  only  once,  other  than  courteous,  he  had  tried  to  convey 
but  was  fishing  hard  for  another  invitation,  to  Peter  by  his  manner  that  things  were 
He  wanted  Ruth  to  make  a  good  marriage     different    now    and    that    the    old    footing 

existed  no  longer,  but  Peter  was  remarkably 
/\  vi  '  obtuse.    As    long    as    Ruth    received    him 

^//^^*^  / 1  V>    Aji^X^Jmsk.  kindly  he   came,   and  Ruth  continued  to 


for  her  own  sake,  and,  well — ^perhaps  a  tiny 
bit  for  his  sake,  too.  It  would  help  to  con- 
solidate his  position.  He  did  not  acknow- 
ledge this  to  himself,  but  the  motive  was 
there.    Though  he  could  never  be  anything 


receive  him  kindly.  And  what  made  Ruth's 
kindness  all  the  more  galling  to  Arnold  was 
the  fact  that  when  first  success  came  to 
him,  when  they  moved  from  the  poky  little 
house   in   Putney   to   this   large   home   in 
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Surrey,  when  people  of  a  class  she  had  never 
met  before  began  to  frequent  the  house  and 
obviously  to  admire  her,  she  had  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  given  Peter  his  dis- 
missal. She  had  ignored  him  whenever  he 
came,  and  gradually  he  had  ceased  to  come. 
Then — quite  suddenly — their  estrangement 
was  over  and  Peter  again  began  to  visit  her 
regularly.  The  cause  of  their  reconciliation 
had  perhaps  given  Arnold  as  much  annoy- 
ance as  the  fact  of  it.  It  was  an  absurd 
mongrel  puppy  called  Micky  that  Peter  had 
given  to  Ruth  in  the  old  days  of  the  poky 
little  home  in  Putney.  Ruth  was  devoted 
to  the  dog.  And,  just  when  the  new  circle 
into  which  Arnold's  success  bore  him  was 
ready  to  accept  and  admire  her,  when 
the  publisher's  son  was  sending  her  flowers 
and  the  baronet's  son  was  patently  trying 
to  meet  her  again  and  Arnold,  watching 
proudly,  felt  new  ambitions  stir  in  his  heart 
— Micky  got  lost.  Ruth  was  quite  absurdly 
upset  by  the  affair.  She  sent  for  Peter,  and 
Peter  recovered  the  mongrel  from  a  distant 
police  station  and — returned  to  favour. 
The  whole  affair  had  irritated  Arnold — the 
losing  of  Micky,  Ruth's  utterly  dispropor- 
tionate unhappiness  over  it,  and  Peter's 
return  to  favour.  Peter  had  even  come 
to  him  last  week  definitely  asking  to 
be  accepted  as  Ruth's  future  husband. 
Arnold  prided  himself  upon  never  losing  that 
half-whimsical  poise  which  formed  a  great 
part  of  his  charm,  and  he  had  not  lost  it 
then.  He  had  treated  Peter  in  a  fatherly, 
almost  affectionate  fashion.  He  had  showed 
himself  good-humouredly  amused  by  the 
whole  concern.  He  had  told  him  that  both 
of  them  were  far  too  young  for  an  official 
engagement.  He  had  hinted  that  it  was  a. 
boy  and  girl  affair  which  it  would  be  absurd 
to  take  seriously.  He  had  put  his  hand  on 
Peter's  shoulder  and  told  him  that  he  had  his 
way  to  make  in  the  world  yet,  and  it  was 
time  enough  to  think  of  marrying  a  wife 
when  he  had  a  position  to  offer  her.  He  had 
not  actually  said  so — he  had  said  nothing 
even  that  could  actually  be  translated  to 
mean  it — but  his  attitude  had  conveyed  to 
Peter  that  Ruth's  position  had  changed,  and 
that  though  Peter  might  have  been  a  suit- 
able husband  for  Ruth  a  year  ago,  he  could 
no  longer  be  considered  in  that  light.  The 
question  of  the  engagement  had  not  been 
broached  again,  but  Peter  continued  to 
come  to  the  house  and  Ruth  continued  to 
receive  him. 

Arnold  stood  at  the  window  still  watching 
them  keenly,  and  frowning.     Ruth  lay  in 


the  hammock,  Peter  on  the  grass  beneath, 
and  that  absurd  animal  Micky  played  be- 
tween them.  .  .  . 

Footsteps  again  down  the  passage.  .  .  . 
They  stopped  at  his  door  and  then  someone 
knocked  on  the  little  antique  brass  knocker. 
He  had  put  that  up  about  a  month  ago.  He 
had  not  meant  it  as  a  hint  to  Margaret  to 
knock  before  she  entered  his  study,  but 
she  seemed  to  have  accepted  it  as  such.  She 
had  always  since  then  knocked  before  she 
entered.  He  had  thought  of  telling  her  not 
to  and  then  had  reconsidered  it.  Perhaps 
it  was  better  so — now.  He  might  be  busy, 
he  might  be  absorbed  in  a  train  of  thought 
and  not  wish  to  be  disturbed.  And,  after 
all,  this  new  study  of  his  was  not  a 
family  sitting-room  as  the  old  one  had  been. 
It  was  his  private  study.  And  so  Margaret, 
who  had  flitted  in  and  out  of  his  room  like 
a  shadow  in  the  Putney  days,  always  now 
knocked  the  little  brass  knocker  before  she 
entered. 

She  opened  the  door  immediately  on  his 
"  Come  in."  She  was  a  pale,  slight  woman 
— the  sort  of  woman  whom  you  might  hardly 
notice  at  the  first  meeting.  At  the  second 
you  would  perhaps  just  notice  her.  After 
the  third  you  would  begin  to  look  for 
her  .  .  .  She  did  not  expand  and  become 
confidential  on  closer  acquaintance.  She 
was  always  calm  and  gentle  and  withdrawn. 
She  spoke  very  little.  There  was  about  her, 
despite  her  slightness  and  lack  of  conversa- 
tion, a  curious  dignity,  and  behind  it  a  hint 
of  buried  sweetness.  Her  husband,  in  the 
days  before  his  success,  had  known  nothing 
of  her  but  that  poignant  hidden  sweetness, 
adoring  and  adorable,  that  underlay  her 
mask  of  dignified  reserve.  He  had  cared 
nothing  for  the  mask.  Now  he  appreciated 
the  mask  as  he  had  never  done  before.  It 
became  her  new  position  as  mistress  of  this 
large  house.  It  became  her  position  as 
hostess  to  his  friends.  It  became  her  position 
as  wife  of  a  famous  novelist.  It  obtruded 
no  personality,  discordant  or  otherwise  ;  it 
did  not  challenge  curiosity  or  interest. 
There  was,  after  all,  no  room  for  any  other 
personality  in  this  new  house  than  his.  In 
his  new  appreciation  of  her  mask  of  reserve 
he  did  not  notice  whether  or  no  her  inner 
sweetness  was  being  withdrawn  from  him. 
He  did  not  need  the  comfort  of  her  sweet- 
ness any  longer.  He  had  worshipped  her  in 
the  old  days.  Had  you  asked  him,  he  would 
have  told  you  that  he  worshipped  her  still — 
and  he  would  have  believed  it. 

She  entered,  stood  a  minute  in  the  door- 
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way,  and  looked  about  her.  His  eye — 
sensitive  to  artistic  effects — took  in  with 
appreciation  the  clear-cut  pallor  of  her  face, 
with  that  suggestion  of  fineness  and  serenity 
which  lay  chiefly  in  her  level  grey  eyes  and 
exquisitely  curved  lips. 

"  I'm  sending  the  order  up  to  the  Stores," 
she  said.  "I  came  to  see  if  there  was  anything 
you  wanted.'' 

"  Nothing,  thank  you,"  he  said  pleasantly. 
"  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you  ?  " 
she  continued.    *'  Could  I  answer  any  of  your 
letters  for  you  ?  " 

His  eye  went  to  the  little  pile  of  letters  on 
the  desk.  They  were  the  letters  from  ad- 
mirers, women  most  of  them.  He  enjoyed 
answering  these  letters.  With  some  of  his 
unknown  admirers  he  kept  up  quite  a  brisk 
correspondence.  He  liked  to  think  that  they 
welcomed  his  letters,  treasured  them,  showed 
them  to  their  friends,  even  preserved  them 
carefully  as  heirlooms. 

"  No,  thank  you,"  he  replied.     "  I'll  do 
those    myself."     Then    he    turned    to    the 
window  and  said  abruptly : 
"  I  see  Peter's  here  again." 
"  Yes." 

Her  voice  was  detached,  non-committal. 
He  glanced  at  her.  One  could  never  tell 
from  her  face  what  she  was  feeling.  Or 
rather  he  had  lost  the  knack  of  it. 

"  I  think  that  young  man  should  be  made 
clearly  to  understand  that  he  mustn't  come 
here,"  he  said,  trying  to  mask  his  secret 
irritation  beneath  a  lightly  whimsical 
manner. 

She  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  then  said 
in  the  same  detached,  non-committal  manner : 
"  He's  working  very  hard  now.     He's  not 
here  much." 

*'  He  seems  to  be  here  a  good  deal,"  he 
said. 

Again  she  was  silent,  then  said  suddenly  : 
"  I  like  Peter." 

There  was  some  emotion  in  her  voice,  but 
he  couldn't  quite  tell  what  it  was.  He  felt 
unduly  exasperated  and  went  over  to  his 
desk  without  answering.  She  stood  at  the 
window,  looking  down  dreamily,  unseeingly, 
at  the  garden  below. 

The  manuscript  on  which  he  was  working 
lay  on  his  desk.  He  had  written  only  the 
first  two  chapters.  He  should  have  done 
far  more,  of  course,  but  his  new  acquaint- 
ances, his  fresh  interests,  his  increasing  social 
obligations,  his  letters  to  his  unknown 
admirers,  had  taken  up  so  much  of  his  time. 
He  looked  from  it  to  his  wife,  still  standing 
motionless  there  by  the  window.     He  had 


always  before  given  his  manuscripts  to  her 
to  read  chapter  by  chapter  as  he  wrote  them, 
and  always  her  approval  had  given  him 
inspiration  and  encouragement  to  proceed. 
He  had  not  meant  to  ask  her  to  look  at  this 
one.  He  thought  that  now  success  had  come 
to  him  he  was  independent  of  her  praise  and 
encouragement,  but  suddenly  he  felt  a  desire 
to  hear  her  praise  it.  The  sudden  irritation 
caused  by  her  last  remark  had  faded. 

*'  Would  you  like  to  read  what  I've  done 
so  far  of  '  The  Keprieve  '  ?  "  he  said  care- 
lessly. 

*'  Thank  you,"  she  said. 
He  moved  a  chair  for  her. 
*'  Sit  down  here." 

It  struck  him  suddenly  that  they  were 
talking  to  each  other  as  strangers,  and  again 
the  wave  of  irritation  swept  over  him.  He 
handed  her  the  manuscript.  She  began  to 
read  in  silence.  He  walked  over  to  the 
window  and  stared  down  at  the  garden, 
frowning,  drumming  his  fingers  absently  on 
the  window-ledge.  Peter  and  Ruth  were 
playing  *'  catch  "with  a  tennis  ball,  throw- 
ing it  from  the  hammock  where  Ruth  was 
to  the  grass  where  Peter  was.  They  looked 
very  happy  and  very  young.  Micky  leapt 
about  in  absurd  and  ineffectual  attempts  to 
reach  the  ball.  He  turned  and  looked  at 
Margaret  again.  He  thought  of  all  the 
times  he  had  waited  at  this  moment  in 
breathless  suspense  for  her  verdict.  Now  it 
was  different,  of  course.  He  did  not  need 
her  verdict.  The  critics  had  assured  him 
often  in  this  last  year  that  he  could  not 
write  a  word  that  was  not  distinguished,  that 
every  character  he  touched  became  illu- 
minated. He  had  given  it  to  her  to  read 
merely  as  a  form  of  courtesy — and,  of  course, 
her  praise  would  please  him,  as  the  praise  of 
any  intelligent  woman  would  please  him. 
Yet  he  was  conscious,  illogically  enough,  of 
a  certain  tension  as  he  awaited  her  verdict. 
She  laid  the  manuscript  aside. 

"  Well  ?  "  He  tried  to  speak  lightly.  He 
realised  suddenly,  with  something  of  sur- 
prise, that  after  all  he  did  need  her  approval. 

Her  grey  eyes  met  his  levelly. 

"  Well  ?  "    he  said  again. 

"  You've  never  written  anything  like  this 
before,  Arnold,"  she  said  slowly. 

"  Haven't  I  ?  "  he  said,  with  a  touch — ^the 
slightest  touch — of  complacence  in  his 
manner.  "  No — I  believe  it  does  break 
fresh  ground." 

"  It's  ordinary — banal,"  she  said.  "  It 
doesn't  live — it's  undistinguished." 

At  first  he  couldn't  believe  his  ears.     The 
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blood  rushed  to  his  head.  He'd  never  have 
beHeved  a  minute  ago  that  he'd  have  cared 
so  terribly  to  hear  her  condemn  his  work. 
It  had  never  occurred  to  him  even  as  a 
remote  possibility  that  she  would  condemn 
it.  Occasionally,  before,  she  had  made  slight 
criticisms,  and  he  had  welcomed  them  eagerly 
and  had  discussed  them  with  her  at  length. 
But  this — *'  banal,"  '*  ordinary,"  **  undis- 
tinguished." His  anger  was  almost  uncon- 
trollable. He  felt  outraged — how  dare  she  ? 
He  was  trembling  slightly  and  he  could  feel 
that  his  cheeks  were  flushed.  He  con- 
trolled himself  with  an  effort  and  said  evenly  : 

"  I'm  sorry  you  don't  like  it."     He  put 
out  his  hand  for  the  manuscript  and  re-- 
placed  it  on  the  desk.     He  could  not  ask 
her  what  parts  particularly  had  struck  her 
as — what  was  it  ? — "  banal." 

"  I  may  have  put  it  baldly,"  she  said. 
"  I'm  sorry." 

He  had  himself  well  in  hand  now. 

*'  Why  should  you  be  ?  "  he  said  cour- 
teously. *'  I  wanted  you,  of  course,  to  tell 
Qie  exactly  what  you  thought  of  it." 

They  were  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  miles 
apart  from  each  other.  They  were  speaking 
to  each  other  across  an  infinity  of  space.  He 
had  a  sudden  chill  sensation  of  loneliness. 
He  had  never  felt  lonely  before.  He  had 
had  her  and  his  work.  It  was  as  if  both  had 
suddenly  failed  him.  Then  he  recovered 
himself.  His  work  was  good.  Everyone 
s^id  it  was.  Nothing  that  he  wrote  could 
be  "  banal  "  —  *'  undistinguished."  She 
could  not  appreciate  it.  He  had  risen  above 
her.  That  was  what  it  was.  His  work 
had  reached  a  plane  where  it  was  unin- 
telligible to  her.  She  was  not,  of  course,  a 
particularly  well-educated  or  intellectual 
woman.  He  would  never  again  consult  her 
about  his  work.  Her  criticism  had  been  an 
insult  to  him.  He  tried  to  feel  humorously 
compassionate  towards  her  because  she  had 
shown  herself  so  pitifully  inadequate.  But 
he  couldn't.  He  could  only  feel  bitterly 
hurt  and  angry. 

She  rose  and  went  towards  the  door. 

"  If  there's  nothing  more  I  can  do " 

she  said  uncertainly,  then,  *'  Will  you  be  in 
to  dinner  ?  " 

"  No — I'm  going  out," 

The  door  closed  softly  behind  her.  He  was 
alone  again.  He  must  go  to  change  soon  so 
as  to  be  in  time  for  Lady  Eanger's  dinner- 
party. He  was  to  be  the  guest  of  honour. 
He  tried  to  drown  his  hurt  and  anger  in  the 
thought  of  that.  There  would  be  women 
far   more   beautiful   and   intellectual   than 


Margaret  there  to  hang  on  his  phrases,  flatter 
him  subtly,  quote  from  his  books  (the 
subtlest  flattery  an  author  can  receive),  and 
pour  their  adulation  at  his  feet. 

Almost  against  his  will  he  took  up  the 
manuscript  that  lay  on  the  table  and  tried 
to  read  it,  critically,  impersonally.  It  was 
perhaps  in  a  slightly  different  vein  from  his 
other  books.  Yes — that  was  it — it  was  in  a 
slightly  different  vein — probably  better  than 
his  other  books.  Of  course,  a  writer  could 
not  keep  up  the  same  style  throughout  his 
career.  It  would  become  monotonous. 
And — he  was  frowning  as  he  read — perhaps 
it  was  a  trifle — just  a  trifle — patchy.  He'd 
had  such  a  lot  of  social  calls  upon  him  since 
he  began  it ;  he'd  had  so  much  less  time  to 
give  to  his  work  than  he'd  had  in  the  old 
days.  When  the  patchy  effect  was  elimin- 
ated it  would  be — he  was  sure  it  would  be — 
the  best  book  he  had  ever  written.  He  had 
made  up  his  mind  before  he  began  it  that  it 
should  be  the  best  book  he  had  ever  written. 
In  a  different  vein,  of  course — that  was  all. 
Poor  Margaret.  She  was  so  used  to  his  old 
style  she  couldn't  realise  that  he  must 
develop.     Develop — that  was  it. 

Another  knock  at  his  door. 

"  Come  in." 

It  was  Kuth.  She  stood,  slim  and  tall 
and  beautiful,  in  the  doorway.  Ruth  was 
no  wistful  girlish  beauty.  She  looked  firm 
and  gallant  and  poised  and  full  of  courage. 
She  met  your  gaze  levelly.  He  had  never 
once  known  her  to  be  frightened  of  any- 
thing. 

He  had  always  been  on  good  terms  with  his 
children,  always  prided  himself  on  being  on 
good  terms  with  them.  He  had  treated 
them  always  with  gentleness  and  under- 
standing and  that  whimsical  charm  on  which 
I  may  have  seemed  to  insist  too  much,  but 
which  was  so  essentially  the  man.  His  chil- 
dren all  adored  him.  But  Ruth  had  always 
been  his  favourite. 

*'  Sit  down  and  talk  to  me,"  he  said.  *'  I've 
not  seen  much  of  you  lately.  I'm  such  a 
busy  man  nowadays.  How  are  you  getting 
on?" 

But  she  did  not  respond.  He  had  a 
strange  sensation  of  being  miles  and  miles 
away  from  her — just  as  he  had  had  with 
Margaret.  Ruth  had  always  been  so  quick 
to  respond  to  his  moods,  had  always  been 
such  an  intelligent,  adoring  little  daughter. 
She  ought  to  have  been  putting  her  arm 
through  his  and  laying  her  head  on  his 
shoulder  and  saying,  "  Daddy,  you're  won- 
derful— we're  all  so  proud  of  you,"  and  she 
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wasn't.  She  was  standing  facing  him, 
looking  at  him  defiantly. 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  Peter," 
she  said. 

He  was  still  kindly,  humorous,  tolerant, 
despite  the  secret  annoyance  at  his  heart. 

"  Peter  ?  Oh,  yes,  the  devoted  boy 
troubadour.     What  about  Peter  ?  " 

"  He  came  to  speak  to  you  last  week  and 
he  didn't  get  much  satisfaction." 

He  made  an  effort  to  recover  their  usual 
relationships. 

"  Ruthie,  you're  only  a  Httle  girl.  Don't 
bother  about  things  like  that.     Have  Peter 


days  of  poverty  when  he  might  have  been 
expected  to  know  it.) 

As  he  spoke  he  made  a  tentative  movement 
with  his  right  arm  as  if  to  encircle  her.  She 
evaded  it. 

"It's  not  that,"  she  said  stonily;  "it's 
that  you  don't  think  Peter's  good  enough 
for  us — now." 

He  flushed. 

"  That's  rather  crudely  put,  my  dear," 
he  said  quietly. 

"  I'm  sorry,"  she  said,  "  I  am  crude. 
You  see,  I'm  in  love  with  Peter  and  Peter's 
in  love  with  me." 


*  She  looked  firm  and  gallant  and  poised  and  full  of  courage.' 


for  your  friend  if  you  like.  It's  too  early 
to  be  talking  of  engagements  and  mar- 
riages." 

"  I'm  eighteen.  I  want  to  be  engaged  to 
Peter.     Eighteen  isn't  too  young." 

"  Don't  you  want  to  enjoy  life  for  a  bit 
before  you  settle  down  ?  " 

"I  can  enjoy  life  with  Peter." 

'*'  I  want  you  here  a  little  longer,"  he  said. 
"  I  don't  want  you  to  run  away  with  any 
young  man."  (He  would  never  have  ad- 
mitted, of  course,  even  to  himself,  that  he 
was  still  conscious  of  that  strange  dragging 
sensation  of  loneliness — the  stranger  because 
he  had  never  known  it  in  the  old  cramped 


He  recovered  himself  and  began  to  speak 
urgently,  as  if  trying  to  persuade  himself 
as  well  as  her  that  he  was  right. 

"  You're  not  in  a  position  to  know  whom 
you're  in  love  with.  You've  no  experience, 
no  knowledge  of  men  or  the  world.  Many  a 
girl  has  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  marrying 
the  first  personable  young  man  she's  met  and 
bitterly  regretted  it.  You  may  blame  me 
now  for  not  allowing  this  engagement,  but 
you'll  thank  me  one  day." 

"  What  have  you  against  Peter  ?  " 

**  Nothing — except  that  he  is  not  in  a 
position  to  support  you  in  comfort." 

"  So  it  is  that." 
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He  ignored  the  accusation  in  her  voice 
and  continued  : 

^'  When  you're  of  age  you  may  marry 
whom  you  like,  of  course.  It's  only  two 
and  a  half  years." 

She  looked  at  him.  Her  eyes  were  grey 
and  steady  like  Margaret's. 

"  I've  always  sworn  to  myself,"  she  said 
slowly,  "  that  I'll  never  marry  a  man  you 
don't  want  me  to,  and  I  won't." 

Her  words  touched  him  deeply,  recalling 
as  they  did  the  intimate  trust  that  had 
existed  between  them  before  success  had 
left  him  so  little  time  for  his  own  family, 
but  her  attitude  and  tone  were  cold  and 
defiant.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  He 
felt  suddenly  tired. 

*'  So  you  won't  let  me  marry  Peter  now  ?  " 
she  persisted. 

''  For  your  own  good,  my  dear — no. 
In  a  year,  say,  Peter  w^ill  probably  be  the 
last  man  in  the  world  you'll  want  to  marry." 

She  looked  at  him  for  a  minute  in  silence, 
then  went  out  without  response. 

He  felt  more  hurt  and  annoyed  than  he 
ever  remembered  feeling  before  in  his  life. 

But  it  was  late — he  must  go  and  change 
for  Lady  Ranger's. 


He  inserted  his  latch-key  into  the  front 
door  and  opened  it  slowly.  He  expected  to 
find  the  house  in  darkness.  Margaret  never 
sat  up  for  him  now,  and  the  children  would 
have  been  in  bed  long  ago.  The  evening 
had  been  a  success.  He  had  been  "  lion- 
ised "  to  his — to  anyone's — heart's  content. 
Again  he  would  not  have  admitted  to  himself 
that  beneath  the  pleasure  he  had  so  deter- 
minedly derived  from  the  evening  was  still 
that  vague  nagging  pain  at  his  heart.  It  was 
so  absurd  to  feel — lonely.  He  had  more 
friends  than  he  had  ever  had  before  in  his 
life.  He  shut  the  front  door  quietly,  then 
turned  sharply.  His  wife  was  in  the  hall. 
With  surprise  he  noticed  his  younger  son 
and  daughter  in  their  dressing-gowns  at  the 
top  of  the  stairs,  watching. 

*'  You  shouldn't  have  stayed  up,  Mar- 
garet," he  began. 

"  Do  you  know  anything  about  Ruth  ?  " 
she  said. 

His  heart  missed  a  beat. 

''  Ruth  ?  "  he  repeated. 

"  She  went  out  soon  after  you'd  gone  and 
hasn't  come  back  yet." 

**  Good  heavens — it's  after  twelve." 

*'  I  know." 

**  Where  did  she  say  she  was  going  ?  " 


"  She  said  she  was  going  over  to  see  the 
Bentleys." 

"  Have  you  rung  them  up  ?  " 

*'  Yes.  They  said  she  called  and  set  off 
to  walk  home  through  the  woods  about  half- 
past  six." 

"  Only  a  mile  or  two — and  it's  past  twelve 
— why  on  earth  didn't  you  let  me  know 
sooner  ?  " 

*'  I've  been  trying  to  get  into  touch  with 
you.  I  didn't  know  where  you'd  gone. 
You'd  told  me,  I  suppose,  but  I'd  forgotten. 
My  last  hope  was  that  perhaps  she'd  gone 
to  meet  you." 

'*  Have  you  rung  up  the  police  ?  " 

*'  Yes.  They're  searching  the  woods. 
They've  got  men." 

"  She  might  have  missed  her  way." 

"  Yes." 

"  Peter  ?  " 

"  I  can't  get  into  touch  with  Peter.  He's 
gone  North  on  business." 

"  If  she's  gone  with  him  ..."  He 
clenched  his  fists.  The  perspiration  stood 
out  on  his  brow. 

"  If  it's  nothing  worse  than  that "  said 

his  wife. 

"  I'll  go  out  and  help  look " 

"  No,  don't.  Stay  here.  You  can't  do 
anything  to  help."  She  looked  up  at  the 
watching  boy  and  girl. 

"Go  to  bed  again,  children — that's  the 
best  way  you  can  help.  There's  a  fire  in 
your  study,  Arnold."  He  followed  her 
there.  His  anxiety  was  like  a  sharp  pain 
in  the  pit  of  his  stomach.  Ruth.  .  .  .  He 
sat  in  his  arm-chair  and  stared  into  the  fire, 
his  head  bowed.  His  wife  stood  at  the 
window,  twisting  and  untwisting  her  thin 
fingers. 

Ruth — Ruth,  lost  in  the  woods — Ruth, 
hurt — one  read  of  such  damnable  things  in 
the  papers — his  bright  fearless  Ruth.  Sud- 
denly, irrelevantly,  came  the  vision  of  himself 
a  few  hours  ago  sitting  at  Lady  Ranger's 
brightly-lit  table,  complacently  drinking  in 
flattery,  smiling  smugly,  flirting  discreetly 
with  women  who  were  past-masters  in  the 
art  of  tickling  a  vain  man's  vanity.  He 
recoiled  from  the  vision  in  disgust  ...  it 
made  him  sick.  At  that  very  time  perhaps 
Ruth  had  been  calling  out  for  him  in  terror. 
...  He  realised  suddenly  that  they  were 
all  he  cared  for  in  the  whole  world — Margaret, 
Ruth,  Molly,  Teddie — and  he'd  let  them  go. 
He'd  been  a  sickening,  swollen-headed  fool 
— a  fool.  Perhaps  he'd  driven  Ruth  to 
some  rash  act  by  his  lack  of  sympathy  that 
very   evening,   by   sneering   at   Peter — her 
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Peter,  the  best  young  fellow  in  the  world. 
His  anxiety  was  more  than  he  could  bear. 
Ruthie — his  little  girl — Margaret's  little 
girl.  His  thoughts  went  back  to  the  night 
of  her  birth.  He  had  felt  then  that  he  must 
die  if  Margaret  were  taken  from  him.  .  .  . 
Ruthie  as  a  little  girl,  adorable,  gallant, 
fearless.  They  had  been  so  proud  of  her, 
he  and  Margaret.  He  looked  across  to  the 
window  where  Margaret  stood  gazing  away 
from  him,  still  twisting  her  fingers. 

"  Don't  worry,  Margaret,"  he  said 
hoarsely. 

"  Oh  no,"  she  said  in  a  faint,  far-away 
voice. 

"  She'll  be  all  right — just  lost — they'll 
find  her."  He  had  a  sudden  memory  of  an 
occasion  many  years  ago  when  Teddie  had 
been  lost.  He  and  Margaret  had  clung 
together  for  comfort  then  ;  he'd  held 
her  tightly  in  his  arms  in  the  little 
shabby  study-sitting-room  of  their  poverty- 
stricken  days.  He  looked  across  at  her 
again  and  realised  with  a  dull  agony  of  his 
heart  that  he  couldn't  take  her  in  his  arms 
now.  He'd  lost  the  knack  of  it.  They'd 
grown  too  far  away  from  each  other.  They'd 
been  polite  and  distant  to  each  other  for  so 
long.  He  longed  to  comfort  her — he  longed 
for  her  comfort— and  barriers  impregnable, 
unscalable,  were  between  them. 

Ruthie — the  dull  weight  of  misery  at  his 
heart  was  more  than  he  could  bear.  He 
looked  round  the  room — so  full  of  evidence 
of  his  success  and  wealth — and  suddenly  he 
hated  it  all,  hated  every  mannered  ornament 
of  it,  every  subtle,  complacent  suggestion  of 
his  position  that  it  contained.  He  would 
have  given  his  soul  to  be  back  with  her  in 
the  little  shabby  study-sitting-room,  com- 
forting her — as  on  the  night  when  Teddie 
was  lost.  Ruthie  .  .  .  Ruthie.  He  went  hot 
with  shame.  He'd  tried  to  make  Ruthie  the 
vulgar  snob  he  was  himself,  he'd  tried  to 
take  her  boy  lover  from  her.  He  saw  himself 
at  that  moment  as  a  conceited,  posturing 
mountebank,  exploiting  his  every  personal 
trait  to  increase  the  sales  of  his  books,  using 
even  that  ridiculous  humility  of  his  as  a 
rung  in  the  ladder  by  which  he  was  climbing 
to  fame — ^to  a  fame  which  was  barren, 
unsatisfying,  cloying,  which  had  lost  him 
his  wife's  and  children's  love  and  respect. 
He  felt  sick  with  shame  and  misery.  His 
eyes  fell  on  the  manuscript  upon  the  desk. 
His  heart  had  known  ever  since  Margaret 
had  said  the  words  that  it  really  was 
"  banal,"  "  undistinguished."  He  had  never 
felt  any  real  interest  in  it.     He  had  been  too 


much  interested  in  his  own  success.  With  a 
sudden  movement  he  took  it  up  and  thrust 
it  into  the  fire.  Margaret  turned  round. 
The  mass  of  papers  smouldered  slowly,  then 
blazed  up  the  chimney. 

"  Why  did  you  do  that  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  You  said  it  was — undistinguished, 
banal." 

"  Yes,  but  you  didn't  believe  me.  You 
thought  that  it  was  only  that  I  couldn't 
appreciate  it." 

She  came  nearer,  hovering  about  his  desk. 

"  I  believed  it  in  my  heart,'*  he  said 
unsteadily. 

They  stood  up  and  looked  at  each  other 
in  silence.  Both  their  faces  were  drawn  and 
haggard  with  anxiety.  Suddenly  he  made 
an  unsteady  movement  towards  her. 

"  Margaret,"  he  said  brokenly.  And  in  a 
second — miraculously — the  barriers  were 
down — they  we're  clinging  to  each  other  as 
they  had  done  in  the  shabby  study-sitting- 
room  in  the  old  days,  when  Teddie  was  lost. 
Both  of  them  were  crying. 

And  just  then  came  the  sound  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  front  door  and  the  sound  of 
voices — and  one  of  the  voices  was  Ruth's. 

He  waited  in  his  study  till  she  came  down 
again  from  putting  Ruth  to  bed.  Ruth, 
who  was  tired,  had  told  her  story  shortly 
and  then  gone  up  with  Margaret.  She  had 
lost  her  way  in  the  wood  and  then  had 
suddenly  begun  to  feel  faint.  She  had 
managed  to  find  her  way  to  a  cottage  whose 
only  occupant  had  been  a  very  old  woman, 
had  stayed  there  till  she  felt  well  enough 
to  go  on,  then  had  set  out  again  to  try  to 
find  her  way  home,  and  had  fallen  in  with 
the  rescue  party. 

Margaret  came  down,  sat  in  the  chair  by 
his  fire  and  looked  up  at  him  where  he  stood 
on  the  hearthrug.  The  shadow  was  gone. 
Her  eyes  were  clear  and  trustful  and  happy, 
as  they  had  been  in  the  old  days.  He  looked 
round  the  room,  then  he  gathered  up  the 
invitation  cards  and  letters  that  lay  about 
the  room  and  threw  them  in  a  heap  into  the 
fire. 

"  I've  been  a  sickening  ass,"  he  said, 
"  but  you  know  all  about  it — you've  always 
known  all  about  everything.  You're  all 
that  I  want — ^all.  You  know  that,  don't 
you  ?  " 

'^  Yes." 

**  To-night — I  wanted  you  so  terribly  and 
— you  seemed  to  have  gane  so  far  away." 

'*  I  hadn't.  I  was  there  all  the  time. 
Only  waiting  till  you  knew  you  wanted 
me." 
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"  You're  all  I  want  in  the  world — you 
and  the  old  days  back." 

"  You  can't  have  those,"  she  said,  smiling. 
*'  You're  famous — you  can't  help  it." 

*'  But  we'll  be  the  same,"  he  said  confi- 
dently. *'  I've  learnt  my  lesson.  I  shall 
never  need  to  learn  it  again.  And — you'll 
never  let  me  go  again,  will  you  ?  " 

**  Never — never — never." 


He  was  passing  the  girls'  room  the  next 
morning,  when  the  sound  of  Euthie's  voice 
arrested  him. 

*'  I  wasn't  really  lost,  you  know,  Molly." 

"  Weren't  you  ?  " 

"  No — I  knew  just  where  I  was  all  the 
time.  Once  I  had  an  awfully  narrow  escape 
from  being  found  by  the  rescue  party  before 
I  wanted  to  be." 

**  Oh,  Ruthie — why  ever  ?  " 

"  Well,  have  you  noticed  that  since  we 
got  rich  and  came  to  this  house  things 
•  haven't  been  quite  as  jolly  ?  " 

"  Yes — in  a  way." 

**  And  had  you  noticed  that  Daddy  was 
beginning  not  to  have  much  use  for 
Mums  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

**  I  had,  too,  and  it  made  me  wretched. 
And  do  you  know,  when  first  we  moved  here 
and  could  have  such  a  lot  of  posh  things  and 
got  to  know  such  a  lot  of  posh  people,  I 


got  a  bit  swelled-headed,  too,"  The  listener 
winced  at  the  "  too." 

''  I  began  to  think  that  I  was  too  good  for 
Peter  till  that  night  Micky  was  lost,  and  then 
I  felt  so  anxious  and  wretched  and  I  didn't 
care  a  bit  about  any  of  the  posh  things  or 
people.  I  only  wanted  Peter.  It  gave  me 
a  sort  of  jerk.  So  I  thought  that  perhaps 
it  might  give  Dad  and  Mum  a  sort  of  jerk 
if  I  got  lost.  So  I  got  lost.  Do  you  see  ? 
And — I  think  it's  been  a  success." 

Arnold  .walked  downstairs,  his  face  twisted 
into  a  rueful  smile.  After  all,  it  is  not  very 
pleasant  to  learn  that  one  has  been  made  a 
fool  of.  But  he  was  a  sportsman  at  heart. 
He  could  take  his  medicine  without  pulling 
a  face  over  it.  Ruthie  was  a  little  minx — 
but  she'd  given  him  back  something  very, 
very  precious  that  he'd  nearly  lost.  His 
heart  was  still  light. 

"  Hello,  Daddy  !  " 

She  leapt  downstairs  behind  him  and 
joined  him  in  the  hall,  slipping  her  arm 
through  his.  She  was  quite  unaware  that 
he  had  overheard  her. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  Daddy  ?  " 

*'  Out  for  the  day  with  your  Mother. 
You'd  better  ring  up  Peter  and  ask  him  to 
dinner  and  fix  up  the  great  event." 

"Oh,  Daddy  \''  Then,  after  a  short 
silence,  "  Daddy,  generally  speaking,  do 
you  think  that  the  end  justifies  the  means  ?  " 

He  laughed.     "  I  think  so,"  he  said. 


THE  HUMAN  FLOOD. 

TXTE  are  but  billows  breaking 
Upon  the  shore  of  Time, 
Monotonously  making 

Our  unremembered  rhyme. 

Life  is  a  vast  commotion, 
Alternate  strife  to  reach, 

Now  unknown  gulfs  of  ocean. 
And  now  a  glittering  beach. 

At  first  the  heaving  splendour, 
The  shock,  the  exultant  foam, 

And  then  what  sad  surrender  ! 
A  sigh,  a  turning  home. 


We  are  swayed  by  a  power  that  ranges 
On  high,  and  darkling  trace 

A  sickle  that  somehow  changes 
To  the  likeness  of  a  face. 

THOMAS   SHARP. 
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WITH  sharp-hoofed  forefoot  a  dark- 
hided  sambhur  stag  struck  the 
face  of  the  white  cliff  with 
which  a  landslide  had  scarred  the  green 
hollow  among  the  Himalayan  foothills.  At 
the  blows  clods  of  chalk-like  clay  fell  to  the 
ground  and  the  big  animal,  lowering  its 
head,  ate  them  greedily ;  while  a  small 
barking  deer,  a  buck  with  bright  bay  coat 
and  small  horns  curving  in  towards  each 
other,  pushed  in  to  share  the  shattered 
fragments,  deftly  dodging  the  angry  thrusts 
of  the  sambhur' s  antlers  when  the  greedy 
bully  tried  to  drive  it  away. 

Beside  them  were  a  group  of  wild  pigs, 
the  black  boar  gouging  the  cliff  face  with 
his  tusks,  his  family  of  five  or  six  sows  arid 
young  ones  scrambling  for  the  chunks  of 
white  earth  that  he  dug  out.  Two  cow 
bison  with  a  half-grown  calf  and  a  graceful, 
slim-legged  cheetul  stag  and  two  hinds  with 
dappled  skins  were  eating  the  clay,  too. 
It  was  a  strange  sight  to  see  the  line  of 
varied  beasts  devouring  the  extraordinary 
meal  with  evident  enjoyment.  But  the 
dliff  w>as  a  "  salt-lick,"  a  spot  where  the 
uncovered  soil  was  strongly  impregnated 
with  natron,  soda  or  some  mineral  salt  that 
made  it  palatable  to  most  of  the  animals 
inhabiting  this  Indian  jungle. 

The  hollow  was  deep  and  cup-like,  a 
natural  amphitheatre  entered  by  a  steep- 
banked  passage  so  narrow  that  the  great 
mammoth  that  now  heaved  his  big  bulk 
into  sight  in  it  filled  it  from  side  to  side  and 
blocked  it  up.  He  was  an  elephant,  a  huge 
bull  with  a  pair  of  rounded  white  tusks  six 
feet  long  curving  up  and  outward  gracefully 
from  the  upper  jaws.  A  veritable  Titan, 
standing  nearly  ten  feet  at  the  shoulder,  his 
barrel   deep   and   of    great   girth,   his   legs 


thick,  though  short,  and  bulging  in  front 
with  muscle. 

At  his  sudden  appearance  all  the  other 
animals  in  the  hollow  swung  round  instantly 
in  swift  apprehension,  ready  to  fight  for 
their  lives  or  flee,  for  fear  rules  the  world 
of  the  jungle.  But  when  they  saw  the 
new-comer  and  realised  that  he  was  not 
dangerous  to  them,  they  turned  to  the  cliif 
and  began  to  eat  again,  while  the  elephant 
lumbered  up  heavily  but  noiselessly  to 
join  in  the  strange  feast.  Driving  his  strong 
tusks  into  the  cliff,  he  dug  out  great  lumps 
of  clay,  which  fell  to  the  ground  and  broke 
into  pieces.  At  once  the  little  barking 
deer  tripped  impertinently  up  beside  him 
and  fearlessly  snatched  coveted  morsels  of 
the  salty  earth  almost  from  the  Titan's 
mouth  ;  while  two  of  the  piglings,  deserting 
their  family  group,  boldly  followed  its 
example.  The  good-tempered  big  animal 
permitted  their  presence  and  their  thieving, 
and  with  the  gentleness  of  his  race  was 
careful  not  to  harm  them  in  his  movements. 

While  he  was  eating  the  sambhur  stag 
left  the  amphitheatre,  approaching  the-  exit 
with  great  caution,  sniffing  the  air  with 
muzzle  uplifted  and,  suddenly  sensing  a 
hostile  smell,  bolting  swiftly  through  the 
narrow  and  dangerous  defile  with  horns 
laid  back  on  its  shoulders.  And  a  yellow- 
skinned  panther,  which  was  hiding  on  the 
steep  hillside  above  the  passage,  watched 
its  going  resignedly,  knowing  that  it  was 
too  big  a  prey  to  tackle.  He  was  waiting 
to  pounce  on  some  smaller  beast.  The 
alluring  scent  of  the  young  pigs  came 
tantalizingly  on  the  heated  air  ;  but  the 
stronger  smell  of  the  boar  was  carried  to 
him  with  it,  and  warned  him  that  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  attack  them.     The  panther 
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was  not  full  grown  and  knew  well  how 
formidable  a  foe  a  wild  boar  could  be. 

The  barking  deer  was  more  his  measure  ; 
and  he  crawled  forward  cautiously  on  his 
belly  until  he  could  look  down  into  the 
green  cup  and  make  sure  that  the  coveted 
prey  was  still  there.  When  it  passed  below 
him  on  its  way  out  he  could  leap  down  on 
it  from  the  almost  precipitous  slope  of  the 
hillside  that  banked  the  narrow  alley  ;  and 
with  every  muscle  tense  under  the  black- 
dotted  yellow  skin  he  crouched  ready  to 
spring  when  he  saw  the  little  animal  turn 
away  replete  from  the  cliff  and  look  towards 
the  opening.  But  it  hesitated  to  move  ; 
and  the  hungry  young  panther  quivered 
with  impatience  when  it  sniffed  the  air 
suspiciously  and  still  delayed  its  going. 

The  pigs,  satisfied  too,  pattered  fearlessly 
through  the  dangerous  defile,  calmly  confi- 
dent in  the  cc  ^^age  and  strength  of  the 
black  boar  that  led  thgm  out,  stopping  and 
letting  them  pass  him  in  order  to  assure 
himself  that  all  were  safe.  Their  example 
heartened  the  fe^irking  deer,  which  started 
to  follow  them  ;.'and  the  panther  crept  still 
further  forward  in  order  to  jump  down  on 
it  as  it  passed.  But  quick  eye,  ear  or  nose 
suddenly  detected  the  lurking  murderer ; 
and  the  buck  uttered  a  loud,  sonorous  cry 
of  alarm,  the  dog-like  bark  that  gives  these 
deer  their  name.  All  the  beasts  of  the 
jungle  know  its  meaning  ;  and  instantly 
those  still  feeding  at  the  salt-lick  swung 
round  from  the  cliff  face,  muzzles  uplifted 
to  scent  the  danger. 

The  exasperated  panther,  furious  at  being 
detected,  rose  up,  half  resolved  to  spring 
down  into  the  cup  and  attack  his  prey 
openly.  But  the  sight  of  the  elephant 
restrained  him  ;  for  he  feared  lest  the  great 
tusker  might  resent  his  intrusion.  Indeed, 
the  Titan  had  turned  about,  disquieted  by 
the  alarm,  had  stopped  eating  and,  with  his 
mouth  full  of  white  clay,  lifted  his  trunk 
into  the  air  and,  stretching  it  out,  pointed 
it  in  every  direction  until  he  had  located 
the  beast  of  prey.  Then  lowering  it  he 
rapped  the  tip  several  times  on  the  ground, 
blowing  out  a  current  of  air  through  it  in 
blasts  as  he  did  so,  which  made  a  strange 
metallic  shrieking,  the  elephant's  scream 
of  apprehension  and  alarm.  The  sound 
was  too  much  for  the  panther's  nerves  ; 
and  he  crouched  and  drew  back,  but  with 
eyes  still  fixed  on  the  barking  deer. 

The  disturbance  seemed  to  spoil  the  tus- 
ker's appetite  ;  and,  grumbling  deep  down 
in  his  throat,   he  lumbered  with  lurching 


stride  towards  the  defile.  The  little  buck 
saw  a  way  of  escape  and  tripped  alongside 
him,  keeping  the  great  body  between  itself 
and  the  lurking  danger.  But  the  passage 
was  only  wide  enough  to  let  the  elephant 
squeeze  through  alone  <^,  and  the  panther 
crept  forward  hopefully  again,  calculating 
on  the  buck's  being  forced  to  fall  behind 
in  the  narrow  alley.  But  when  the  tusker 
came  to  where  his  sides  actually  brushed 
both  banks  of  the  defile  the  impudent  little 
buck  dived  underneath  his  stomach  and, 
thus  hidden,  walked  out  safely,  while 
the  baulked  panther  raged  powerlessly 
above. 

Where  the  passage  widened  the  deer 
came  out  from  under  the  big  body  and 
dashed  away  exultantly  through  the  under- 
growth. The  disappointed  beast  of  prey, 
springing  down  to  pursue  it,  blundered 
against  the  elephant,  which,  with  a  shrill 
trumpet  of  rage,  kicked  him  violently 
away  and  sent  him  rolling  over  and  over 
with  a  broken  rib  and  the  breath  knocked 
out  of  him.  Paying  no  further  attention 
to  him,  the  mammoth  lurched  on  slowly 
through  the  jungle,  breaking  off  branches 
and  pulling  down  creepers  as  he  went  along 
to  cram  them  into  his  mouth  with  his  trunk, 
which  from  time  to  time  he  stretched  out 
to  catch  the  scent  of  the  herd  from  which 
he  had  wandered  away  a  couple  of  days 
before. 

He  followed  a  well-defined  track  made 
by  the  constant  passing  of  others  of  his 
race,  a  path  winding  between  great  boles 
of  sal  trees  and  avoiding  the  densest  under-  , 
growth  and  the  worst  parts  of  the  tangled 
network  of  thick  lianas  festooned  from  the 
higher  branches  and  presenting  an  obstacle 
to  the  passage  of  even  so  powerful  a  monster 
as  he.  He  loitered  on  his  way,  feeding  as 
he  went ;  for  he  was  in  no  hurry,  knowing 
that  those  he  sought  were  not  far  off  and, 
as  the  morning  was  far  advanced,  would 
soon  be  halting  for  their  noontide  rest. 

A  mile  or  two  ahead  of  him  lay  a  small 
clearing  in  the  forest,  where  the  tall  under- 
growth of  interlaced,  thorny  bushes  was 
replaced  by  long  grass  and  high  bracken. 
It  looked  like  a  glade  in  an  old  English 
wood,  although  the  outspreading  boughs  of 
the  great  trees  shading  it  were  matted  thick 
with  the  glossy  green  leaves  of  orchids  with 
long  dependent  trails  of  beautiful  mauve 
and  white  blossoms.  And  breast-high  in 
the  giant  ferns  was  a  group  of  ten  or  twelve 
wild  elephants,  some  standing  half  asleep 
in  the  deepest  shade,  others  sweeping  up 


"  Kicked  him  violently  away  and  sent  him  rolling  over  and  over  with  a  broken  rib  and  the  breath  knocked  out 
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swathes  of  grass  with  their  trunks  to  thrust 
it  into  their  mouths. 

Most  of  them  were  females,  some  with 
newly-born  calves  three  feet  high  nuzzling 
at  their  breasts,  while  older  ones  played 
together  clumsily  or  varied  a  milk  diet 
with  an  occasional  mouthful  of  grass  filched 
from  their  elders.  One,  about  a  year  old, 
with  the  white  tusks  beginning  to  push 
out  from  his  upper  jaw,  was  boldly  helping 
himself  to  the  leaves  of  a  heap  of  broken 
branches  piled  in  front  of  a  very  ancient 
elephant.  This  patriarch,  the  ancestor  of 
all  the  group,  was  nearly  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  old  and  had  all  but  reached  the 
span  of  life  allotted  by  Nature  to  these 
great  animals.  He  looked  his  age  ;  for 
his  head  was  lean  and  fleshless,  his  eyes 
and  temples  sunken,  his  ears  ragged,  their 
lower  edges  much  torn  and  upper  well  lapped 
over,  while  his  skin  was  shiny  and  shrivelled 
and  his  legs  thin  and  devoid  of  muscle. 

Near  him  grazed  a  fully-grown  male 
elephant  without  tusks,  a  muckna,  as  these 
abnormal  and  rare  animals  are  called,  a 
big  but  nervous  and  apprehensive  beast ; 
for,  lacking  his  natural  weapons,  he  was  too 
frequently  bullied  and  ill-treated  by  others 
of  his  sex  better  armed.  Even  the  females 
did  not  hesitate  to  hustle  him  out  of  their 
way  if  he  chanced  to  approach  their  calves  ; 
for  they  had  ivory  tushes  three  inches  long 
growing  down  from  their  upper  jaws  and 
could  use  them  to  inflict  a  nasty  wound. 
And  these  ladies  were  not  as  peaceable  as 
they  looked  ;  for  not  only  were  they  more 
dangerous  than  bull-elephants  in  defence  of 
their  young,  but  they  also  often  quarrelled 
fiercely  among  themselves,  as  was  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  some  of  them  lacked  the 
greater  part  of  their  tails — bitten  of!  by 
their  sisters  in  feminine  disputes. 

Although  all  seemed  peaceful  at  the  mo- 
ment, the  muckna  was  nevertheless  evidently 
ill  at  ease,  frequently  pausing  as  he  ate  to 
listen  and  looking  about  apprehensively  at 
any  noise.  The  sudden  crow  of  a  jungle  cock, 
the  whir  of  the  rapidly  flapping  wings 
of  a  pair  of  gaudy-coloured  hornbills  flying 
above  the  trees,  made  him  start  nervously. 
And  yet  he  was  taken  unawares  when  the 
tall  undergrowth'  near  him  was  parted 
noiselessly  and  a  tusker  elephant  stole  out 
of  it  and  approached  him  without  a  sound. 

It  had  almost  reached  himr  when  a  dry 
stick  cracked  under  its  feet ;  and  the  alarmed 
muckna  swung  round  just  in  time  to  avoid 
being  gored  by  the  long  sharp  tusks  of  the 
new-comer,  which,  seeing  that  it  was  dis- 


covered, made  a  sudden  rush  at  him.  With 
a  scream  of  terror  he  plunged  into  the  dense 
bushes  and  crashed  madly  away ;  while 
the  stranger,  letting  him  go,  turned 
towards  the  cow-elephants,  which,  at  the 
muckna^ s  cry,  had  stopped  feeding  and  were 
now  looking  inquiringly  at  the  intruding 
male.  Apparently  they  recognised  him, 
for  most  of  them  began  to  eat  again ; 
although  one  or  two  of  the  younger  ones 
still  gazed  at  him. 

He  was  a  young  bull  from  another  family 
of  the  main ,  herd,  one  which  had  been 
driven  away  from  it  by  the  jealous  older 
animal  that  led  it.  For  weeks  he  had  been 
hovering  near  this  group,  taking  advantage 
of  the  Titan's  frequent  wanderings  to  try 
to  gain  the  favour  of  the  females  and  remorse- 
lessly bullying  the  unarmed  or  feebler  males. 
He  invariably  disappeared  when  the  absent 
leader  returned,  for  he  lacked  the  courage 
to  stand  up  against  him  in  fair  fight  for 
the  leadership  of  the  clan. 

A  few  of  the  giddier  young  females  were 
not  insensible  to  his  advances.  These  were 
watching  him  now  admiringly  as  he  boast- 
fully displayed  his  courage  to  attract  them. 
The  muckna  having  fled,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  one  big  male  elephant 
left  in  the  party,  the  old  patriarch  which, 
blissfully  unconscious  of  him,  was  feeding 
peacefully.  The  intruder  moved  to  him 
and  began  to  molest  him. 

The  decrepit  beast  tried  to  shamble  away 
from  the  unprovoked  attack  ;  but  the  bully 
followed  and  prodded  him  with  his  tusks. 
Before  one  vigorous  thrust  the  wretched 
ancient  stumbled  on  to  his  knees  and  was. 
'promptly  kicked  and  pounded  until  he  fell 
over  on  to  his  side.  His  assailant  drew 
ofl  and  the  poor  old  patriarch  struggled  to 
rise  ;  but  just  as  he  had  almost  succeeded 
in  getting  on  to  his  feet,  the  vicious  brute 
charged  him  and  hurled  him  violently  to 
the  ground  with  a  deep  wound  in  his  shoulder 
from  his  attacker's  thrust. 

Exulting  in  the  shameful  victory,  the 
coward  stood  triumphantly  over  him,  but 
a  sudden  crashing  through  the  undergrowth 
startled  him — and  with  a  fierce  trumpet  of 
rage  the  Titan  dashed  out  into  the  open. 
The  bully  drew  back  irresolutely  and  would 
have  bolted ;  but  there  was  no  escape, 
and  with  a  frenzy  of  fear  that  lent  him»  a 
temporary  courage  he  turned  to  face  the 
angry  lord  of  the  group. 

At  first  sight  the  two  opponents  looked 
fairly  weW  matched  ;  for  there  was  little 
difference  in  their  height  or  in  the  length. 
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of  their  tusks.  But  as  the  Titan,  seeing 
that  his  challenge  was  accepted,  halted  for 
a  moment  and  prepared  to  attack  with 
proper  caution,  it  could  easily  be  seen  that 
he  was  much  the  finer  animal.  For  he 
was  a  true  Koomeriah,  that  is,  a  natural 
thoroughbred,  with  nearly  all  the  best 
points  that  a  first-class  elephant  should 
have.  He  stood  higher  on  the  forelegs 
than  behind,  his  straight,  flat  back  sloped 
down  from  shoulder  to  tail,  his  head  and 
chest  were  massive,  his  neck  short  and  thick, 
-his  eyes  full,  bright  land  intelligent,  his 
trunk  thick  and  heavy,  his  tail  long  and 
well  feathered  ;  and  his  whole  appearance 
bespoke  courage  as  well  as  strength. 

The  other  was  a  typical  Meerga,  or  third- 
rate  elephant,  weedy,  lank  and  leggy,  with 
s.  long,  lean  neck  and  an  arched  back,  his 
head  small  and  his  eyes  vicious  and  restless. 
Eut  his  long  legs  and  his  light  body  promised 
speed  and  agility. 

The  Titan  began  to  circle  about  his 
-antagonist,  seeking  an  opening  to  attack 
with  his  tusks,  while  the  other  swung  round 
to  keep  his  head  always  towards  the  chal- 
lenger, who  at  last,  losing  patience,  charged 
at  him  with  trunk  curled  up  out  of  harm's 
way,  ears  cocked  and  tail  uplifted.  The 
two  great  skulls  clashed  together,  forehead 
to  forehead  ;  and  the  shock  was  so  great 
that  the  younger  elephant  was  borne  back 
violently  almost  on  his  haunches.  But 
his  agility  saved  him,  and  he  contrived  to 
swing  his  hind-quarters  round  and  turn 
to  avoid  the  pressure.  He  drew  back, 
•disentangling  his  tusks  from  his  enemy's, 
and  with  a  quick  rush  tried  to  sink  them 
in  the  Titan's  exposed  side. 

But  the  latter,  although  heavier  and  less 
active,  was  a  skilled  fighter  and  turned 
quickly,  meeting  the  charge  squarely  head 
on  ;  and  with  their  sharp  ivory  weapons 
locked  again,  the  two  great  beasts  pushed 
€ach  other  with  might  and  main,  straining 
on  slanted  legs,  their  feet  pressed  hard 
against  the  trampled  earth,  all  their  weight 
flung  forward.  Each  strove  to  force  the 
other  back  and  down. 

The  grim  struggle  lasted  several  minutes; 
but  the  Titan's  strength  told  in  the  end 
and  slowly,  yet  surely,  he  was  bearing  his 
adversary  back,  when  again  the  Meerga 
disengaged  himself  by  an  adroit  movement. 
But  not  quicjily  enaugh  to  escape  the  point 
of  the  other's  right  tusk,  which  gashed  his 
side  from  shoulder  to  haunch.  The  pain 
of  the  wound  unnerved  him,  terror  seized 
him,   and   in  wild   fear    he    bolted   across 


the  glade  and  plunged  headlong  into  the 
jungle  in  cowardly  flight.  The  crashing 
sounds  of  his  mad  passage  through  the 
undergrowth  soon  died  away  as  he  fled 
far  in  panic. 

The  victor  disdained  to  pursue  him,  but 
instead  went  over  to  where  the  bully's  vic- 
tim, the  old  patriarch,  still  lay  helpless  on 
the  ground.  He  was  the  Titan's  sire,  sup- 
planted by  him  in  the  headship  of  the  clan, 
but  so  long  ago  that  all  sense  of  rivalry 
between  them  had  died.  Wild  animals  as 
a  rule  show  little  solicitude  for  any  of  their 
number  stricken  ;  but,  like  a  dutiful  son, 
the  younger  knelt  down  at  his  father's  back 
and,  pressing  the  base  of  his  curled-up  trunk 
under  him,  tried  to  lever  him  up  on  to  his 
legs.  It  was  a  long  task  ;  for  the  patriarch 
was  too  dazed  by  the  shock  of  his  fall  to 
have  strength  left  to  help  himself.  But  at 
last,  trembling  and  shaken,  he  managed  to 
stand  upright  again. 

All  through  this  scene,  as  during  the 
fight,  the  cow-elephants  had  looked  on 
unconcernedly  ;  and  now  they  began  to  eat 
again  placidly,  while  the  young  calves, 
engrossed  in  their  play  or  feeding,  had  been 
calmly  unconscious  of  it  all.  The  disturb- 
ance had  delayed  the  usual  noontide  siesta ' 
of  the  elephants  ;  and  presently,  one  after 
another,  they  disposed  themselves  to  sleep 
away  the  hottest  hours  of  the  day.  The 
midday  hush  had  fallen  on  the  forest.  The 
Titan  lay  down  on  his  side,  and  in  his 
slumber  from  time  to  time  automatically 
lifted  his  uppermost  ear  and  let  it  fall  again 
heavily  with  a  noise  like  a  pistol-shot.  While 
some  followed  his  example  and  took  their 
rest  lying,  others  dozed  standing  up,  the 
babies  prostrate  under  their  mothers'  bodies. 
Only  the  old  ancestor,  rumbling  deep  down 
in  his  throat  and  scraping  up  dust  with 
his  toenails  to  snufl  it  up  in  his  trunk  and 
blow  it  on  his  wound  in  order  to  keep  the 
flies  from  it,  remained  awake.  Although 
presently  the  curtains  of  the  high  under- 
growth were  cautiously  parted  and  the 
muchna  poked  his  head  out  and,  seeing 
that  his  enemy  had  vanished,  stole  into  the 
glade,  soon  even  he  fell  asleep,  but  standing 
and  awaking  nervously  again  and  again. 

The  silence  of  the  jungle  was  profound. 
Even  the  drowsy  hum  of  the  insects  seemed 
to  die  down  ;  and  the  usually  noisy  monkeys 
in  the  tree-tops  were  quiet.  Nothing  stirred 
except  a  few  green  and  blue  long-tailed 
butterflies  as  large  as  a  man's  open  hand, 
which  had  been  swept  down  from  the 
mountains  by  the  morning  breeze  end  now 
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•  Hurled  him  violently  to  the  ground  with  a  deep  wound 
in  his  shoulder  from  his  attacker's  thrust." 


hovered  lazily  over  the  white  bells  of  the 
flowers  on  the  high  bushes. 

In  the  early  afternoon  the  elephants 
awoke  and  wandered  about  to  feed  again. 
Some  swept  up  the  grass,  others  broke  off 
leafy  branches,  and  holding  them  in  their 
trunks  used  them  first  to  beat  their  sides 
and  heads  with  to  drive  off  the  flies  now 
worrying  them  and  then  thrust  them  into 
their  mouths  and  chewed  wood  and  leaves 


with  relish.  Some  tore  down  the  hanging 
creepers,  dislodging  showers  of  fierce  big 
red  ants  which,  falling  on  their  backs, 
viciously  bit  through  their  soft,  thick  skin. 
The  muckna  stripped  a  slender  tree  of  its 
lowest  boughs,  and  then  desirous  of  those 
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*'  There  was  no  escape,  and  with  a  frenzy  of  fear  that  lent  liim  a  temporary  courage  he  turned  to  face  the  angry 

lord  of  the  group." 


higher  up,  curled  his  trunk,  put  the  base 
of  it,  a  foot  from  his  forehead,  to  the  stem, 
leant  his  weight  against  it  and  pushed 
until  the  roots  were  torn  out  of  the  ground 


and   the   tree   crashed   down,   bringing  the 
coveted  branches  within  his  reach. 

While  they  fed  the  elephants  were  scat- 
tered about,  but  never  went  very  far  away 
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from  each  other.  And  on  every  side  of 
them  the  noise  of  cracking  boughs  and 
creepers  being  dragged  down  indicated  the 
near  presence  of  other  family  groups  making 
up  the  herd,  which  numbered  nearly  seventy 
animals.  This  movement  and  feeding  went 
on  until  two  hours  before  midnight,  when  all 
the  elephants  settled  down  to  sleep. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  they 
woke  up  ;  and  as  if  by  a  concerted  plan  the 
various  groups  drew  near  each  other,  and, 
oiie  leading,  they  began  to  move  off  steadily 
in  a  certain  direction.  The  herd  was  chang- 
ing its  feeding  '  ground  and  making  for  a 
favourite  haunt  to' which  it  was  in  the  habit 
of  resorting  at  this  season  every  year.  It 
went  by  definite,  if  sometimes  scarcely 
discernible,  jungle  tracks,  across  which 
young  lianas  swung  and  new  vegetation 
had  spread  since  animals  had  last  used 
them. 

'  In  each  party  the  cows  with  the  youngest 
calves  headed  the  line  and  set  the  pace 
for* the  rest,  the  bulls  bringing  up  the  rear  ; 
for  if  they  led  they  would  go  too  fast  for 
the  little  legs  of  the  babies,  which  would 
drop  behind  and,  as  the  mothers  would  not 
desert  them,  the  family  would  be  broken 
up.  Without  actually  joining,  the  groups 
followed  each  other  close  enough  to  form 
a  column,  and  went  forward  slowly  but 
steadily,  the  animals  feeding  as  they  pro- 
ceeded. Most  of  them  kept  the  line,  snatch- 
ing at  the  creepers,  leaves  or  grass  on  their 
road,  while  others  diverged  at  times  from 
the  path  to  make  little  excursions  to  one 
side  or  the  other  in  search  of  food,  always 
rejoining  their  party  soon. 

About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
whole  herd  halted  as  if  by  order,  the  various 
groups  preparing  to  settle  down  for  the 
noontide  meal  and  siesta.  The  mothers 
mostly  contented  themselves  with  the  fod- 
der on  the  spot  where  they  happened  to 
be,'  so  that  their  calves  could  be  fed  and 
rest  at  once,  the  other  cows  and  the  males 
wandering  of!  into  the  jungle  to  graze,  but 
returning  to  the  others  to  sleep. 

In  the  afternoon  the  herd  got  on  the 
move  again  and  tramped  along  in  the  same 
leisurely  way  until  about  ten  o'clock,  when 
it  halted  for  the  night's  repose.  And  thus 
day  after  day  the  column  of  the  great  animals 
proceeded  to  its  destination  with  the  same 
routine,  the  pace  of  the  smallest  and  slowest 
determining  the  rate  and  the  duration  of 
the  march.  Except  when  the  occasional 
strayers  wandered  off  to  right  or  left  of  the 
line  of  advance,  the  ciders  went  in  single 


file,  each  stepping  precisely  into  the  foot- 
prints of  the  one  preceding  it ;  so  that, 
but  for  the  stragglers  and  the  calves,  the 
trail  they  left  looked  as  if  but  one  elephant 
had  passed  that  way. 

Once  a  broad  and  swift-flowing  river 
was  met  with,  barring  their  adv^ance.  The 
thirsty  beasts  waded  joyfully  into  it,  grate- 
fully drank  the  cool  water  with  the  chill  of 
the  Himalayan  snows  still  on  it,  and  wallowed 
luxuriously  in  the  shallows  ;  while  the  cows, 
standing  knee-deep,  sucked  it  up  to  squirt 
a  shower-bath  over  their  protesting  babies. 
Then  when  the  herd  swam  across,  the  anxious 
mothers  supported  their  youngest  calves 
with  their  trunks,  while  their  older  ones 
climbed  up  on  their  backs  and  were  thus 
ferried  safely  to  the  opposite  bank. 

For  days  the  column  marched  in  the 
green  gloom  under  the  forest  giants,  huge 
sal,  simal  and  teak  trees,  which,  bare  of 
boughs  for  half  their  height,  spread  their 
upper  branches  in  such  profusion  that  they 
formed  a  canopy  so  thick  that  the  blazing 
tropic  sunshine  could  not  filter  through  it . 
Occasionally  the  herd  passed  from  the  trees 
to  stretches  of  such  densely-growing  tall 
canes  that  even  these  mammoths  could  only 
penetrate  them  by  narrow  paths  made  by 
others  of  their  race  when  the  plants  were 
very  young  and  kept  open  by  their  constant 
traffic.  Here  even  the  habitual  stragglers 
were  forced  to  keep  in  file.  Sometimes  the 
big  trees  gave  place  to  patches  of  plumed, 
creaking  bamboos  or  elephant  grass  twelve 
feet  high  with  feathery  tops  six  feet  higher, 
in  which  the  big  beasts  were  utterly  lost 
to  sight. 

At  last  the  goal  was  reached,  a  particu- 
larly dense  and  shady  part  of  the  immense 
forest,  a  part  that  abounded  in  just  the 
vegetation  that  they  liked  best,  with  a 
convenient  river  flowing  between  high  and 
precipitous  banks  which  in  three  or  four 
places  sloped  down  comfortably  to  the 
water's  edge,  so  that  they  could  easily 
reach  it  to  drink  and  bathe.  It  was  an 
ideal  spot  for  a  fairly  lengthy  stay  ;  for 
the  fodder  available  was  abundant  enough 
to  supply  even  such  voracious  feeders  as 
elephants  for  many  days.  Having  >reached 
its  destination,  the  column  at  once  broke 
up  into  its  component  parts,  which  scattered 
about  the  new  feeding-ground.  But  no 
sooner  had  the  herd  -arrived  than  two 
watchers,  half -naked  brown  men,  having 
counted  its  numbers,  set  off  at  a  steady 
jog-trot  along  forest  paths  to  report  the 
fact  to  an  anxious  European  miles  away  in 
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a-  rough  jungle-hut,  one  who  had  been 
waiting  weary' weeks  for  just  this  item  of 
news. 

One  word  of  his  brought  hundreds  of 
Indians  running  excitedly  out  from  the 
shelter  of  grass- thatched  temporary  dwell- 
ings of  boughs,  reeds  or  split  bamboos. 
And  many  tame  elephants,  with  hindlegs 
chained  to  tree-trunks,  lazily  beating  off 
the  worrying  flies  with  leafy  branches  held 
in  their  trunks,  looked  up  expectantly  as 
their  attendants,  a  mahout  or  driver  and 
s,  coolie  to  each  one,  came  hurriedly  towards 
them,  released  them  from  their  fetters, 
bound  great  mattress-like  pads  stuffed  with 
■straw  on  their  backs  by  girth-ropes,  and 
bade  them  kneel  to  receive  their  loads.  In 
less  than  an  hour  the  encampment  of  rudely- 
built  huts  was  left  to  fall  to  pieces,  and  a 
;snaky  column  of  men  and  big  animals 
wound  in  single  file  through  the  forest 
towards  the  part  of  the  jungle  in  which  the 
two  watchers  had  located  the  herd. 

Little  recking,  poor  beasts,  that  anyone 
■designed  evil  to  them,  the  wild  elephants 
had  settled  down  to  enjoy  their  temporary 
paradise.  They  did  not  know  that  they 
had  a  commercial  value,  that  human  beings, 
having  to  toil  for  their  own  living,  thought 
that  animals  should  work  too  and  be  made 
to  help  them  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 
The  poor  beasts  had  yet  to  learn  that  their 
great  strength  was  not  to  be  wasted,  that 
it  could  be  put  to  profitable  account  in 
bearing  heavy  burdens,  hauling  logs  of 
timber,  helping  men  to  kill  each  other  by 
-carrying  guns,  ammunition  and  supplies 
in  small  but  murderous  frontier  wars,  or  in 
exalting  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  by 
raising  high  above  the  common  herd  vice- 
roys and  rajahs  in  state  processions.  For 
this  they  were  to  be  deprived  of  their 
birthright  to  freedom  ;  and  against  them 
came,  if  not  '*  all  the  king's  horses  and  all 
the  king's  men,"  at  least  a  number  of  an 
emperor's  tame  elephants  and  of  an  emperor's 
men.  For  the  Imperial  Kheddah  Establish- 
ment, a  Government  of  India  Department 
which  exists  to  capture  these  great  beasts 
and  sell  them  in  the  open  market,  had  sent 
this  large  party  of  trackers,  noosers,  jpul- 
wans,  coolies  and  trained  animals  to  catch 
some  of  the  many  wild  elephants  that  people 
the  immense  Terai  forest.  And  this  parti- 
cular herd  was  the  first  marked  down. 

Ignorant  of  what  Fate  had  in  store  for 
them,  the  mammoths  passed  their  days  and 
nights  in  the  usual  pleasant  routine  of 
•eating    and    sleeping.     In    the    midst    of 


plenty  the  Titan,  confirmed  wanderer  as  he 
was,  was  content  for  the  present  to  remain 
with  his  harem,  although  sooner  or  later 
the  boredom  of  placid  family  life  would 
seize  him,  as  it  does  so  many  wild  tuskers, 
and  drive  him  away  to  weeks  of  solitary 
roaming.  And  while  he  stayed  he  was 
watched  all  the  time  by  the  defeated  Meerga, 
who  still  remained  hopefully  near  the  group, 
taking  care  that  the  lord  of  it  never  saw 
him.  He  was  waiting  until  the  usual  fit  of 
restlessness  should  seize  his  enemy  and  give 
him  another  opportunity  to  intrude  again. 

Fate  had  decreed  otherwise.  When  the 
elephant  hunters  had  located  the  herd,  they 
baited  a  mile  from  it ;  and  half  of  the  three 
hundred  coolies  of  the  band  filed  off  to  the 
right  in  pairs  at  intervals  of  fifty  yards,  the 
other  half  to  the  left,  and  moved  on  until 
the  leaders  of  the  two  parties  met  beyond 
the  herd,  when  all  halted  where  they  were 
and  faced  inwards,  enclosing  the  animals 
within  a  circle  of  men  in  couples  half  a 
hundred  paces  or  more  apart.  Working 
outwards,  each  pair  quickly  made  a  light 
railing  of  split  bamboos  towards  their 
neighbours  on  either  side,  thus  marking  a 
definite  ring  around  the  herd,  and  then 
ran  up  shelters  of  leafy  branches  for  them- 
selves on  the  spot  where  they  had  halted. 
These  marked  the  posts  where  the  couples 
were  to  remain  to  guard  against  the  ele- 
phants breaking  out  of  the  ring  ;  and  here 
their  food  was  brought  them  and  they  were 
visited  regularly  to  insure  their  wakefulness. 

For  a  week  the  animals  were  thus  hemmed 
in  without  the  majority  realising  it.  Occa- 
sionailly  a  straying  beast  happened  to 
approach  the  confining  limits  of  the  human 
fence,  but  the  sudden  appearance  of  the 
guarding  coolies  and  their  shouts,  if  it 
were  daytime,  and  the  even  more  effective 
blazing  watchfires  by  night,  scared  them 
back  again  to  the  herd.  A  few  which  had 
already  had  experience  of  Man,  wanderers 
and  plunderers  of  the  scanty  crops  in  the 
patches  of  cultivation  around  jungle  villages, 
like  the  Titan,  and  murderous  "  rogues," 
like  the  Meerga,  which  had  causelessly 
stalked  and  killed  inoffensive  peasants  in 
the  forest,  were  not  so  easily  frightened 
away.  But  for  them  a  few  shots  fired  in 
the  air  and,  if  these  failed,  a  bullet  from 
a  big-bore  muzzle-loading  musket,  were 
equally  effective.  The  majority  of  the 
animals  remained  contentedly  feeding  and 
resting  inside  the  imprisoning  circle,  most 
of  them  ignorant  of  its  existence. 

At  last  one  morning  all  were  forced  to 
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'  Except  when  the  occasional  strayers  wandered  of!  to  right  or  left  of  the  line  of  advance,  the  elders  went  in  single 
file,  each  stepping  precisely  into  the  footprints  of  the  one  preceding  it." 


realise  it ;  for  the  ring  began  to  contract 
slowly  and  the  men,  shouting  and  striking 
tree-trunks  with  their  sticks,  closed  in  on 
them  everywhere  except  at  one  point.  The 
elephants,  disliking  the  noise,  drew  together 
and  instinctively  moved  in  this  direction. 
As  they  went  the  disturbers  of  their  peace 


came  on  quicker  and  quicker,  their  cries 
grew  louder,  guns  were  fired  and  the  din 
became  deafening.  Panic  seized  the  herd, 
and  the  animals  bolted  in  a  disorderly  mob, 
all  fleeing  towards  the  one  point  that,  from 
its  quietness,  seemed  to  offer  a  chance  of 
escape.     Big  and  small,  bulls,  cows  and  calves 
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were  mixed  up  indiscrimin- 
ately, babies  were  knocked 
'  down  and  their  mothers, 
■^  striving  to  help  them, 
were  swept  away  from 
them  by  the  rush  of  their 
terrified  companions.  The 
Titan  and  the  Meerga  raced  side  by  side 
with  no  thought  of  hatred  and  hostility. 

Suddenly  the  leading  elephants  found 
their  path  rapidly  contracting ;  for,  as 
they  burst  through  the  hanging  network 
of  interlaced  creepers  and  trampled  down 
the  dense  undergrowth,  the  way  out  to 
either  side  was  blocked  by  converging  walls 
of  stout  timber  uprights,  forming  a  funnel 
down  which  they  were  thrust  by  the  increas- 
ing pressure  of  their  followers,  frightened 
more  than  ever  by  volleys  of  gunshots  behind 
them.  It  kept  narrowing  until  they  were 
wedged  in  two  or  three  abreast.  But 
just  as  it  seemed  about  to  close  altogether, 
it  ended,  and  the  leaders  and  the  struggling 
mob  behind  them  rushed  gladly  into  free- 
dom and,  the  noises  ceasing,  slowed  down 
and  spread  themselves  ;  while  the  anxious 
mothers  forced  their  way  through  the  rest 
to  seek  their  calves. 

But,  although  they  did  not  know  it  until 
later,  the  whole  herd,  with  the  exception 
of  a  dozen  that  had  managed  to  break 
out  through  the  beaters  before  reaching 
the  fatal  bottle-neck,  were  prisoners  in  a 
space  about  fifty  yards  in  diameter  enclosed 
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^  *  by   a   circular    palisade   of 

big  tree-trunks   twelve  feet 

high  firmly  planted  in  the  earth,  with  a 

ditch  four  feet  deep  and  wide  dug  at  its 

foot.     For,   as   the   last   of   the    scared 

elephants  rushed  through  the  point  of  the 

funnel-shaped  approach  to  the  ring,  a  gate 

of  strong  timbers  slung  by  rope  hinges  to 

a   cross-beam   above   was   dropped   behind 

them  and  all  were  trapped. 

At  first,  crowding  together  with  a  sense 
of  mutual  protection  in  their  nearness,  the 
herd  did  not  discover  the  narrow  limits  of 
their  prison.  But,  as  hours  passed  and 
hunger  forced  them  to  separate  and  move 
about  to  feed,  they  soon  came  upon  the 
confining  wall.  Some  tried  to  break  through 
it ;  but  blank  cartridges  were  fired  at  them, 
lighted  torches  were  shoved  between  the 
uprights  into  their  faces,  and  those  who 
persisted  in  attacking  the  timbers,  although 
hampered  by  the  trench,  were  driven  back 
by  spear-thrusts.  At  night  a  ring  of  fires 
blazed  behind  the  palisade  and  daunted  the 
most  daring. 

Next  day  the  gate  was  lifted  ;  and  the 
wondering  herd,  huddling  close  in  commun- 
ity of  misery,  saw  twelve  big  elephants,  with 
men  astride  their  necks,  enter  the  enclosure. 
At  first  the  captives  only  stared  at  them 
in  amazement.  The  Meerga  chanced  to 
be  the  nearest  to  the  strangers  and,  ill- 
temperedly  resenting  their  presence,  he 
moved  aggressively  towards  them.  He 
was  promptly  met,  skull  to  skull,  by  a  tall 
trained  male  which  with  superior  courage 
and  weight  ran  him  backwards  with  inter- 
locked tusks  until,  his  craven  heart  failing 
him,  the  bully  disengaged  himself  and  bolted 
in  terror  round  and  round  the  prison, 
blundering  blindly  into  his  fellows. 
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Then  with  the  light  of  battle  in  his  eyes 
the  Titan  strode  forward  majestically  to 
challenge  the  victor.  But  at  once  four 
great  tuskers,  each  nearly  as  big  and  power- 
ful as  himself  j  closed  in  on  him,  front,  sides 
and  rear,  and  effectually  immobilised  him, 
despite  his  frantic  attempts  to  break  out 
and  fight  them  all.  Then,  crowning  ignominy! 
before  he  knew  what  was  happening  two 
men,  skilled  noosers,  crept  out  from  under 
the  tame  elephants  and  bound  his  hindlegs 
together  with  ropes,  so  that  he  could  barely 
hobble.     And    while    the    same    fate    was 


of  the  great  forest  in  the  changing  seasons 
of  the  year. 

Two  years  have  passed.  The  scene 
changes.  Down  between  the  gaily  coloured 
houses  with  veiled  women  peeping  through 
the  screened  windows  down  on  to  a  street 
in  the  chief  town  of  a  Native  State  far 
from  the  Terai  Jungle,  between  salaaming 
crowds  of  shaven-crowned  Hindu  spectators, 
comes  a  stately  procession.  A  troop  of 
red-uniformed  cavalry  with  steel  breast- 
plates and  helmets,  riding  desert-bred, 
screaming  stallions  with   long   manes    and 


'  The  elephant  is  the  Titan,  still  fettered.     But  now  the  chains  arc  of  gold." 


befalling  his  companions  in  turn,  he  was 
pushed  and  dragged  helplessly  out  of  the 
enclosure  by  the  combined  strength  of  his 
four  guards  and  forced  close  to  a  huge 
tree.  Then  the  ropes  were  quickly  re- 
placed by  chains  passing  around  the  tree- 
trunk  and  he  was  fastened  up  effectually. 
He  struggled  indignantly,  and  strained  furi- 
ously at  the  fetters.  But  his  chains  were 
of  good  English  steel ;  and  even  his 
giant  strength  was  powerless  against  them. 
The  Titan  was  a  slave,  never  more  to 
roam  freely  through   the  vast,   dim  aisles 


tails  dyed  pink,  heads  it.  Behind  them 
moves  with  dignity  a  tall  elephant  covered 
with  long,  trailing  housings  of  embroidered 
cloth  of  gold  and  bearing  on  his  broad  back 
a  silver  howdah  in  which  sits  a  gorgeously 
robed  rajah  with  ropes  of  pearls  around  his 
throat  and  a  diamond  worth  a  king's  ransom 
in  his  turban.  On  cither  side  of  the  beast 
walks  a  scarlet-clad  groom  holding  the  end 
of  a  massive  chain  that  passes  around  the 
animal's  neck. 

The  elephant  is  the  Titan,  still  fettered. 
But  now  the  chains  are  of  gold. 
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LUMP  of  mud!  0  toad!  0 
sleepy  mud-turtle  !  "  The  voice 
of  the  chief's  wife  quivered  with 
rage.  "  Here  is  a  fine  disaster  come  upon 
us  by  thy  slow  mock-cunning.  Have  thy 
wits,  awash  in  pombe,  yet  grasped  the  mes- 
sage that  has  been  brought  I " 

Dorindi  drew  himself  up,  though  his  legs 
trembled  and  his  wispy  beard  twitched 
uncertainly. 

"  As  the  matter  has  reached  me,  it  seems 
that  our  young  warrior,  B'Dono  bin  Mororo 
and  a  fine  hunter,  has  performed  some  small 
service  for  Salim  bin  Abdullah,  paramount 
chief  of  all  the  Waruli ;  wherefore  he  is 
rewarded.  Is  it  a  wonderment  that  a  village 
ruled  by  myself  should  breed  great  hunters 
and  brave  meii  ?  Could  it  be  otherwise  ? 
Stay  thy  clacking  tongue,  woman,  or  speak 
with  sense  !  " 

This  bombastic  speech  failed  utterly. 

''  0  braggart !  0  monkey,  chasing  his 
tail  while  his  enemy  steals  his  food  !  0 
fool,  admiring  the  nut-shell  and  forgetting 
the  meat  which  fills  it !  The  importance  of 
the  news  escapes  thee." 

Dorindi  signalled  to  the  naked  boy  who 
squatted  beside  his  jar  of  pombe.  Time  was 
gained  while  the  seductive  liquid  trickled 
down  his  aged  throat,  but  his  wife  was  not 
deceived. 

"  Listen,  then,  old  half-wit  !  "  she  con- 
tinued venomously.  "Hast  forgotten  thy 
second  daughter  Evara  ?  She  is  unmarried 
and  a  handsome  girl." 

"  A  credit  to  her  father,"  nodded  Dorindi 
complacently.  "  She  is  betrothed  to  M'Pazo 
at  a  price  of  fifteen  goats,  all  young  and  all 
fat,  paid  before  the  ceremony.  I  arranged 
the  affair  with  skill  and  cunning,  as  befits 
a  chief." 

"  Such  as  thou  drive  wise  people  mad  ! 
Knowest.thou  not  that  B'Dono  bin  Mororo 
desires  her  ?     And  that  she  watches  him 


with  admiration  ?  Fat  or  lean,  what  are 
the  goats  of  M'Pazo  to  the  wealth  of  B'Dono 
since  he  saved  the  life  of  Salim  bin  Abdul- 
lah ?  "  ^ 

"  Wealth  ?  Wealth  ?  "  Dorindi  tottered 
forward,  his  mouth  agape.  "  What  is  this 
tale  of  wealth,  woman  ?     Speak  !  " 

His  wife's  voice  dropped  to  a  hissing 
whisper.  "  Salim  bin  Abdullah  sends  ''a 
warrior  to  announce  a  gift  to  B'Dono  of  fifty 
goats  and  a  shield.  A  shield  of  polished 
hide,  decorated  with  studs  of  gold,  0  wit- 
less !  "    .  ..;...;■ 

"  Fifty  goats  ?  A  shield  with  golden 
studs  ?  "  The  chief's  eyes  goggled  and  his 
voice  was  awed.  "  And  three  moons  ago 
I  refused  B'Dono  as  a  suitor  for  Evara 
because  of  his  poverty  !  " 

Truth  gradually  sank  home  and  Dorindi 
smote  his  head  and  bellowed  aloud  in  his 
grief  :  "  My  spirit  has  deceived  me  !  Was 
ever  a  man  so  accursed  ?  A  penniless 
hunter  becomes  a  man  of  wealth  in  the 
winking  of  an  eye  and  I  have  scorned  him  ! 
Ai-ee!" 

He  drank  great  gulps  of  pombe  and  rocked 
to  and  fro. 

His  wife  rubbed  salt  in  the  wound.  ''  The 
village  knows  that  Evara  marries  M'Pazo. 
B'Dono  bin  Mororo  will  go  elsewhere.  Thus 
we  lose  a  share  of  his  riches  through  thy 
muddling,  and  our  people  will  mock  their 
chief's  foolishness." 

"  And  my  daughter's  heart  will  break, 
yearning  for  this  wealthy  B'Dono.  Truly 
there  is  a  spell  upon  me,"  said  Dorindi 
mournfully. 

"  The  spell  of  pombe,  maybe  1  "  was  the 
bitter  answer. 

The  jibe  went  unheeded.  "  A  man  of  my 
infinite,  -wit  may  contrive  much  in  two 
moons,"  continued  the  chief  hopefully. 
"  B'Dono  has  not  yet  heard  his  good  for- 
tune ?  " 
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"  The  warrior  must  give  his  message  and 
return  at  once,  by  order  of  Salim.  To-day 
B'Dono  shall  know." 

*'  Ai-ee  !  ''  wailed  Dorindi  afresh.  "  The 
ground  falls  from  beneath  me  !  I  am  in 
a    pit !     Fetch  me  the  messenger,  woman, 


thoughts  buzzed  in  his  brain  like  a  nest  of 
hornets. 

At  last  his  wife  appeared,  and  the  young 
warrior  of  Salim  bin  Abdullah's  bodyguard, 
magnificent  in  a  tall  head-dress  of  scarlet 
feathers  and  glittering  weapons,  stooped  to 


**  •  But  they  are  mine  ! '  protested  B'Dono  stupidly.' 


that  I  may  persuade  him  to  my  will." 
As  his  wife  left  the  hut,  he  dragged 
an  ancient  stool  of  carved  black  wood 
from  the  shadows  and  flung  round  his 
shoulders  the  ceremonial  robe  of  worn 
leopard-skin,  token  of  his  chieftain- 
ship.    Thus  he  waited,  and  his  tormented 


enter  the  hut,  and  the  muscles  rippled  under 
the  polished  bronze  of  his  skin. 

"  Hail  !  "  said  Dorindi  pompously.  "  My 
salutations  to  Salim  bin  Abdullah,  his 
messenger !  Is  it  true  that  B'Dono  bin 
Mororo  gains  fifty  goats  and  a  shield  of  hide, 
gold-studded  ?  " 
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"  'Tis  true  !  "  agreed  the  warrior  stolidly. 
"  The  gifts  will  arrive  by  sundown." 

Cold  shivers  tormented  the  spine  of 
Dorindi.  In  two  short  hours  the  riches  were 
beyond  his  reach  ;  the  thought  was  appal- 
ling.    He  played  for  time. 


"  Bassi  !    Very  well,"  nodded  the  soldier. 

Dorindi  gathered  himself  from  the  stool 
and  tottered  into  the  blinding  white  sunlight 
which  lay  on  the  village.  He  stood  for  a 
moment  uncertainly,  gazing  vaguely  over 
the   expanse    of   brown   huts   and   smoke- 


**  '  I  appeal  to  the  elders  ! '  snapped  Dorindi.     *  The 

contract  was  well  made.     Are  they   my  property  or 

B'Dono's  ?  '" 


"  By  the  dasturi  of  our  tribe,"  he  warned 
solemnly,  "  all  such  announcements  are  made 
at  the  meeting  of  the  sunset  council,  and 
strangers  are  forbidden  at  the  first  discus- 
sions. It  is  not  possible  to  tell  B'Dono 
until  then.  In  thy  haste  to  return,  perhaps 
I  may  be  entrusted  to  make  the  gifts  ?  " 

Dorindi's  aged  and  crafty  heart  missed  a 
beat  while  he  waited  for  the  answer. 

"  Nay  !  "  After  an  eternity  the  warrior 
shook  his  head.  "  That  would  offend  Salim. 
I  must  stay  till  sunset,  then." 

The  chief  groaned  beneath  his  breath. 
*'  Then  you  must  rest  within  my  house  and 
my  woman  .shall  bring  thee  pombe  and  food 
fit  for  warriors  and  great  chiefs.  I  shall 
call  the  elders." 


j  y^^^fdi  *y  /ef»9"f 


begrimed  roofs  which  straggled  along  the 
high  bank  of  the  Ruli  River,  groping  for 
inspiration. 

He  found  none.  In  the  gres^t  square  of 
beaten  red  earth,  towering  above  the  houses, 
stood  the  fig-tree,  harbourage  and  home  of 
the  ancestral  spirits  of  the  Waruli  and  the 
decreed  meeting-place  of  the  council  of 
elders.  There  was  shade  beneath  its  bulk, 
and  Dorindi  walked  deliberately  towards  it, 
his  lips  moving  soundlessly.  Behind  him 
came  the  infant  and  the  jar  of  pombe. 

He  lowered  himself  stiffly  to  the  ground 
and  faced  the  problem  squarely.  Greed 
dominated  his  emotions.  The  herd  meant 
comfort  and  ease  ;  the  gold-enriched  shield 
meant  ceremony  and  stateliness  and  pompous 
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grandeur,  all  tMngs  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
chief  of  an  African  village  whose  poverty 
was  the  inexorable  visitation  of  a  barren 
land. 

But  Dorindi  was  old  and  the  heat  pressed 
heavily  on  him.  He  drank  pombe  to 
stimulate  his  mind,  and  found  that  it 
merely  soothed  his  body  into  a  placid  tran- 
quillity. 

"  Ai-ee  !  "  he  sighed  feebly,  his  chin  droop- 
ing and  his  eyes  half  shut. 

Then  a  figure,  scuttling  across  the  open 
space,  roused  him  with  a  shock. 

"  Awake,  fool !  "  panted  his  wife.  "  In 
an  hour  the  sun  sets,  and  with  the  light 
vanishes  thy  hope  of  acquiring  wealth. 
Hast  found  a  way  ?  " 

"  Leave  men  to  the  schemes  of  men, 
woman  !  "  parried  Dorindi. 

"  So  I  thought !  "  She  came  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter  with  the  directness  of  dis- 
illusion. *'  Grandeur  and  boastings  fill  thy 
head,  like  a  star-gazing  fool  whose  feet  slide 
into  a  pit.  Hark  then,  old  one,  to  a  notion 
which  may  avail !  " 

Dorindi  sat  bolt  upright  and  tilted  his 
head  sideways  to  catch  the  sibilant  whisper 
which  followed. 

"  What  a  woman  !  "  he  chuckled  into  his 
beard  as  she  shuffled  away.  "  Many  times 
have  my  fingers  curved  to  clutch  her 
throat.  Well  that  I  was  generous  and 
refrained  !     I  am  rewarded." 

He  hailed  the  small  boy  almost  benevo- 
lently. "  Hai-ee,  mtoto,  call  me  the  elders  ! 
There  is  a  council  of  great  moment  to  be 
held.  Nay,  then,  leave  the  gourd  behind, 
little  one  !  " 

The  naked  child  departed  importantly  and 
presently  his  clamour  brought  the  old  men, 
slow  as  tortoises  in  the  heat,  from  the  sunny 
nooks.  Dorindi  wriggled  his  back  against 
the  tree-trunk  in  comfortable  preparation 
r.s  they  gathered  in  a  semicircle,  surrounded 
ly  young  warriors  and  the  women  ;  spat 
led  betel- juice  into  the  dust  and  held  up  his 
spear. 

*'  Pay  attention,  council  of  the  Waruli ! 
Of  late  I  have  spoken  often  with  my  spirit, 
who  protects  this  village  from  assaults  and 
violence  and  all  the  schemings  of  our  friends. 
My  spirit  has  warned  me  against  the  marriage 
of  my  daughter  Evara  to  M'Pazo,  saying  that 
her  heart  lies  with  B'Dono  bin  Mororo, 
whom  I,  to  my  sorrow,  rejected  as  a  son-in- 
law  because  of  his  lack  of  wealth." 

The  younger  men  grinned  derisively. 
Their  elders,  to  whom  all  such  matters  had 
become  as  vanities  and  of  little  account, 


drowsed  placidly  in  the  sunshine.     Dorindi 
persisted  doggedly  : 

"My  spirit  reminds  me  that  I  have  out- 
lived four-wives  and  it  would  ill  become  one 
who  has  known  such  happiness,  and  is  a 
chief  of  renown,  to  allow  the  trifling  dowry 
of  fifteen  goats  to  wreck  his  daughter's  hopes. 
Such  a  meanness  would  burn  the  heart  of 
so  generous  a  man  as  myself.  I  wish,  then, 
to  make  a  new  arrangement.     Hear  it !  " 

A  quivering  sigh  of  amazement  ran 
through  the  villagers  like  the  stirring  of  a 
breeze.  Even  the  oldest  councillor,  who 
had  lived  since  seven-mouthed  snakes  swam 
in  the  Kuli  Eiver,  eating  men  and  breathing 
pestilence  on  the  land,  gaped  at  Dorindi 
when  a  neighbour  bawled  the  intelligence: 
into  his  cupped  ear. 

"  I   will  pay  a   fine,"   resumed  Dorindi, 
rising  and  inflating  his  chest.     "  I  will  givo' 
M'Pazo  five  goats  to  release  Evara." 

"  From  thy  herd  of  three,  perhaps  1  " 
scoffed  M'Pazo. 

"  Peace,"  quavered  the  oldest  councillor. 
"  What  then,  chief  ?  " 

"  Then  I  shall  betroth  my  daughter  to  ^ 
B'Dono  bin  Mororo  !     Stand  forth  and  hear 
the  conditions,  B'Dono  !  "  ordered  Dorindi. 

A  muscular  young  warrior,  dressed  in  a 
new  and  handsome  robe  of  leopard-skin,  and' 
bearing  a  spear  which  glittered  like  silver, 
strode  into  the  open  space  and  stood  sheep- 
ishly on  one  leg,  tugging  at  his  ear  in  em- 
barrassed wonder. 

Dorindi  grinned  toothlessly.  "  Truly  a 
mighty  hunter  and  a  handsome  man,  almost 
such  as  myself  in  my  youth  !  Such,  as  I 
w^ell  know,  take  the  eye  of  the  fairest  of 
women.  Hear  then  the  making  of  thy 
betrothal,  B'Dono  bin  Mororo  !  " 

The  youth  blinked  and  nodded. 

"  Thy  poverty  forbids  the  usual  payment 
to  thy  father-in-law.  But  such  a  matter 
disturbs  me  not !  No,  thy  marriage  shall 
take  place  in  two  moons,  if  two  conditions 
are  fulfilled  as  proof  of  thy  worthiness  to 
mate  with  the  daughter  of  a  chief.  The 
first  is  that  thou  shalt  rid  us  of  the  man- 
eating  lion  which  has  harried  the  village, 
since  the  rains.  The  second  is  that  the 
lion,  with  all  other  things  that  thou  shalt 
slay,  or  trap,  or  be  given,  shall  come  to  me 
as  dowry.     Is  that  agreed  ?  " 

"  Eh  ?  "  asked  B'Dono,  in  trance-like 
amazement. 

"  Everything  that  thou  shalt  slay  or  trap, 
everything  that  thou  shalt  be  given,  all 
that  thou  shalt  gain  by  hunting  or  trad- 
ing— these  things  are  my  property,  exactly- 
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as  they  come  to  thee.  Is  it  a  bar- 
gain ?  " 

B'Dono  scratched  his  head  wonderingly. 
Never  had  he  heard  of  such  an  incredible 
generosity,  and  he  looked  at  Dorindi  in 
suspicion.  Then,  in  the  crowd  of  maidens, 
he  saw  Evara. 

The  straight  slimness  of  her  figure,  her 
graceful  movements,  had  long  enchanted 
him.  And  now  her  dark  eyes  met  his  in  a 
slow  look  that  he  had  been  striving  for  many 
days  to  forget. 

His  doubts  of  Dorindi  began  to  vanish 
like  a  river  mist  before  the  sun.  What 
would  he  gain  in  two  moons  ?  The  lion 
certainly,  perhaps  a  few  buck  and  a  leopard 
or  two.  Thus  he  pondered  while  Dorindi 
watched  through  narrowed  eyelids. 

From  the  huts  came  a  quick  distraction. 
A  deep,  impatient  voice  sounded  and  then 
shrill  feminine  expostulations.  Dorindi 
knew  that  high-pitched  scream  very  well. 
Thc'clamour  increased  and  a  high,  feathered 
head-dress  appeared  above  the  crowd.  In  an 
ecstasy  of  panic  the  chief  grasped  B'Dono's 
arm. 

"  My  anxious  heart  can  wait  no  longer, 
B'Dono  !  The  happiness  of  my  child  is  my 
spirit's  desire.  What  is  the  answer  ?  "  he 
demanded,  hopping  on  one  leg  in  his 
impatience. 

B'Dono  saw  Evara  again.  ''  I  agree  !  " 
he  said  happily. 

Dorindi  shouted  aloud  :  "  A  contract  made 
before  the  council  and  therefore  binding  !  " 
Then  he  swung  round  to  confront  the  tall 
figure  who  had  thrust  a  passage  through  the 
villagers.  **  A  stranger!  I  am  Dorindi, 
chief  of  this  village.     Who  are  you  ?  " 

*'  Well  I  know  you  are  Dorindi !  "  growled 
the  warrior  savagely.  "  And  I  am  still  the 
messenger  of  Salim  bin  Abdullah  1  Enough 
of  this  foolery !  Where  is  B'Dono  bin 
Mororo  ?  " 

"  Standing  before  you  !  "  said  Dorindi. 

"  Then,  B'Dono,  I  bring  a  message  from 
.Salim.  In  that  you  saved  his  life,  he  sends 
as  reward  fifty  goats  and  a  shield  of  hide 
studded  with  gold." 

He  made  a  signal  and  the  crowd  fell  apart. 
Three  men  drove  forward  the  herd  and  a 
fourth  brought  the  shield,  wrapped  in  a 
covering.  The  warrior  watched  gravely 
while  it  was  unrolled  and  laid  ceremoniously 
at  the  feet  of  B'Dono  bin  Mororo. 

"  Naw  I  must  go  to  my  own  place,"  he 
announced,  swung  round,  and  was  gone. 

For  a  moment  there  was  dead  silence, 
while  the  meaning  of  this  amazing  happening 


filtered  into  the  minds  of  the  Waruli  ;  then 
broke  out  such  a  clamour  as  had  not  been 
heard  in  the  village  for  years.  Men  shouted, 
and  hysterical  women  strove  to  calm  their 
shrieking  children.  In  a  calm  like  that  in 
the  middle  of  a  whirlwind  stood  Dorindi 
and  B'Dono,  facing  each  other. 

Triumph  and  cunning  twisted  the  chief's 
aged  features  ;  B'Dono  stood  with  hanging 
head,  like  a  bewildered  buffalo. 

Dorindi  held  up  his  spear  and  shouted 
for  stillness. 

"  It  hath  been  well  done  !  "  he  crowed. 
"  My  spirit  implored  me  that  I,  as  a  man 
of  generosity  and  a  chief,  should  take  for 
son-in-law  a  penniless  hunter.  And  I,  in 
my  magnificence,  obeyed.  See  how  swiftly 
comes  the  reward  !  Fifty  goats  and  a  shield 
are  gained  by  B'Dono  bin  Mororo,  and  these, 
by  his  contract,  he  gives  to  me.  Truly 
my  goodness  is  rewarded  !  " 

"  But  they  are  mine  !  "  protested  B'Dono 
stupidly. 

"I  appeal  to  the  elders !  "  snapped 
Dorindi.  "  The  contract  was  well  made. 
Are  they  my  property  or  B'Dono's  ?  " 

The  eldest  of  the  council  absorbed  the 
problem,  frowningly,  and  conferred  with  his 
fellows. 

"  The  council  says,"  he  quavered  at  last, 
"  that  B'Dono  shall  give  the  present  to 
Dorindi,  to  keep  his  contract  according  to 
the  dasturi  of  the  Waruli.  The  things  are 
Dorindi's." 

B'Dono  heard  dully.  He  was  big  and 
muscular  and  simple  of  soul,  and  his  simple 
soul  was  hurt.  To  a  hunter  the  goats  were 
foolish  animals,  unworthy  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  man  who  had  slain  his  lion  single- 
handed.  But  the  shield  was  a  thing  of 
beauty,  perfectly  fashioned  and  ornamented 
with  an  elaborate  design. 

He  approached  slowly,  with  hypnotised 
eyes,  and  rubbed  his  fingers  on  the  smooth 
perfection  of  the  hide,  touching  the  studs 
one  by  one. 

"  A  man  could  do  fine  deeds  with  that !  " 
he  sighed.  "  There  is  room  for  the  record- 
ing of  a  lifetime's  fighting  on  it !  " 

*'  Nay !  "  Dorindi  held  up  a  dignified  hand. 
"  This  shield  is  no  common  weapon  for 
common  fighting.  It  will  be  preserved  and 
handed  to  my  children's  children  as  a  token 
of  their  grandsire's  greatness.  It  is  for  use 
on  occasions  of  state  ;  yet,  perhaps,  if  that 
day  shall  come,  I  may  lead  my  warriors 
into  battle,  bearing  this  shield  as  an 
encouragement  to  them  and  a  warning  to 
my  enemies." 

LL 
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"  Tcheh  !  "  grunted  B'Dono  in  disgust. 

''And  the  goats!  A  fine  herd?  Well 
Salim  bin  Abdullah  knows  that  a  present 
to  another  chief  should  be  of  befitting 
quality  !  " 

"  He  steals  not  only  your  property,  but 
the  credit  as  well,  that  crocodile,"  grumbled 
M'Eobo,  the  friend  of  B'Dono.  *'  Soon  he 
will  have  a  fine  tale  of  how  he  rescued  Salim 
from  a  hundred  raging  leopards  !  " 

''  Ho  !  B'Dono  !  Is  it  fitting  that  young 
men  should  idle  while  there  is  hunting  to 
do  ?     That  lion  is  still  uncaught !  " 

With  this  final  shot  the  jubilant  Dorindi 
thrust  his  arm  into  the  loops  of  the 
shield,  swaggering  with  a  certain  lopsided 
dignity.  His  wife  hovered  on  the  edge  of 
the  herd,  her  lips  compressed  in  an  effort 
to  restrain  her  seething  irritation.  The  chief 
saw  her. 

"  Woman  !  "  he  bawled.  "  Kill  me  a  fat 
kid  from  the  herd.  The  chief  of  the  Waruli 
would  eat !  "  He  turned  to  B'Dono.  "  Do 
thy  hunting  well,  B'Dono.  Kemember  that 
thou  art  now  the  future  son-in-law  of  me, 
Dorindi.  See  that  thy  deeds  are  a  credit 
to  my  house  !  " 

Agape  with  wonder,  the  whole  village 
watched  as  he  limped  across  the  village 
square  to  his  house,  one  shoulder  dipping 
beneath  the  weight  of  the  magnificent  shield. 
•  "  Mshenzi  !  The  blackguard  !  "  breathed 
M'Robo. 

The  chief's  wife  followed  him  fearfully. 
"  Woman  !  "  he  said  sharply  as  they  entered 
the  hut.  "  Hand  me  the  gourd  of  pombe 
that  I  see  in  the  corner  !  "  He  tipped  it  up, 
drank,  and  handed  it  back  with  an  imperial 
gesture. 

"  Who  now,"  he  asked  with  cutting 
sarcasm,  "  is  chief  of  the  half-wits  ?  Who 
is  a  toad  ?  Could  the  matter  have  been 
better  contrived  ?  Bring  more  pombe  and 
slay  that  goat,  that  I  may  eat.  Hasten, 
woman  !  " 

And  his  wife  obeyed,  humbly. 

IL 

It  was  morning.  With  four  of  his  friends 
B'Dono  bin  Mororo  left  the  village  and 
scrambled  down  into  the  dried  bed  of  the 
Ruli  River,  searching  for  a  quiet  place  in 
which  to  discuss  the  affair. 

"  Did  you  observe,"  asked  M'Robo,  squat- 
ting against  a  flat  rock,  *'  that  this  warrior 
said  he  was  still  the  messenger  of  Salim  ? 
Still  the  messenger  !  That  snake  Dorindi 
had  already  spoken   with  him.     The  plot 


was  well  laid,  and  you,  B'Dono,  had  not 
wit  enough  to  see  it !  " 

;' Tcheh!"  said  B'Dono  testily.  "The 
thing  is  done." 

"  But  we  shall  demand  that  the  betrothal 
be  broken  and  the  things  given  back," 
persisted  M'Robo. 

"  To  what  profit  ?  "  demanded  B'Dono. 
"  I  shall  lose  Evara." 

"  With  fifty  goats  and  a  shield  of  hide, 
what  is  Evara  ?  "  His  friend  spat  scorn- 
fully.  "  A  warrior  so  equipped  may  take 
his  choice  of  the  maidens." 

"  My  choice  would  be  Evara,  and  her  I 
should  not  get,"  said  B'Dono  decisively, 
thereby  confessing  how  thoroughly  the  wiles 
of  Dorindi  had  entrapped  him. 

"  Truly  you  are  bewitched !  "  argued 
M'Robo  heatedly.  "  He  sits  in  his  hut  like 
a  crocodile  amongst  the  mud,  that  Dorindi. 
Then  snap  !  and  such  fools  as  you  are  cheated 
and  undone !  " 

"  Even  so,  I  shall  get  Evara  !  " 

M'Robo  stared  at  his  friend  in  pitying 
silence  and  they  fell  to  brooding. 

The  hours  passed.  The  sun  rose  high  and 
the  narrow,  rocky  river-bed  became  a  blister^ 
ing  inferno  of  reflected  heat.  The  air  hung 
in  quivering  waves  between  the  walls  of 
gleaming  stone,  and  even  the  droning  insects 
seemed  to  have  deserted  the  place  for  cooler 
shades,  yet  B'Dono  sat  immobile,  his  chin 
propped  in  one  palm.  He  was  a  man  of 
action  and  plotting  was  foreign  to  his  nature^ 
so  he  thought  slowly. 

But  at  length  his  slow  smile  startled  his 
friends. 

"  We  may  yet  pull  the  stool  of  self- 
satisfaction  from  under  Dorindi,"  he  re- 
marked. "  Let  us  go  after  that  eater  of 
men  ;  even  a  hunter's  wits  may  be  of  some 
use." 

''  Good  !  "  said  M'Robo  dryly,  and  rose. 

They  travelled  fast,  despite  the  weight  of 
their  weapons,  along  the  bank  of  the  river 
to  the  low  foothills  where,  according  to 
rumour,  the  lion  lived  amongst  the  rocks. 
Twining  thorn-scrub  tore  their  limbs  as 
they  passed,  red  dust  drifted  into  their  lungs 
and  made  their  eyes  smart,  yet  B'Dono's 
anger  against  Dorindi  drove  him  onwards, 
heedless  of  fatigue. 

At  sunset  they  made  camp  and  ate 
mealies  ;  when  the  others  were  wrapped  in 
their  blankets  and  asleep,  B'Dono  bin 
Mororo  stayed  awake,  alive  to  all  the  myriad 
sounds  of  the  bush  which  hemmed  them  in. 
The  moon  rose.  From  the  far  distance  came 
a  short,  hiccoughing  roar.     The  youth  rose 
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upright,  his  muscles  tense.  His  eyes  closed 
as  he  traced  in  his  mind  the  devious  route 
of  the  hunting  beast. 

"  Travelling  north,"  he  decided.  "  And 
always  between  the  hills  and  the  river." 

Until  dawn  he  listened,  shivering  in  the 
night  mist,  yet  gaining  knowledge  with  every 
passing  hour.  When  the  first  grey  light 
showed  the  trees  like  misshapen  ghosts  on 
the  hill-side,  he  let  the  blanket  slide  from 
his  shoulders,  gathered  up  his  spears,  and 
slid  noiselessly  into  the  bush. 

The  level  red  rays  of  the  sunrise  dazzled 
his  eyes  as  he  climbed  a  high  rock  and 
flattened  himself  against  the  very  crest. 
Down  below,  the  bush  stretched  out  like  a 
sea,  with  here  and  there  an  island  of  reddish 
rock. 

He  shaded  his  eyes  and  watched.  Then  he 
leant  forward.  Against  the  rocks  he  saw  a 
tawny  shape,  moving  with  a  leisurely  grace, 
head  down,  slipping  along  close  to  the  con- 
cealing cliff.  It  reached  a  tangle  of  stones, 
leapt  confidently  from  one  to  another  and 
suddenly  vanished  from  view. 

"  Full  fed  and  going  to  sleep,"  thought 
B'Dono.  "  An  old  lion  and  a  wily.  I  must 
find  his  drinking-place." 

When  he  judged  the  beast  to  have 
settled,  he  returned  to  the  river-bed  and 
worked  up-stream,  his  short  spear,  sharpened 
to  a  razor  edge  and  glittering  in  the  sun- 
shine, held  ready  to  strike.  But  he  encoun- 
tered nothing  and  soon  reached  a  pool. 

Kound  its  edges  were  spoor,  the  broad 
marks  of  the  lion's  pads  in  the  sand.  And 
in  the  steep  bank  opposite  were  fresh  claw- 
marks,  where  the  heavy  beast  had  descended. 
B'Dono  had  all  the  information  he  wanted. 

Two  hours  later,  panting,  he  dropped  into 
the  shade  of  a  meagre  thorn-tree  beside  his 
friends  and  drank  thirstily  from  a  gourd. 

"  There  is  work  to  do  !  "  he  announced. 
"  I  have  found  the  beast  and  his  drinking- 
place.     To-night  we  shall  catch  him." 

"  Ai-ee !  Surely  the  loss  of  the  shield 
has  addled  your  wits,"  grumbled  M'Robo. 
"  Trap  a  man-eater  like  a  craven  hysena  ! 
You  are  mad !  Let  us  slay  the  beast  and 
give  the  reeking  hide  to  the  warrior,  thy 
father-in-law." 

"  Let  us  make  the  cage  !  "  said  B'Dono 
firmly. 

They  set  to  work.  They  cut  down  and 
trimmed  small  trees,  binding  them  into 
squares  of  trellis-work  with  the  tough  vines 
which  grew  against  the  great  banyan  trees. 
These  they  lashed  together  and  bound  again 
with  vines  until  they  formed  a  box,  so  firm 


that  all  their  strength  could  scarcely  cause 
it  to  creak. 

"  Such  a  trap  would  hold  a  full-grown 
rhinoceros,"  said  B'Dono  when  they  had 
done.  "  Now  there  remains  but  a  small 
matter — to  tempt  the  beast  to  enter." 

"  We  need  a  fat  kid  for  bait,"  suggested 
M'Robo. 

"  I  know  of  something  better  than  that," 
said  B'Dono.  "  A  way  of  catching  lions 
that  needs  men  and  the  skill  of  hunters. 
Let  us  carry  this  cage  to  the  pool.  Time 
is  short." 

The  journey  was  hard.  Poles  were  thrust 
through  the  framework  at  each  corner,  and 
the  young  men  toiled  in  the  full  heat  of 
a  blazing  afternoon  as  they  carried  it  along 
the  rocky  bed  of  the  Ruli  River. 

Close  to  the  drinking-pool  the  bank  over- 
hung, washed  out  by  the  swirling  floods  of 
the  rainy  season,  and  just  beneath  it  B'Dono 
placed  the  cage.  Long  thongs  ran  from  the 
opened  lid  and  round  the  trunks  of  trees, 
so  that  a  concealed  watcher  could  close  it 
with  a  single  tug. 

"  And  the  bait,  B'Dono  ?  "  asked  M'Robo. 

"  Spear  me  a  buck,  so  that  the  smell  of 
blood  may  attract  him.  The  bait  shall  be 
myself — the  brute  has  a  taste  for  men's  flesh. 
I  must  tempt  him  into  hasty  action." 

"  Ai-ee  !  Truly  thou  art  mad  !  "  protested 
M'Robo,  departing. 

The  sun  was  reddening  and  dropping 
slowly.  The  evening  breeze  freshened  in 
cool  puffs  ;  from  the  low  ground  came  the 
croaking  of  myriad  frogs,  and  somewhere  a 
hunting  beast  gave  tongue.  B'Dono  bin 
Mororo  examined  the  trap  again,  examined 
the  bush-path  down  which  the  beast  would 
come,  and  was  at  length  satisfied. 

Presently  came  M'Robo,  carrying  the  buck 
he  had  slain. 

"  If  this  fails,  we  must  kill  the  lion  and 
Dorindi  will  mock  me  for  ever  from  behind 
the  shield.  That  must  not  be,  M'Robo," 
warned  B'Dono.  "Give  nle  the  buck  and 
hide  in  the  bush.  When  the  beast  enters  the 
cage — pull,  and  quickly  !  " 

"Of  a  certainty,"  said  the  obedient 
M'Robo. 

B'Dono  smeared  blood  on  his  hands  and 
arms,  and  flung  the  carcase  into  the  river- 
bed. Carefully  he  chose  a  place  on  the 
extreme  edge  of  the  bank,  testing  the  firm- 
ness of  the  ground,  and  took  up  his  position, 
half  kneeling.  His  short,  broad-bladed 
hunting  spear  was  his  only  weapon. 

The  darkness  gathered  swiftly  and  the 
stars  appeared  over  his  head.     In  the  chill 
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he    remained    motionless,    shivering,    while 
thoughts  of  doubt  began  to  assail  him. 

*'  This  is  a  weary  business,  playing  bait 
to  a  lion,"  he  muttered  beneath  his  breath. 
"  But  better  that  I  should  be  slain  than 
have  to  endure  the  mockery  of  Dorindi. 
Ai-ee  !     I  wish  it  were  well  over  !  " 

Then  his  body  grew  taut.  Somewhere 
along  the  bush-path  there  was  a  rustling, 
faint  as  the  stirring  of  leaves.  He  shut  his 
eyes,  the  better  to  listen.  It  might  be  an 
incautious  buck,  or  it  might  be  .  .  . 

Something  stole  into  view  round  the  bend, 
a  darker  smudge  against  the  shadows.  He 
discerned  the  outline  of  a  massive  head 
and  shoulders.  In  imagination  he  saw  the 
twitching  nostrils,  the  distended  eyes,  as  the 
lion  peered  towards  him,  head  outstretched 
in  suspicion. 

B'Dono's  lips  were  compressed  and  every 
muscle  of  his  lithe  body  braced  to  spring. 
The  lion  came  on,  moving  with  a  rippling, 
noiseless  motion  ;  then  he  sank  to  earth 
and  the~  hunter  heard  the  swishing  of  the 
dry' grass  as  his  tail  swept  slowly  from  side 
to  side. 

.'V  Quick,  brute  !  "  thought  B'Dono  desper- 
ately. 

As  if  in  answer  came  a  growl,  which  rose 
in  intensity  to  a  vicious  snarl.  The  lion 
meant  to  attack.  He  rose,  came  forward 
at  a  lurching  trot ;  then  his  pace  quick- 
ened.   . 

'  B'Dono  drew  a  long  breath  through^  his 
nostrils  and  cursed  the  excitement  which 
tightened  his  throat  in  a  choking  grip.  His 
body  grew  tense.'  The  lion  came  on  at  a 
gallop,  paused  for  an  imperceptible  instant 
in  his  stride  as  though  to  steady  himself. 
Then  he  sprang. 

The  hunter  yelled  aloud  and  leaped  to  one 
side.  A  pa;w  flashed  close  to  his  head.  The 
curved  talons  caught  his  shoulder.  The  skin 
ripped  as  he  pitched  headlong  on  the  edge  of 
the  cage,  the  beast  astride  his  body.  His 
hand  grasped  the  shaggy  mane  convulsively 
and  they  pitched  together  into  the  trap. 

For  a  space  of  seconds  they  lay  motionless, 
stunned ;  then  B'Dono,  inspired  by  the 
energy  of  panic,  tore  himself  free  and  flung 
himself  over  the  edge.  Blindly  he  snatched 
at  the  lid  as  the  beast  reared  to  follow.  The 
thing  fell.  A  wicked  snarl,  the  sound  of 
rending  claws,  and  he  knew  that  the  lion 
was  trapped. 

"  Quick,  M'Robo  !  "  he  shouted.  "  Fas- 
ten the  lid  !  " 

Through  the  loops  of  vine  branches  and  the 
lid  they  thrust  stout  poles  and  bound  them 


fast  with  thongs,  oblivious  of  the  fury  which 
raged  and  tore  at  the  bars. 

"  Let  him  fight !  "  panted  B'Dono.  "  He 
will  be  the  quieter  to  carry  to-morrow.  At 
dawn  we  shall  trek,  so  that  my  father-in-law 
may  not  be  disappointed  of  his  present. 
Let  us  sleep  !  " 

III. 

DoEiNDi,  chief  of  the  village,  was  alone  in 
his  hut.  He  lay  stretched  on  his  bed,  the 
shield  at  his  side,  and  his  thin  beard  moved 
gently  as  he  dreamed  pleasant  dreams.  His 
wife  was  tending  his  herd  in  the  shamba 
beyond  the  village.  It  was  a  time  of  exquisite 
peace. 

A  low  growl  awoke  him.  He  sat  upright 
lazily  to  hurl  a  stream  of  blistering  invective 
at  the  disturber  of  his  rest  ;  then  his  body 
stiffened. 

''  Ho  !  Awake,  Dorindi !  "  said  B'Dono 
bin  Mororo. 

Dorindi  blinked.  Thrust  half-way  through 
the  doorway  was  a  low  contraption  of  inter- 
laced branches  and  vines,  from  which  came 
again  that  sound  of  snarling  fury. 

"  What  is  this  ?  "  he  demanded  with 
dignity.  **  Is  a  chieftain's  sleep  to  be  broken 
by  the  imbecilities  of  a  foolish  hunter  ?  " 

"  I  have  fulfilled  the  second  part  of  my 
bargain,"  said  B'Dono  calmly.  "  This  is 
the  lion  who  eats  men."  .,,.  ^j 

"  Eh  ?  "     Dorindi  picked  up  the   gourd./ 
Squinting  over  the  edge  as  he  gulped  jpomhe, 
he  saw  that  B'Dono  was  outside  the  hut, 
leaning  on  the  cage,  and  behind  him  were 
all  the  village. 

"  To  come  to  you  as  dowry,"  explained 
the  hunter.  "That  was  the  contract  ?  " 
He  turned  to  the  councillors. 

"  So  it  was  agreed  !     We  were  witnesses." . 

Dorindi  rose  in  his  dignity.  *'  Slay  me  the 
beast.     His  hide  will  suffice  !  " 

B'Dono  shook  his  head.  *'  Nay.  ^  Every- 
thing I  should  receive,  everything  I  should 
slay  or  capture,  was  to  be  given  to  thee 
exactly  as  I  found  it.  But  there  was  no 
mention  of  things  I  make  with  my  own 
hands.     Therefore  this  cage  is  mine  !  " 

"  True,  the  cage  is  thine  !  "  confirmed  the 
elders. 

''  So  I  give  thee  the  lion,  but  not  the  cage." 
The  hunter  began  to  fumble  with -the  thongs 
of  the  lid.     "  Take  him,  Dorindi !  " 

Slow  trickles  of  sweat  ran  down^the  chief's 
lank  jaws.  "  Stay  !  "  he  quavered.  "  Shall 
a  furious  beast  be  loosed  on  a  chief  in  his 
house  ?  Slay  him,  B'Dono,  or  the  betrothal 
is  ended  !  " 
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^  B'Dono  turned  to  the  council :  "  Hear 
him  !  Has  he  not  taken  my  shield  and  fifty 
goats  ?     Can  he  now  withdraw  ?  " 

The  elders,  out  in  the  sunshine,  conferred 
together  with  great  deliberation,  for  tribal 
law  was  not  lightly  to  be  settled.  Pro  and 
con  they  argued  it,  while  the  lion  lashed 
himself  into  a  temper  and  Dorindi  cast  eyes 
about  his  hut,  looking  for  some  breach  in  the 


"  Tchah  !  "  interrupted  Dorindi.  *'  Now 
I  see  that  this  hunter  is  unfit  to  be  son-in-law 
to  a  chief.  He  is  mshenzi — a  bushman  !  I 
declare  the  betrothal  ended.  Remove  this 
beasc,  B'Dono  !  " 

Dorindi,  swaying  slightly  on  his  straddled 
legs,  delivered  this  speech  with  an  air  of 
great  dignity,  and  grimaced  warningly  at 
the  aged  councillor  for  silence.     But  the  old 
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*"  Ho  !  Awake,  Dorindi  !'  said  B'Dono 
bin  Mororo.  Dorindi  blinked.  Thrust 
half-way  through  the  doorway  was  a  low 
contraption  of  interlaced  branches  and 
vines,  from  which  came  again  that  sound 
of  snarling  fury." 


wall  through  which  he  might  escape.  There 
was  none.  The  doorway  was  completely 
blocked  by  the  cage  and  the  broad  shoulders 
of  B'Dono  bin  Mororo. 

"  Vanity  !  "  wailed  the  chief.  "  My  house 
is  fine,  too  fine.  Better  a  decaying  hut 
through  which  I  could  force  a  way  !  " 

He  drained  the  gourd  of  pombe  at  a 
draught  and  felt  a  wave  of  fresh  courage 
running  through  his  veins.  With  an  un- 
certain swagger  he  buckled  on  his  shield, 
picked  up  his  spear,  and  faced  the  multitude. 

The  eldest  of  the  council  approached. 
**  The  council  says  that  the  argument  must 
stand,"  he  droned.    "  The  council  says  .  •  ." 


man,      having 

seized    on    the 

idea,  was  loth 

to    let    it    go. 

Moreover,     his 

weak  eyes  mis-  ^• 

took  the  grimace  for  a  smile  of  approval. 

So  he  continued  :  "  Nay,  Dorindi.  Since 
B'Dono  has  fulfilled  his  bond,  the  contract 
cannot  be  broken.     So  says  dasturi" 

B'Dono  tugged  at  the  thongs.  "  When  I 
lift  this  lid,  Dorindi,  the  beast  will  spring 
forth.     Kill  him  !  " 

"  Hold  !  "  quavered  Dorindi.     "  Hold  !  " 

"  It  is  a  simple  matter  !  "  urged  the  eldest 
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councillor.  "  In  thy  young  days,  so  we  have 
heard  from  thy  tales,  thou  hast  slain  many 
lions,  big  as  elephants  and  fierce  as  lightning. 
Slay  this  little  one,  Dorindi,  and  end  the 
matter !  " 

The  chieftain  rocked  on  his  heels  and  the 
sky  grew  dark.  Outside  he  heard  his  wife's 
acid  tones  ;  the  excited  villagers  crowded 
closer  to  see  the  proceedings,  and  the  lion 
roared. 

"  0  woe  !  0  sorrow  !  In  mine  old  age 
I  am  doomed  to  die  from  the  teeth  of  a  raging 
brute  !  "  he  moaned  to  himself. 

Then  a  smile  broke  out  over  the  features 
of  B'Dono  bin  Mororo.  The  astounded  chief 
stared,  blinked,  and  stared  again. 

"  There  is  yet  another  way,  Dorindi," 
said  the  hunter,  and  his  voice  was  honey 
smooth.  "  Provided  that  the  contract 
stands,  and  thou  agree  to  my  marriage  with 
Evara  forthwith,  matters  may  be  settled 
in  friendship  between  us." 

*'  I  agree  !  "  gasped  Dorindi.  "  I  agree  ! 
I  admire  thee,  B'Dono,  for  a  mighty  hunter 
and  a  man  of  generosity,  second  only  to 
myself  in  this  tribe  !  What  is  in  thy  mind, 
friend  ?  " 

"  Dorindi  agrees  !  "  chorused  the  crowd, 
and  the  words  were  a  comfort  to  Evara, 
trembling  amongst  the  maidens. 

"  I  might  sell  thee  the  cage,"  suggested 
B'Dono  softly. 

"  Agreed !  I  will  give  two  goats,  fine 
goats  !  " 

"  For  a  cage  like  this,  which  holds  death 
itself  from  thy  throat  ?  "  The  reminder 
made  Dorindi  shiver.     "  Nay  !  " 

"  Three  goats  ?  Four  ?  "  The  chief 
made  a  magnificent  gesture.  "  Then, 
B'Dono,  to  thee  I  shall  give  five  goats  !  " 

The  hunter  shrugged  his  shoulders  coldly. 
"  Thy  notions  are  foolish  !  Let  me  state 
a  price."  He  paused  for  a  moment.  *'  It 
will  be  .  .  .  forty  goats,  and  the  shield  with 
golden  studs." 

"  Ai-ee !  "  Dorindi  wailed  in  horror. 
"  Forty  goats  and  the  shield  ?  But  I  paid 
M'Pazo  five  goats  for  breaking  his  betrothal 
to  Evara.     Consider  that,  B'Dono  !  " 

"  And  still  there  are  five  remaining. 
These  I  will  leave  to  thee,  Dorindi,  not  as 
dowry  for  thy  daughter,  who,  I  agree,  is 
beyond  price,  but  as  a  token  of  my  love  for 
thee  !  " 

B'Dono  delivered  the  sentiment  with  a 


fervour  worthy  of  the  chief  himself,  but  the 
time  was  ill-chosen  and  Dorindi  missed  the 
fine  flavour  of  it.  He  sank  upon  his  knees,, 
took  a  handful  of  ashes  from  the  dead  fire 
and  rubbed  them  on  his  head. 

"  And  the  shield  ?     Also  the  shield  ?  "  he. 
moaned. 

"  Also    the    shield,"    repeated    B'Dono. . 
"  It,  with  the  two-score  goats,  is  to  be  handed 
to  me  before  the  cage  is  moved.     Long  have^ 
I  known  thee,  Dorindi !  " 

Dorindi  seized  the  pombe  gourd,  found  it 
empty,  and  hurled  it  into  a  corner.  "  What 
a  son-in-law  !  "  he  screamed.  "  A  penniless 
hunter  with  the  greed  of  a  thousand  hyaenas  ! 
My  heart  breaks  !  " 

"  Then  it  is  settled  ?  "  asked  B'Dono 
laconically. 

''  Take  the  shield  !  "  The  chief  flung  it 
across  the  cage.  *'  My  wife  will  bring  the 
goats !  Wealth  has  left  me !  Take  it, 
snake  !  " 

"  The  council  hears  that  I  am  still  to  marry 
Evara  ?  "  asked  B'Dono  formally,  as  his 
friends  began  to  remove  the  beast. 

"  We  are  witnesses ! "  confirmed  the 
eldeis. 


The  wife  of  Dorindi  came  to  the  hut  in 
search  of  her  husband.  *'  0  schemer !  " 
she  shrilled.  "  0  magnificent  chief  who 
could  cheat  B'Dono  of  his  riches  !  0  lump 
of  mud  !  " 

*'  Woman,"  protested  Dorindi,  "  we 
have  yet  five  goats  left.  They  will  breed. 
In  a  year  or  two  we  shall  be  rich  !  " 

"  0  witless  !  Hast  forgotten  that  in  thy 
grandeur  thou  hast  eaten  goat's  flesh  every 
day  ?  Four  of  those  goats  have  gone  down 
thy  skinny  gullet,  old  crocodile  !  Only  one 
remains,  an  old  he-goat,  so  rank  that  even 
thou  must  choke  on  his  flesh  !  " 

The  jaws  of  the  aged  Dorindi  fell  apart. 
"  It  is  true,"  he  confessed.  "  I  have  eaten 
well." 

"  And  now  thou  shalt  starve,  for  a  lesson, 
0  scheming  ape  with  the  brain  of  a  tortoise  !  " 

**  Boy,  bring  pombe,''  almost  pleaded  the 
chief. 

He  drank  deeply,  disregarding  the  mourn- 
ing of  his  wife,  then  bound  a  blanket  about 
his  head  for  a  sign  of  illness.  Crawling  to 
his  bed,  he  sighed  thrice  and  turned  his  face 
to  the  wall. 
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WINTER  SPORTS 
*    IN  CANADA    ^ 

®  By  F.  G.  BAILEY 

PJiQtograpJis  reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the  Canadian  National  Bailways, 


MANY  Europeans  thinking  of  Canada 
in  winter  conjure  up  a  desolate 
picture  of  ice  and  snow,  dead  trees, 
frozen  water-taps  and  shivering  people  with 
frost-bitten  faces  and  "  nipped  "  toes.  To 
them  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  people 
manage  to  survive  their  winters  remains  one 
of  the  eternal  mysteries.  They  believe  that 
to  venture  outside  the  house  between  the 
end  of  October  and  the  first  of  March  the 
Canadian  must  bundle  up  in  woollen  under- 
wear and  coats  of  fur,  cover  his  hands  with 
heavy  mittens,  fur  preferred,  and  his  head 
with  a  grotesque -looking  cap  with  flaps 
coming  down  over  the  ears. 

Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  Canadians, 
and,  in  fact,  visitors  from  other  countries  who 
find  themselves  in  Canada  during  the  winter 
months,  thoroughly  enjoy  the  cold  weather, 
glorying  in  the  sparkling  freshness  of  the 
season.  They  have  little  desire  to  hug  the 
fire,  but  prefer  instead  to  go  out  of  doors  and 


take  part  in  many  of  the  winter  sports  for 
which  Canada  is  famous.  There  is  little 
inducement  to  stay  indoors  on  a  day  when 
the  sun  is  shining  high  in  the  heavens  or  on 
an  evening)  when  the  full  moon  casts  a 
romantic  glow  on  snow-carpeted  hills — a  true 
description  of  an  average  Canadian  winter 
day  and  many  a  winter  evening. 

Such  cold,  crisp,  invigorating  winter  days 
as  Canadians  experience  every  year  hold  a 
potent  appeal  to  young  and  old,  and  few  can 
resist  the  call  of  the  out  of  doors.  The  young 
take  to  their  skis  and  snow-shoes,  or  hie 
them  to  their  favourite  toboggan  slide,  while 
the  middle-aged  and  even  old  people  delight 
in  long  tramps  over  the  crisp  surface  of  the 
frozen  earth. 

To  imagine  that  the  Canadian  winter  is 
not  cold  is  to  be  mistaken.  The  thermo- 
meter does  drop,  on  some  occasions,  almost 
out  of  sight ;  yet  on  an  average  day,  pro- 
vided  one   is  properly  clothed,  there  is  no 
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need  to  feel  the  cold. 
Many  young  people  in 
Montreal  spend  days  in 
the  open  air,  bareheaded, 
wearing  light  underwear 
and  garbed  in  bright 
sweaters  and  riding- 
breeches.  Some  have  even 
passed  the  winter  wearing 
nothing  heavier  than  cot- 
ton for  under-clothing. 
The  fact  that  the  cold 
does  not  penetrate  unless 
the  wind  be  blowing  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Canadian  air  in 
winter-time  is  dry. 

To  the  Canadian,  winter 
is  not  a  time  of  dull, 
drizzly  weather,  but  rather 
of  bright  sunshine,  fresh 
days  and  much  happi- 
ness. The  amount  of  sun- 
shine enjoyed  in  Eastern  Canada  during 
the  winter  is  often  remarked  on  by  visi- 
tors, and  the  intensity  of  the  sun's  rays 
seems  to  be  increased  through  reflection 
from  the  white  carpet  which  the  snow  spreads 
over  the  whole  countryside.  In  the  early 
spring,  when  signs  of  summer  begin  to 
appear,  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  the  daytime 
slowly  melts  the  snow  on  the  trees,  when 


FISHING    THROUGH    THE    ICE   ON    THE   BLANC   BEC   TRAIL. 


MOUNTAIN    CLIMBING   IN    THE    SNOW   AT   JASPER   NATIONAL  PARK,   IN   THE 
CANADIAN   ROCKIES. 


evening  comes  again  the  water  freezes,  and 
in  the  morning  the  trees  present  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  sights  in  nature.  Every  twig 
is  covered  with  a  thin,  fine  coating  of  ice,  and 
small  icicles  hang  at  the  end  of  every  bough, 
presenting  a  spectacle  such  as  might  be 
expected  only  in  Fairyland. 

In  addition  to  the  natural  beauty  which 
every  part  of  Canada  possesses  during  the 
winter  months,  there  are  winter  sports  and 
events,  many  of  which  are  peculiar  to  certain 
areas.  The  maritime  provinces  of  Ontario 
and  Quebec  have  their  snow-shoeing  and  the 
latter  her  annual  winter  carnival,  with 
tobogganing  on  the  famous  terrace  ;  Mon- 
treal and  Toronto  their  ski-ing  and  annual 
ski-jumping  competitions ;  Toronto  also  has 
its 'ice-boating  on  the  lake,  and  the  prairies 
their  Dog  Derbys.  British  Columbia  has  her 
world-renowned  ski  meet  at  Revelstoke. 

But  it  is  in  Montreal  that  the  Canadian  win- 
ter season  reaches  its  height.  The  city  is  now 
beginning  to  capitalise  its  winter  attractions 
and  to  advertise  them  all  over  North  Amer- 
ica, with  the  result  that  each  winter  sees  an 
increasing  number  of  tourists  from  many 
parts  of  the  North  American  Continent,  for 
the  city  has  much  to  offer.  Historic  Mount 
Royal,  which  towered  above  the  Indian 
village  of  Hochelage  in  Jacques  Cartier's 
time,  now  stands  sentinel  over  the  greatest 
city  of  the  Dominion.  In  addition,  it  con- 
stitutes a  natural  pleasure-ground  within 
easy  reach  of  all  the  inhabitants.  It  is  left 
virtually  as  Nature  made  it  and  it  is  easily 
approached  from  nearly  every  section  of  the 
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city.  An  ideal  place  for  picnics  in  summer, 
Mount  Eoyal  is  even  more  popular  during 
the  winter,  and  thither  flock  thousands  of 
office  workers  and  visitors  seeking  the  fresh- 
ness and  freedom  of  the  open  air  on  snow- 
shoes  and  skis.  No  automobiles,  are  allowed 
on  the  mountain,  and  the  only  vehicles  to  be 
met  are  a  few  old  horse-drawn  sleighs,  the 
horses'  harness  covered  with  tinkling  bells 
and  the  passengers  warmly  bundled  in 
buffalo  robes.  At  5.30  in  the  evening  the 
street-cars  which  run  along  the  base  of  the 
mountain  are  thronged  with  boys  and  girls 
gaily  garbed  and  carrying  skis.  The  young 
people  go  on  to  the  mountain,  don  their  skis 
and  spend  the  evening  gliding  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  snow,  most  of  the  time  by  the 
light  of  the  moon.  Others  proceed  to  the 
toboggan  slide,  which  runs  from  the  top  of 
the  mountain  down  a  steep  incline  and  then 
for  half  a  mile  along  the 
level.  This  slide  is  made  J  .  \ 
of  ice  and,  when  condi- 
tions are  right,  permits 
the  attainment  of  terrific 
speed  on  the  downward 
journey.  On  less  precipit- 
ous slopes  young  children 
have  their  own  private 
toboggans.  Other  spots 
nearly  level  provide  excel- 
lent practice -ground  for 
inexperienced  skiers. 

In  Montreal  the  ski  has 
definitely  supplanted  the 
Bnow-shoe  in  popularity, 
and  while  in  some  mari- 
time villages  it  is  a  popu- 
lar  saying   that    children 


can  swim  as  soon  as  they 
can  walk,  here  they  take 
to  skis  while  they  are 
still  unsteady  on  their 
feet.  The  result  is  that 
thousands  of  young  boys 
and  girls  are  really  ex- 
perts in  the  pastime.  Not 
only  on  the  mountain 
itself  is  ski-ing  practised, 
but  in  the  Laurentian 
Hills  to  the  south.  Every 
week-end  the  Canadian 
National  Railways  (to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for 
our  photographs)  run  a 
"  Skiers  Special,"  a  train 
which  leaves  on  Saturday 
night  and  returns  on  Sun- 
day night  after  darkness 
has  fallen.  These  trains  are  packed  with  skiers 
of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  each  of  whom  has 
his  or  her  favourite  spot  in  the  hills.  The 
Laurentians  are  ideally  adapted  to  ski-ing, 
inasmuch  as  there  are  long  slopes  free  of 
trees  and  falls,  down  which  the  skiers  can 
race  without  fear  of  injury.  Many  there  are 
who  have  their  winter  game  as  well  as  their 
summer  camp  in  these  hills,  to  which  they 
return  after  a  day's  hard  ski-ing  to  fill  up 
on  good  substantial  Canadian  fare  and  where 
they  may  sit  through  the  long  winter  even- 
ing before  a  roaring  log-fire. 

In  addition  to  ski-ing  and  snow-shoeing. 
Eastern  Canada  has  many  other  attractive 
winter  sports.  Ice-skating  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  pastimes  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion, and  amateur  ice  hockey  leagues  have  a 
following  which  is  second  only  to  the  follow- 
ing of  the  great  international  professional 
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games.  This  game,  which  is  probably  the 
fastest  known,  is  played  on  ice,  usually 
indoors,  although  in  the  rural  districts,  and 
even  in  Montreal  itself,  groups  of  boys  clear 
their  own  rink  by  scraping  the  frozen  sur- 
face of  a  lake  or  widening  in  a  river. 

For  the  older  people  and  others  fancy 
skating  and  skating  to  music  on  the  ice 
is  popular.  Such  skating  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  graceful  of  exercises  and,  in 
addition,  very  health-promoting.  The  old 
custom,  handed  down  from  previous  genera- 
tions, of  having  sleigh  rides  out  into  the 
country,  is  well  maintained  by  the  present 
generation  of  Canadians,  in  spite  of  the 
replacement  of  the  horse  by  the  automobile. 
In  the  cities  as  well  as  in  the  country  towns 
it  is  no  uncommon  sight  in  the  evenings  to 


open.  The  race  is  not  between  single  dogs 
chasing  an  electric  hare,  but  between  teams 
of  dogs,  harnessed  to  Canadian  sleds  and 
driven  by  Canadian  woodsmen. 

The  type  of  dog  used  in  these  races  is 
hard  to  describe,  as  they  are  of  all  types  and 
breeds.  In  fact,  in  any  one  dog  taking  part 
in  the  race  might  be  traced  the  blood  of  a 
great  mixture  of  ancestors.  Perhaps  these 
dogs  have  been  best  described  in  the  words  of 
C.  H.  Lash  :— 

"  Up  there  in  the  North  the  dog  is  an  instrument  of 
utility  and  not  of  pleasure,  co-partner  with  man  in  his 
battles  with  nature* and  his  struggle  for  existence.  These 
dogs  never  smell  carbolic  or  sleep  in  straw-strewn  kennels. 
The  fancy  biscuits  of  the  pampered  pet  of  the  parlour 
are  as  unknown  to  them  as  ice-cream  sodas  to  an  Eskim<\ 
They  rustle  their  own  baths  in  the  lakes  and  rivers  and 
snow.  They  sleep  where  and  when  they  can  and  they  are 
grateful  for  anything  to  eat,  from  a  well-picked  bone  flung 


DOG  TEAIN  AND  AEROPLANE  AT  RED  LAKE,  ONTARIO. 


see  a  great  farm  wagon,  its  body  filled  with 
straw,  come  dashing  up  the  street  with  a 
laughing,  singing  crowd  of  men  and  women, 
a  four-  or  six-horse  team  in  the  van,  their 
harness  decked  with  bells  whose  tinkling 
gives  to  the  Canadian  winter  a  liveliness  and 
brightness  which  is  lacking  in  countries 
where  winter  rains  take  the  place  of  snow 
flurries. 

Characteristically  Canadian,  too,  are  the 
annual  "  Dog  Derbies,"  which  are  run  every 
year  at  Prince  Albert,  Saskatchewan,  and 
at  The  Pas  in  Manitoba.  Fortunately,  the 
lines  of  the  Canadian  National  Railways  run 
right  into  the  northerly  section  and  permit 
many  city  people  who  take  an  interest  in 
these  annual  classics  to  see  them.  These 
races  are  run  over  the  snow,  usually  in  early 
spring.  The  contestants  are  men  and  dogs 
who  have  spent  most  of  their  lives  in  the 


from  their  master's  fire  to  fish  frozen  as  solid  as  a  piece 
of  granite.  They  have  no  pedigree  and  they  have  no  style ; 
most  have  fleas  and  some  have  very  surly  tempers.  All 
have  strong  bodies  and  stout  hearts  and,  as  fact  has  proved, 
time  and  time  again,  a  fidelity  that  lasts  to  death." 

Such  are  the  dogs  who  take  part  in  these 
classic  races  of  the  North,  and  it  is  well  that 
they  have  the  stout  hearts  which  Mr.  Lash 
attributes  to  them,  for  the  race  at  Prince 
Albert,  for  instance,  is  run  on  four  consecu- 
tive days,  the  dogs  being  required  to  cover 
on  each  day  40  miles.  It  is  run  on  a  20- 
mile  oval  track  which  is  so  situated  amid 
natural  surroundings  that  spectators  can 
follow  the  progress  of  the  dogs  for  almost 
every  foot  of  the  distance.  The  trophies  for 
this  magnificent  trial  of  endurance  might 
be  considered  inadequate  by  those  who  were 
in  the  game  for  money.  There  is  a  cash 
prize  to  be  divided  among  the  winning  teams, 
and  last  year  the  Canadian  Prime  Minister 
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offered  a  silver  cup  to  the 
winner.  But  most  prized 
of  all,  and  the  goal  to 
which  even  the  smallest 
children  aspire,  is  the 
honour  of  winning  the 
great  race,  for  dog-racing 
over  the  snow  is  part  and 
parcel  of  life  in  Western 
Canada.  Every  child  has 
a  dog  or  a  team,  and  on 
the  prairies  the  pedigrees 
of  well-known  racing  dogs 
are  discussed  as  intelli- 
gently at  the  village  store 
as  are  the  pedigrees  of 
British  Derby  winners. 

Even  more  exciting  than 
dog-racing  is  ice-boating, 
which  finds  its  greatest 
vogue  on  Lake  Ontario 
near  Toronto.  This  sport 
is  exhilarating  in  the  extreme.  The  ships 
themselves  consist  of  a  triangular  frame  to 
the  three  corners  of  which  are  fixed  steel 
runners.  The  runner  at  the  rear  of  the  ice- 
boat moves  and  is  used  for  steering.  A  mast 
is  erected  on  the  forward  cross-piece,  and  to 
this  a  sail  varying  in  size  according  to  the 
size  of  the  boat  is  affixed.  Those  who  take 
part  in  the  sport  sit  in  the  rear  of  the  boat, 
just  as  they  would  in  a  yacht,  and  handle  the 
sail  and  the  tiller  from  that  point.  With 
a  stiff  breeze  blowing  these  ice-boats  are 
capable  of  a  speed  of  a  mile  a  minute  and 
require  very  skilful  handling  if  they  are  to 
retain  an  even  keel.  In  races  turns  are  taken 
at  a  terrific  pace,  the  boats  veering  round  in 
their  own  lengths. 

One  of  the  latest  pastimes  to  be  added  to 
the  list  of  Canadian  winter  sports  is  that 
which  has  become  known  as  tramping  the 
Blanc  Bee  trails.  Those  taking  part  are 
able  with  a  good  guide  to  travel  on  snow- 
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shoes  deep  into  the  heart  of  the  forest,  over 
trails  formerly  used  by  the  trappers  in  their 
winter  operations.  Experience  has  taught 
some  of  these  woodsmen  that  there  is  more 
money  to  be  made  in  catering  to  the  demand 
of  tourists  for  excitement  than  in  trapping 
wild  animals  for  their  furs.  Hence  they  have 
established  outfitting -posts  and  built  small 
cabins  at  various  points  along  their  old 
trapping -lines,  and  to  these  they  will  guide' 
tourists  from  the  cities.  Not  only  will  they; 
undertake  to  show  the  way  through  the 
woods,  but  they  supply  snow-shoes,  dog 
teams,  sleds,  blankets,  food,  cooking-utensils, 
and  even  clothing,  should  the  tourist  be 
without  the  proper  outfit.  The  number  of 
these  Blanc  Bee  trails  is  limited,  but  more 
are  being  added  every  year.  The  first  were 
opened  in  the  Lake  St.  John  district  of 
Northern  Quebec,  where  conditions  are 
particularly  favourable  to  their  operation. 
They  begin  at  various  points  along  the  main 
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line  of  the  Canadian  National  Railways,  so 
that  those  who  desire  to  enjoy  this  novel 
experience  may  travel  by  train  to  the  point 
at  which  their  adventure  will  begin.  In 
addition,  the  traffic  officials  of  the  railways 
have  co-operated  with  the  woodsmen  to  the 
extent  of  directing  to  their  "  trails  "  tourists 
who  make  application,  and  in  return  they 
secure  an  undertaking  from  the  guides  that 
they  (the  guides)  are  in  a  position  to  outfit 
comfortably  tourist  parties  who  may  be 
sent  to  them. 

Last  year  the  Blanc  Bee  trails  had  their 
first  season,  and  a  number  of  tourists  from 
the  United  States  who  tramped  them  ex- 
pressed themselves  enthralled  with  the 
appearance  of  Canada's  woods  in  winter,  and, 
in  addition,  they  developed  appetites  of 
which   they  thought   they  were  no  longer 


capable.  They  returned  to  town  their  health 
improved  and  their  muscles  hardened  after 
a  thoroughly  enjoyable  trip  in  the  open. 
It  may  be  stated  in  explanation  that  the 
term  "  Blanc  Bee  "  is  a  French-Canadian 
one,  meaning  literally  *'  White  Beak,"  or, 
as  the  Indians  say,  "  Pale  Faces,"  referring, 
no  doubt,  to  the  personal  appearance  of  the 
city  people  who  take  part  in  the  fun. 

Those  who  prefer  less  spectacular  forms  of 
winter  sport  will  find  in  Canada  many  pas- 
times to  their  liking.  Curling  has  increased 
in  popularity  during  the  past  few  years  until 
to-day  nearly  every  town  and  village  in  the 
Dominion  has  its  annual  Bonspiel. 

There  is  always  skating  outdoors  and  in 
covered  rinks,  and  snow-shoe  tramps  appeal 
to  almost  anyone  who  still  has  the  fire  of 
youth  in  his  veins. 
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HERRIOTT  was  not  sorry  that  every 
seat  at  every  table  of  the  coffee- 
room  was  occupied.  On  entering, 
his  gaze,  before  it  hastily  travelled  around 
the  room,  had  first  alighted  on  the  girl  who 
sat  with  her  back  to  the  diagonally  opposite 
corner.  It  would  be  most  embarrassing, 
not  to  say  painful,  to  sit  down  and  eat 
in  Rosa  Wise's  presence  ;  embarrassing  for 
Rosa  too.  Yet  he  felt  compelled  to  make 
a  gesture  of  disappointment  to  the  over- 
worked waiter  who  stopped  in  the  act  of 
passing  him. 

*'  No  room  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I'm  afraid  not,  sir,  unless  you  wait. 
Won't  be  ten  minutes  at  the  outside,  sir." 

*'  Sorry,"  said  Herriott,  relieved. 
"  Afraid  I  can't  stop." 

He  walked  slowly  and  heavily  downstairs 
and  encountered  the  manager,  whom  he  knew. 

*'  Full  up  in  the  coffee-room,"  he  observed. 
**  Nowhere  else  where  you  could  give  me  a 
bite  ?  " 

"  Afraid  not,  Mr.  Herriott,  but  I  don't 
think  we  shall  have  to  keep  you  waiting 
many  minutes." 

**  Wait  a  moment.  What's  that  big  room 
across  the  arch  which  I  happened  to  blunder 
into  just  now  ?  It  seemed  to  have  a  table 
and  some  chairs  in  it." 

The  manager  made  deprecatory  motions 
with  his  hands. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Herriott,  I  couldn't  put  you  in 
there.  That's  the  chauffeurs'  room — where 
the  visitors'  chauffeurs  have  their  meals." 

Herriott  made  a  noise  expressive  of  weari- 
ness, which  might  almost  have  been  called  a 
grunt.  His  heart  had  been  numbed  by  the 
sight  of  that  girl  upstairs. 

"I  didn't  see  any  chauffeurs  in  there,"  he 
said.  *'  Besides,  I  have  never  noticed  any 
disposition  on  the  part  of  a  skilled  driver 
and  mechanic  to  murder  me  on  sight.  Get 
them  to  send  me  in  a  couple  of  chops." 


"  Very  good,"  replied  the  other  doubt- 
fully. "  I  don't  suppose  there'll  be  any 
chauffeurs  in  this  morning.  But  if  there 
should  be " 

"  I  can  guarantee  not  to  eat  him.  I  pre- 
fer chops.  And  I  don't  suppose  he'll  want 
to  eat  me." 

With  which  Herriott  turned  away  and 
passed  under  the  arch. 

The  "  George "  at  Shillbury  was  one  of 
those  old-fashioned,  homely  country  inns,  yet 
provided  its  guests  with  good  solid  English 
food  at  a  modest  price.  For  that  reason, 
perhaps,  not  many  people  with  chauffeurs 
stopped  there  to  take  lunch  or  dinner.  The 
place  was  not  sufficiently  expensive  or 
pretentious  in  appearance.  Wherefore  the 
chauffeurs'  room  exhaled  an  odour  of  desue- 
tude, a  subtle  blend  of  dust,  soot  and  mice. 
All  the  ugly,  worn  and  out-of-date  furniture 
in  the  hotel,  and  those  pictures  which  would 
have  given  most  offence  to  the  eye  of  an 
artist,  were  assembled  there  in  company 
with  two  bicycles  and  a  discarded  pram. 
Herriott  reviewed  the  scene  apathetically  as 
he  sat  down  on  a  horsehair  chair  which  stung 
him  like  an  adder. 

Rose  Wise  !  To  think  of  seeing  her  at  the 
*'  George  "  !  Of  course  she  lived  only  fifteen 
miles  away,  and  it  w^ould  have  been  hardly 
surprising  if  he  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  her 
somewhere  along  the  road.  Perhaps  it  was 
because  of  this  chance  that  he  drove  so  often 
along  the  old  Roman  highway  to  the  Queen 
of  English  Cities.  It  was  only  since  he  had 
quarrelled  with  Rosa  that  he  had  begun  to 
persuade  himself  that  he  really  liked  Bath. 
And  now  that  he  had  seen  her  again  at  last 
he  was  sorry  that  the  thing  had  happened. 
He  was  aware  that  the  pains  which  had 
racked  his  heart  a  year  ago  had  been  merely 
drugged  for  a  little  while,  not  permanently 
killed. 

How  had  it  all  happened  ?     Even  he  could 
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not  unravel  all  the  trifling  circumstances. 
There  had  been  a  clash  of  wills,  and  stubborn 
pride  on  both  sides.  Somehow  an  ant-heap 
had  grown  into  an  unsurmountable  barrier. 
Once  having  started,  they  had  been  thorough 
in  their  quarrelling.  They  had  made  it 
quite  impossible  for  either  to  approach  the 
other.  Thus  it  was  duly  announced  that 
the  marriage  which  had  been  arranged  be- 
tween Mr.  Rodney  Herriott,  of  Shaw  Gates, 
Lestings,  and  Miss  Rosa  Wise,  second  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Vernon  Wise,  of  Ridney  Court, 
Hardover,  would  not  take  place. 

She  had  not  changed  at  all.  He  was 
young  enough  to  expect  to  see  changes  in  her 
in  the  short  space  of  twelve  months.  And 
just  that  swift  glimpse  of  her  had  brought 
back  the  old  yearning  with  the  old  pains. 
It  was  all  her  fault.  He  had  loved  her 
splendidly — still  loved  her  while  he  hated 
her — and  she  had  chosen  to  treat  him  like  a 
dog! 

So  his  thoughts  ran  on  while  a  maid  laid 
the  table  and  presently  set  before  him  the 
food  w^hich  he  had  no  mind  to  touch.  He 
had  scarcely  picked  up  knife  and  fork,  with 
a  weary  air  of  paying  unwilling  tribute  to 
his  needs,  when  the  door  was  opened  by  a 
man  who  carried  a  peaked  cap  in  his  left  hand 
and  wore  the  plain  uniform  of  a  chauffeur. 
Herriott  was  to  have  company  after  all  ! 

Herriott  glanced  up  at  his  prospective 
table  companion,  nodded,  and  said  "  Good 
morning  "  with  the  intention  of  putting  the 
new-comer  at  his  ease.  This  was  a  good 
intention  wasted.  Mr.  Bird  was  not  observ- 
ant, and  he  had  a  skin  like  that  of  a 
two -hundred -years -old  carp.  He  was,  there- 
fore, seldom  out  of  countenance.  He  was 
a  jolly  young  man  with  a  round  red  face  and 
looked  like  one  who  had  the  care  of  horses 
rather  than  of  machinery.  The  round 
red  face  lit  up  with  pleasure  at  the  prospect 
it  gave  Mr.  Bird  of  having  the  company  of 
some  other  servant  at  the  luncheon  table. 

"  'MorninVchum,"  he  responded  affably  ; 
and  with  that  he  sat  down,  stretched  himself, 
and  sniffed. 

"  Them  chops  smell  all  right,"  he  re- 
marked. "  And  here  have  I  bin  and  gone 
and  ordered  steak." 

**  I  dare  say  it  isn't  too  late  to  change." 

*'  Oh,  san  fairy  ann.  I  don't  mind  much 
wot  I  eats.  But  'aven't  you  noticed  how 
sometimes  you  thinks  you  fancies  something, 
and  then  you  sees  somebody  eatin'  some- 
thing else  and  prefers  that  ?  It's  a  bad  thing 
not  to  know  your  own  mind.  Leads  to  a  lot 
of  trouble  in  this  world.     I've  noticed  it. 


Specially  among  the  toffs.  Mind  if  I  smokes 
a  gasper  while  I  waits  for  my  bit  o'  fodder  ?  " 

"  Carry  on,"  said  Herriott. 

There  was  silence  for  a  little  while  but  not 
for  long.  There  was  seldom  silence  for  long 
where  Mr.  Bird  was  free  to  loose  his  tongue. 

"  'Scuse  me,  chum,"  he  resumed  pre- 
sently. "  J'ou  mind  telling  me  what  you 
are  ?  I  can  see  by  your  clothes  you  ain't  a 
chauffeur.  I've  guessed  you're  a  valet. 
Am  I  right  ?  " 

"  Perfectly,"  Herriott  replied  coldly. 

''  Ah  !  And  'ow  did  I  know  that  ?  I 
notices  things.  I  thought  at  first  as  you 
might  be  a  commercial,  but  then  you 
wouldn't  'ave  come  in  'ere  if  you  'ad  been. 
They're  too  high  and  mighty.  Then  I  could 
see  as  you  wasn't  a  chauffeur,  and  as  butlers 
and  footies  don't  get  taken  about,  I  guessed 
wot  you  was.  How  do  you  get  on  with  your 
toff  ?  " 

"  How  do  I Oh,  he's  no  hero  to  me," 

said  Herriott,  remembering  the  proverb. 

"  Ah  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Bird  sympathetic- 
ally. "  One  of  the  sort  as  thinks  you're  a 
machine,  and  never  smiles  nor  looks  at  you 
as  if  you  was  a  human  bein'.  I've  'ad  some 
of  them.  But  I've  struck  lucky  this  time. 
Been  eight  months  at  my  place,  and  dyna- 
mite ain't  goin'  to  shift  me.  'Ere  !  "  Mr. 
Bird  leaned  across  the  table  and  waxed  even 
more  confidential.  '' My  name's  Bird.  Wot 
might  yours  be  ?  " 

"  It  might  be  Smith." 

*'  Well,  Smith,  ole  man,  I'll  tell  you  some- 
thing. I've  'ad  all  sorts  o'  jobs  since  I 
come  out  of  the  Army,  but  I  never  struck  a 
softer  billet  than  the  one  wot  I'm  in  now. 
Lovely  grub,  not  too  much  work,  good  tips 
from  the  right  kind  o'  visitors,  and  treated 
all  the  time  as  if  I  was  a  man.  And  not 
only  that,  but  there's  a  young  lady  who's 
second  housemaid  v/ot  I'm  goin'  to  marry  as 
soon  as  I've  laid  hy  enough  to  put  in  for  a 
good  pub." 

*'  You're  lucky  !  "  said  Herriott  shortly. 

*'  Lucky  !  0'  course  I'm  lucky  !  Them 
sort  of  jobs  wants  finding,  but  they  are  to 
be  'ad  !  'Ere  !  I've  just  took  one  of  my 
young  ladies  in  'ere  this  morning  to  go  to 
Lady  Shamper's  bazaar.  And  wot  do  you 
think  she  does  ?  She  doesn't  send  me  down 
'ere  for  a  bit  of  food  and  pay  the  bill  herself 
like  some  of  them  would.  No  1  *  'Ere's 
five  shillings  for  your  lunch  and  tea,'  she 
says.  So  I  can  go  and  'ave  it  where  I  like 
and  make  what  I  like  out  o'  the  change. 
That's  the  sort  Miss  Rosa  is." 

Although  he  was  aware  of  being  held  forth 
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to  by  a  modern  piienomenon,  a  man  satisfied 
with  Ills  job  and  one  who  actually  refrained 
from  hating  his  employers,  Herriott  had 
scarcely  listened.  The  last  three  words, 
however,  penetrated  to  the  very  roots  of 
him. 

"  Miss  Rosa  ?  "  he  repeated. 

*'  Miss  Rosa  Wise,  daughter  of  Sir  Vernon 
Wise,  Bart.  She's  upstairs  now,  'avin'  'er 
lunch.  I  expect  you've  'eard  of  Sir  Ver- 
non." 

"  I  have." 

Herriott's   tone  drew    upon    himself    an 
inquisitive 
stare. 

"Ah!  You 
ever  bin  in 
service 
there  ?  " 

''Not 
actly." 

"Wot 
you  mean  by 

Oh,    I 

see  !       Tried 
for     a     job 
and     didn't 
get  it  ?  " 

"That  is 
more  or  less 
what    hap- 
pened." 

The  arrival 
of  Mr.  Bird's 
steak  inter- 
rupted the 
dialogue  for 
a  moment  or 
two.  Mr. 
Bird,  as  he 
helped  him- 
self, made 
silent  com- 
ment on  th^ 
purity  of 
Herriott's 
accents,  or, 
as  he  phrased 
it  to  himself, 
his  fancy  way 
of  talking. 
Picked  it  up 
from  his  master,  of  course.  These  valets 
were  all  alike.  Mr.  Bird  had  the  same  good- 
natured  contempt  for  them  as  a  class  which 
a  sunburnt  he-man  from  the  great  open 
spaces  might  feel  towards  a  professional 
dancing  partner  of  the  male  sex.  However, 
it  did  not  in  the  least  affect  his  bonhomie. 


"  You  was  unlucky,"  he  remarked. 

"  I  know." 

"  Sir  Vernon  isn't  a  bad  old  stick,  although 
the  two  young  ladies  is  worth  ten  of  him. 
Especially  Miss  Rosa.     And  as  she's  been  dis- 
appoint e  d 
in     love 
you'd    ex- 
pect 'er 
temper  to 
be  a  bit 
rough, 
wouldn't 


you  ?  'Ad  a  row  with  'er  bloke  and  parted 
with  'im.  That  was  before  I  come, 
though." 

"  Really  !  "  said  Herriott,  wondering  if  he 
had  done  anything  to  deserve  that  this  fiend 
in  the  form  of  a  chauffeur  should  come  to 
torment  him. 
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"  M'm,"  said  Mr.  Bird  with  his  mouth  full.  like.     And  Miss  Rosa  practically  admitted 

**  Of  course,  everybody  downstairs  knew  all  same  to  Mary." 

about  it,  and  they  'adn't  done  talkin'  about  Herriott  heaved  himself  half  out  of  his 

it  when  I  come  there.     We  can't  quite  make  chair  and  sat  down  again, 

out  'ow  it  'appened.     She  was  goin'  to  get  "  Did  she  ?  "  he  exclaimed, 

married  to  a  bloke  named  Herriott,  and  it  "  M'm.     Got  the  jumps,  ole  chum  ?     Yes, 


"  "  No  room  ?  '  he  asked.     *  I'm  afraid  not,  sir,  unless  you  wait.' 


all  fizzled  out.     They  all  sez  as  it  was  'is  she    practically    admitted    to    Mary,    not 

fault,  except  Mary — my  young  lady,  see —  knowin'  as  Mary  knew  anythin'  about  it, 

and  Mrs.  Trigger,  the  cook.     Mrs.  Trigger      that I   say,   if   you  don't   'appen  to 

always  said  as  there  were  faults  on  both  want  them  taters,  I'll  'ave  'em." 

sides,  both  of  'em  bein'  a  bit  'asty  tempered,  ''  Oh,    drat    the    potatoes  !  "    exclaimed 

MM 
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Herriott,  pushing  the  dish  across.  "  Have 
what  you  like.     Go  on." 

Mr.  Bird  calmly  accepted  this  eagerness  on 
the  part  of  his  vis-d-vis  as  a  tribute  to  his 
own  powers  as  a  narrator. 

"  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it,"  he  said,  almost 
in  the  tone  in  which  one  might  promise  a 
small  treat  to  a  child.  "  Miss  Kosa  and 
this  'Erriott  was  courtin'  very  strong  up  to 
about  a  year  ago.  They  didn't  think  much 
of  'im  downstairs.  All  right  for  tips,  but 
one  of  the  cold,  sticky  sort,  they  tells  me. 
Still,  not  'aving  seen  'im,  can't  say.  I 
should  think  there  must  'ave  been  somethin' 
in  'im,  though,  for  Miss  Kosa  to  get  fond  of 
'im.  And  all  of  a  sudden  he  stops  comin' 
to  the  'ouse,  and  there's  a  paragraph  in  one 
of  the  papers  sayin'  as  it's  come  unstuck. 
Get  me,  Smithy  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  I  get  you.  But  get  on  with  what 
you  started  telling  me." 

"  All  right,  all  right.  I'm  comin'  to  that. 
Where  was  I  ?  Oh,  yes.  Well,  Miss  Rosa 
goes  about  just  as  usual,  and  smiles  when 
anybody's  lookin'  at  'er,  but  they  said  as 
you  could  some'ow  feel  that  she  was  'orribly 
upset.  That  was  about  four  months  before 
I  come.  Well,  when  I  come  and  sets  eyes 
on  Mary,  I  says  to  myself,  I  says, '  Thumbs  !  ' 
And  it  was  Thumbs  too  after  about  six 
weeks.     I  booked  'er,  you  understand. 

*'  Well,^fter  a  bit,  a  fella  from  the  village 
named  Jim  Muddock  gets  a  job  as  under- 
gardener,  and  he  spots  Mary,  and  wouldn't 
leave  'er  alone.  And  the  trouble  was  that 
Mary  rather  liked  'im,  although  she  was 
booked  to  me.  So  I  goes  to  Jim  and  tells 
'im  that  if  he  shows  'is  face  any  nearer  than 
the  stable-yard  I'd  clip  'im  under  the  ear. 
Well,  one  thing  led  to  another,  and  I  did  clip 
'im  under  the  ear, — see  ?  " 

Herriott  interrupted  bitterly. 

''  I  don't  see  what  this  has  to  do  with " 

"  All  right.  You'll  see.  Don't  keep  in- 
terruptin'.  Smithy.  Well,  Mary  got  angry, 
and  said  as  if  I  'urt  Jim  any  more  she'd  never 
speak  to  me  again.  And  that  got  my  rag 
out,  because  I  thought  she  liked  Jim  more 
than  she  liked  me.  So  I  went  straight  out 
and  clipped  'im  under  the  ear  again,  which 
I  admit  was  a  bit  rough  on  Jim,  'im  not  'avin' 
done  anything  to  deserve  it  since  I  clipped 
'is  ear  the  time  before. 

**  Well,  Mary  kept  'er  word.  After  she'd 
called  me  a  nasty  adenoid  and  said  as  it  was 
all  off,  she  didn't  speak  to  me  again.  Not 
for  days.  And  I  went  about  like  a  wet 
ghost,  and  my  nerves  was  awful  in  conse- 
quence.    In  fact,  they  was  so  bad  that  I 


started  rowing  once  in  front  of  Miss  Rosa. 

"  I  was  drivin'  'er  out  one  day,  and  met 
one  of  them  charrybanks  wot  wanted  all  the 
road  to  itself.  It  nearly  nudged  me,  so  I 
turned  and  told  the  driver  part  of  wot  I 
thought  of  'im.  Nothin'  very  bad,  you 
know.  In  fact,  I  don't  suppose  there  was 
more  than  two  words  as  Miss  Rosa  'adn't 
'card  before.  But  bad  enough.  So  when  I 
got  back  I  apologised  to  Miss  Rosa  and  told 
'er  as  my  nerves  was  very  bad. 

'*  She  wanted  to  know  why,  and  asked 
question  after  question,  until  it  all  come  out 
about  me  and  Mary.  And  what  do  you 
think  she  did  then  ?  Why,  she  sent  for 
Mary  and  advised  'er  to  make  it  up  with  me. 

"  '  If  you're  really  fond  of  'im,'  she  said, 

*  you  can't  afford  to  quarrel  with  'im.  It 
takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel,'  she  says,  '  but 
very  often  just  one  generous  word  will  settle 
it.  Don't  grovel  to  him,  but  give  'im  a 
chance  to  come  back  if  you  want  'im  back. 
Some  people  never  give  each  other  that 
chance,  and  regret  it  all  the  rest  of  their 
lives.' 

"  Well,  of  course  she  was  talking  from 
experience.  Mary  could  see  that,  although 
Miss  Rosa  didn't  know  as  Mary  knew.  It 
was  as  good  as  sayin'  to  anyone  in  the  know 
that  she'd  never  give  this  'Erriott  a  chance 
to  make  it  up,  and  'e'd  never  given  'er  none. 
And  she  give  Mary  quite  a  lecture,  and  said 
that  although  it  was  wrong  of  me  to  clip 
Jim  under  the  ear — especially  the  time  I  did 
it  for  nothing — it  was  mostly  'er  fault  that  I 
went  and  did  it.  That's  the  sort  of  young 
lady  Miss  Rosa  is.  Some  of  'em  wouldn't 
trouble  that  much  about  you,  or  care  that 
much  whether  you  was  'appy  or  not  so  long 
as  you  did  your  work.  So  Mary  come 
straight  out  to  me  while  I  was  washin'  down 
the  big  Daimler  an' — it  never  took  me  so 
long  to  wash  a  car  down  in  me  life,  and  I  was 
the  'appiest  man  in  the  world, 

"I'd  like  to  see  Miss  Rosa  'appy,  straight 
I  would.  I  know  some'ow  that  she  ain't. 
And  if  this  'Erriott  come  back  to  'er  and  said, 

*  Sorry,  dear,'  or  whatever  the  nibs  say  after 
a  row,  it's  a  dead  cert  that  he'd  be  quids  in. 
You  don't  'appen  to  know  this  'Erriott, 
do  you  ?  I  mean  ter  say,  I  dare  say  you 
gets  about  a  good  deal  with  your  toff,  and 
you  might  'appen  to  meet  'im  at  one  of  the 
big  houses." 

There  was  a  pause.  Herriott  was  sitting 
with  his  face  turned  towards  the  window, 
with  an  elbow  on  the  table  and  his  chin 
cupped  in  his  hand. 

*'  I  happen  to  know  him  quite  well/'  he 
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said  presently,  without  looking  at  Mr.  Bird. 
*'  You  see,  I'm  his  valet." 

Mr.  Bird  choked,  and  wrestled  for  a 
moment  with  the  morsel  of  steak  which  had 
tried  to  enter  his  bronchial  tube. 

"Go  on  !  You  don't  mean  it !  He's 
your  tof!  !  I  say,  chum,  you  didn't  'appen 
to  know  about  all  this  wot  I've  been  tellin' 
you 

"  I  certainly  didn't  know  as 
much  as  you,"  Herriott  admitted. 

"  Do  you  think  he  wants  to 
come  back  to  'er  ?  " 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder.  But  I 
can't  very  well  discuss  his  private 
affairs  with  him." 

"  No.     Especially  if  'e's  the 
sticky,  touch-me-not  sort. 
Wot  do  you  find  him 
like  ?  " 


young  enough  still  to  have  a  chance  of  learn- 
ing.    He's  not  in  any  way  worthy  of  your 
Miss  Rosa,  if  what  you've  been  telling  me 
^        about  her  is  true.     I  don't 
know  what  she  ever   saw  in 
him.     You  wouldn't  like  him 
^^'hmiA  yourself.      He's 

Sl^S^  .^mmn  one  of  the    cold, 

stand-offish  sort, 
very  keen  about 
his  dignity.  In 
fact,  if  you  were 


Herriott  smiled. 

"  Sometimes,"  he  said,  "  I  have  the  utmost 
contempt  for  him,  and  sometimes  I  can't 
help  rather  liking  the  brute.  He  doesn't 
seem  to  have  very  much  sense,   but  he's 


"  He  looked  straight  up  at  her.      This  time  slie  saw 

him ;     and   her  smile   answered   his    as    swiftly  as  a 

smile  is  answered  in  the  mirror." 


to  take  him  for  me  he'd  accept  the  false 
position  rather  than  embarrass  himself 
by  pointing  out  to  you  that  he  was  the 
master  and  not  the  servant.  And  he'd 
pretend  to  himself  that  he  was  doing  it 
to  save  your  face." 

Mr.  Bird  stared  admiringly. 
"You  can't 'arf  talk,"  he  said.  "I 
expect  you  caught  it  orf  'im.  Yes,  I 
knows  'is  sort.  Some  o'  them  toffs  are 
funny  fellers,  but  there  ! — I  expect  they're 
all  men  under  their  skins.  Now,  look  'ere, 
ole  chum.  I  owes  Miss  Rosa  a  good  turn, 
and  I  don't  mind  doin'  myself  a  bit  o'  good 
at   the   same   time.     Suppose  'e   wants  to 
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make  it  up  with  Miss  Rosa,  wouldn't  it  be 
worth  a  bit  to  you  if  you  was  to  drop  'im  an 
'int  that  she'd  be  glad  to  see  'im  ?  Only 
don't  say  where  you  got  it  from.  Then,  if 
you  wanted  to  do  the  straight  thing,  we 
could  go  'arves." 

Herriott  affected  to  consider. 

*'  It  wouldn't  be  easy,"  he  said.  "  He'd 
shut  me  up." 

"Garn!  Don't  be  afraid  of  'im.  'E 
won't  bite.  You  can  only  get  the  push,  and 
it's  worth  risking  if  he's  one  of  the  generous 
sort.  Why,  if  he  was  grateful  to  you,  it 
might  be  worth  a  fiver  to  split  between  us,  if 
it  came  off." 

Herriott  smiled  to  himself. 

"  Meanness  isn't  one  of  his  vices.  He 
pays  well  for  services  rendered.  Your 
share  might  easily  be  a  fifty-pound  note — if 
it  came  off." 

Mr.  Bird's  mouth  fell  open,  as  if  he  had 
heard  some  tale  of  Eldorado. 

"  Is  'e  'ere — in  the  town  ?  "  he  asked  in  a 
hushed  voice. 

*'  Yes." 

*'  'Ere  in  the  hotel  ?  " 

*'  Very  likely." 

"  Then  go  and No,  don't  'urry  things. 

That  might  tear  it.  Wait  until  he's  in  a 
good  temper — backed  a  good  winner  or 
something.  Or  tell  'im  while  you're  shavin' 
'im,  so  as  he  won't  be  able  to  get  away. 
Only  you'll  'ave  to  make  up  a  story  first, 
about  'ow  you  'appen  to  know  that  he  can 
be  all  right  with  Miss  Rosa  if  he  wants  to  be. 
You  knows  my  name  all  right,  and  you  won't 
be  able  to  'elp  knowin'  my  address  if  all 
goes  well.  You  will  tackle  'im,  Smithy, 
won't  you  ?     Promise  !  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Herriott  soberly,  "  I  pro- 
mise." He  got  upon  his  legs.  "I  must  go 
now." 

"Must  you?  Well,  don't  forget.  If 
there's  anything  to  pass  along  to  me  I'll  be 
glad  of  it,  but  it's  really  for  Miss  Rosa's  sake 
I  want  you  to  explain  things  to  your  toff." 
Mr.  Bird's  eyes  were  shining.  "  Well,  good- 
bye, chum." 

Herriott  held  out  his  hand. 

"  Good-bye — chum,"  he  said. 


It  happened  that  he  had  left  himself  with 
no  time  to  spare.  He  walked '  across  the 
arch  and  through  into  the  vestibule  just  as 
Rosa  was  descending  the  stairs  from  the 
coffee-room.  He  looked  straight  up  at  her. 
This  time  she  saw  him  ;  and  her  smile  an- 
swered his  as  swiftly  as  a  smile  is  answered 
in  the  mirror.  Literally  and  figuratively,  he 
went  half-way  to  meet  her,  and  they  stood 
together  for  a  long  minute  on  the  stairs, 
calling  each  other  caressingly  by  name,  each 
saying,  "  It  was  all  my  fault,"  and  then, 
"  No,  it  wasn't ;  it  was  mine."  So  all  in 
a  few  moments  the  mountain  dwindled  to 
an  ant-heap,  and  even  that  was  smoothed 
away. 

Five  niinutes  later  they  were  sitting  in  the 
lounge,  talking. 

'•'  You  can't  go  to  your  bazaar,"  he  said. 
**  I  want  you  this  afternoon.  I've  got  so 
much  to  say.  I've  got  the  bus  here.  We'lL 
get  right  away  into  the  country.  We  can't 
talk  in  this  place." 

*'  But,  my  dear  !  I've  got  a  car  here  too, 
and  a  chauffeur." 

"  Send  them  both  right  away,"  said  Her- 
riott — "  especially  the  chauffeur  !  " 

Here  he  was  prompted,  by  consideration 
for  Mr.  Bird's  feelings  and  his  own.  He 
was  wondering  which  of  them  would  be  the 
more  embarrassed  when  they  met  again. 

"  I  can  run  you  home,"  he  went  on,  "  but 
you'll  have  to  explain  things  to  your  people 
before  I  enter  the  house.  They'll  think 
we're  both  mad,  and  I  suppose  we  must  be. 
I  don't  know  whether  they  have  any  inkling 
that  you  still  care  for  me.  I  certainly  hadn't 
until  to-day." 

He  paused  suddenly  and  made  himself 
wince  by  biting  his  lip. 

"  How  did  you  guess  ?  "  Rosa  whispered. 

He  looked  towards  the  ceiling,  as  if  for  in- 
spiration. 

"  Darling,"  he  said,  "  I  heard  it  from  my 
valet,  if  you  want  to  know." 

"  Your Why,  you  haven't  a  valet !  '^ 

"  Nor  I  have  !  "  Herriott  laughed. 
*'  Well,  my  dear,  you'd  hardly  believe  it,  but 
a  little  Bird  told  me." 
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'  lie  took  bis  prey  on  the  wing  and  always  captured  his  victims,  never  misjudging  his  pounce  by  the  merest  fraction 

of  an  inch." 
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DOWN  in  the  hollow  limb  it  was  dark, 
but  looking  up  to  the  exit  he  could 
see  a  small  circle  of  blue  sky,  with 
jagged  edges  where  the  broken  end  of  the 
limb  narrowed  the  view  ;  and  so,  because 
the  day  was  not  yet  done,  he  snuggled  his 
fellows  and  slept  again. 

All  day  long  while  the  sun  beat  down 
on  the  bushlands  Nick  had  clung  to  the 
roof  of  his  hofme  awaiting  the  dusk  he 
loved.  With  a  dozen  more  of  his  kind  he 
hung  suspended,  asleep  most  of  the  time, 
wakening  occasionally  to  peer  upward  where 
the  circle  of  blue  warned  him  of  day.  He 
was  a  queer  figure  hanging  there  with  his 
fine,  delicately  wrought  skeleton-like  wings 


wrapped  round  his  tiny  mouse-shaped  body. 
Nick  was  one  of  many  quaint  creatures  of 
the  wild,  and  this  is  the  life  he  lived.  .  .  . 

Wakening  to  find  the  circle  of  blue  turned 
to  grey,  with  a  chirping  call  to  his  fellows 
he  fluttered  to  the  opening  and  launched 
himself  out.  In  the  rapidly  gathering  dusk 
he  swung  off  into  the  forest,  a  phantom-like 
shadow  fluttering  through  the  trees.  His 
mates  dispersed  in  all  directions,  bent  on 
the  night's  foraging. 

Winging  his  way  southward,  for  perhaps 
half  an  hour  he  flew  in  almost  a  straight 
line,  swerving  only  when  a  fat  locust  came 
his  way. 

Day  faded.     The   sky   became   a   silver- 
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studded  dome  of  indigo.  In  this  hour  Nick 
came  to  the  farmhouse  which  was  his 
favourite  haunt.  Here  the  seductive  per- 
fumes from  the  garden  and  the  lights  in 
the  windows  drew  a  throng  of  night  insects 
— moths,  flies,  beetles,  grasshoppers  and  a 
swarm  of  others.  Here  also  came  other 
bats  from  their  homes  in  the  surrounding 
timber-lands. 

For  an  hour  or  more  he  fed,  whirring  in 
long  tireless  curves  round  and  about  the 
house,  gorging  himself — picking  up  a  brown 
beetle  before  it  heard  him,  darting  at  a 
moth  as  it  winged  toward  the  open  window, 
seizing  and  swallowing  with  little  discrimina- 
tion. The  night  insects  possessed  no  terrors 
for  him.  Even  the  fearsome  rhinoceros 
beetle  with  its  horny  armature  was  good 
prey,  easily  and  swiftly  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  small  lancet-like  teeth  of  the  bat.  He 
took  his  prey  on  the  wing  and  always  cap- 
tured his  victims,  never  misjudging  his 
pounce  by  the  merest  fraction  of  an  inch. 
Always  he  came  unexpectedly,  dropping 
like  a  stone  from  above,  looping  the  loop 
at  a  fly  droning  above  him,  swerving  and 
darting  with  a  sense  of  precision  that  was 
amazing — and  fatal.  And  the  faint  quick 
whirr  of  his  wings  suggested  shadowy  sound  ; 
he  was  a  shadow  of  night. 

From  the  house  drifted  the  murmur  of 
voices,  now  and  then  a  ripple  of  soft  laughter, 
the  faint  musical  tinkle  of  glasses,  mingling 
with  the  nocturnal  music  of  the  bushlands. 
Time  passed.  The  moon  climbed  half-way 
into  the  sky  and,  casting  soft  lights  among 
the  shadows  of  the  land,  seemed  to  linger 
awhile  as  though  listening  to  the  age-old 
song  of  the  night.  The  fields  and  paddocks 
of  the  farm  were  still ;  the  hum  of  insects 
vibrated  on  the  air  ;  a  slow  breeze  strayed 
through  the  trees  of  the  homestead,  breath- 
ing the  eucalyptus  of  the  bush.  Not  far 
away,  somewhere  behind  the  house,  a  fresh- 
water creek  rippled,  its  alluring  murmur 
drifting  on  the  night  air  happy  with  the 
subtle  singing  of  the  waters  wandering  past 
on  their  hundred-mile  journey  to  the  sea. 

Nick  and  his  companions  were  playing 
now,  their  appetites  appeased.  Came  a 
sudden  louder  whirr  of  wings,  the  hiss  of 
a  swiftly  descending  body — and  Nick  swerved 
upward  in  time  to  escape  the  marauder. 
With  a  flap  of  his  wings  the  owl  turned, 
rising,  and  looked  round  for  those  night- 
shadows.  They  were  gone,  vanished  into 
the  night ;  and,  indeed,  if  the  bird  had  not 
been  young  and  foolish  he  would  have  known 
better  than  to  come  among  them,  for  his 


bulk  and  general  unwieldiness  when  com- 
pared with  the  bats  were  a  handicap  to 
him  in  aerial  competition  with  them.  None 
but  the  swiftest  of  the  swift  could  capture 
those  quick-flying  shadows.  One  long  sweep- 
ing circle  around  the  house,  keenly  watching 
for  sign  of  life,  then  the  owl  veered  away 
in  the  direction  of  the  barn  and  stables. 

Half  an  hour  passed  quietly  while  the 
bats,  hugging  the  shaded  nooks  of  the  trees, 
looked  out  listening  and  waiting,  their  eyes 
pin-points  of  glittering  flame  in  the  shadows. 
Not  until  the  song  of  the  insect  life  had 
grown  again  to  its  full  throbbing  resonance 
did  they  venture  forth. 

For  a  time  they  abandoned  themsalves 
to  play,  whirring  round  joyously,  chasing 
each  other  through  the  leafy  branches, 
swerving  and  whirling  in  all  ways,  revelling 
in  their  powers  of  flight.  Sometimes  when 
a  choice  insect  came  near  there  would  be  a 
race  for  the  prize  between  the  nearest  pair. 
They  flitted  everywhere — through  the  garden 
trees  and  shrubs,  through  the  verandah, 
through  the  open  hallway  of  the  house 
—never  at  rest,  playing  the  game  of  the 
night.  They  appeared  as  elusive  silhouettes 
against  the  mellow  sky ;  they  flitted  before 
the  moon — black,  fantastic  forms.  .  .  . 

Down  in  the  shadows  of  the  verandah  a 
pair  of  luminous  eyes  denoted  the  presence 
of  the  house  cat,  who  watched  every  move- 
ment of  the  flying  shapes. 

She  had  been  there  some  time,  crouched 
low,  body  and  muscles  tense,  waiting  for 
one  of  the  flying  bats  to  approach,  motion- 
less except  for  her  eyes,  which  glinted  greenly 
as  they  followed  the  whirling  animals.  At 
length  came  the  opportunity.  Close  to  the 
ground  whirred  Nick  in  pursuit  of  a  grass- 
hopper, and  the  cat  sprang — ^and  missed. 
Nick  went  up  again,  the  insect  gripped 
between  his  teeth,  and  he  seemed  to  laugh 
as  he  rose,  for  there  sounded  a  soft  rippling 
noise,  like  that  made  by  a  straw  drawn  over 
finely  corrugated  card. 

Nick  disposed  of  his  prey  and  returned,, 
this  time  in  sheer  sport,  and  a  mate  followed 
close.  Again  the  cat  sprang.  Nick  lifted 
himself  slightly,  brushing  her  ears  in 
mid-air,  and  the  following  shadow  whirred 
over  her  eyes.  She  crouched  back — then 
whipped  round  as  Nick,  returning,  brushed 
the  fur  of  her  tail.  Again  and  again  the 
bats  passed  over  her,  evading  her  claws, 
with  an  ease  and  quickness  bewildering, 
until  they  seemed  to  be  real  shadows  at 
which  the  cat  was  springing.  She  wearied 
of  the  game  and,  swearing  sulkily,  returned 
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to  the  verandah.     Thence  she  looked  out  about  their  night-life.     His  catch  had  been 

on  their  antics  with  evil  eyes,   and  for  a  small.     He    was    becoming    a    too-frequent 

space  the  bats  played  unmolested.  visitor  here.     Two  mice  he  had  accounted 

Came   the   return   of   the    owl.     For   an  for,  pouncing  down  from  the  blackness  of 


*  The  owl  swooped  downward — and  Nick  darted  away  with  a 
gap  torn  in  the  thin  membrane  of  one  wing." 


hour  he  had  sat  motionless,  high  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  interior  of  the  barn,  his  ears 
strained  to  catch  the  slightest  rustle  of  tiny 
pattering  feet,  or  the  faintest  mewing,  as 
the  timorous  dwellers  of  the  building  scurried 


the  roof — when  on  each  occasion  there  was 
a  half-strangled  squeak,  a  flapping  of  wings 
as  the  bird  ascended  to  his  perch  and  frantic 
rustlings  as  the  other  wee  folk  scampered 
to  their  holes  in  the  walls  and  flooring — 
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eerie  sounds,  befitting  the  musky,  gloom- 
filled  setting  of  the  shed.  After  the  second 
mishap  the  barnfolk  remained  hidden.  In- 
stinct told  them  that  danger  was  still  with 
them.  The  still  silence  was  charged  with 
lurking  death,  and  they  waited  for  the 
message  that  would  come  to  them  when 
the  owl  was  no  longer  there  amid  the  high 
beams. 

So,  because  of  the  long  stillness,  the  owl 
grew  tired  of  his  vigil.  His  appetite  was 
merely  whetted  when  he  glided  out  into  the 
cool  night. 

He  had  not  intended  to  return  to  the  bats' 
playground,  but  as  he  flew  from  the  barn 
one  of  those  night  shadows  chanced  to  flit 
across  the  face  of  the  moon  directly  in  his 
line  of  vision,  and  he  was  lured  by  the  sight 
in  the  direction  of  the  house. 

He  approached  silently  high  in  the  air, 
watching  the  flight  of  the  bats. 

Nick,  pursuing  a  lively  cricket,  passed 
over  the  top  of  a  tree.  The  owl  swooped 
downward — ^and  Nick  darted  away  with  a 
gap  torn  in  the  thin  membrane  of  one  wing. 
The  owl  had  gone  down  with  hurtling  speed 
and  his  wings  brushed  the  grass  as  he  turned 
to  recover  his  flight. 

Came  a  sudden  flash  of  a  pair  of  fire-lit 
eyes,  a  dark  body  curving  in  the  air  upon 
him,  and,  as  he  was  borne  to  the  ground, 
teeth  and  claws  tore  into  his  breast. 

The  cat  crouched  over  her  capture,  growl- 
ing savagely  as  she  glanced  round.  But 
none  appeared  to  dispute  with  her,  and  she 
carried  the  owl  away. 

The  bats  were  away  in  the  trees  again, 
trembling.  The  cat  they  knew  for ,  an  old 
acquaintance,  with  whom  they  had  spent 
many  playful  hours  through  the  summer 
nights.  They  had  long  since  lost  all  fear 
of  her.  But  of  the  owl  they  had  reason  to 
be  afraid,  for  he  was  a  hunter  m  the  way 
they  hunted,  a  menacing  shadow  of  the 
aerial  ways  of  night. 

The  insects  grew  bolder  and  showed  them- 
selves on  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  garden,  on 
the  posts  and  railing  of  the  verandah,  on 
the  window-sills  and  in  the  doorways,  voicing 
full  song,  lulled  to  a  sense  of  security  due 
to  the  prolonged  absence  of  the  black 
fliers. 

The  night  was  now  more  than  half  gone, 
the  moon  low  over  the  western  forest.  All 
the  lights  in  the  house  were  long  ago  ex- 
tinguished and  a  vast  and  brooding  peace 
had  settled  over  the  fields.  Only  the  song 
of  the  night-folk  spoke  of  the  living  spirit 
of  the  wild — the  chirping  of  crickets  and  the 


shrilling  of  grasshoppers  and  the  humming 
of  beetles  and  the  whispering  of  moths  in 
the  immediate  vicinity — the  strumming  of 
a  host  of  frogs  away  of!  in  a  swamp — the 
low  penetrating  croak  of  a  mo'poke  in  a 
lone  tree  out  in  the  paddocks — the  murmur- 
ing of  the  winds  afar  back  in  the  forest 
breathing  caresses  to  the  trees — and  a  million 
other  faint  and  indescribable  sounds  through 
all  the  land,  musically .  throbbing  and 
impressive  with  mystery. 

The  bats  turned  out  to  feed  again,  grown 
hungry  with  the  advance  of  night.  They 
whirled  to  and  fro  among  the  insects  until 
these  knew  fear  and  sought  safety  in  a 
general  dispersal,  flying,  hopping,  buzzing, 
humming.  As  they  went  the  bats  followed, 
flitting  among  the  stragglers  silently,  swiftly 
and  remorselessly,  snapping  here,,  swooping 
there,  turnmg  often  to  swing  back  on  the 
unsuspecting — shadowy,  ruthless  demons. 

With  the  first  dim  brightening  of  the 
eastern  sky  the  night  insects  vanished,  some 
to  the  forest  to  cracks  and  hollows  in  the 
trees,  others  to  the  fields  of  the  farm  to  hide 
in  the  grass.  The  bats  were  divided,  some 
to  the  bush  on  a  last  lone  prowl,  others  to 
the  ereek  to  wander  along  sipping  of  the 
fresh,  sweet  water. 

A  greater  peace  settled  upon  the  home- 
stead. Down  under  the  verandah  in  rear 
a  scattered  litter  of  feathers  marked  where 
the  house  cat  had  feasted. 

Winging  homeward  Nick  travelled  slowly, 
for  there  were  many  choice  tit-bits  to  be 
gathered  during  the  first  half-hour  of  morn- 
ing. When  he  came  to  his  hollow  limb  he 
found  all  his  mates  there  before  him. 
Fluttering  down  to  his  place  at  the  head  of 
the  line,  he  jostled  his  friends  happily,  then 
turned  to  his  toilet.  Diligently  and  care- 
fully he  brushed  and  preened  his  close  short 
fur,  tenderly  licked  and  washed  the  edges  of 
the  gash  in  his  wing  and  cleansed  himself 
thoroughly.  It^was  a  quaint  scene,  this, 
a  dozen  or  so  bats  cleaning  and  brushing 
their  coats,  bathed  in  the  cool  and  refreshing 
dew,  and  chirping  to  one  another.  When  the 
last  had  completed  his  toilet  they  slept, 
snuggled  close. 

The  grey  in  the  east  turned  to  dull  gold  ; 
the  sky  overhead  paled  ;  the  dull  colouring 
brightened  to  a  full  golden  yellow — then  the 
dazzling  rim  of  the  sun  topped  the  earthline. 

And  Nick,  sentinel  of  the  house,  awakened 
to  bid  good-morning  to  -  the  dawn-lit  circle 
of  sky  that  marked  the  entrance  to  his 
home,  then  snuggled  his  fellows  and  slept 
again. 


COMFORTING. 


"  Oh,  don't  polish  your  apple  with  your  hanky,  dear.' 
"  It's  all  right,  ma ;  it's  a  dirty  one  I  " 
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A    RULING    PASSION. 
By  Leonard  Den^ell, 

"  I'm  sorry,"  said  the  conductor. 

"  I  can  shake  with  you  on  that,"  said  L 
"I'm  all  broken  up." 

By  now — twenty-nine  pennies  take  some  time 
to  count  out — I  was  a  hundred  yards  beyond  my 
stop!  However,  the  conductor  was  quite  nice 
about  it  and  didn't  charge  me  for  that.  I 
cascaded  the  money  into  my  overcoat  pockets 
and  dropped  off.  I  picked  up  and  wiped  my 
hat,  then  felt  for  the  cigarette  I  so  urgently 
needed. 

I  had  a  considerable  list  to  starboard,  so  I 
transferred  tenpence  to  my  left-hand  pocket. 
I  now  felt  like  a  pack-mule,  but  still  a  bit  more 
my  own  man.  I  extracted  matches  from  an 
inner  pocket.  An  odd  penny  had  worked 
itself  into  the  box    .  .  . 

Of  course  my  army  education  was  a  help  in 
the  crisis ;  but  the  military  idiom  has  a  certain 
monotony.  I  found  myself  envying  a  wcU- 
known  poet,  who  could  pay  a  cabby  his  legal 
fare  and  then  swear  him  down. 

Then  I  heard  a  slightly  hesitating  voice  say, 
"  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  couid  you  possibly  change 
me  half  a  crown  ?  " 

The  voice  came,  not — as  I  at  first  thought — 
from  Heaven,  but  from  a  little  grey  man  with  a 


walrus  moustache  and  a  fatigued  soft  felt  hat. 
He  looked  rather  like  a  butterfly  hunter,  or 
one  of  those  elderly  men  who  sail  model  yachts 
on  the  Round  Pond,  but  his  eye  held  fire — fire 
to  lead  a  forlorn  hope  or  quell  a  butler. 

'•  Changing  half-crowns,"  I  said,  "  is  practic- 
ally my  profession.  But,  mark  you,  only  in 
pennies." 

*'  In  pennies  !  "  he  said  with  real  emotion. 
"  I  didn't  think  it  possible." 

"  It  seems  hardly  probable,  does  it  ?  But 
here  they  are.     Where's  the  half-crown  ?  " 

It  was  night-time,  but  I  didn't  so  much  as  bite 
the  half-crown.  I  started  handing  out  coppers 
before  he  should  change  his  mind.  It  was 
rather  like  coaling  at  sea,  for  the  little  man  was 
already  moving  off  at  a  brisk  pace.  But  in 
time  he  had  the  lot ;  then  he  left  me  abruptly 
and  dashed  down  a  narrow  side  street  like  a 
rabbit  into  a  burrow. 

Half-way  down  he  stopped  at  a  stamp 
machine.  He  inserted  a  penny,  carefully  tore 
off  the  stamp  and  threw  it  on  to  the  ground. 
He  put  in  another  penny,  tore  off  another  stamp 
.  .  .  and  threw  it  on  to  the  ground.  By  the 
time  I'd  reached  him  he  was  doing  the  thing 
like  drill ;  pushing  in  the  coin  with  the  right, 
tearing  off  the  stamp  with  the  left,  throwing 
down  smartly  with  the  left  whilst  feeling  for  the 
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next  coin  with  the  right.  He  was  counting 
aloud. 

"  Nine  thirty-eight,  nine  thirty-nine,  nine 
forty  .  .  ." 

I  thought  I  would  try  tact.  Tact,  or  a  coke- 
hammer,  seemed  indicated,  and  I  hadn't  the 
hammer.  "  I  wouldn't  da  that,  sir,"  I  said, 
"  not  on  a  night  like  this." 

He  turned  on  me  a  cold  glare.  "  Did  I  say 
nine  forty  ?  " 


A   SAD  CASE. 


First  Cbittc  :    Portrait  of  the  artist's 
Second  Critic  :    Poor  thing— gone  all 


'  Yes.' 


*'  Well,  then,  hold  your  tongue  or  I  shall 
lose  count.  Forty-one,  forty-two,  forty- 
three  .  .  ." 

I  let  him  run  up  to  fifty  and  then  tried 
again. 

"  You  know,  sir,  I  think  that's  about  score. 
I  never  play  more  than  fifty  myself." 

**  I  don't  care  what  you  play.     Run  away 


and  play  it  by  yourself.     Fifty-one,  fifty-two, 
fifty-three  .  .  ." 

It  seemed  wrong  to  leave  him,  for  all  he  had 
a  walrus  moustache.  I  walked  away  a  little  to 
consider  the  next  move.  When  I  returned  th& 
stamps,  "  thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strew 
the  brooks  in  Vallombrosa,"  formed  a  drift- 
round  his  feet. 

"  A  charming  idea,"  I  said,  "  the  philatelist's 
wedding.     The    happy    pair  went   away   in   ar 

shower  of  stamps. 
The  bride's  dress 
was  prettily 
trimmed  with 
stamp  edging  and 
the  groom  looked 
— as  usual — a  little 
ungummed." 

He  handed  me 
an  electric  torch. 
"Hold  this,  fool. 
Turn  it  this  way." 
His  brow  was 
beaded  and  his  eye 
blazed.  "I  be- 
lieve I've  got  it." 

"Ullo!     Ullo! 
What's  all  this  ?  " 
I  turned  to  con- 
front a  monument 
in  blue. 

"  It's  all  right, 
officer,  I'm  looking 
after  this  gentle- 
man." That  meant 
a  shilling,  but  it 
was  well  spent,  for 
the  little  man  was 
worth  watching . 
"  Th3  last  penny," 
he  groaned;  " four 
and  ninepence 
and  it  hasn't  turned 
up  yet." 

The  last  penny 
was  a  little  bent 
and  stuck  in  the 
slot.  He  took  off 
his  boot  and  ham- 
mered it  in  with 
his  heel.  Then  with 
a  croon  of  delight 
he  detached  the 
stamp.  Holding  it 
as  a  devotee  might 
a  relic,  he  placed 
it  in  his  pocket- 
and  overcoat  and 
turned  to  me  with  a  smile  of  enthusiastic 
affection. 

"Thank  you,  thank  you,  sir.  I  shall  never 
forget  you — nor  this  day." 

"  I  shan't  need  a  memory  course  myself.  "^ 
"I  will  explain."     Relaxed  and  kindly,  he 
took  my  arm.     "  It's  this  way.     These  rolls  of 
stamps  have  a  defect." 


wife — h'm  ! 
to  pieces  !  ! 

book,  buttoned    his    coat 
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"  What  do  you  mean  ?    They'll  go  on  letters, 
won't  they  ?  " 

*'  Naturally.  What's  that  to  do  with  it  ?  '* 
*'  I  thought  that  was  what  they  were  for.'* 
*'  Good  heavens  !  What  an  idea !  You  don't 
understand.  One  of  these  stamps — it's  the  four 
hundred  and  ninety-fifth  from  the  end — has 
the  perforation  cutting  into  the  design.  No- 
body, no  philatelist,  knows  this  but  myself. 
All  the  other  rolls  have  been  used  up.  The 
stamps  have  been  wasted — put  on  letters.  The 
rest  of  the  rolls  are  being  withdrawn  to-night 
and  will  be  pulped.  This  stamp — this  treasure 
I  wear  next  my  heart — is  unique.  There's  not 
another  like  it  in  the  world. 


I  displayed  those  virtues,  sir.  All  day  have  I 
watched  this  machine,  keeping  tally  of  the  stamps 
withdrawn. 

"  By  seven-thirty  my  hopes  were  high  ;  four 
hundred  and  twenty-five  stamps  had  been  taken 
and  my  goal  was  in  sight.  Then — you  will 
recall — the  weather  changed.  It  began  to  rain 
heavily  and  a  degenerate  public  preferred  the 
shelter  of  the  post  office.  I  waited  eagerly  for 
it  to  close  its  doors. 

"  But,  alas  !  the  weather  continued  inclement ; 
only  a  few  poor  stragglers  bought  stamps,  and 
those  were  mostly  halfpenny  ones.  I  was 
in  despair — I  had  only  two  and  threepence 
in  coppers — when    I    encountered    you.      You 


LET   ME   DREAM   AGAIN. 


"  You  sold  me  a  car  about  a  week  ago." 

"  Yes,  sir,  how  do  you  like  it?  " 

"  I  want  you  to  repeat  everything  you  said  about  the  car  again. 


I'm  getting  discouraged." 


"  But  listen,  sir.  I  only  learnt  of  this  to-day. 
I  had  to  get  that  stamp  .  .  .  but  how  to  do  it  ? 
This  is  a  busy  office  and  I  suspected  that  a  new 
roll  would  be  inserted  this  morning.  It  was — 
at  eleven  o'clock.  Sir,  imagine  that  moment  ! 
A  thousand  mad  schemes  went  through  my  mind. 
I  thought  of  knocking  the  official  down  ;  but  I 
am  not  made  for  violence — it  revolts  me." 
"  And  it  doesn't  often  come  of!." 
"  True.  I  thought  of  snatching  the  roll;  but 
I  do  not  run  well  and  the  place  was  crowded. 
Bribery  suggested  itself ;  but  bribery  is  expen- 
sive, it  attracts  attention,  and  rarely  succeeds. 
No,  sir,  patience  and  cunning  were  my  only  hope. 


seemed— in  spite  of  your  language — express 
from  Heaven.  It  only  shows  how  ill  we  judge 
our  fellow- men." 

"  Don't  mention  it.     It  was  a  pleasure." 

"  I  must.  I  apologise  sincerely.  You  see 
before  you  a  supremely  happy  man.  The  King 
himself  hasn't  one  of  those  stamps." 

*'  I  can  imagine  it,"  I  said,  glancing  down  at 
the  pavement  dotted  over  with  white  squares. 
"  After  all,  the  Privy  Purse  is  limited  and  he 
gives  a  lot  to  charity.  So  that's  the  reason  for 
the  whole  fantod  ?  " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  ?  " 

*'  The  bobbery." 
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*'  I  don't  quite  grasp." 

"A  certain  ...  may  I  say  ,  .  .  eccentricity, 
on  your  part  ?  " 

"  Man  !    Have  you  no  imagination  ?  " 

"  Not  much,  but  it's  growing."  And  turning 
on  my  heel — which  rested  on  his  stockinged  foot 
— I  left  him. 

®®® 

Jean  :  Ted's  always  first  to  put  his  hands 
in  his  pockets  when  money  is  needed. 

Dora  :  Yes,  and  he  keeps  them  there  until 
the  danger's  over. 


Romantic  Young  Thing  :  When  I  come  out 
on  to  the  front  after  dinner  and  gaze  at  the 
moonlit  sea,  I  feel  too  full  for  words. 

Practical  Youth  :  You  wouldn't  feel  like 
that  if  you  stayed  at  our  boarding-house. 

®®® 

Hairpins  were  among  the  Roman  articles 
discpvered  at  Caerleon.  Very  old-fashioned 
people,  the  Romans. 


What  does  this  sinister  announcement  on  a 
menu  mean — "  Half  fresh  lobster,  45."  ? 


A   USE   FOR   EVERYTHING. 


Prospective  Stepmother  :    It  will  be  nice  for  you,  dear,  won't  it,  having  a  woman  about  the  house  ? 
Small  Boy;    Yes,  you  really  want  women's  garters  for  catapult  clastic! 


Child  :   May  I  have  a  dark  supper  to-night  ?  A  beauty  expert  says  that  if  shingling  goes 

Mother  :    What  do  you  mean,  dear  ?  out  of  fashion  thousands  of  hairdressers  will 

Child  :  You  gave  me  a  light  supper  last  night  go  bankrupt.     They  would  be  without  a  bob 

and  I  didn't  like  it  at  all.  in  the  world. 


Nellie  :  Haven't  I  a  small  foot  ?    Have  you 
ever  seen  anything  smaller  ? 
Mary  :    Yes,  your  shoes. 


The  Boy  :    Can  you  cook  ? 

The  Girl  :  I  want  to  know  something  more 
important.  Can  you  supply  the  things  to 
cook  ? 


Isabel  :  I  don't  intend  to  be  married  until 
after  I'm  25. 

Mary:  I  don't  intend  to  be  25  until  after 
I'm  married.' 


Dealer  :  If  you  buy  this  car,  sir,  we'll  put 
on  the  initials  free. 

Buyer:  It's  not  the  initial  cost.  It's  the 
upkeep. 


A   DISCREPANCY   SOMEWHERE. 

First  Lawyer  :    What  did  you  get  out  of  that  will  case  ? 

Second  Lawyer  :    Two  thousand  pounds. 

First  Lawyer:    But  I  thought  he  left  more  than  that. 


DANGER. 

Nervous  Lady  (to  sportsman  in  railway  carriage) :   A  shooting  stick,  is  it  ?    Well,  I  only  hope  it  won't  go  oflF  while 
I'm  in  this  carriage  ! 
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DOMESTIC   BISQUES. 
By  E,  H,  Lacon  Watson, 

This  is,  I  admit,  a  novel  idea  of  mine,  and  it 
may  easily  be  that  the  Great  British  Public  will 
scoff  at  it,  from  lack  of  understanding.  But  I 
do  think  it  might  (properly  utilised)  do  some- 
thing to  solve  that  perpetual  conundrum,  "  How 
are  we  to  Keep  our  Servants  ?  "  I  am  con- 
vinced it  would  make  for  a  greater  harmony  in 
domestic  life.  It  might,  I  maintain,  be  useful 
in  a  multitude  of  ways.  But  I  should  suggest 
trying  it  on  the  domestic  staff  first. 

I  am  presuming  you  know  what  a  Bisque 
means.  I  am  not  now  referring  to  the  variety 
of  thick  scup,  commonly  alleged  to  be  made  of 


lessly  and  misses  the  first.  You  hole  out,  and 
reflect. 

"  I  think  I'll  take  a  bisque  here,"  you  say. 
"  That  leaves  you  with  that  for  the  half." 

At  which,  of  course,  he  promptly  misses  the 
return  putt.  Who  wouldn't,  in  such  a  position  ? 
And  you  are  still  all  square,  instead  of  being  one 
down  at  the  turn.  Most  unfair — but  singularly 
comforting. 

I  remember,  at  the  ancient  foundation  where 
I  spent  my  school- days,  they  used  in  the  past 
to  have  an  excellent  system  something  akin  to 
this  of  bisques.  If  by  any  curious  chance  an 
Inferior  (as  we  younger  ones  were  termed) 
happened  to  do  a  good  turn  to  one  of  the  elect 
(a  Prefect,  let  us  say,  or  anyone  in  authority 


NEED   FOR  CARE. 

'  I  wish  you  wouldn't  grin  at  baby  so  much,  dear ;  his  face  is  getting  quite  distorted — babies  are  so  imitative  I ' 


lobster,  which  they  are  so  fond  of  giving  me  in 
the  3s.  M.  dinner  at  my  club.  I  refer  rather  to 
the  extra  point,  to  be  claimed  when  you  choose, 
that  is  part  of  your  handicap  at  certain  games. 
Of  French  origin,  I  fancy.  Honest  Britons,  in 
the  old  days  when  anything  French  was  suspect, 
preferred  to  spell  the  word  "  bisk."  No  doubt 
the  great  Napoleon  turned  uneasily  on  his 
throne  when  (or  if)  he  heard  of  this. 

Taken  from  the  French  or  not,  it  is  indubit- 
ably a  pleasing  form  of  handicap.  I  like  the 
suddenness,  the  manifest  unfairness  of  the 
bisque.  The  giver  of  odds  is  plodding  away, 
thinking  of  nothing  in  particular,  comfortably 
satisfied  that  he  has  got  you  down.  Two  strokes 
for  the  hole,  perhaps.     He  putts  a  little  care- 


over  him)  the  lion  might  be  moved  to  reward 
the  humble  mouse. 

"  Take  a  ticket,"  he  would  say. 

And,  gratefully  enough,  for  we  were  taught 
to  be  grateful  in  those  days,  we  took  it.  Nothing 
passed,  as  a  matter  of  fact :  there  was  no  sign 
or  token.  Purely  a  matter  of  memory,  on  both 
sides.  But  if,  some  weeks  later,  we  were  called 
up  for  judgment  before  the  said  authority  it 
might  conceivably  be  of  use  (I  say  "  might,"  for 
memories  are  deceitful)  to  remind  him  that  we 
held  one  of  these  intangible  privileges.  On 
occasion  I  have  known  them  to  prove  of  con- 
siderable value.  Almost  like  a  plenary  indul- 
gence in  the  good  old  days  when  such  things 
were  marketable. 
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We  all  smoke  too  much  at  times-  inevitable 
perhaps  with  this  pleasant  habit. 
But  a  sore  throat  and  a  tongue  that  feels 
parched  make  smoking  anything  but  enjoyable. 
Carry  a  tin  of  "AUenburys"  Glycerine  and 
Black  Currant  Pastilles  with  you,  and  when 
you  experience  these  unpleasant  symptoms 
take  one.  You  will  find  them  most  effective. 
One  at  night,  too,  just  at  bedtime,  will  be 
found  very  effective. 
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the  progress  he  has  made  towards  recovery 
warrants  its  continuance. 
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Stevens,  204-206,  Worple  Road,  London, 
W.S.20. 
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In  effect,  this  was  a  species  of  bisque. 

What  I  meant  to  propose,  when  I  started 
writing,  was  this  simple  plan.  Add  one  or  two 
bisques  to  the  wages  of  your  domestics  in  lieu 
of  solid  cash.  I  am  sure  some  such  arrange- 
ment would  tend  to  keep  employees  in  good 
temper — and  induce  them  to  serve  us  for  a 
smaller  fee.  Suppose  that  instead  of  a  salary  of 
eight  pounds  a  week  you  were  offered  seven 
pounds  and  one  bisque  !  Any  young  fellow  of 
the  right  spirit  would  unquestionably  accept 
the  second  offer.  Once  a  week  he  could  then 
kick  over  the  traces,  in  a  harmless  manner,  and 
go  scathless.     Domestic  servants,  paid  by  the 


Waiter    (hinting) :     The   price   on   the   bill 
doesn't  include  the  waiter,  sir." 

Customer  :  Oh,  I  hope  not.     I'm  no  cannibaU 


Dr.  Watson  :  Good  heavens,  Holmes ! 
This  murder  was  committed  with  a  hatpin. 
That  proves,  doesn't  it,  that  a  woman  is  guilty 
of  this  awful  crime  ? 

Sherlock  Holmes  :  Tut,  tut,  my  dear  Wat- 
son I  You  are  far  off  the  track.  The  hatpin 
proves  that  the  curator  of  some  museum  has 
done  this  thing. 


// 


A  SOFT  ANSWER. 


"  He  said  he  was  going  to  kiss  me  directly  I  stopped  talking." 

"  What  did  you  do  ?  " 

"  Said  I'd  never  speak  to  him  again." 


He  :    You  know  absence  makes  the  heart 
grow  fonder. 

She  :    Also  presents,  dear  ! 


month,  would  rate  one  bisque,  I  imagine,  at  the 
rate  of  ten  shillings  off  their  wages,  at  least. 

I  do  not  say  they  would  always  use  their 
bisques.  But  how  delightful,  how  soothing  to 
the  ruffled  nerves,  to  feel  they  were  there,  lying 
in  reserve  !  A  morning  ia  bed,  or  an  evening 
at  the  pictures,  whenever  they  chanced  to  feel  She  :    I'll  have  you  know  I  have  a  mind  of 

that  way.  my  own. 

I  suggest  to  our  anxious  economists  that  they  He  :   Well,  nobody's  going  to  lay  claim  to  it ! 

might  try  the  offer  of  a  bisque  or  two,  monthly, 
when  engaging  their  next  cook  or  housemaid.  ®® ® 

Vera  :  Is  your  car  insured  ? 
"  Poultry    show    surprise,"    announces    a  Ted  :   I  don't  know.     I'm  reading  my  policy 

headline.     Yes,  but  how  ?  right  now. 
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MR.  FORTUNE   AGAIN. 
*•  *  Did  you  wish  to  see  the  church  ?  .  .  . 

"•Quite  a  humble  place,  of  course,  but  I  do  venture  to  think  ra-ther  beautiful,  ra-ther  beautiful.*" 

(See  page  506,) 


•  '  What  is  it,  Mr.  Fortune  ?  '  '* 
'  *  It's  a  pouncet-box.'  " 


THE  LION  FISH 


® 


<§) 


By   H.   C.   BAILEY 

ILLUSTRATED    BY  JOHN  CAMPBELL 


® 


® 


The  first  of  a  new  series  of  Detective  Stories  of  which  that  bland,  childishly 
innocent  "  investigator,"  MR.  FORTUNE,  is  the  central  figure. 


IN  the  hospital  corridor  two  men  stood 
waiting.  A  door  opened  and  the  round 
face  of  Mr.  Eeginald  Fortune  looked 
out  at  them.  They  followed  him  into  a 
little  room  where  a  man  lay  in  bed.  The 
nurse  was  holding  a  spouted  cup  to  his  lips. 
His  head  was  bandaged.  What  little  could 
be  seen  of  his  face  was  grey.  Mr.  Fortune 
.^at  down  and  felt  for  his  pulse.  "  Well, 
well.  Another  little  drink  didn't  do  you 
any  harm,  George,"  he  smiled.     "  Now  you 


tell  us  all  about  it  and  we'll  know  what  to 
do  next." 

The  other  two  men  had  found  chairs 
close  by  the  bed,  and  one  had  a  notebook 
open. 

The  bandaged  head  turned  away.  "  I'm 
for  it,  doctor,"  a  thick  voice  said.  "  You 
can't  do  me  no  good." 

"  George  !  George  !  "  said  Mr.  Fortune 
gently.  "  Have  you  got  anybody  you  care 
about  ?     I  mean,  the  fellows  that  served  you 
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like  this  want  looking  after,  or  they'll  be 
making  things  nasty  for  her." 

The  body  stirred,  the  bandaged  head 
moved  and  groaned.  Mr.  Fortune  looked  at 
the  nurse  and  the  cup  was  put  to  the  pale 
lips  again.  "  Wotsh  yer  boverin'  me  for  ?  " 
the  thick  voice  said.  "  I  dunno  none  of 
'em.  Take  my  dyin'  oaf  I  don't.  But  it 
was  all  fair.  I  ain't  got  nuffink  against  any 
of  'em,  s'elp  me,  I  ain't." 

"  My  poor  chap,"  Mr.  Fortune  said  gently. 
''  But,  I  say " 

"  Oh,  Gawd,  leave  me  be,"  the  man 
groaned.  "  I  never  done  you  no  'arm, 
doctor.     Can't  cher  leave  me  die  quiet  ?  " 

Mr.  Fortune's  hand  stayed  some  moments 
on  the  pulse.  Then  with  one  quiet  move- 
ment he  withdrew  it,  rose  and  turned.  He 
shook  his  head  at  the  two  men,  he  waved 
them  out.  The  nurse  and  he  spoke  together 
softly. 

Half  an  hour  later  one  of  those  two  men, 
Superintendent  Bell,  was  making  his  report 
to  the  Chief  of  the  Criminal  Investigation 
Department.  Mr.  Fortune  joined  them,  to 
be  received  by  a  cock  of  a  quizzical  eyebrow 
familiar  to  the  friends  of  the  Hon.  Sidney 
Lomas.  "  Well,  Reginald,  so  there  was 
nothing  doing  after  dl  ?  " 

*'  No."  Mr.  Fortune's  round  face  had  a 
child-like  gravity.  *' He  won't  speak.  He's 
going  to  die  to-night." 

"  God  help  him,"  said  Superintendent 
Bell. 

''  Oh,  quite,"  Lomas  agreed.  "  But  he 
did  speak  :  he  told  you  he  was  damaged  in 
a  fair  fight :  no  foul  play  :  no  complaints." 

"  Yes.  That's  what  he  told  us.  Poor 
chap.     He's  a  good  fellow  in  his  fashion." 

The  Superintendent  shook  a  solemn  head. 
"  Been  in  with  a  nasty  crowd,  sir.  Done 
some  dirty  work  in  his  time.  But  he  is  a 
good  plucked  one.  I  don't  mind  owning  I 
didn't  think  he'd  die  so  game." 

"  Knows  he's  dying,  does  he  ?  "  said 
Lomas. 

"Oh,  Lord,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Fortune  wearily. 
**  He  made  up  his  mind  he  was  going  to  die 
as  soon  as  he  was  conscious." 

"  No  reason  why  he  should  be  afraid  to 
tell  the  truth,  then.  If  he  says  he  was 
smashed  in  a  fair  fight  and  nobody's  to 
blame,  we  might  as  well  believe  him." 

"  It  would  save  trouble,  wouldn't  it  ?  " 
said  Mr.  Fortune.  *'  Sorry,  Lomas.  I  shall 
have  to  give  evidence  at  the  inquest.  And 
I'm  going  to  say  he  was  sandbagged  and 
kicked  to  death." 

*'  Though  he  said  there  was  no  foul  play." 


Lomas  frowned.  Lomas  lit  a  cigarette* 
"  That  makes  rather  a  nasty  business  of  it, 
Reginald." 

"  Yes,  I  think  so." 

"  He  was  afraid  of  the  fellows  that  killed 
him  even  when  he  was  dying." 

"  Well — afraid   of  something  if  he  told 

the  truth  or  hoping  something  if  he  didn't. 

He  has  a  wife,  you  know.     She  came  to  see 

him  this  afternoon.     You'd  better  look  after 

,  Mrs.  George  Akers." 

*'  And  what's  the  theory,  Reginald  ?  " 

''  He  knows  who  smashed  him.  He  knows 
why  he  was  smashed.  He  won't  tell  us, 
because  his  wife  said  he  mustn't.  Well,  the 
inference  is,  somebody's  been  getting  at  her." 

Lomas  inhaled  smoke.  *'  That  is  to  say, 
we've  hit  up  against  somebody  in  a  large 
way  of  business  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Yes.  It  could  be.  What  do  you 
know  about  George  Akers  ?  " 

Lomas  shrugged  and  looked  at  Bell. 
"  Loafer  round  the  West  End,  sir.  Only  been 
through  our  hands  for  hustling  with  pick- 
pockets. But  we  have  had  a  notion  he  was 
working  for  some  of  the  dope  merchants." 

"  Hasn't  been  working  for  you,  by  any 
chance  ?  "  said  Mr.  Fortune. 

Bell  shook  his  head.  "  No,  sir.  One  of 
our  men  did  try  to  make  something  of  him. 
This  dope  business  has  been  getting  out  of 
hand.  I  don't  know  where  the  supplies  are 
coming  from." 

*'  Somebody  in  a  large  way  of  business," 
Mr.  Fortune  murmured.  ''  Do  you  remem- 
ber that  case  in  Paris,  Bell  ?  Gentleman  in 
the  dope  industry  who  used  to  say  to  his 
employees,  '  The  police  won't  kill  you  for 
refusing  to  inform,  but  if  you  do,  I  shall '  ; 
and  it  was  so." 

"  But  Akers  didn't  inform,  sir,"  Bell 
objected. 

"  No.  But  he  may  have  threatened.  He 
may  have  run  rusty.  He  may  have  got  to 
know  too  much.  He  may  have  declined 
some  unusually  dirty  job." 

Lomas  lit  another  cigarette.  "  Poor 
devil,"  he  said. 

''  But  what's  it  all  come  to,  sir  ?  "  Bell 
protested.  "  He's  quarrelled  with  his  gang 
and  they've  smashed  him  and  got  at  his 
wife  to  hush  it  up.  We  do  have  these 
cases." 

"  I  wonder,"  Mr.  Fortune  murmured. 
Bell  looked  at  him,  dubious,  resigned, 
patient.  *'  I  was  only  hintin'  there's  some 
brains  in  this  one.  Bell." 

Bell  made  a  mournful  noise.  "  Some 
clever  chap  behind  it  all,  sir  ?  "   he  said 
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wearily.  He  turned  to  Lomas.  **  Some- 
body in  a  large  way  of  business,  like  you  said, 
sir  ?  "  He  shook  his  head  at  the  two 
theorists.  "  It  don't  happen  much,  does  it  ? 
My  way  of  thinking,  all  we  can  do  is  to  work 
over  Akers'  gang  and  see  what  we  can  make 
of  his  wife." 

Lomas  nodded  and  the  Superintendent 
went  his  heavy  way.  Lomas  looked  at  Mr. 
Fortune.  ''  He's  right,  you  know,  Reginald. 
It  don't  happen.  When  did  you  meet  an 
organiser  of  crime  ?  " 

"  Well,  it's  not  much  in  my  way,"  said  Mr. 
Fortune.  *^  I  never  studied  crime  as  an 
industry.  What  I  get  is  generally  a  work 
of  art :  individual  enterprise  and  fancy.  I 
don't  think  I  ever  met  a  co-operative  murder 
before.  I  don't  like  it."  He  looked  plain- 
tive, he  wandered  out. 

Superintendent  Bell's  labours  discovered 
nothing  more.  George  Akers'  gang  was 
unanimously  dumb.  The  widow  came  to 
the  inquest,  a  waif  of  the  streets  in  decent 
black,  and  with  tears  related  that  her  man 
had  gone  to  the  races  as  usual — he  got  his 
living  racing — and  never  came  home  again  : 
when  she  saw  him  in  hospital  he  said  he  had 
been  drinking  and  got  into  a  scrap  with  some 
fellows  :  he  didn't  know  who  they  were  :  she 
didn't  know  :  George  didn't  have  no  enemies 
she  ever  heard  of  :  not  George  :  she  wept 
herself  out  of  the  box.  She  went  unchal- 
lenged. The  police  could  offer  no  other 
evidence  but  Mr.  Fortune's,  and. on  that 
the  jury  gave  a  verdict  of  murder  against 
persons  unknown.  And  George  Akers  was 
buried,  with  his  widow  a  lonely  mourner,  and 
before  the  week  was  out  she  had  gone  from 
the  one  room  in  Soho  which  was  her  home 
and  was  seen  no  more. 

Superintendent  Bell  shook  a  sage  head. 
"  You  can't  make  anything  of  it,  sir.  I 
dare  say  she  knew  something.  I  dare  say  she 
didn't.  She's  the  sort  to  pick  up  with 
another  man  before  her  husband  was  cold. 
Maybe  we'll  come  on  the  truth  in  a  year  or 
two  when  we're  looking  for  something  else. 
Maybe  we  won't.     We  do  get  these  cases." 

"  I  wonder  what  George  thinks  about  it," 
said  Mr.  Fortune. 

But  his  attention  was  then  distracted. 
Superintendent  Bell's  telephone  rang.  Super- 
intendent Bell  listened  to  a  long  narrative. 
**  Landomere  ?  "  said  the  Superintendent. 
*'  Spell  it.  Landomere.  Right.  I'll  come 
round."  He  turned  the  pages  of  one  book 
of  reference  and  another.  ''  Do  you  know 
anything  of  Gerard  Landomere,  Mr. 
Fortune  ?  " 


"No.  He  doesn't  sound  real.  What's  he 
done  ?  " 

"  Cut  his  throat." 

"  That  does  give  him  a  certain  interest." 

*'  Would  you  like  to  have  a  look,  sir  ?  " 
said  Bell  eagerly. 

"Oh,  Bell,  did  I  ever?"  Mr.  Fortune 
sighed,  and  went  with  him. 

Mr.  Gerard  Landomere  lived  in  a  block 
of  flats  behind  Piccadilly,  which  provided 
service  for  those  who  wanted  it.  Mr. 
Landomere  did,  his  valet  having  been  dis- 
missed the  week  before.  The  man  who 
came  up  to  valet  him  that  morning  had  found 
him  in  bed  with  blood  about  his  throat  and 
a  razor  in  his  hand.  He  was  already  dead. 
The  steward  of  the  flats  telephoned  for  the 
police  and  a  doctor.  The  doctor  said  it  was 
suicide. 

"That's  what  we've  got,  sir,"  said  the 
Inspector  in  Landomere' s  rooms.  "  I  was 
just  going  through  his  things." 

"  Mr.  Fortune  would  like  to  see  the  body," 
Bell  said. 

But  Mr.  Fortune  was  in  no  hurry.  He 
looked  about  the  room,  which  was  hung  with 
coloured  prints  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
sporting  and  erotic.  It  had  chairs  of  com- 
fort and  some  good  pij^ces  of  old  furniture 
and  silver.  "  Who  waf\  Gerard  Landomere, 
Inspector  ?  "  he  murmured. 

"  What  you'd  call  a  man  about  town, 
sir.  No  occupation.  H^'s  lived  here  years. 
They  say  he  was  a  very  quiet  gentleman. 
Best  of  tenants.  Bit  behind  with  his  pay- 
ments just  now,  but  nothing  to  signify." 

"  Landomere,"  Mr.  Fortune  murmured. 
"  No,  he  doesn't  sound  real,  does  he  ?  " 
He  turned  away  into  the  bedroom  and  Bell 
followed. 

Gerard  Landomere  lay  in  a  smoothly 
ordered  bed.  The  clothes  covered  him  to 
his  chest.  Above  that  was  blood.  His 
pyjamas  were  undone  at  the  neck,  his  head 
lay  back  on  the  pillow,  and  on  the  left  of 
his  neck  the  flesh  gaped.  His  right  arm  was 
bent  across  him  and  the  hand  still  grasped  a 
razor. 

Bell  drew  in  his  breath.  "  Ah,  he  died 
quiet,  sir,"  he  said  softly.  "  God  forgive 
him." 

Reggie  Fortune  bent  over  the  body.  .  .  . 

His  fingers  went  into  the  breast  pocket 
of  the  pyjamas.  He  drew  out  a  folded 
paper.  It  was  stained  and  wet  with  blood, 
but  the  writing  on  it  could  be  read. 

Dear  Sir, — 

Confirming  our  conversation,  I  have  to  say  that 
my  friends  cannot  see  their  way  to  settle  the  matter 
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for  a  smaller  sum  than  two  thousand  pounds 
(£2,000).  I  hope  to  receive  payment  from  you 
without  further  delay.  Otherwise  it  wall  be  neces- 
sary for  us  to  lay  the  facts  before  the  parties  men- 
tioned with  the  consequences  to  your  position 
which  I  am  sure  you  fully  appreciate. 

Yours  faithfully, 

A. 

It  was  written  in  a  flowing  clerk's  hand. 
The  paper  was  a  sheet  torn  from  a  pad  and 
bore  no  address. 

"  That's  blackmail  plain  enough,"  said 
Bell.  "  He  got  that  and  he  daren't  fight  it. 
There  was  no  way  out  for  him  but  the  razor." 

"  Yes.  That  is  the  obvious  inference," 
Mr.  Fortune  murmured.  He  went  back  to 
the  body  and  stood  looking  down  at  it.  His 
pink,  round,  boyish  face  displayed  a  plaintive 
surprise.     "  Anything   strike   you,    Bell  ?  " 

''  There's  this  valet,  sir." 

"  The  valet  who  was.  conveniently  dis- 
missed last  week.  Yes.  I  should  look  him 
up.  But  I  meant  here."  He  waved  a  hand 
at  the  dead  man  on  the  bed. 

'*  It  looks   a  straight   case  to  me,   sir." 

'*'  Well,  where 's  the  envelope  ?  " 

Bell  considered  that.  Bell  looked  about 
the  room.  ''  Not  here,  anyway.  But  it 
needn't  be.  Might  be  in  the  sitting-room. 
I'll  ask  Logan." 

"  One  moment.     What  about  the  light  ?  " 

"The  light?"  Bell's  brain  struggled. 
"  I  don't  follow,  sir." 

"  Well,  you  know,  this  blood  was  shed 
before  daw^n.  Were  the  lights  on  when 
the  body  was  found  ?  Ask  Logan  that 
too." 

Inspector  Logan  had  been  told  the  lights 
were  all  off.  As  for  the  envelope,  it  was 
certainly  not  in  the  sitting-room.  The 
gentleman  didn't  seem  to  have  kept  any 
papers  at  all. 

Bell  came  back  to  the  bedroom.  Bell 
looked  at  Mr.  Fortune.  "  That's  queer, 
anyway." 

"  Yes.  Curiouser  and  curiouser.  He 
abolishes  all  his  papers — but  he  cherishes  a 
blackmailing  letter — though  he  abolishes 
the  envelope.  His  throat  was  cut  in  the 
night.  And  the  lights  were  all  off  this 
morning." 

"It  is  odd  about  the  papers,"  Bell  said 
slowly.  "  You're  thinking  somebody  has 
been  in  the  flat,  sir.  But  this  is  no  proof, 
to  my  mind.  The  papers — well,  we've  got 
to  suppose  the  poor  chap  didn't  hardly  know 
what  he  was  about  last  night.  And  the 
lights — I  don't  see  anything  in  that.  He 
wouldn't  want  light  to  cut  his  throat.  I 
suppose  he  got  his  razor  and  switched  off 


and  died  in  the  dark.  Sort  of  natural  to 
want  to." 

"  Referrin'  to  the  razor "  said  Reggie. 

"  He  used  a  safety  on  his  lawful  occasions. 
It's  on  the  dressing-table.  An  old  friend. 
But  he  also  had  a  case  of  razors  handy. 
That's  very  unusual.  And  the  case  is  new, 
Bell." 

Bell  took  it  up.  "  Looks  pretty  new. 
But  it  would  be.  If  he  used  a  safety,  he'd 
have  to  buy  another  to  kill  himself." 

"  Yes,  that  would  have  to  be  considered," 
said  Reggie  in  a  dry,  hard  voice  which 
startled  Superintendent  Bell. 

"  I  don't  get  what  you  mean  about  the 
razors  being  new,  sir."  Bell  came  to  the 
body  and  looked  at  the  razor  clasped  in  the 
dead  hand.  "  Nothing  unusual  in  a  suicide 
buying  a  weapon.  This  is  one  of  that  set 
on  the  table."  He  touched  the  dead  fingers 
gingerly.  "The  hand's  stiff  and  hard 
grasping  it." 

"  I  noticed  that,"  said  Reggie  meekly. 
"  Anything  else  interest  you.  Bell  ?  " 

"  No,  sir.  Everything  seems  to  fit  in. 
Clear  case  of  suicide  to  my  mind.  I  don't 
know  what  else  there  is." 

"  Blood's  rather  dark,  isn't  it  ?  " 

Bell  stared  at  him.  Bell  looked  down  at 
the  bed  and  drew  back  with  something  of 
horror  on  his  solemn  face.  "  Good  Lord,  Mr. 
Fortune,  I  couldn't  tell.  It's  just  blood  to 
me.     What  do  you  think' s  wrong  with  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  Reggie  said,  contemplat- 
ing the  body.  He  turned  away.  "  Found 
an  answer  to  everything,  haven't  we,  Bell  ? 
But  there's  several  curious  things.  Let's  see 
if  Logan's  got  any  more." 

Inspector  Logan  had  got  nothing  at  all. 
The  old  walnut  bureau  contained  no  papers, 
not  so  much  as  a  cheque-book.  Inspector 
Logan  considered  that  Mr.  Landomere  had 
taken  good  care  not  to  leave  anything 
behind. 

"  Looks  as  if  he  had  something  pretty 
nasty  to  hide,"  said  Bell. 

Reggie,  wandering  about  the  room,  had 
come  to  a  halt  before  a  glass  and  a  spirit 
decanter.  Both  were  empty.  Inspector 
Logan  grinned.  "  He  had  a  good  drink 
before  he  went  out,  sir,  didn't  he  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Yes.  That  is  indicated,"  Reggie 
murmured.  He  was  smelling  decanter  and 
glass. 

"  It  was  whisky  he  used,  sir,"  Logan 
helped  him. 

"  Thanks.  I  did  recognise  it."  He  put 
down  decanter  and  glass  and  still  wandered 
about    the    room,    looking    closely    at   the 
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prints,  the  furniture,  and  stopped  before  an 
oak  chest.  "  Some  rare  old  things  he  had. 
That's  sixteenth-century."  He  bent  over 
it  and  rose  with  a  sigh  of  respectful  admira- 
tion. "  Well,  well.  I  shall  have  to  do  some 
work  with  the  body.  Have  it  removed,  will 
you  ?  I  want  the  bed-clothes  too.  And 
that  glass  and  decanter.  Bell." 

"  Very  good,  sir.  Any  points  you  want  us 
to  work  on  ?  " 

"  Oh,  the  obvious.  Did  anybody  come  to 
the  flat  last  night  ?  Who  are  Mr.  Lando- 
mere's  friends,  who's  his  banker,  who's  he 
been  talking  to  on  the  telephone  ?  You 
know  all  that.  Better  get  hold  of  the  dis- 
charged valet.     He  ought  to  be  interesting." 

"  There's  nothing  else,  sir  ?  " 

Reggie  was  looking  at  the  few  pieces  of 
old  silver  on  the  bureau.  "  Oh,  my  aunt !  " 
he  said  softly.  He  turned  in  his  hands  a 
small  cubical  box.  "Look  at  that" — he 
held  it  out  on  his  palm  to  Bell. 

Bell  poked  at  it,  peered  at  it.  "  What  is 
it,  Mr.  Fortune  ?  " 

"It's  a  pouncet-box." 

"  That  don't  help  me.     What's  it  for  ?  " 

*"  It  was  made  to  hold  Elizabethan  smell- 
ing-salts. That  isn't  wholly  relevant.  But 
it's  engraved  with  a  lion  who  has  the  body  of 
a  fish.     See  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  see.     But  what  about  it  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Landomere  was  real  after  all,"  said 
Reggie.     ''  I'll  take  this.     Good-bye." 

Inspector  Logan  gazed  at  his  Super- 
intendent. "  I  don't  get  what  he  means 
about  Landomere  being  real,"  he  grumbled. 
' '  And  a  fish  lion  !  What's  the  sense  of  that  ? 
Sounds  like  he  was  being  funny." 

"  This  case  isn't  going  to  be  funny,  my 
lad,"  said  Bell.     "  Give  me  that  'phone:" 

It  was  late  in  the  next  day  when  Reggie 
came  into  the  room  of  the  Chief  of  the  Criminal 
Investigation  Department,  who  was  being 
brisk  with  papers  and  a  secretary.  *'  Hullo, 
Lomas.  Pressin'  on  to  closin'-time  ?  Some- 
thing attempted,  something  done,  has  earned 
a  night's  repose." 

"  You're  aggressively  cheerful,  Reginald," 
said  Lomas.  "  I  expect  you  to  justify  it," 
and  he  got  rid  of  the  secretary.     "  Well  ?  " 

"  Have  you  found  Mrs.  Akers  ?  " 

Lomas  sighed  and  gave  him  a  cigar. 
"  No,  Reginald,  we  have  not  found  Mrs. 
Akers.  We  are  rather  busy  with  the  Lando- 
mere case.     Be  relevant  as  soon  as  possible." 

"  I  always  am.  Have  you  found  Lando- 
mere's  valet  ?  " 

"Not  that  I  know  of."  He  took  up 
his  telephone  and  talked  to  Superintendent 


Bell.  "  No,  not  yet.  Logan  thinks  he  is 
on  the  track  of  the  fellow."  He  paused. 
"  Why  do  you  revert  to  the  Akers  case, 
Reginald  ?  " 

"  Certain  similarity.  Hadn't  you  noticed 
it  ?  Two  men  die  violent  deaths.  Care  in 
each  case  to  obliterate  the  reason,  and  in 
each  case  the  person  who  might  know  some- 
thing fades  away." 

"  And  certain  differences.  A  tout  is 
kicked  to  death  in  a  street-row.  A  man  of 
means  cuts  his  throat  in  his  flat." 

Bell  came  into  the  room.  "  But  the 
police  know  nothing  about  either  of  them," 
said  Reggie  cheerfully.  "Or  do  you, 
Bell  ?  " 

Bell  smiled,  "  I  had  to  check  Logan  for 
saying  you  were  being  funny,  sir.  But  were 
you  pulling  my  leg  about  the  lion  fish  ?  " 

"Oh  my,  Bell!  Did  I  ever?"  Reggie 
felt  in  his  pockets  and  produced  the  pouncet- 
box.  "  There  you  are.  Beautiful  piece, 
isn't  it,  Lomas  ?  Lion's  head  on  a  fish's 
body.  Lion  of  the  sea.  Lion  de  mer. 
Landomere." 

"  Landomere's  arms,  eh  ?  "  Lomas  said. 
"  Well,  what  about  it  ?  " 

"  First  inference,  Mr.  Landomere's  name 
is  genuine  and  old.  Lookin'  into  the  matter, 
we  find  that  the  Landomeres  were  an  ancient 
family  in  Downshire,  founded  by  an  eminent 
pirate  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Hence  the  name, 
Lion  of  the  Sea.  They  did  a  little  in  the 
profession  later  and  eked  it  out  by  smug- 
gling. As  times  got  quieter,  they  decayed. 
They're  supposed  to  have  died  out  last 
century.  I  can't  trace  this  fellow,  but  he'd 
stuck  to  a  few  of  the  old  family  things." 

"  All  very  interesting,  Reginald,"  Lomas 
yawned.  "  I'm  not  compiling  a  history  of 
the  family  of  Landomeres.  If  you'll  tell  me 
how  he  died,  we  might  get  on." 

"  Oh,  he  died  in  his  sleep." 

"  Good  Gad  !  "  said  Lomas. 

"'  What,  sir  ?  "  Bell  cried.  "  Cut  his 
throat  in  his  sleep  ?  " 

"Yes.  Yes.  In  a  way.  He  didn't  really 
cut  his  own  throat.  It  happened  like  this. 
Sometime  in  his  absence  his  flat  was  entered 
and  some  chloral  hydrate  put  into  his 
whisky.  He  came  back,  had  his  drink  and 
went  to  bed.  While  he  lay  in  a  drugged 
sleep,  his  flat  was  entered  again  by  some- 
body, probably  two  men  or  more.  They 
brought  that  case  of  razors,  they  brought 
the  blackmailing  letter.  They  put  a  razor 
in  his  hand  and  so  cut  his  throat.  They 
put  the  letter  in  his  pocket.  Then  they  took 
all  his  papers,  switched  off  the  light  and 
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quit.  Thus  wiping  out  Mr.  Landomere  and 
all  traces  in  the  flat  of  how  he'd  been  living 
and  leaving  quite  good  evidence  that  he 
destroyed  his  papers  and  committed  suicide 
in  fear  of  blackmail.  Very  thoughtful  bit 
of  crime.  Like  the  extinction  of  George 
Akers." 

'*  Dear  me,  Eeginald,  you  surpass  your- 
self," Lomas  smiled.  "  This  is  very  ingen- 
ious, but  more  than  a  little  conjectural. 
Guessing  isn't  evidence." 

''  Thank  you  for  these  kind  words." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  I've  the  greatest  respect 
for  your  opinion.  But  after  all,  an  opinion 
isn't  facts.  You  can't  possibly  know  all 
this.  It's  a  work  of  imagination  constructed 
with  very  scanty  material." 

"  You  think  so  ?  I  bet  you  the  jury 
won't." 

"  Great  heavens,  you're  not  going  to  tell 
this  tale  at  the  inquest  ?  " 

"  I'm  going  to  tell  the  jury  that  Super- 
intendent Bell  pointed  out  to  me  the  man 
had  died  very  quiet :  that  his  blood  was 
dark  and  his  lungs  congested  as  if  he  had 
been  poisoned  with  chloral  hydrate  :  that  I 
found  traces  of  chloral  in  the  empty  glass 
and  the  empty  decanter.  There's  the  facts, 
Lomas.  And  the  opinion  to  be  formed  upon 
them,  the  only  possible  opinion,  is  that  a 
strong  dose  of  chloral  was  put  in  his  whisky 
so  that  he  should  be  insensible  while  his 
throat  was  cut." 

"  Your  point,"  Lomas  agreed.  "  Sorry, 
Reginald.  You  are  very  neat.  But  I  don't 
see  my  way.  If  a  murderer  could  drug  his 
whisky,  why  bother  with  this  dangerous 
business  of  cutting  his  throat  ?  " 

**  Well,  I  don't  know  why  Landomere  had 
to  die.  But  I  take  it  there  were  urgent 
reasons.  The  murderer  had  to  make  sure. 
Any  poison  Landomere  wouldn't  notice 
wouldn't  kill  him  quick.  A  little  sleeping 
draught — then  his  throat  would  be  cut  and 
everything  arranged  to  look  like  suicide — 
and  it  was  all  over  in  one  night." 

'*  And  if  you  hadn't  happened  to  see  him, 
sir,  the  other  doctor  would  have  passed  it 
for  suicide  and  we  shouldn't  have  bothered 
about  it,"  said  Bell. 

"  And  they'd  have  lived  happily  ever 
after,"  said  Mr.  Fortune.  "  Perhaps  they 
will  now.  Are  we  going  to  have  another 
verdict  against  persons  unknown,  Lomas  ?  " 

"  Another,  sir  ?  "  Bell  stared.  "  Oh,  you 
mean  that  Akers  case.  I  don't  see  any 
likeness." 

"  Both  wiping  out  a  man.  Both  very 
cleverly  managed.     Both  givin'  evidence  of 


organisation  behind — and  some  chap  with  a 
will." 

''  What  have  we  got  ?  "  Lomas  lay  back 
in  his  chair.  "  The  Akers  case  has  petered 
out.  Landomere  was  murdered  by  some- 
body who  knew  his  ways  and  could  get  into 
his  flat.  The  valet  is  indicated.  Logan's 
after  him.  Got  his  description.  Got  some 
of  his  pals.  What  about  Landomere's  life  ? 
He  belonged  to  several  decent  clubs.  We 
can't  hear  of  any  intimate  friends.  HivS 
bank  account's  very  small.  He  had  no 
capital  to  speak  of.  No  visible  means  of 
support.  His  pass-book  shows  money  paid 
in  irregularly,  nothing  suggestive  in  the 
cheques  he  drew.  They  haven't  noticed 
any  particular  visitors  in  the  flats.  The 
only  thing  worth  looking  into  we  get  from 
the  telephone  exchange  is  that  he  rang  up 
a  solicitor  last  week.  The  girl  remembered 
that  because  the  call  lasted  so  long.  A 
Mr.  Howard  Fyle.  Not  known  to  the 
police.  We'll  have  a  talk  with  Mr.  Howard 
Fyle.     Anything  else,  Reginald  ?  " 

"Well,  I  was  thinking  of  a  quiet  day  or 
two  in  Downshire." 

The  next  morning  he  arrived  in  a  car  at 
the  suburban  home  of  Superintendent  Bell, 
who  looked  at  it  critically  while  the  chauffeur 
stowed  his  suitcase.  "  Got  a  new  one,  Mr. 
Fortune  ?  " 

*'  A  hireling.  You  never  know,  you  know. 
Somebody  might  recognise  mine.  And  I 
thought  we'd  better  be  incognito.  Two 
gentlemen  from  Canada  having  a  look  round 
the  old  country :  Mr.  French  and  Mr. 
Brown." 

Bell  laughed.  ''  All  right,  sir.  Have  you 
brought  any  false  whiskers  ?  "  He  looked 
at  Mr.  Fortune's  pink  round  face  afl^ection- 
ately.     "  I'd  like  to  see  you  in  whiskefs." 

''  You  have  a  nasty  mind.  Bell." 

The  car  ran  through  long  miles  of  suburban 
country,  climbed  to  the  wind  on  the  hills 
and  raced  down  to  orchards  and  mellowing 
corn.  The  sprawling  county  town  of  Down- 
shire slumbered  between  market  days. 
They  put  up  the  car  and  ordered  lunch  and 
walked  through  yawning  streets  to  the  Chief 
Constable.  But  he  was  brisk  enough,  a  little 
man  with  a  knowing  eye.  ''  I'm  not  going 
to  say  I'm  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Fortune. 
What's  the  trouble  ?  " 

"  You  don't,  you  know.  You  haven't.  But 
do  you  know  anyone  called  Landomere  ?  " 

The  Chief  Constable  put  his  head  on  one 
side.  "  That  suicide  case,  eh  ?  I  was  won- 
dering about  it  myself.  I  didn't  know  tber^ 
was  a  Landomere  alive," 
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^*  Ah,  the  family's  faded  right  out  ?  " 

''  Absolutely.  We  always  think  of  them 
as  one  of  the  dead  mediaeval  names."  He 
turned  to  a  map  on  the  wall.  "  That  was 
their  great  place,  Castle  Counter,  on  a  hill 
in  the  marsh  by  Lythe.  They  had  a  big 
manor  here  at  Ashurst.  All  around  was 
Landomere  country.  That's  all  I  know 
about  them.  If  you  ask  me,  I  wonder  where 
this  chap  picked  up  the  name."  The  Chief 
Constable  looked  more  knowing  than  ever. 
"  Bill  Smith  calling  himself  Keith  Howard — 
what  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that  is  one  of  the  possibilities,"  said 
Mr.  Fortune. 

But  after  lunch  the  hireling  car  ran  on 
from  the  woodland  to  the  marsh,  to  the  knoll 
of  sandstone  above  the  winding,  muddy 
river  where  Castle  Counter  stood. 

There  was  not  much  of  it.  The  shell  of 
the  keep  stood  stark  against  the  sea  wind,  the 
rest  was  tumbled  stones  glowing  red  with 
valerian.  Mr.  Fortune  wandered  among 
the  ruins.  Bell  came  up  with  him  where  he 
stood  contemplating  the  door  of  the  keep. 
"  There  you  are,"  he  said.  A  coat  of  arms 
was  carved  in  the  crumbling  stone  and  the 
lion  fish  could  still  be  made  out.  "  The 
home  of  the  Landomeres." 

"  They  don't  use  it  much  now,"  Bell 
chuckled. 

Mr.  Fortune  glanced  at  him.  "No.  No. 
Well  placed,  ,  wasn't  it?  Just  over  the 
harbour." 

"  It's  all  very  jolly,  sir,"  said  Bell.  "  But 
I  don't  know  what  we're  doing." 

"  We're  trying  everything.  Now  we're 
going  to  try  if  there's  an  inn  at  Lythe  that 
has  a  conscience.  And  I  don't  mind  tellin' 
you  it's  a  desperate  adventure." 

But  they  found  one,  an  inn  of  shocking 
Victorian  structure  which  defiled  the 
mouldering  beauty  of  that  ancient  port,  yet 
understood  comfort  and  by  its  tea-cakes,  as 
Mr.  Fortune  pointed  out,  justified  faith  in 
human  nature. 

Thus  comforted,  he  went  forth  to  the  post 
office  and  made  a  trunk  call ;  emerging 
thereafter  he  took  Bell's  arm  and  turned 
away  out  of  the  town  on  the  lonely  road  to 
the  harbour.  "  I  got  Lomas,"  he  said 
softly.  "  He's  seen  the  solicitor.  He  thinks 
Mr.  Fyle  is  the  safety  first,  family  business 
kind  of  lawyer,  quite  respectable.  Mr. 
Fyle  says  he  did  some  trifling  job  for  Lando- 
mere, about  a  bill,  years  ago  and  hadn't 
heard  of  him  since  till  last  week,  when  Lando- 
mere rang  him  up.  Landomere  was  very 
confused,  but  as  far  as  he  could  make  out 


wanted  advice  about  an  attempt  at  black- 
mail. He  arranged  an  appointment  and 
Landomere  didn't  keep  it.  That's  all  he 
knows." 

"  Sounds  straight  enough." 

"  Yes.  Yes.  They're  looking  into  Mr. 
Fyle,  of  course.  They  haven't  got  the  valet 
yet,  but  Logan's  close  on  him." 

"  Then  he's  doing  more  good  than  we 
are,"  said  Bell  grimly.  "  We  don't  get  very 
close  to  anything,  do  we  ?  " 

"  I  wonder,"  Reggie  murmured.  He 
stopped  and  gazed  at  a  topsail  schooner,  the 
only  ship  by  the  grass-grown  quay  of  Lythe. 
She  was  unloading  deals.  "  A  Swede,  is 
she  ?  " 

"  I'm  no  good  at  flags,"  Bell  shrugged, 
but  he  saw  Mr.  Fortune  considering  the 
schooner  with  a  curious  attention.  "  One 
of  these  chaps  with  the  timber  will  know." 

"  Don't  worry."  Reggie  drew  him  away 
and  they  strolled  back  to  the  town.  After 
a  few  hundred  yards,  Bell  glanced  at  him. 
"  Yes,  I  think  so,"  Reggie  murmured.  Bell 
stopped  and  began  to  light  a  pipe.  He  had 
trouble  with  matches.  A  man  passed  them 
at  a  swinging  pace,  a  big  fellow  in  plus-fours. 
He  vanished  among  some  boat-building 
sheds. 

"  Looks  like  it,"  Bell  frowned.  "  But  if 
we  are  being  followed,  somebody's  got  on  to 
us  mighty  quick." 

"  Yes,  that  is  so,"  Reggie  smiled.  *'  In 
the  home  town  of  the  Landomeres.  I  told 
you  we'd  better  be  incognito,  Mr.  Brown." 

"  Do  you  mind  leaving  this  to  me  ?  "  said 
Bell  with  ferocity.  "  You  go  on  quick. 
Back  to  the  pub.     And  stay  there." 

So  Reggie  strode  out  like  a  man  who  had 
business  and  left  Superintendent  Bell  smoking 
his  pipe  on  the  harbour  road. 

It  was  two  hours  later  and  Reggie  was 
turning  over  an  old  gazetteer  of  Downshire 
in  the  smoking-room  of  ^  the  White  Hart 
when  Bell's  head  looked  in.  "  Hallo, 
French,  what  about  dinner  ?  "  it  said 
loudly,  and  Bell  came  in  and  shut  the  door. 
"  Well,  he  was  on  to  us  all  right.  He 
followed  you." 

"  Yes,  I  know.  He  had  a  drink  in  the 
bar  and  asked  who  we  were.  Brown,"  Reggie 
smiled. 

"  That's  right.  Got  a  nerve,  hasn't  he  ? 
Then  he  hustled  away  to  a  garage  and  went 
off  on  a  motor-bike.  I've  got  him  ticketed, 
though.  He's  been  in  and  out  of  the  town 
a  good  deal  the  last  few  days.  He  and 
another  chap,  small  fellow  with  one  arm. 
They  took  a  bungalow  out  Ashurst  way  a 
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week  ago.  Give  out  they're  artists.  Name 
of  Vereker.  Oh,  that  ship,  by  the  way.  She 
is  a  Swede.  Been  in  about  a  week.  They 
often  get  timber  boats  here.  Almost  the 
only  ones  they  do  get.  There  it  is.  These 
chaps  came  here  about  the  same  time  as  a 
Swedish  schooner.  And  as  soon  as  we're  in 
the  place,  they're  trailing  us.  It  beats 
me." 

"  Yes.  Yes.  Several  unknown  factors. 
Quite  a  lot  of  factors.  That's  very  stimulat- 
ing. Come  on.  There's  red  mullet  for 
dinner  and  a  little  saddle  of  lamb.  They 
brag  about  their  Madeira." 

After  dinner,  Mr.  Fortune,  who  loves  not 
walking  at  any  hour  but  then  least  of  all, 
was  tempted  by  the  curiosity  of  duty  to 
stroll  with  his  cigar.  But  in  the  silent  streets 
of  Lythe  no  footfall  followed  theirs.  They 
climbed  to  the  little  green  by  the  watch- 
tower  that  once  guarded  the  harbour.  In 
the  faint  light  of  the  rising  moon  the  marsh 
lay  dim  and  misty,  but  they  could  make  out 
the  winding  of  the  river.  "  Look.  She's 
eliminated,"  said  Eeggie.  A  light  high  in 
air  was  moving  seaward  slowly  and  they 
heard  the  faint  heavy  beat  of  a  motor  engine. 
The  schooner  was  standing  out  to  sea  on  the 
ebb. 

Over  the  marsh,  mist  gathered  in  strange 
shapes,  like  giant  spirits  walking  on  the  wind, 
silvery  in  the  moonlight,  dark  in  the  cloud 
shadows,  and  changing  form  as  they  moved. 
*'  Weird  place,  isn't  it  ?  "  Bell  muttered. 

The  sound  of  another  motor  was  borne  up 
to  them,  but  a  sharper  sound,  a  motor- 
bicycle  driven  fast.  It  drew  nearer,  it 
rushed  along  the  harbour  road,  vanished, 
stopped.  Then  they  heard  the  engine  start 
again  and  at  the  same  high  speed  it  came 
back. 

"I'm  afraid  somebody's  missed  the  boat," 
said  Mr.  Fortune. 

"  And  if  you  know  what  that  means  !  " 
said  Bell  with  emotion. 

"  I  don't.  Very  complex  problem.  I'm 
going  to  my  bed." 

"  Sleep  on  it,  eh  ?  Good  Lord,  I  shall 
dream  of  it." 

In  the  morning  Mr.  Fortune  (this  is  most 
unusual)  was  up  early.  He  found  Bell 
morosely  shaving.  ''  Oh  Bell,  oh  my 
Bell !"  he  protested.  '*  This  gloom!  Hence, 
loathed  melancholy  !  Let  us  then  be  up  and 
doing,  for  the  grave  is  not  the  goal." 

'*  I  don't  know  what  we're  going  to  do." 
Bell  wiped  his  face  with  a  certain  violence. 

Reggie  sat  on  the  bed  and  swung  his  legs. 
*'  I  was  going  to  look  for  Landomeres  in 


their  ancestral  haunts.  And  you  could  look 
after  me.  On  a  push-bike.  Nice  healthy 
exercise.  In  case  the  firm  of  Vereker  might 
be  interested." 

So  alone  in  the  car  Reggie  drove  to  the 
manor-house  of  Ashurst.  A  large  board  in 
its  park  informed  him  that  it  was  for  sale 
by  order  of  executors.  He  conferred  with 
an  old  lodge -keeper.  The  place  had  been 
owned  by  the  Fenley  family  for  a  century. 
Of  course  it  was  the  Landomeres'  once,  like 
everything  round  about — lands,  churches, 
everything.  Why,  Ashurst  churchyard  was 
fair  full  of  Landomeres.  But  they'd  been 
gone  this  long  time. 

The  hireling  car  came  back  to  the  road  and 
looked  for  Bell  and  his  push-bike,  but  in 
vain.  Reggie  laid  a  course  for  Ashurst 
church,  which  proved  hard  to  find.  Ashurst 
village  consisted  of  a  post  ofiice  where  lanes 
diverged  to  farms  and  scattered  cottages. 
The  church  was  reported  a  mile  and  a  bit 
away  by  road,  but  there  was  a  path  through 
the  woods.  Reggie  trudged  on  the  footpath 
way. 

Up  and  down  among  hornbeam  and  hazel 
he  came  out  to  the  bare  slope  by  which  the 
woodland  falls  to  the  marsh  and  saw  a  little 
shingled  spire.  Ashurst  church  stands  on 
the  edge  of  the  high  ground  alone  but  for  a 
vicarage  of  brown  stone.  Reggie  climbed  a 
steep  path  and  by  a  cuckoo  gate  between 
ancient  yews  came  into  the  churchyard. 
It  was  large  and  stretched  to  the  very  verge 
of  its  hill,  which  fell  away  in  a  little  sandstone 
cliff  to  the  marsh.  But  in  spite  of  the  old 
lady  at  the  lodge  it  was  by  no  means  full. 
A  big  eighteenth-century  grave  took  his  eye  : 
a  cubical  structure  of  stone  inside  a  railing, 
plainly  a  family  vault.  He  came  to  it  and 
on  the  crumbling  top  made  out  the  Lando- 
mere  lion  fish  and  the  vestiges  of  a  Latin 
inscription  :  something  about  Gerardus  eques 
et  domina.  *'  Yes.  Our  Gerard's  in  the 
mortuary,"  he  murmured.  "And  Sir 
Gerard  and  his  lady  are  down  there."  He 
stood  contemplating  that  ancient  stone  and 
the  railing  and  the  steps  within  it  which  led 
to  an  iron  door  into  the  earth.  He  turned 
away  and  wandered  back  over  the  close -shorn 
turf  to  the  neat  path.  Somebody  was 
coming. 

"  Good  day."  A  little  white-haired,  rosy- 
cheeked  parson  smiled  and  made  him  an  old- 
world  bow.  "  Did  you  wish  to  see  the 
church  ?  I  shall  be  delighted  to  show  it  you. 
We  are  so  out  of  the  world,  I'm  afraid  many 
good  people  miss  it.  Quite  a  humble  place, 
of  course,  but  I  do  venture  to  think  ra-ther 
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beautiful,  ra-ther  beautiful."  He  unlocked 
the  door. 

The  church  was  an  austere  piece  of  Early 
English.  But  the  little  parson  had  much 
more  to  say  about  it :  of  squint  and  rood- 
loft,  aumbry,  east  window,  tower  arch  he 
chirruped.  So  gratifying  to  talk  to  someone 
who  understood :  so  rarely  found  them 
coming  to  Ashurst.  Of  course  they  were 
quite  out  of  the  world.  Mr.  Fortune 
explained  that  he  was  just  taking  a  run  round 
the  old  country.  From  Canada.  Been 
having  a  look  at  the  old  house  that  was  on 
the  market.  They  told  him  the  church  was 
worth  seeing. 

"  Really  !  Really  !  "  the  vicar  beamed. 
*'  Shall  I  be  having  you  as  one  of  my 
parishioners,  sir  ?  " 

Reggie  shook  his  head.  *'  I  didn't  take 
to  the  place  myself.  Not  what  I  call  old. 
I  heard  it  was  some  real  old  family  castle. 
What  was  the  name  ?  Land-us-here — 
something  like  that  ?  " 

The  little  parson  looked  bewildered. 
"  Miss  Fenley  was  the  owner,  sir.  Ah,  I 
expect  the  name  you  heard  was  Landomere. 
They  have  been  dead  and  gone  for  centuries. 
Dear  me,  yes.  The  glory  of  this  world 
passes  away.*'  He  shepherded  Reggie  to 
the  door.  While  he  was  locking  it,  Reggie 
strolled  across  the  turf  to  some  of  the  older 
graves.  "  Our  little  God's  acre,  sir.  A 
sweet,  quiet  place." 

"  Yes,  yes."  Reggie  turned  and  surveyed 
it.  "  Thanks  very  much.  It's  been  most 
interesting.  I  was  wonderin'  which  is  my 
best  way  ?  I  left  my  car  up  on  the  road." 
He  looked  at  the  pebbly  track  which  curved 
past  the  vicarage  and  down  under  the  cliff 
to  run  across  the  marsh. 

"  Oh,  you  were  quite  right,  sir.  That's 
only  a  farm  track.  There  is  a  charming 
footpath  through  the  woods.  I  do  hope 
you  found  it  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Charming.  Yes.  Many  thanks. 
I'll  take  that  again." 

The  little  parson  said  good  day  and  left 
him  in  the  churchyard.  He  wandered 
among  the  graves,  but  he  did  not  go  back  to 
the  family  vault  of  the  Landomeres.  Once, 
twice  and  again  he  found  the  name  of  Akers. 

He  took  the  woodland  path  at  speed.  But 
the  post  office  of  Ashurst  knew  nobody  called 
Akers. 

Bell  and  the  bicycle  had  not  appeared  to 
his  chauffeur.  The  hireling  car  was  driven 
hard  back  to  Lythe  and  Mr.  Fortune,  pale 
and  dreamy,  filled  the  void  of  a  lunchless 
day  with  many  tea  -cakes .     But  they  brought 


no  peace  to  his  troubled  mind.  He  watched 
the  clock,  he  watched  the  street.  '^  Drat 
Bell,"  he  murmured,  and  sought  the  post 
office  and  the  telephone.  "  Fortune  speak- 
ing. Have  you  got  that  valet  yet  ?  No  ? 
Don't  tell  me  Logan's  still  close  on  him. 
I'm  tired.  I  want  some  Lord  High  Mucka- 
muck  of  the  telephones  to  be  at  Lythe 
to-morrow  bright  and  early  and  do  what  I 
tell  him.  Anything  else  ?  Yes,  thanks.  I 
want  three  or  four  good  men  to  report  to  Mr. 
French  at  the  White  Hart  here  to-morrow. 
Better  come  in  a  fast  car.  Who's  Mr. 
French  ?  Me.  What's  doing  ?  I  don't 
know.  But  we're  close  on  it.  No,  Lomas 
dear,  not  like  Logan.  Good-bye.  Pleasant 
dreams." 

He  hurried  back  to  the  inn  and  there  was 
relieved  by  the  sight  of  Superintendent  Bell 
swallowing  tea  in  large  gulps.  "  Well,  well, 
well,"  said  Reggie,  and  sank  into  a  chair. 
"  And  are  we  still  alive  and  see  each  other's 
face  ?  What  have  you  been  doing,  Mr. 
Brown  ?  I  was  afraid  further  complications 
had  set  in." 

Bell  looked  round  the  lounge.  Bell 
edged  his  chair  nearer.  "  You  were  all  right, 
sir.  I've  had  a  line  on  you  all  day.  Saw 
you  in  the  churchyard.  You  didn't  see  me. 
Found  anything  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Yes.  A  Landomere  family  vault. 
Also  some  Akers  graves." 

"  Akers  !  He  was  from  down  here  too  ? 
Good  Lord  !  The  more  you  get,  the  more  it 
beats  you.  What  is  there  about  that  church, 
Mr.  Fortune  ?  " 

**  I  didn't  see  anything  myself,"  said  Mr. 
Fortune. 

*'  All  day  long,  one  of  the  Verekers  has 
been  hanging  round.  When  I  followed  you 
past  the  Verekers'  bungalow  one  of  'em  was 
coming  out,  but  he  didn't  so  much  as  look 
after  your  car.  He  went  into  the  woods. 
When  I  got  near  him,  he  was  away  to  one 
side  of  the  church,  sitting  down.  After  a 
while  he  moves  on  a  bit,  but  always  keeping 
close  to  the  church  and  that  house  there. 
The  other  one,  a  little  chap,  with  one  arm, 
came  along  and  relieved  him  just  a  while  ago. 
They're  up  to  something  there." 

"  Yes.  Yes.  That  is  indicated,"  Reggie 
murmured.  "  I'm  tired,  Bell.  Quite  tired." 
He  lay  back  in  his  chair  gazing  with  large 
melancholy  eyes  at  the  wall.  "  One  large 
long  bath,"  he  murmured.  "  A  light  but 
nourishing  dinner.  And  so  to  bed."  He 
rose  wearily.  He  vanished,  he  appeared 
again  only  to  dine,  he  was  between  the  sheets 
before  nine. 
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But  Superintendent  Bell,  drawing  up  his 
blind  in  the  morning,  saw  the  hireling  car  at 
the  door  and  came  down  to  find  him  already 
in  the  marmalade  stage  of  breakfast. 

"  Going  of!  somewhere,  sir  ?  " 

*'  Only  round  to  the  post  office,"  said 
Reggie,  and  went. 

A  man  stood  yawning  behind  the  clerks 
at  the  counter,  surveyed  him  for  a  moment 
and  came  round  to  him.  Did  he  want  to 
see  anybody  ?  Reggie  was  expecting  a 
gentleman  from  London  about  the  telephone 
service.  He  was  taken  upstairs  to  a  meagre 
room.  *'  I  thought  I  knew  you,  Mr.  Fortune. 
My  name's  Brock.  Remember  the  Sinclair 
case  ?  Now  my  instructions  are  to  do  any- 
thing I  can  for  you.     What's  the  business  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  you  have  one 
or  two  people  coming  in  to  complain  their 
telephones  are  out  of  order.  Useful  things, 
wire  nippers.  Of  course  you  don't  know 
anything  about  that."  Mr.  Brock  winked. 
"  Tell  your  people  to  be  very  civil  and  don't 
do  anything  just  yet." 

"  I  say,  you  didn't  bring  me  down  from 
London  for  that,"  Mr.  Brock  grinned. 
'''  That's  the  routine." 


*'  No.  I  expect  some  of  these  people  will 
want  to  make  trunk  calls.  Take  the  num- 
bers they  ask  for  and  then  have  'em  told 
the  trunk  wires  are  out  of  action.  See  ?  I 
want  the  numbers,  but  they  mustn't  get 
through  to-day." 

"  That's  all  right.  It  means  nobody  will 
be  able  to  get  a  trunk  call  through  Lythe 
till  you  say  the  word.  But  that  don't 
matter  much.  I  dare  say  they  don't  have 
three  a  day." 

Reggie  gave  him  a  cigar  and  they  settled 
down  to  talk  motor-cars. 

It  was  some  time  before  a  telephone  bell 
disturbed  them.  Mr.  Brock  answered  it  and 
turned  to  Reggie.  "  Here  we  are.  Man 
complaining  his  'phone's  out  of  order. 
Name  of  Vereker."  He  sent  down  a  sooth- 
ing official  answer.  "  They  say  he  seems 
quite  satisfied.  Didn't  ask  for  any  other 
number.  You  haven't  got  much  out  of  that, 
Mr.  Fortune." 

Reggie  Fortune  smiled  a  slow,  benign 
smile.  *'  You  never  know,  you  know,"  he 
murmured.  "  We  have  to  try  everything." 
And  he  began  to  talk  cricket. 

The   telephone   rang   again.     Mr.    Brock 
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listened  to  a  long  story.  He  purred  out  his 
official  reply  and  turned  to  Reggie  with 
lifted  eyebrows.  *'  Number  two's  rather 
agitated.  Vicar  of  Ashurst.  Cannot  under- 
stand why  his  'phone  should  suddenly  fail. 
Wants  it  put  right  at  once."  Again  the  bell 
rang.  Mr.  Brock  whistled.  "  He's  asked 
for  Trunks.     Embankment  1502." 

Reggie  turned  the  pages  of  the  London 
telephone  directory.  "  Fyle 
— Mr.  Howard  Fyle, 
yes,  Embankment  1502. 
Thanks  very  much.  Tell 
the  vicar  the  trunk  lines 
are  out  of  order.  Looking 
into  it  now.  Everything 
will  be  all  right  by  to- 
night." Mr.  Brock  winked 
and  sent  down  those  com- 
fortable words.  "  Now 
get  me  Embankment 
1502."  Mr.  Brock  did  so 
and  passed  him  the  tele- 
phone .  He  spoke  in  a  high 
chirruping  voice.  "  Is  that 
Mr.  Fyle's  office?  Give 
me  Mr.  Fyle,  please.  Vicar 
of  Ashurst  speaking.  Yes, 
Mr.  Frant.  Mr.  David 
Frant,  yes.  Hallo  !  Yes, 
Frant  speaking.  I  want  you 
down  here  at  once.  Come 
at  once.  What  ?  what  ?  I 
can't  hear  you.  At  once, 
man.  Oh,  I  can't  hear." 
He  rang  off.  "  I  say,  Brock, 
tell  your  people  in  London 


*  *  Three  of  you,  eh  ?  *  "  said  Pell. 

* '  All  here,  officer/  the  unshaven  face  of  the  smoker  grinned.     *  That's  nice,   isn't  it  ?  '  ' 


no   other  trunk  call  must  get  through  to         He  came  back  to  the  inn  and  found  Super- 
Embankment  1502  to-day.     Good-bye."  intendent  Bell  surrounded  by  four  large  men. 
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He  took  tliem  upstairs  to  his  room.  With 
a  map  of  large  scale  upon  the  bed  he  demon- 
strated. .  ,  . 

The  haze  of  evening  stole  over  the  marsh. 
Below  Ashurst  church  Reggie  and  Bell  lay 
in  the  shade  of  a  clump  of  alder.  The  last 
edge  of  the  sun  passed  into  a  grey  bank  of 
darkening  cloud  and  the  horizon  closed 
upon  them,  the  world  w^as  smaller  and 
dim. 

They  heard  a  car  and  Bell  rose  and  walked 
away.  A  closed  car  came  into  sight,  swung 
round  to  the  vicarage  and  stopped.  One 
man  got  out  quickly  and  found  the  door 
open  to  receive  him.  There  was  a  murmur 
of  voices  and  the  door  slammed  behind  him. 
In  the  silence  Reggie  stood  up  and  came  to 
the  cliff  below^  the  church.  He  thrust  into 
the  bushes  at  its  base  ;  waited  a  moment 
listening  and  strolled  on. 

Bell  was  knocking  at  the  vicarage  door. 
After  a  while  a  man-servant  opened  it.  "  I'm 
a  police  officer.  Superintendent  Bell."  He 
put  in  his  foot.  "  I  want  to  see  Mr.  Howard 
Fyle." 

"  I  don't  know  the  gentleman,  sir." 

"  The  gentleman  that's  just  come." 

"  I  couldn't  say,  I'm  sure.  I'll  ask  the 
vicar.     Will  you  come  in,  sir  ?  " 

Bell  was  shut  into  a  little  room  which 
looked  out  upon  the  woods.  .  .  .  He  heard 
faint  movements  and  ran  back  to  the  hall 
door.  Mr.  Fyle's  car  was  still  there.  He 
saw  two  men  vanish  out  of  the  gate  into  the 
dusk.  He  chuckled  and  blew  his  w^histle 
and  shouted,  "  Two.  Two  on  foot,"  and  ran 
after  them  and  bumped  into  Mr.  Fortune. 
"  Hallo,  sir.  Both  of  them  bolted.  Left 
the  car  too.  That's  a  queer  start.  Lost 
their  heads,  eh  ?     Did  you  see  'em  ?  " 

"  Yes.     They  went  into  the  churchyard." 

Bell  hurried  on.  He  met  a  small  man, 
gripped  at  him  and  gasped,  for  his  hand 
closed  on  an  armless  side.  "  What  the  devil 
are  you  doing  here  ?  " 

"  And  the  same  to  you,"  he  was  answered 
crisply. 

"  I've  had  this  man  under  observation  all 
the  time,  sir,"  one  of  the  detectives  loomed 
up.     "  He's  been  watching  the  house." 

"  Now,  my  man,  what's  your  little  game  ? 
We're  police  officers.     Out  with  it." 

"  You're  after  the  vicar  'i  Praise  God. 
I'm  with  you.  My  name's  Vereker.  Major 
Vereker.  Come  on.  He  cut  off  into  the 
churchyard." 

**  Run  away.  Bell,"  said  Reggie.  "  I 
w^ant  to  talk  to  Major  Vereker.  My  name's 
Fortune,  sir." 


Bell  ran  on  with  his  satellite.  Reggie 
took  Major  Vereker' s  one  arm  and  followed 
slowly. 

"  I  say,  Mr.  Fortune,  this  parson  is  pretty 
hot  stuff.     We'd  better  be  after  him,  too." 

"  Don't  worry.  There's  men  all  round 
us." 

"  He's  for  it,  is  he  ?  I  mean  to  say,  you've 
got  a  line  on  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  think  so.  There's  only  one 
thing  that's  always  beat  me,  and  that's 
where  Major  Vereker  comes  in." 

''  Well,  you  see,  I  knew  Landomere." 

"  Yes.  Yes.*  I  thought  you  might." 
Reggie  sat  down  on  the  railing  of  the  Lando- 
mere grave.  "  But  how  much  did  you 
know  ?  " 

'^  I'd  known  him  off  and  on  since  he  was  a 
kid.  My  people  knew  his  father  in  Jersey. 
Gerry  wasn't  much  of  a  chap,  poor  devil. 
Weak,  you  know.  This  darned  parson  was 
his  tutor.  Gerry's  father  got  the  people 
who  had  the  old  Landomere  estate  to  give 
the  parson  this  living.  Had  to  stop  his 
mouth  about  some  scandal  with  poor  old 
Gerry.  Well,  Gerry  had  a  good  streak  in 
him.  He  did  have  some  decent  pals  once. 
A  few  weeks  ago  he  wrote  to  me  there  was 
dirty  work  doing  about  a  woman.  It  was 
the  daughter  of  a  pal  of  his  who  was  killed 
in  the  war.  She  had  a  little  bit  of  a  past ; 
she'd  just  got  married  and  he  said  he  heard 
some  fellows  were  going  to  blackmail  her. 
Well,  I  only  knew  one  fellow  besides  Gerry 
who  was  wdse  to  her  affair,  and  that  was  an 
old  servant  of  his,  George  Akers.  It  looked 
to  me  like  a  plant  of  Gerry's  to  draw  a  little 
safe  blackmail  himself.  I  warned  her  and 
nothing  happened.  Then  I  read  about  the 
inquest  on  George  Akers  and  on  top  of  that 
came  Gerry  cutting  his  throat.  That  made 
me  think.  I  had  nothing  to  go  on,  but  I 
always  used  to  fancy  Gerry  might  have  been 
a  decent  chap  without  Parson  Frant.  Frant 
was  the  only  chap  likely  to  have  a  pull  on 
Gerry.  I  thought  it  was  up  to  me  to  see 
if  I  could  place  Parson  Frant  in  it.  So  I 
came  down  here  w^ith  my  brother  to  have  a 
look  at  him.  And  I've  got  this,  Mr.  Fortune. 
Frant's  doing  some  queer  business.  We 
trailed  him  to  an  inn  in  the  marshes  and 
the  chaps  he  met  there  were  off  a  foreign 
timber  ship  in  Lythe  harbour.  We  watched 
her—" 

"  You  watched  me,  didn't  you  ?  "  Reggie 
smiled.  "  I'm  afraid  I  rather  confused  you, 
major.     You  confused  me.'' 

"  Sorry,  sir.  Yes,  my  brother  followed 
you.     Thought  you  might  be  in  the  game. 
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But  what  is  the  game  ?     What's  a  country 
parson -" 

Bell  lumbered  up.  "  They're  hiding  some- 
where, sir.     How  about  trying  the  church  ?  " 

Mr.  Fortune  rose.  "  No,  I  don't  think 
they're  in  the  church,"  he  said.  "  Come 
on."  He  stepped  over  the  railing  and  went 
down  the  steps  to  the  door  of  the  vault. 
"  Got  your  torches  ?  " 

''  In  there  ?  "  Bell  flashed  a  light  on  the 
iron  door. 

"  That's  where  they  went." 

''  Good  Lord,  why  didn't  you  tell  me  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  thought  they'd  better  have  time 
to  think  things  over." 

"  But  there  may  be  a  way  out,  sir." 

"  Oh  yes.  Yes.  There  is.  Under  the 
cliff.  But  they  won't  use  it.  I  wedged 
the  other  door." 

*'  My  God  !  "  Bell  muttered,  and  breathed 
hard.  "  This  one,"  he  felt  it,  '*  this  one's 
locked,  eh  ?  Come  on.  Porter."  He  turned 
his  light  on  the  door,  he  took  out  a  pistol. 
Porter  began  to  force  the  lock  :  it  yielded, 
the  door  slid  back  and  the  torch-light 
revealed  wide  spaces  of  gloom  :  turned  this 
way  and  that,  fell  upon  rough-hewn  stone, 
coffins  thrust  into  a  corner,  set  one  upon 
another  and  in  the  midst  metal  chests  which 
bore  some  bottles  and  scraps  of  food.  But 
no  one  was  to  be  seen.  '*  Come  on,  out  of 
it,"  Bell  shouted,  and  no  one  answered. 

He  stooped  and  strode  in.  *'  You  stand 
by  the  door.  Porter."  The  beam  of  his 
torch  searched  the  vault  again  and  found  a 
passage  leading  out  of  it  on  the  far  side. 
Into  that  he  marched,  throwing  the  light 
before  him.  *' What  the  devil!"  The 
light  came  upon  a  fallen  motor-bicycle. 
Beyond  it  were  men  :  a  man  sitting  on  the 
ground  bowed  together,  a  man  standing 
smoking  a  cigarette,  a  man  lying  between 
them,  his  white  hair  dabbled  with  blood. 

"  Three  of  you,  eh  ?  "  said  Bell. 

'*  All  here,  officer,"  the  unshaven  face  of 
the  smoker  grinned.  "  That's  nice,  isn't 
it?" 

''Mr.  Landbmere's  valet,  I  presume," 
said  Reggie. 

"  You  know  a  lot,  don't  you  ?  And  Mr. 
Howard  Fyle.  And  the  Eeverend  blooming 
Frant.     All  present  and  correct." 

"  You  put  up  your  hands,"  said  Bell. 
"  Mr.  Fortune,  will  you  have  a  look  at  the 
parson  ?  Porter  !  Call  the  other  men  and 
come  along." 

Reggie  bent  over  the  little  pardon. 
**  Yes,  you  look  at  him,"  the  valet  growled. 
"  I've  done  him  proud."  .  .  . 


Reggie  stood  up.  "'  He's  almost  gone," 
he  said  quietly.     "  He  can't  live.  Bell." 

"  Take  my  oath  he  can't."  The  valet 
laughed  and  kicked  at  the  body. 

"  You've  done  enough."  Bell  dragged 
him  away.     "  This  is  murder." 

*'  I  don't  think.  Not  half.  And  what 
about  them  Mr.  blooming  Frant  put  away, 
George  Akers  and  Landomere  ?  What 
about  me,  keeping  me  down  here  in  the 
grave  to  have  me  trapped  like  a  blooming 
rat  at  last  ?  Well,  I  smashed  him  like  a 
rat.     I've  got  back  on  him,  anyway." 

"  Come  on  with  you."  Bell  hustled  him 
off.  "  Take  that  man,  Porter."  He  pointed 
to  the  wretched  Mr.  Fyle.  ''  Send  the 
others  along  for  the  parson." 

^  ^  :):  ^  Hi 

Into  the  room  of  the  Chief  of  the  Criminal 
Investigation  Department  Mr.  Fortune  came 
to  find  Lomas  with  Superintendent  Bell. 
"  Well,  well !  How  doth  the  little  busy  bee  ! 
This  industry  is  very  gratifying.  Any  little 
thing  you  haven't  got  that  you  want?" 

*'  It  was  cocaine  in  those  boxes  in  the 
vault,  Mr.  Fortune,"  said  Bell. 

"  Oh  yes.  Yes.  From  the  timber  ships. 
Not  a  nice  man,  the  late  Mr.  Frant.  Recrea- 
tions, drug-running  and  blackmail.  Do  you 
find  anything  of  interest  in  the  papers  of 
Mr.  Frant  and  Mr.  Fyle  ?  " 

"  They  didn't  put  much  on  paper,"  Lomas 
shrugged,  *'  but  it  was  big  business.  I 
always  said  that,  you  know." 

"  Yes,  Lomas,"  said  Mr.  Fortune  meekly. 

''  And  a  little  country  parson  at  the  head 
of  it  1  "  said  Bell. 

"  One  of  the  world's  great  brains,"  Mr. 
Fortune  smiled. 

"  I  always  thought  there  was  a  good  brain 
behind  all  this  business,"  Lomas  announced. 
''  We're  going  to  clear  up  a  lot  of  mess, 
Reginald.  Fyle's  been  talking.  That  busi- 
ness in  the  vault  seems  to  have  broken  him 
right  open." 

"  Fancy  !  " 

*'  Akers  was  an  old  servant  of  Lando- 
mere's  :  faithful  family  retainer.  Frant 
had  been  using  them  both  for  years.  They 
shied  at  blackmailing  this  girl.  Frant 
thought  they  meant  to  give  him  aw^ay.-  He 
had  Akers  murdered  to  stop  his  mouth  and 
frighten  Landomere.  Landomere  was  badly 
rattled,  but  the  way  it  took  him  was  to  swear 
he'd  have  no  more  to  do  with  Frant.  So 
Frant  and  the  valet  put  him  away.  When 
Logan  got  going,  the- valet- bolted  down  to 
the    vicarage.     Frant    tried    to    ship    him 

ofi " 
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"Yes.     Yes.     We  saw  that.     They  just  Bell  gazed  at  him.     *' Would  you  mind 

missed  the  boat.     A  bit  of  luck.     The  only  telling  me — after  you  wedged  that  other  door 

bit  of  luck.     The  rest  was  research  work."  — when  you  kept  talking— did  you  fancy 

*'  Mr.  Fortune,"  said  Bell,  ''  when  did  you  they'd  quarrel  down  there  in  the  grave  ?  " 

feel  sure  Frant  used  that  vault?  "  .  "Yes.     Yes."     Reggie  looked  at  him  with 

"  The  first  time  I  saw  it.     There  was  a  large,  solemn  eyes.     "  I  thought  they  might 

smell  of  tobacco  coming  up.     And  Mr.  Frant  have  trouble.     I  hoped  they  would.     Yes. 

was  so  interested  in  me."  One  of  my  neater  cases,  Bell." 

NEXT   MONTH— **  ZODIACS/' 

"  What  are  Zodiacs  ?  *'  asks  Mr.  Fortune.    "They  sound  horrid/' 
The  answer  did  not  prove  to  be  simple,  but,  as  usual,  Mr.  Fortune  made  a 
pretty  neat  case,  for  which  others  took  the  credit.    A  story  not  to  be  missed. 


THE  SECRET. 

T  HAVE  found  a  secret  concerning  you,  my  dear, 

But  oh  !  you  need  not  frown,  lad,  and  oh  !  you  need  not  fear  ! 
Soft  my  heart  is  singing  it,  but  you  shall  never  hear. 

Once  I  bruised  my  heart,  lad,  digging  me  a  grave 

Where  to  lay  my  young  love,  the  love  you  could  not  slave  ; 

But  I  never  cried  at  all — (you  said  I  wasn't  brave). 

Oh,  I  plucked  my  dear  dreams,  and  wove  a  wreath  to  spread  ; 
I  made  a  little  sad  song,  because  miy  love  was  dead  ; 
Then  I  left  a  little  prayer,  to  bless  the  foot  and  head. 

Oh,  I  kept  a  watch  there  with  Grief  for  many  a  day. 
Then  I  stooped  and  kissed  her,  and  said  **  I  will  not  stay— 
I  will  go  a -journeying  another,  kinder  way  !  " 

So  ^  left  my  grave,  lad,  and  found  me  other  things. 

In  my  heart  I  keep  now  a  magic  bird  that  sings  ; 

Joy  came  by,  and  laughed  with  me,  and  cheered  my  journeyings. 

Now  I  tread  the  old  way,  with  laughter  in  my  ears, 
I've  found  again  the  dead  dreams  I  wove  in  other  years, 
And  I  have  found  a  Shining  One  I  met  with  happy  tears. 

Tho'  you  should  meet  and  pass  me,  'with  shadow  in  your  eyes, 
I  would  not  grieve  nor  flinch  no\y,  nor  yexniy  soul  with  whys, 
Since  I  have  found  a  living  Truth  more  fair  than  all  the  lies  ! 

But  I  can  keep  a  secret  concerning  you,  my  dear. 

And  so  you  need  not  frown,  lad,  and  so  you  need  not  fear 

— Soft  my  heart  is  singing  it,  but  no  one  else^  shall  hear  I 

ANNE  PAGE. 


'*  It  was  indeed  *  the  Duke '  who  contiibutea  movement  to  this  strangely  assorted  gathering." 
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*' NOTWITHSTANDING  anything  to  the  con- 
trary contained  in  my  Will  I  GIVE  DEVISE  AND 
BEQUEATH  all  my  real  and  personal  estate  to 
such  grandson  of  mine  as  shall  be  the  first  to  marry 
within  twelve  calendar  months  from  the  date  of  this 
Codicil  and  shall  within  that  period  legally  adopt 
the  surname  of  Datchley  and  shall  within  six  months 
of  his  marriage  give  an  Undertaking  to  reside  at 
Datchley  Castle  for  not  less  than  six  calendar  months 
in  each  year  after  my  death.  If  there  shall  be  no  such 
grandson  then  the  provisions  of  my  Will  shall  take 
effect:' 

Extract  from  the  codicil  to  the  last  will 
and  testament  of  John  Datchley. 
Copyright^ 


w 


HEN    sympathetic    friends,    con- 
trasting the  weeks  of  her  married 
life  with  the  years  of  her  grass- 
widowhood,  asked  Gill  Arkwright  whether 
she  would  now  recognize  her  husband  again, 
she  used  to  reply  at  first  that,  even  if  he 
shaved  his  big,  fair  moustache  and  dyed 
his  hair,  she  could  identify  him  at  a  hundred 
yards'  distance  by  his  square-bridged  nose. 
**  It   is   just   like   what  the  great  Duke 

1928,  by  Stephen  McEenna,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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of  Wellington's  used  to  be/'  she  would 
explain. 

"  It  was  just  like  the  great  Duke  of 
Wellington's,"  she  came  to  recall  later. 

And  no  one  knew  whether  she  believed 
Miles  to  be  dead  or  was  wiping  him  from 
her  memory  until  he  should  demonstrate 
disastrously  that  he  was  alive.  Whatever 
had  happened  to  him,  it  seemed  that  nothing 
even  in  his  life  of  plundering  and  betrayal 
became  him  quite  so  ill  as  his  leaving  of  it. 
Under  different  names  in  different  parts 
of  the  world  ''  Miles  Arkwright "  had 
abandoned  one  w^oman  after  another,  but 
the  curious  had  hitherto  been  able  to  track 
his  foot-prints  from  field  to  stricken  field. 
Now,  for  one,  three,  six  years  he  had  van- 
ished ;  and,  while  it  was  no  doubt  possible 
for  a  man  to  disappear  even  in  such  con- 
ditions of  passports  and  police  supervision 
as  the  war  had  left  behind,  it  was  easier 
for  almost  any  one  than  for  a  man  dis- 
tinguished by  the  boldness  of  feature  and 
glossiness  of  surface  that  are  so  often  found 
in  sergeant-majors  of  the  more  illustrious 
regiments.  Gill's  vanished  husband,  had 
he  stooped  to  work  for  a  living,  might  have 
earned  one  as  a  Bateman  model. 

At  one  period  of  his  career  "  Miles  Ark- 
wright "  had  indeed  risen  to  the  rank  of 
sergeant-major,  after  falling  from  that  of 
major,  enlisting  under  a  false  name  and 
eluding  with  equal  success  the  superior 
officer  with  whose  wife  he  had  eloped  in 
Egypt  and  the  brother-officers  whose  mess- 
funds  he  had  unaccountably  mislaid  in 
India.  When  he  married  Gill  and  under- 
took the  administration  of  her  small  fortune, 
he  had  climbed  the  ladder  of  rehabilitation 
as  far  as  a  territorial  captaincy  ;  and  he 
was  said  to  be  contemplating  a  regular 
commission  when  the  war  ended  and  he 
demobilized  himself  with  a  woman  whose 
fortune  was  greater  than  Gill's. 

Her  sympathetic  friends  at  once  urged 
the  forsaken  wife  to  apply  for  a  divorce  ; 
and,  when  Gill  reminded  them  that  she 
must  catch  her  hare  before  she  could  cook 
him,  they  advised  her  to  employ  the  best 
detectives  and  to  put  herself  into  the  hands 
of  the  best  solicitors.  A  man,  they  assured 
her,  could  not  disappear  indefinitely ;  and, 
when  at  length  she  recalled  that  Miles  had 
disappeared  for  nearly  seven  years,  they 
insisted  that  he  must  have  found  his  way 
to  a  dishonoured  grave  and  pressed  her  to 
obtain  leave  to  presume  his  death. 

What  none  of  them  remembered  to  do 
was    to    provide    her    with    the    means    of 


employing  the  best  detectives  or  of  instruct- 
ing the  best  solicitors.  When  she  found 
herself  not  only  deserted  but  penniless.  Gill 
had  starved  for  a  while  in  the  ranks  of  the 
expensively  reared  women  who  wished  to 
open  hat-shops  without  capital  or  to  become 
secretaries  without  knowledge  of  shorthand  ; 
she  had  wasted  her  last  borrow^ed  pounds, 
on  advertising  and  had  worn  shabby  her 
last  handed-on  clothes  in  keeping  fruitless, 
appointments  before  she  lighted  on  the 
employment  that  had  at  least  kept  her 
alive  for  seven  years.  By  day  she  now 
gave  lessons  in  dancing — her  one  accom- 
plishment— ;  by  night  she  attended  at  the 
Laguna  Club  as  a  professional  partner. 
Her  dinner  was  supplied  her  in  part-payment 
of  her  services ;  her  dresses  were  giveu 
her  as  an  advertisement ;  and  it  was  her 
business  to  sit  from  nine  till  twelve  while 
a  watchful  manager  informed  unattached 
young  men  that,  if  they  would  care  to  dance, 
he  would  gladly  introduce  them  to  "  Miss  '* 
Arkwright.  By  working  five  days  a  week 
she  kept  herself  housed,  clothed  and  fed, 
but  she  was  not  in  a  position  to  feed  or 
house  or  clothe  a  single  detective  or  solicitor. 

"If  I  can't  get  freedom,  at  least  I've 
got  security,"  Gill  was  wont  to  tell  her 
friends. 

In  seven  years  she  had  not  forgotten  her 
empty  search  for  employment;  and,  when 
old  men  trampled  on  her  feet  or  young 
men  on  her  feelings,  she  achieved  resignation 
by  calling  to  mind  the  hopeless  hordes  of 
women  made  widows  by  the  war  and  of 
girls  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  peace, 
who — for  all  she  knew — were  still  writing 
and  answering  deceptive  advertisements. 

"  But  where 's  it  going  to  end  ?  "  asked 
the  friends. 

To  this  Gill  could  only  reply  with  a  shrug 
that  was  intended  to  be  light-hearted. 

"  If  I  could  save  a  little  money,"  she 
reflected  privately,  ''  the  thing  would  end 
itself.  I'd  get  free  of  Miles  and  marry 
again.  If  some  one  would  only  lend  me 
the  money  ...  I'd  ask  John,  but  he's 
almost  as  poor  as  I  am." 

It  was  to  John  Gauntlett,  who  had 
served  with  Miles  in  Gallipoli,  that  Gill 
owed  her  introduction  to  the  Laguna  Club. 
It  was  to  him  that  she  always  turned  for 
advice.  When  she  had  an  evening  off  duty 
at  week-ends,  it  was  John — now  a  clerk  in 
the  City — who  called  for  her  in  Shepherd's 
Bush  and  took  her  by  omnibus  to  Soho. 
Founded  on  a  similarity  of  undeserved 
misfortune,  their  friendship  was  cemented 
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by  a  common  hopelessness.  Through  no 
imaginable  fault  of  her  own,  Gill  had  been 
deserted  by  a  blackguard  from  whom  she 
could  not  escape  ;  and,  with  no  more  justice, 
John  was  being  punished  for  his  mother's 
runaway  marriage  of  forty  years  ago  by 
a  grandfather  who  resembled  his  own  resent- 
ment in  refusing  to  die. 

Since  it  is  unnatural  for  hopelessness  to 
flourish  in  those  who  have  not  yet  passed 
their  five-and-thirtieth  birthday,  the  friend- 
ship was  made  radiant  by  the  day-dreams 
to  which  it  gave  birth.  In  his  heart  of 
hearts,  though  Gill  could  not  drive  down 
a  London  street  without  scrutinizing  anxi- 
ously the  faces  of  the  passers-by,  John 
knew  that  he  would  one  day  read  of  "Miles 
Arkwright's  "  death  ;  and,  when  she  pre- 
tended to  be  most  resigned,  Gill  was  con- 
vinced that  John,  though  he  talked  of  his 
city  employment  as  a  "  life  sentence ", 
would  drive  to  her  door  one  day  in  a  gleam- 
ing car  to  say  that  old  Mr.  Datchley  had 
at  last  relented,  that  they  were  rich  and 
could  be  married  at  once.  .  .  . 

One  Saturday  night,  as  she  waited  to 
be  taken  out  to  their  weekly  dinner  in- 
Soho,  Gill  allowed  her  day-dreams  to  follow 
their  accustomed  course.  She  had  reached 
the  moment  of  John's  imaginary  arrival 
when  a  gleaming  car  slowed  down  at  the 
door  of  Charles  worth  Mansions.  A  tall 
figure  in  a  white  waistcoat  and  silk  hat 
jumped  out.  It  was  John !  Incredibly 
but  quite  unmistakably,  it  was  John ! 
While  she  waited  with  held  breath  to  see 
if  he  would  look  up,  as  ever,  to  her  distant 
window,  he  whipped  his  hand  from  behind 
his  back  and  waved  a  cascading  spray  of 
white  and  purple  orchids  at  her. 

II. 

**  No,  you  say  first  where  we're  to  dine," 
John  insisted,  controlling  his  excitement 
with  an  effort.  "  I'll  explain  later.  It's 
not  to  be  anywhere  cheap  or  nasty,  that's 
all.  We're  through  with  cheapness  and 
nastiness,  Gill,  for  ever.  Some  place  where 
we  can  dance,  if  that  isn't  too  much  of  a 
busman's  holiday  for  you." 

"  But,  John  .  .  .  !  "  She  looked  from 
the  orchids  to  a  box  which— he  told  her 
— contained  gloves  and  from  the  box  to 
a  pearl  pendant.  Some  one  must  have 
been  leaving  John  a  fortune !  "  The 
Gloucester  !  Yes,  I  insist,''  she  exclaimed, 
as  he  wrinkled  his  nose.  "  Even  if  it  is 
crowded  and  noisy.  Then  I  can  have  a 
real  busman's  holiday,  watching  the  other 


pro's  .  .  .     What's  "happened  ?     You  seem 
to  have  been  striking  it  rich  !  " 

"  If  you  call  five  thousand  '  striking  it 
rich  ',"  he  laughed,  "  my  grandfather  gave 
me  that  just  before  he  died.  The  car's 
only  hired,  by  the  way.  I  should  be  striking 
it  rich  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  though, 
if  you'd  say  you  would  marry  me.  Will 
you  ?  " 

He  asked  her  with  a  smile,  as  though 
he  were  asking  her  to  dine  ;  and  she  an- 
swered promptly  and  happily,  with  the 
smile  she  gave  to  anything  he  asked  : 

"  If  you  can  prove  that  my  husband's 
dead  or  if  you  can  shew  me  how  to  divorce 
him." 

"  I'll  devote  my  five  thousand,  or  what 
remains  of  it,  to  tracking  him  down,  if 
necessary  ;  but  I  don't  believe  it  is.  We 
must  go  to  a  lawyer  about  this  ;  but  I've 
an  idea  that,  if  you've  not  seen  or  heard 
of  your  husband  for  seven  years,  you're 
free  to  marry  again.  Well,  it's  more  than 
seven  years  since  you  heard  anything  of 
Miles,  isn't  it  ?  I  suggest  that  w^e  get 
married  with  the  least  possible  delay." 

Though  he  seemed  to  be  in  earnest,  Gili 
was  obliged  to  keep  a  way  of  retreat  open 
with  a  jest : 

"  See  that  he's  a  good  lawyer.  Nothing 
cheap  and  nasty.  I  don't  want  to  be  run 
in  for  bigamy,  John." 

"  Oh,  we  won't  take  any  risks,"  he 
promised,  "  but  there  isn't  a  moment  to 
lose.  My  grandfather  left  the  whole  of  his 
estate — it's  over  four  million — to  the  one 
of  us  who  married  first.  We  have  less  than 
twelve  months  to  do  it  in  ;  and  there's 
a  field  of  nine.  At  this  moment  one  of 
the  others  may  be  getting  in  before  me  I 
Four  millions !  No  more  Laguna  Club 
for  you,  my  dear  ;  no  more  Gracechurch 
Street  for  me  !  " 

Gill  gazed  ahead  of  her  without  attempting 
to  speak.  If  she  had  heard  the  figure 
rightly,  she  could  not  yet  comprehend  it. 
In  her  day-dreams  and  prayers  she  had 
never  looked  beyond  the  sum,  still  undefined, 
which  would  bring  her,  for  the  first  time 
since  she  married,  impregnable  security. 
For  seven  years  she  had  been  haunted  by 
the  fear  that  "  Miles "  would  return  to 
claim  her.  At  this  moment,  even  with 
John  by  her  side,  she  looked,  from  force  of 
habit,  into  the  face  of  any  tall,  fair  man 
that  passed. 

"  If  the  solicitor  puts  up  the  '  All  Right  '^ 
signal,"  John  was  asking,  "  are  you  prepared 
to    marry    me    at    once  ?     With    my    five 
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thousand,  we  shan't  '  starve,  whatever 
happens  ..." 

"  My  dear,  so  long  as  I'm  with  you  .  .  .  ," 
Gill  whispered  with  a  tremor  that  betrayed 
the  suffering  and  the  yearning  of  seven 
*'  hopeless  "  and  "  resigned  "  years. 

"  We  oughtn't  to  waste  time,  though. 
When  I  first  heard  about  the  will — some 
weeks  ago  now — I  said  I  wouldn't  touch 
the  money  with  a  pole.  It  had  brought 
nothing  but  unhappiness  to  my  grandfather  ; 
it  had  been  a  blight  on  my  mother's  life ;  and 
I  had  a  superstitious  feeling  that,  if  I  raised 
a  finger  to  get  it,  the  curse  would  fall  on  me. 
I  wouldn't  refuse  the  five  thousand  :  that 
would  enable  us  to  marry.  I  said,  though, 
that  any  one  who  wanted  the  rest  could 
have  it  .  .  ." 

Gill's  dark  brows  met  in  a  frown  of 
perplexity. 

"I'm  not  sure  that  I  understand  ..." 

"  The  reason  why  we  should  have  a  shot 
for  it  now  ?  Well,  some  of  the  others 
have  tried  and  failed.  No  one  can  say 
we've  been  in  a  hurry.  If  you'd  rather 
we  left  the  thing  alone,  though,  we'll  never 
give  it  another  thought.  I  confess  I  feel 
it's  rather  like  tempting  providence.  If 
you  feel  there's  a  curse  on-  something  .  .  ." 

"  But  it  would  be  tempting  providence 
to  let  it  go  !  "  Gill  cried.  "  You  say  the 
others  have  failed  ..." 

"  And  I  sometimes  think  we  shall  all  of 
us  fail.  That  I  don't  mind,  but  I  couldn't 
stand  losing  what  I've  got.  Do  you  care 
about  taking  the  risk  ?  " 

"  I  don't  see  that  it  is  a  risk,"  Gill 
answered. 

Only  once  before,  when  he  had  drawn 
the  second  prize  in  a  sweepstake,  had  John 
been  in  funds  to  make  the  Gloucester  the 
scene  of  their  weekly  dinner ;  and  now, 
as  they  walked  side  by  side  to  the  door  of 
the  restaurant,  Gill  felt  that  it  must  have 
been  a  different  woman  who  had  worn  her 
clothes  and  answered  to  her  name  on  that 
occasion.  In  a  sense,  they  were  country 
cousins  then,  a  little  awed  by  the  mag- 
nificence of  place  and  people,  a  little  daunted 
by  the  majestic  humility  of  the  manager 
and  by  the  humble  majesty  of  the  head 
waiter,  a  little  disconcerted  by  the  stares 
of  their  neighbours,  a  little  mortified  by 
the  suspicion  that  they  had  no  business 
to  be  there,  among  fortune's  most  unmistak- 
able favourites. 

Now  they  came  as  of  right.  John  was 
asking  for  a  private  dining-room  ;  and,  in 
giving  her  vote  for  the  public  restaurant, 


Gill  was  indulging  a  frantic  desire  to  be 
seen  with  him  in  their  triumph.  Four 
millions,  had  he  said  ? 

"  It  will  be  easier  to  talk  if  we're 
by  ourselves,"  he  urged.  "  However  .  .  . 
What  about  that  table  in  the  corner  ?  " 

The  head  waiter,  hovering  obsequiously 
near  by,  hunched  his  shoulders. 

"It  is  reserved,  sir.  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Ronda  ...  If  you  would  care 
for  the  next  one  ?     In  the  window  "?  " 

"  So  long  as  we  aren't  on  top  of  the 
band  .  .  .  ,"  John  answered. 

While  he  ordered  the  dinner.  Gill  looked 
round  the  gaudily  magnificent  restaurant. 
Though  it  was  still  half-empty,  one  table 
had  already  been  taken  by  a  party  of  four, 
professionals  like  herself,  one  of  them  a  man 
who  had  danced  formerly  at  the  Laguna 
Club.  At  another,  as  John  observed  with 
delight,  one  of  his  directors  was  entertaining 
friends. 

*'  That's  over,  anyway,"  she  whispered, 
on  behalf  of  them  both. 

Then  her  attention  was  caught  by  the 
head  waiter,  who  was  ushering  a  man  and 
woman  down  the  deep-carpeted  gangway  to 
their  corner.  This,  she  presumed,  must  be 
the  Duke  of  Ronda  ;  and  she  looked  up, 
wondering  what  a  Spanish  duke  was  like, 
Then  she  looked  away,  recognizing  quite 
calmly  that  this  was  what  she  had  been 
expecting  for  seven  years,  never  so  strongly 
as  when  she  was  driving  by  John's  side  to 
the  Gloucester  and  examining  the  passers-by 
with  redoubled,  final  care.  The  nose  cer- 
tainly bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  Wel- 
lington's !  Seeing  it,  one  almost  ceased  to 
look  at  anything  else  ;  and  some  moments 
passed  before  Gill  noticed  that  its  owner 
was  now  wearing  a  square  white  beard. 

For  a  moment  she  was  tortured  by  a 
sense  of  mathematical  injustice.  When 
there  were  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
days  in  the  year,  when  she  had  looked  for 
Miles  unavailingly  for  seven  years,  when 
there  were  a  hundred  other  places  where  she 
might  have  gone  with  impunity, ,  why  on 
this  night  of  all  nights  should  this  man  of 
all  London's  millions  come  to  this  restaurant 
of  all  restaurants  ?  And  why  should  she 
light  almost  haphazard  on  this  restaurant 
for  this  night  ?  To  the  superstitious  it 
would  seem  that  her  choice  had  not  been 
her  own,  but  was  John  superstitious  enough 
to  think  that  ?  Would  he  not  rather  say  ; 
"  /  jibbed  at  the  Gloucester,  but  you  would 
go  there  ;  I  wanted  a  private  room,  but  you 
wouldn't .  have    it " .?     If    this    encounter 
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proved  as  untoward  as  it  threatened  to  be, 
would  not  John  think,  even  if  he  never  said  : 
*'  /  wanted,  as  I  told  you,  to  leave  the  infernal 
money  alone.  You  were  so  greedy  to  get  it 
...  If  I  could  get  you,  I  should  he  getting 
what  I  wanted ;  and  I  wouldn't  risk  that  for 
any  inducement  on  earth  or  in  the  waters 
under  the  earth.     You,  of  course  .  .  .  "  .? 

Gill  gripped  the  sides  of  her  chair  and 
looked  up  almost  as  though  she  expected 
him  to  strike  her  in  the  face  ;  but  John 
was  contentedly  discussing  the  menu  with 
the  waiter.  She  thus  had  time  to  see  that 
*'  the  duke's "  companion  was  a  girl  of 
about  five-and-twenty  in  a  Spanish  shawl, 
with  tortoise-shell  ear-rings  and  comb. 
Miles  had  probably.  Gill  decided,  made 
himself  a  Spaniard  to  secure  her,  as  he 
had  assuredly  made  himself  a  duke  to  secure 
her  money ! 

"  Just  my  luck  .  .  .  ,"  she  sighed. 

And  yet,  as  he  was  alive,  he  could  be 
identified,  cited  and  divorced.  This,  John 
must  agree,  was  better  than  applying  for 
leave  to  presume  his  death  and  then  spend- 
ing the  rest  of  their  lives  being  molested  by 
him  !   - 

"  Well,  that  will  do  for  a  start,"  John  was 
saying  to  the  waiter.     "  Will  you  bring  the 
wine-list?"     Then  he  turned  to  Gill  with 
a    smile   that   froze   to   alarmed   surprise :  ' 
*'  What's  the  matter,  darling  ?  " 

"  Nothing  !  "  she  assured  him.  "  I'm  only 
not  quite  sure  that  I'm  awake.  What  you 
were  saying  in  the  car  .  .  .  This  place,  the 
people  .  .  .  When  you  ^et  a  chance,  will 
you  look  at  the  couple  behind  you  ?  Tell 
me  if  the  man  reminds  you  of  any  one." 

III. 

**  So  far  as  I'm  aware,"  said  John  a  few 
minutes  later,  "  I've  never  set  eyes  on  him 
before." 

Gill  looked  past  him  to  the  neighbouring 
table,  where  a  conversation,  in  a  language 
that  she  could  not  distinguish,  was  being 
maintained  with  an  animation  which  Anglo- 
Saxons  never  achieve  and  seldom  attempt. 

"  If  you  can  imagine  him  without  a 
beard,  twenty  years  younger  ?  "  she  asked. 

John  made  a  second  cautious  inspection 
and  shook  his  head. 

*'  You  might  say  that  the  nose  is  reminis- 
cent of  Miles  .  .  .  ,"  he  began. 

"That  is  Miles,"  Gill  interrupted  in  a 
whisper. 

"  My  dear !  This  is  a  different  gener- 
ation !  " 

*'  That's    M.  "    Gill    replied    stubbornly. 


*'  I  ought  to  know  my  own  husband,  even 
after  seven  years." 

John  despatched  a  waiter  to  bring  cock- 
tails :     "  Double  size,   double-quick  time." 

"  You  wouldn't  imagine  it  for  a  moment," 
he  told  Gill,  "  if  you  weren't  so  afraid  of 
meeting  him.  Sweetheart,  he  and  I  were 
together  in  Gallipoli  and  France.  Same 
trench,  same  billets.  I've  seen  him  stripped 
and  with  three  days'  beard  .  .  .  Anyway,  I 
can  settle  it  once  and  for  all."  Jumping 
up,  he  walked  to  the  table  in  the  corner  and 
bowed  to  the  white-bearded  man  and  his 
companion.  "I  beg  your  pardon,  sir," 
Gill  heard  him  beginning.  "  Will  you  and 
this  lady  feel  it  if  I  get  one  of  the  waiters 
to  open  this  window  ?  It's  so  very  hot 
to-night.     The  lady  dining  with  me  .  .  ." 

He  paused  as  the  voluble  stranger  inter- 
rupted his  own  conversation,  looked  up  with 
an  uncomprehending  stare  and  finally 
shrugged  his  shoulders.  The  head  waiter 
bustled  up  to  know  whether  anything  was 
amiss  and  translated  John's  question  into 
Spanish.  There  was  a  second  shrug,  an 
interrogatory  glance  and  a  rapid,  unintel- 
ligible reply. 

"  His  Grace  says  if  you  find  it  absolutely 
necessary  .  .  .  ,"  explained  the  head  waiter. 
"  Perhaps  you'll  let  me  give  you  another 
table,  sir." 

"  Oh,  it's  not  as  important  as  all  that, 
but  the  room  is  appallingly  stuffy,"  said 
John. 

Then  he  went  back  to  his  place  with  a 
smile  that  seemed  to  ask  whether  Gill  was 
satisfied  now. 

"  He's  a  wonderful  actor,"  was  all  she 
would  say. 

"  He  would  be,  if  he  were  the  man  you 
think  he  is.  My  dear,  I  was  watching  him. 
He  looked  at  me  like  a  village  idiot.  Didn't 
understand  what  I  was  saying  and  had  cer- 
tainly never  set  eyes  on  me.  When  the 
head  waiter  came  to  interpret,  I  stood  aside 
and  he  stared  at  you  without  turning  a 
hair." 

"  He  was  always  cool,"  sighed  Gill. 

John  left  their  conversation  in  suspense 
as  their  waiter  arrived  with  the  cocktails. 
If  Gill  was  at  present  a  little  unbalanced  by 
the  changes  that  had  overtaken  th^  for- 
tunes since  he  invited  her,  in  a  previous 
existence,  to  dine  with  him  in  Soho  and  spend 
the  evening  at  a  picture-theatre,  it  was 
natural  enough !  He  had  been  so  much 
unbalanced  himself  that  he  had  not  invited 
her  until  he  had  made  sure  there  was  no 
mistake  in  the  solicitor's  letters  ;  and,  when 
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he  was  at  last  reassured,  he  had  supers ti- 
tiously,  fatalistically  allowed  a  month  to 
slip  away  without  doing  anything.  He 
would  be  less  chagrined  to  miss  the  Datchley 
millions,  he  told  himself,  if  he  made  little 
effort  to  win  them  ;  if  destiny  meant  him  to 
have  them,  he  would  have  them  as  surely 
in  three  months'  time  as  now.  There  was 
little  need  of 
the  solicitor's 
vague  hint  that 
there  might  be 
something  sinis- 
ter in  the  be- 
lated conversion 
of  their  gener- 
ally remorseless 
grandfather : 
John  had  en- 
dured so  many 
d  i sap p oint- 
ments that,  so 
far  from  count- 
ing his  chickens 
before  they  were 
hatched,  he  did 
not  think  of 
them  until  they 
had  been  sold 
and  the  pro- 
ceeds banked. 
From  the  first, 
he  had  been 
saying  :  *'  //  / 
ca7i  get  Gill  and 
keep  my  five 
thousand,  I  shall 
let  the  other 
money  take  care 
of  itself.  The 
old  fnan  shan't 
have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  scoring 
off  me  if  I  can 
help  it.  Remember  Msop's  fable  of  the  dog 
and  the  piece  of  meat  ..." 

"  Feeling  better  ?  "  he  asked,  as  Gill  set 
down  her  glass. 

''  I'm  all  right,"  she  answered,  forcing  a 
smile.  "  It  was  a  shock,  of  course,  but  in  a 
way  I've  been  expecting  it  so  long  ...  I 
was  tMnking  we  should  have  to  modify  our 
plans  a  little  ..." 

"  You  still  believe  .  .  .  ?  " 

"  My  dear,  I  know  !  And  I  won't  commit 
bigamy  to  please  even  you." 

It  was  prudent,  John  reflected,  to  have 
been  fatalistic  :  if  he  was  destined  to  miss 
the  Datchley  millions,  he  would  miss  them 


with  equal  certainty  now  or  later.  The 
immediate  visit  to  the  solicitor  faded  from 
his  mind  with  all  the  plans  for  an  immediate 
wedding.  Gill,  however,  remained.  Nothing 
and  no  one  was  going  to  take  her  from  him. 
Leaning  forward,  he  laid  his  hand  on  hers  : 
"  If  you're  right,  if  he's  alive,  in  London, 
we  can  get  hold  of  him  !  " 


Her  attention  was  caught  by  the  head  waiter,  who  was  ushering  a  man  and  woman 
to  their  corner.     This,  she  presumed,  must  be  the  Duke  of  Ronda." 


"  I  suppose  I  should  get  a  divorce,"  Gill 
answered,  still  watching  the  aquiline  face 
at  the  next  table. 

"  Not  a  doubt.  And,  if  he  isn't  M., 
we'll  '  presume  '  that  M.'s  dead  and  you 
can  marry  me  at  once.  My  dear,  we'll 
clear  the  thing  up  to-night !  "  He  beckoned 
to  the  head  waiter  and  complimented  him 
on  the  dinner.  "  I  wonder,"  he  asked, 
fingering  a  note-case,  ''  whether  you  can 
spare  time  to  give  me  a  little  information 
about  one  of  your  clients  ?  It's  the  man 
behind  me,"  he  continued,  dropping  his 
voice.  "  Is  the  lady  his  wife  1  Does  he 
come  here  often  ?  " 
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"  His  Grace  is  staying  here,  sir,"  the  head 
waiter  answered  in  a  tone  calculated  to  warn 
the  enquirer  against  profanity. 

"  Ah !     D'you  feel  sure   he's  the   person 


answered  the  head  waiter.  "  I  was  only 
told  to  give  special  attention  .  .  .  And  as 
my  waiters  do  not  speak  Spanish  ..." 

John  exhibited  a  five-pound  note  and 
looked  at  his  watch. 

"  I  can  make  it  worth  your  while  to  find 
out  if  the  management  took  any  steps  and, 
if  not,  to  take  some  steps  now.  You  might 
do  w^orse  than  ring  up  the  Spanish  Embassy 
and  see  if  anything's  known  of  him  there. 


C^':^  y""" 


he  makes  himself  out  to  be  ?  "  John  en-  I'm  not  a  creditor,   I'm  not  a  detective, 

quired    boldly.     "  Did    you    institute    any  For  entirely  private  reasons  ..." 

enquiries  ?  "  John's  manner  was  even  more  impressive 

"  That  is  a  question  for  the  manager,"  than  the  sight  of  the  five-pound  note. 
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"  I'll  do  my  best,  sir,"  the  head  waiter 
promised. 

IV. 

"  I  SUPPOSE  I  did  right,''  John  murmured. 
*'  Anyway,  I'm  hanged  if  all  the  grandees 
of  Spain,  rolled  into  one,  are  going  to  spoil 
our  dinner.  Drink  up  that  wine,  my 
dear  !  " 

ThoTigh  he  talked  boisterously  enough, 
Gill  could  not  help  seeing  that,  for  both  of 
them,  their  sun  had  gone  behind  a  cloud. 
"  An  undertaker's  holiday  rather  than  a 
busman's,"  John  called  their  party  and 
stupidly  tried  to  make  her  laugh  instead  of 
leaving  her  alone  with  her  thoughts.  It  was 
almost  a  relief  when  the  head  waiter  returned 
at  the  end  of  dinner  to  ask  whether  John 
could  spare  a  moment  to  visit  the  manager  in 
his  office  ;  and  Gill,  drifting  to  the  door  of 
the  ball-room  and  observing  the  melancholy 
quartette  of  professional  partners,  found  it 
in  her  heart  to  wish  herself  back  in  the 
untroubled  security  of  the  Laguna  Club. 

"  What  ^ooc^  John  thinks  he  can  do  .  .  .," 
she  muttered  vaguely. 

John,  meanwhile,  was  being  ushered 
through  unknown  passages  to  a  private 
office. 

"  You  are  the  gentleman  who  was  asking 
about  .  .  .  another  gentleman  who  was 
dining  to-night  1  "  the  manager  began  with 
elaborate  discretion.  "  May  I  enquire  the 
reason  of  your  question  ?  I  will  say  at  once 
that  I'm  doing  everything  in  my  power  to 
answer  it." 

John,  who  half  expected  to  be  repri- 
manded for  bribing  a  servant  of  the  hotel, 
felt  that  this  opening  was  auspicious.    ^ 

"  He's  an  older  edition  of  a  man  I  knew 
in  the  Army,"  he  answered.  "  Rather  a  bad 
lot,  by  the  way.  I  couldn't  be  sure  of  the 
identity,  but  the  lady  who  was  dining  with 
me  had  ^o -doubt.  If  she's  right,  he's  not, 
the  Duke  of  Ronda  at  all." 

The  manager  nodded  and  stared  with 
knitted  brows  at  a  memorandum-block  : 

"  That  we  have  just  ascertained  from  the 
Spanish  Embassy,"  he  confessed  uneasily. 
**  And  we  were  given  a  strong  hint  not  to 
allow  this  person  long  credit  or  to  cash  his 
cheques.  I  have  telephoned  to  the  Pass- 
port Office  and  to  Scotland  Yard  ;  and  I 
was  wondering  if  you  could  help  me  with 
any  information."  The  manager  opened  a 
box  of  cigars  and  pushed  it  across  the 
table.  **  To.  be  quite  candid,  I  don't  under- 
stand what  this  fellow  is  up  to.  So  far  as  I 
can  make  out,  he's  not  trying  to  swindle  the 


hotel.  Everything  he  or  his  wife  orders  is 
paid  for  promptly  .  .  ." 

"  That's  not  his  wife,"  John  interposed. 

The  manager  tapped  his  teeth  with  the 
end  of  his  pencil  and  shifted  impatiently 
in  his  chair.  His  expression,  as  he  looked 
round  his  staid  office,  seemed  to  convey  that, 
while  the  Gloucester  was  beyond  the  reach 
of  scandal,  he  would  have  liked  John  to  say 
everything  or  nothing. 

"  Not  his  wife  ?  ''-  he  repeated.  "  The 
Embassy,  which  seems  to  know  a  good  deal 
more  than  it  was  willing  to  tell  me,  said 
definitely  that  they  were  married  in  Barcelona 
some  years  ago.  This  man  seems  to  be  a 
well-known  character  there,"  he  confided. 
"  An  eccentric,  you  understand,  like  that 
fellow  who  called  himself-  Emperor » of  the 
Sahara  some  years  ago,  but — apparently — 
harmless  ..." 

*'  Did  the  Embassy  say  anything  more  ?  " 
John  asked. 

The  manager  consulted  his  notes  again ': 

"  Nothing  that  one  could  take  hold  of. 
That  being  so,  it  seems  hardly  worth  any 
one's  while  to  charge  him  with  registering 
under  a  false  name." 

"If  the  woman  he's  with  to-night  is 
his  wife,  he's  a  bigamist,"  John  answered. 
"  Miles  Arkwright,  as  my  man  called  himself 
seven  years  ago,  was  as  English  as  you  are. 
He  was  about  my  age.  And  his  wife  is  still 
living." 

The  manager  noted  the  information  with 
outward  impassivity  and  stood  up  slowly  to 
indicate  that  he  need  not  trouble  John 
further.  The  allegations  would  be  laid 
before  the  Scotland  Yard  authorities  ;  and 
there  the  matter  must,  for  the  moment, 
rest. 

Walking  slowly  back  to  the  ball-room, 
John  tried  to  think  how  he  should  describe 
his  interview  to  Gill.  "  My  man  .  ,  ,  If 
the  woman  he^s  with  .  .  .  Miles  Arkwright, 
as  my  man  called  himself  ..."  It  would 
have  been  easier  if  he  could  determine  what 
he  himself  believed.  In  spite  of  the  beard 
and  the  white  hair ^  she. was  ready,  to  swear 
that  this  man  was  her  husband.  In  face 
of  such  testimony,  given  against  her  own 
interests,  it  was  hard  to  make  convincing 
the  vague,  second-hand  opinion  that  he  was 
an  eccentric  from  Barcelona. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  what  to  say,"  John 
sighed,  as  he  led  Gill  away  from  the  corner 
where  "  the  duke "  was  conversing  in 
vehement  unconsciousness  of  the  interest 
he  had  aroused.  "  Are  you  really  certain, 
my  dear  ?  " 
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**  I  wouldn't  risk  marrying  you  till  I'd 
divorced  him,"  Gill  answered. 

"  Would  you  be  satisfied  if  Scotland 
Yard  definitely  stated  that  he  was  some 
one  else  ?  " 

"  Scotland  Yard  can't  be  expected  to 
know  my  husband  as  well  as  I  do.  And 
Scotland  Yard  can't  keep  him  from  becom- 
ing very  troublesome  if  he  hears  I've  mar- 
ried a  millionaire." 

*^  He  won't  blackmail  you,"  John  assured 
her,  as  they  began  to  dance.  "  The  position 
is  too  delicate.  I've  reason  to  think  that 
he's  been  committing  a  little  bigamy  on  his 
own  account,  Gill  ..." 

He  stopped  as  she  pulled  up  short,  swaying 
half  out  of  his  arms  and  nearly  bringing  him 
down.  Her  head  was  flung  back  ;  and  she 
was  staring  up  as  though  he  were  the  offender. 
The  long  years  of  desertion,  it  seemed,  the 
longer  months  of  ill-treatment  before  that, 
even  the  unbelievable  escape  that  was  be- 
ing offered  her,  were  all  forgotten  in  an 
agony  of  resentment  that  this  man  had 
married  again  while  she  was  tied  to  him  and 
that,  for  all  she  knew,  he  had  used  her 
money  to  bait  the  trap  for  her  successor. 

John  gripped  her  fingers  and  led  her 
to  a  chair  remote  from  the  door. 

"  Careful,  my  dear !  "  he  whispered. 
*'  It's  only  hearsay." 

"  I  can  very  soon  make  certain  !  "  Gill 
answered  with  flashing  eyes. 
,  "  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 

*^  I'm  going  up  to  him  !  He  won't  try 
his  Spanish  on  me  !  ,  I .  shall  address  him 
by  name  .  .  ." 

'*  Gill  darling,  he'll  beat  you  all  the  way 
at  a  game  of  that  kind  !  There'll  only  be 
a  row  .  .  ." 

"  I  don't  care  what  happens  when  I've 
shewn  him  up  !  Let  go  my  hand,  please, 
John!" 

''  But,  Gill,  before  it's  too  late  .  .  .  It's 
too  late  already  !  Thank  Heaven  for  that ! 
They've  gone  !" 

The  band  was  beginning  to  play  again  ; 
and,  as  the  clustered  couples  by  the  door 
moved  into  the  ball-room,  a  pair  of  empty 
chairs  were  revealed  in  the  place  where 
*'  the  duke  "  and  his  "  duchess  "  had  been 
drinking  their  coffee  a  moment  before. 
Though  they  had  escaped  her  for  the  mo- 
ment, however.  Gill's  white  cheeks  and 
burning  eyes  indicated  that  she  had  not 
abandoned  the  chase. 

.**  What   are   you   going   to   do?"   John 
asked  in  agony. 

**  I'm  going  to  find  the  manager." 


"  He's  here,  trying  to  catch  my  eye.  .  .  . 
Yes  ?  " 

The  manager  came  forward  with  a  low 
bow  and  an  uneasy  smile.  Might  he  trouble 
John  for  a  moment  more  ?  It  was  in  connec- 
tion with  the  matter  which  they  had  been 
discussing  after  dinner.  A  question  had 
arisen.  If  madame  would  excuse  them  for 
two  minutes  ... 

'*  I'm  coming  too,"  said  Gill. 

"  I  have  no  right  to  trouble  you  .  .  ./' 
began  the  manager. 

*'  But  I've  a  right  to  be  present,"  Gill 
interrupted.     "  The  man's  my  husband." 


The  manager's  office  presented  a  strange 
scene  of  blended  repose  and  action.  By  the 
open  doorway  stood  a  man  that  John  and 
Gill  had  not  seen  before :  a  burly  but 
deferential  man  of  middle  height,  with  the 
oiled  hair  and  scarlet  cheeks  of  a  butcher- 
boy  promoted  to  be  manager  of  a  small 
branch.  Beside  him  and  yielding  pre- 
cedence, the  head  waiter  stood  watchful 
and  motionless,  ready  at  any  time  to  support 
the  man  he  was  flanking  or  to  translate  an 
account  of  the  proceedings  for  "  the  duchess  ", 
or — -if  no  one  else  would  undertake  the 
job — to  assert  himself  against  "  the  duke". 
•  It  was  indeed  "  the  duke  "  who  contri- 
buted movement  to  this  strangely  assorted 
gathering.  He  was  striding  up  and  down 
the  room,  pouring  forth  indignation  in  a 
tongue  which  John  took  for  Spanish,  though 
the  head  waiter  had  difficulty  in  following 
it,  and  projecting  questions  of  which  the 
head  waiter  answered  a  bare  one  in  seven. 

"  I  want  you  to  identify  this  man," 
whispered  the  manager,  drawing  John  into 
a  corner. 

Between  the  reposeful  and  the  active 
stood  a  line  of  ten  or  eleven  men  in  day- 
clothes  and  of  women  in  black  dresses  and 
white  aprons. 

"  1  can  identify  him,"  Gill  volunteered, 
as  John  hesitated.  "  When  I  first  met  him 
nine  years  ago,  he  called  himself  Miles 
Arkwright.  I  can't  tell  you  whether  that 
was  his  true  name,  but  you'll  find  that  in 
the  register  of  Saint  Luke's,  Fir  Grove,  on 
the  third  of  January,  1918.  Miles  Ark- 
wright," she  repeated  distinctly,  as  the  pro- 
testing figure  passed  and  re-passed,  now 
seeking  sympathy  from  his  ^'duchess",  now 
baring  his  teeth  at  the  head  waiter,  but  pay- 
ing no  heed  to  his  neighbours  or  their 
conversation. 

The  man  whom  John  likened  to  a  pro- 
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moted  butcher-boy  was  making  rapid  notes. 

"  Do  I  understand  that  you  were  present 
on  that  occasion  ?  "  he  asked  Gill. 

"  We  were  married  there." 

"  Oh  ?  We  have  no  record  of  that  at  the 
Yard.  May  I  ask  when  your  marriage  came 
to  an  end  ?  " 

"  It  hasn't.  He's  left  me,  but  there's  been 
no  divorce." 

The  official  from  Scotland  Yard  whistled 
softly  to  himself  : 

"  You're  prepared  to  swear  to  his 
identity  ?  Better  not  say  anything  unless 
you're  sure.  He's  got  this  idea  into  his 
head — the  duke  business — and  we've  been 
warned  about  him,  but  so  long  as  he  doesn't 
get  up  to  mischief  we  see  no  reason  to  do 
anything.  Of  coarse,  if  yoLi*re  going  to 
charge  him  .  .  ." 

"  I  certainly  shall  if  that  woman's  his 
wife." 


ing  monkeys  and  was  only  concerned  to 
preserve  her  dignity. 

"  D'you  feel  like  dancing  ?  "  John  asked. 

Gill  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  dropped 
into  a  chair. 

"  I  want  to  think.  Now  that  I've  sworn 
to  him,  there's  no  question  of  my  '  presum- 
ing '  his  death,  is  there  ?  And,  unless  I  can 
establish  his  identity,  I  can't  divorce  him. 
You'd  have  thought  that  in  all  London  .  .  . 
If  it  had  been  any  other  night !  " 

"  A  pity  you  chose  this  place  !  "  said 
John  incautiously. 

"  And  a  pity  I  wouldn't  have  that  private 
room  ?  "  she  demanded,  as  though  he  were 
attacking  her.  "  A  pity  I  lost  my  temper 
and  tried  to  shew  him  up  ?  " 

John  smiled  with  a  philosophic  good- 
humour  which  he  strove  to  make  convinc- 
ing : 

"If   we   were   fated   to   meet   him   here 


TO  THE  MAN  WHO  PLANTED 
CHERRY  TREES. 

A  S  lightly  as  their  petals  float 
•^         When  carried  by  an  April  breeze. 
As  softly  as  a  footfairs  note 

Sinks  in  an  orchard's  drift  of  these, 
As  sweetly  as  the  Spring's  delight 

Brings  to  the  waking  flow'rs  their  ease. 
May  he  too  sleep,  at  fall  of  night, 

Who  planted  flowering  cherry  trees. 

DOROTHY  DICKINSON. 


"  Until  this  moment  we  had  no  reason 
to  doubt  it  .  .  .  We  shall  enquire,  of 
course.  Meanwhile,  I  shall  be  glad  if  you'll 
give  me  your  name  and  address  ;  then  I 
needn't  detain  you  any  more  at  present. 
Charlesworth  Mansions,  Shepherd's  Bush  ? 
And  you  swear  you  are  this  man's  lawfully 
wedded  wife  ?     Thank  you  !  " 

The  scene  when  Gill  left  the  manager's 
office  had  hardly  changed  from  the  moment 
when  she  entered  it.  The  silent,  excited 
chambermaids  were  still  waiting  to  give 
their  testimony  ;  the  men  in  day-clothes — 
were  they  detectives  or  hotel-clerks  or  sub- 
ordinates from  the  Spanish  Embassy  ? — 
were  still  standing  in  rank  before  the  door  ; 
and  the  '*  Duke  of  Ronda  "  was  still  striding 
up  and  down,  protesting  and  gesticulating, 
while  the  "  duchess "  fanned  herself  and 
looked  tranquilly  about  her  as  though  she 
had  strayed  by  mistake  into  a  cage  of  chatter- 


to-night,  it's  no  use  crying  out  against  fate. 
It  would  have  been  fun  if  we  could  have  had 
a  dip  for  my  grandfather's  money  ;  but,  as 
that's  impossible  now,  there's  no  point  in 
thinking  about  it  .  .  ." 

^'  I  honestly  don't  feel  it  was  my  fault,'* 
sighed  Gill. 

"  It  wouldn't  make  any  difference  if  it 
were  !  I  still  have  my  legacy  almost  un- 
touched. That  will  pay  for  your  divorce, 
when  the  time  comes,  and  start  us  in  a  decent 
little  house  with  our  own  furniture.  I 
believe  things  will  look  up  in  the  City  when 
all  these  strikes  are  over  .  .  ,  And  I'm 
always  told  that  two  people  can  live  as 
cheaply  as  one  ..." 

Gill  laughed  in  spite  of  herself  at  this 
desperate  effort  to  comfort  her  and  to  assure 
himself  that  her  husband's  unexpected 
appearance  had  not  set  them  apart  for  ever. 
At  short  intervals  for  seven  years  they  had 
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discussed  whether  John  was  making  enough 
to  support  a  wife  ;  they  had  agreed  that  he 
was  not.  Doubtless,  if  she  continued  to 
work  at  the  Laguna  Club,  their  joint  incomes 
would  make  it  possible  for  them  to  live, 
but  they  would  not  make  possible  a  joint 
life.  When  John  left  for  the  City,  Gill  would 
be  asleep  ;  when  he  returned,  she  would 
be  getting  ready  to  go  out.  They  would 
see  each  other  at  week-ends. 

"  We'll  discuss  it  later,"  she  promised. 
"  I  just  wanted  you  to  understand  that  we 
can't  do  anything  at  present." 

"  And,  as  I  never  really  expected  my 
grandfather's  money,  we  needn't  be  dis- 
appointed at  losing  it !  Now,  I  suggest  that 
the  first  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  consult  a 
good  solicitor.  I  can  give  you  the  name  of 
my  own.  No  doubt  you'll  get  a  com- 
munication of  some  kind  from  Scotland 
Yard  .  .  ." 

Though  she  let  him  talk  uninterrupted, 
perhaps  because  she  let  him  talk  uninter- 
rupted, John  found  that  he  could  not  go  on. 
At  a  moment  unobserved  by  either  of  them 
at  the  time,  Gill  had  decided  that  she  would 
never  marry  him ;  unconsciously  he  had 
come  to  feel  this,  though  his  head  echoed 
mechanically  with  the  old  boast  that  his 
grandfather  was  not  going  to  score  off  him. 

"  I  have  my  five  thousand,"  he  told  him- 
self, **  and  I'm  going  to  get  Gill  ..." 

Nevertheless,  when  she  exclaimed,  half  an 
hour  later,  that  she  was  going  home  alone, 


he  did  not  try  to  detain  her.  Evidently  she 
could  not  bear  the  mocking  splendour  of 
the  great  hired  car.  Their  evening  at  the 
Gloucester,  she  seemed  to  be  saying,  was  a 
long  make-believe  ;  and  it  was  time  to  end 
it.  They  were  not  fortune's  most  unmistak- 
able favourites. 

He  was  little  surprised  when,  in  writing 
to  thank  him  for  his  party.  Gill  added  that 
she  expected  to  be  very  busy  for  the  next 
few  weeks.  The  Laguna  Club  was  trying 
the  experiment  of  keeping  open  on  Saturdays 
and  Sundays  ;  and  in  future  she  would  be 
working  seven  nights  a  week. 

"  Even  without  this,''  she  added,  "  I  was 
going  to  suggest  that  we  didn't  meet  for  a  bit. 
I  feel  I'm  becoming  rather  an  obsession  with 
you  ;  and  you' re  forgetting  that  there  are  other  ' 
women  in  the  world.  Isn't  there  one  that  you 
care  for  enough  to  marry  ?  I  should  like 
to  see  you  a  rich  man,  with  everything  you 
wanted,  able  to  lead  your  own  life.  And  I 
should  like  to  feel  that  I  had  not  prevented 
this.  Though  you're  very  generous  now,  I 
feel  that — if  I  married  you — there  would  always 
be  an  idea  at  the  back  of  your  mind  that  I 
had  lost  you  your  grandfather's  fortune.  As 
indeed  I  did !  If  I  hadn't  been  obstinate 
and  lost  control  of  myself  .  .  .  However ! 
I  couldn't  bear  it  if  you  ever  said  to  yourself : 
'  But  for  her,  we  shouldn't  be  living  in  a  poky 
house  on  four  hundred  a  year.'  Therefore, 
dear  John,  if  you  tJii'^^k  you  ever  had  any 
obligation  to  me,  I  set  you  free  of  it."  .  .  . 


Hereafter  follows  The  Adventure  of  the  Rich  Man  Embarrassed. 


APRIL  DAY. 

A    HIGH  wind — a  wild  wind — a  wet  wind  blowing — 
•*^*"    April  running  down  the  hill  with  flowers  in  her  hair, 
The  wayside  pools  are  fluted  grey — they  will  not  be  showing 
How  the  young  girl,  April,  looks — when  she  passes  there. 

In  the  tallest  maples  there  are  red  buds  dripping, 
And  blackbirds — flocks  of  them — shrill  with  their  cries, 
A  whir  of  them — a  stir  of  them — a  winging  and  dipping — 
Who  has  not  seen  blackbirds — under  April  skies  ? 

Who  has  not  loved  blowing  leaves  in  the  April  weather? 
Little  tender,  growing  leaves — shimmering  with  light? 
Who  is  there  who  does  not  love  a  flock  of  birds  together. 
Tilting  on  a  topmost  bough— after  a  long  flight? 

A  high  wind— a  wild  wind— a  wet  wind  blowing — 

Is  there  one  who  does  not  feel  his  heart  lift  high, 

With  April  running  down  the  hill — and  maple  buds  showing — 

And  the  year's  first  blackbirds — shrill  against  the  sky  ? 

GRACE  NOLL  GROWELL. 
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By  the 

MARQUESS  OF  ABERDEEN  &  TEMAIR, 

P.C,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G,,  G.C.V.O. 

Lord  Aberdeen,  as  broadcast  listeners  know,  enjoys  a  wide  reputation  as  a  raconteur* 
Here  are  some  more  stories  from  his  well-'fiUed  wallet. 


IT  is  usually  more  difficult  to  write  a  story 
than  to  tell  one  viva  voce.  In  the  latter 
case  there  are,  of  course,  the  advantages 
of  expression  and  intonation  ;  moreover,  a 
story  should  bubble  up  Tike  air  in  ,  water, 
spontaneously,  and  this^  process  is  usually 
facilitated  by  some  incident  or  item  in  con- 
versation. ^       ^^^\' 

However,  it  may  be  hoped  that  in  the 
present  attempt  the  excellent  Latin  motto 
solvitur  ambulando  will  operate,  and  that  as 
we  jog  along  sufficient  sequence  may  be  ob- 
tained. 

And,  as  a  start  has  somehow  to  be  made, 
I  shall  utilise  something  which,  appro- 
priately, as  will  be  seen,  was  recently  im- 
parted to  me  at  the  Lyceum  Club,  that 
pleasant  resort  where  woman's  wit  (and  wis- 
dom) may  always  in  large  measure  be  found. 

The  item  was  this.  A  certain  clergyman 
and  his  wife,  finding  it  difficult,  with  the 
small  stipend  available,  to  make  ends  meet, 
determined  that  between  them  they  would 
themselves  perform  most  of  the  household 
work.  Naturally  the  chief  share  fell  to  the 
wife,  and  in  particular  all  the  cooking.  The 
husband,  however,  arranged,  by  removing  a 
partition,  to  have  a  small  apartment  open- 
ing into  the  kitchen,  whence  warmth  could 
be  obtained,  thus  effecting  a  saving  of  fuel. 
The  plan  worked  well  enough,  except  that 
the  wife  when  busy  at  the  range  liked  also 
to  maintain  conversation,  even  when  her 
husband  wished  to  devote  his  thoughts  in 
quietude  to  the  preparation  of  a  sermon. 
On  one  such  occasion  he  interrupted  the 
wife's  remarks  by  inquiring,  *'  My  dear,  do 
you  know  why  a  wife  is  like  an  umbrella  ?  " 
She  :  "  No,  why  ?  "  He  :  ''  Because  it's 
often  difficult  to  make  it  shut  up."  She  : 
"  You've  got  it  wrong,  my  dear  ;  'tis  true  a 
wife  may  be  compared  to  an  umbrella — and 
for  two  reasons — first,  because  originally  she 


came  from  ribs,  and  next,  because  she  is  so 
often  tied  to  a  stick." 

I  like  that  little  story  because  it  furnishes 
a  sort  of  antidote  to  the  disproportionate 
number  of  stories  emanating  from  what 
somebody  described  as  the  "  unfair  sex," 
wherein  the  members  of  the  other  sex  are 
represented  as  inconsequent,  etc.,  and  especi- 
ally as  unduly  talkative.^ 

This  practice  is  represented  in  such 
anecdotes  as  two  which  are  contained  in 
a  volume  published  by  Ernest  Benn,  Ltd., 
thus: — A  lady  was  consulting  a  physician 
with  reference  to  restlessness  on  the  part 
of  her  husband.  After  a  few  inquiries  the 
doctor  wrote  a  prescription,  and  handing  it 
to  the  lady  remarked,  '.'  This  will  have  a 
soporific  effect."  "  Thank  you,"  said  the 
lady,  ''  and  when  shall  I  give  it  to  my  hus- 
band ?  "  The  doctor  :  *'  No,  madam,  it  is 
intended  for  yourself." 

The  other,  in  the  same  line,  describes  a 
doctor  writing  a  prescription  for  a  lady,  who, 
however,  continues  conversation,  which 
hinders  the  doctor  from  attending  to  his 
prescription ;  so,  without  looking  up,  he 
says,  "  By  the  way,  will  you  please  show  me 
your  tongue  ?  "  Absolute  silence  ensues, 
while  the  doctor  continues  in  an  absent- 
minded  manner  to  complete  his  writing  ; 
then,  looking  up,  he  says,  '*  Ah,  yes,  thank 
you,  that  seems  all  right." 

This  notion,  as  to  the  talkative  tendency, 
finds  expression  in  the  conundrum,  "  In 
which  month  of  the  year  do  women  talk 
least  ?  "  Of  course  it  is  a  matter  of  esti- 
mate ;  and  when  put  orally,  it  is  curious  that 
the  question  often  does  not  evoke  a  prompt 
and  correct  answer.  I  have  never  seen  the 
query  in  print,  or  writing,  and  I  shall  leave 
it  to  readers  to  discover  the  clue. 

As  to  the  supposed  tendency  referred  to, 
anyone    who    has    attended,  for    instance, 
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dinners  where  men  only  are  present,  could 
testify  to  the  unceasing  flow  of  conversation. 
I  am  not  forgetting  that  the  story  with  which 
I  started  is  in  a  manner  based  on  the  tradi- 
tion referred  to,  but  in  that  case,  of  course, 
the  point  is  the  repartee. 

By  the  way,  the  most  curious  application 


way  and  uttered  a  benediction  on  the  vessel 
and  all  on  board.  On  this,  the  officer  in 
command  said,  "  I  am  afraid  I  have  for- 
gotten the  repartee  to  that,  my  Lord." 

I  am  sure  we  could  do  with  a  good  many 
more  naval  yarns  than  seem  to  be  in  circu- 
lation.    There  must  surely  be  a  large  stock  ; 


/  /  oto  bj] 


[Fred  Hardie 


THE   RIGHT  HON.    THE   MARQUESS    OF  ABERDEEN   AND   TEMAIR. 


of  the  expression ' '  repartee '  'which  I  have  ever 
heard  was  mentioned  to  me  lately  by  my 
friend,  Admiral  Sir  Arthur  Farquhar,  K.C.B. 
It  occurred  thus.  The  officer  in  command 
of  a  gunboat  in  Chinese  waters  had  invited 
the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  to  come  on 
board,  where  he  was  entertained  to  luncheon. 
When  leaving,  the  Bishop  turned  at  the  gang- 


but  probably  the  proverbial  modesty,  or 
reticence,  of  the  typical  naval  man  produces 
reserve.  I  shall,  however,  venture  to  quote 
one  which,  appropriately,  was  told  by  the 
Earl  of  Selborne,  when  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty.  A  young  midshipman's  father 
— a  retired  Admiral — hearing  that  his  son 
was  to  be  stationed  at  a  certain  port,  and 
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remembering  that  an  old  crony  of  his,  an 
Admiral  of  note,  lived  in  that  neighbourhood, 
sent  a  letter  of  introduction  for  the  lad  to 
present  to  the  distinguished  oflGicer.  In  due 
time  the  youth  called  and  presented  his  in- 
troduction. After  reading  it  the  old  Admiral 
said,  *'  So  you've  joined  the  Navy  ;  fool  of 
the  family,  eh  ?  "  To  this  the  lad  replied, 
in  most  respectful  tone,  "  Oh  no,  sir,  they've 
changed  all  that,  sir,  since  your  time,  sir." 

Probably  the  most  fertile  field  for  repartee 
is  to  be  found  in  the  sallies  between  Bench 
and  Bar.  Perhaps  one  of  the  neatest  of 
these  is  this.  A  lawyer,  by  way  of  giving 
an  imaginary  illustration  in  support  of  his 
argument,  said,  "  For  instance,  suppose  I 
were  to  see  your  Lordship  going  into  a  public- 
house."  But  the  Judge  instantly  inter- 
vened with  the  remark,  *'  You  mean  coming 
in,  Mr.  So-and-so  ?  " 

The  advantage  has  by  no  means  always 
remained  with  the  Bench.  There  is,  for 
instance,  the  story  of  how  a  Judge  made  a 
playful  hit  against  the  witty  Irish  lawyer 
Curran,  when  a  donkey  outside  a  country 
court-house  was  heard  to  bray.  "  One  at  a 
time,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Curran,"  said  the 
Judge.  The  lawyer  bided  his  time,  and 
when  the  Judge  was  delivering  his  charge, 
and  the  donkey  was  again  heard  to  bray, 
he  rose  to  complain  that  there  was  such  an 
echo  that  he  could  scarcely  hear  what  his 
Lordship  was  saying. 

And  there  is  another,  perhaps  less  well- 
known  tale,  in  which  an  Irish  lawyer  also 
figures.  Ascertain  Lord  Chancellor  had  as 
his  fellow-traveller  during  a  railway  journey 
a  Mr.  Murphy,  who  practised  at  the  English 
Bar.  He  was  maintaining  conversation,  but 
apparently  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  more 
inclined  for  a  nap,  for  he  suddenly  remarked 
to  his  companion  (who  was  of  portly  build), 
*'  You  are  getting  very  stout ;  you  will  be  as 
fat  as  a  porpoise  if  you  go  on  like  that !  "  To 
which  Murphy  replied,  ''A  porpoise !  But  that 
would  be  fit  company  for  the  Great  Seal." 

But  I  must  not  linger  with  repartee, 
though  the  topic  is  tempting.  Just  one 
more,  however,  quite  outside  the  legal  group- 
ing. 

A  young  man  was  playing  a  piano.  When 
he  had  finished  he  advanced  towards  a  Pro- 
fessor of  Music  who  happened  to  be  sitting 
in  a  corner  of  the  room,  and  remarked, 
"  That's  a  wonderful  piece  I  have  been 
playing  ;  the  melody  just  haunts  me."  To 
this  the  Professor  retorted  :  *'  Haunts  you, 
does  it  ?  Well,  I  wouldn't  wonder  at  that, 
seeing  that  you  murdered  it  1  " 


The  same  phrase  might  sometimes  be 
applied  to  the  mishandling  of  a  story. 
Usually  such  mishandling  is  merely  rather 
provoking  ;  but  when  the  tale  refers  to  an 
individual  the  mauling  may  be  more  serious. 
Here  is  an  instance.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  not 
only  one  of  the  busiest  but  one  of  the  most 
punctual  of  men.  On  one  occasion  his 
punctuality  proved  to  be  a  snare.  It  was 
during  a  visit  to  Norwich  for  an  important 
political  meeting,  and  he  was  the  guest  of 
the  highly  respected  head  of  an  important 
firm,  manufacturers  of  a  much-used  condi- 
ment. 

Various  people  were  invited  to  meet  the 
distinguished  visitor  ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone, 
having  been  informed  that  the  dinner-hour 
was  seven  o'clock,  entered  the  drawing- 
room,  according  to  his  wont,  precisely  at 
that  time.  But  instead  of  finding  the  room 
only  partly  filled,  he  was  surprised  to  observe 
that,  apparently,  all  the  guests  had  arrived, 
and  this  led  him  to  exclaim  to  his  daughter, 
who  afterwards  told  me  of  the  incident, 
*'  Helen,  we  seem  to  be  all  mustered  !  " 
Miss  Helen  put  her  finger  to  her  lip,  by  way 
of  warning  her  father  that  that  particular 
word  might  be  misunderstood,  and  probably 
the  remark,  having  been  addressed  to  her- 
self, had  not  been  heard  by  the  bystanders. 
But  somehow  the  little  episode  became 
known  ;  and,  incredible  though  it  may  seem, 
it  has  been  twisted  into  an  absolutely  false 
aspect ;  for  I  have  myself  heard  it  narrated 
that  Mr.  Gladstone,  having  been  kept  waiting 
for  dinner,  was  annoyed,  and  when,  before 
leaving  the  drawing-room,  the  two  sons  of 
his  host  were  brought  up  to  be  introduced, 
he  remarked,  after  shaking  hands,  "  And 
now  I  suppose  we  are  all  mustered. ^^ 

Everyone  who  knows  anything  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  would  unhesitatingly  declare  that 
no  human  being  could  be  more  incapable  of 
deliberately  saying  anything  discourteous  to 
anyone,  least  of  all  to  his  hosts. 

In  very  truth,  Mr.  Gladstone  was,  both  as 
guest  and  host,  a  model  of  consideration  and 
courtesy.  And  this  would  be  the  emphatic 
testimony  of  those  who  had  the  privilege  of 
being  frequently  his  guests,  and,  still  more 
often,  his  host  and  hostess. 

Of  course,  any  confusion  arising  from  such 
an  incident  furnishes  an  example  of  the  fre- 
quent misapprehensions — often  amusing — 
caused  by  the  varying  significance  which 
can  phonetically  be  attached  to  the  same 
word.  There  is  an  example  which  might 
almost  be  described  as  historic,  at  least  on 
the  legendary  side.    It  has  often  been  re- 
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marked  that  some  of  the  traditional  char- 
acteristics of  the  Scottish  race  may  be  traced 
among  the  people  of  the  renowned  county  of 
Yorkshire.  I  never  heard  reason  assigned 
for  this  phenomenon  until  recently,  when 
Mrs.  Philip  Snowden  gave  me  the  following 
explanation  : 

It  is  well  known  that  when  James  VI  of 
Scotland  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England 
he  was  accompanied  by  a  large  body  of 
Scottish  folk.  After  awhile  many  of  these 
found  that  their  shoes,  which  they  usually 
called  brogues,  were  becoming  worn  out. 
An  order  was  accordingly  sent  to  Scotland 
for  one  thousand  brogues  to  be  sent  to  Lon- 
don. The  message  was  apparently  trans- 
mitted orally,  from  point  to  point.  Now 
the  word  ''  brogue  "  was  probably  then,  as 
now,  somewhat  unfamiliar  to  English  ears, 
whereas  the  word  "  rogue  "  was  extremely 
common,  "  rogue  and  vagabond  "  being  a 
recognised    phrase.     Anyway,    before    the 


message  reached  the  Border  it  had  been 
transformed  to  "  Send  one  thousand  rogues.'' 

The  Scottish  authorities  complied  with 
alacrity,  and  the  horde  were  quickly  on  the 
road.  By  the  time  they  had  reached  York- 
shire, news  as  to  the  invasion  reached  Lon- 
don, and  an  order  was  promptly  sent  for- 
bidding the  further  advance  of  the  crowd, 
and  advising  their  immediate  return  to  Scot- 
land. 

The  Scottish  authorities,  however,  abso- 
lutely declined  to  receive  them.  Conse- 
quently there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
allow  the  strangers  to  settle  where  they  were. 

Possibly  Yorkshire  people  may  demur  to 
the  inference  as  to  the  source  of  some  of 
their  excellent  qualities  ;  but,  after  all,  the 
Scotch  "  flotsam  and  jetsam  "  had  no  doubt 
some  good  Scottish  stuff  in  their  compo- 
sition, and  it  is  a  tribute  to  Yorkshire 
that  the  fusion  has  had  such  satisfactory 
results. 


APRIL  MARKET. 

C<NOW  was  here  but  yesterday 

^     Powdering  all  the  cobbled  square. 

Now  the  wind  has  blown  away 

Its  beauty  in  a  frosty  spray 

Like  moonlight  in  the  air  ; 

And  stalls  are  heaping  with  the  glow 

Of  wares  more  lovely  than  the  snow. 

Oranges  with  golden  rind, 
Wells  of  delicate  delight, 
Paler  grape-fruit  gleam  behind 
Bitter-sweet  and  deep  as  night, 
Daffodils,  with  early  spring's 
Sunshine  in  their  yellow  wings. 

Dogs  and  children  scamper  round 
Near  a  low  mint- savoury  stall, 
Hunting  treasures  on  the  ground, 
For  apples  fly  and  scraps  abound — 
But  liberty  is  not  for  all, 
Prisoners  in  this  laughing  weather. 
Head  to  tail  and  claw  to  feather 
The  patient  hens  lie  packed  together. 
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Smi  STEPS  To  KNOWLEDGE 


Laurenee  Housnmn 

Illustrated  by  I.  Foord  Kelcey, 

TN  taking  short  steps  as  she  stept, 
■*•    Matilda  Jones  was  an  adept ; 
Mamma,  corrective  of  her  -stride, 
Would  say,  **  Oh,  do  not  walk  so  wide  !  '» 
And  trained  her  thus  from  day  to  day 
For  walking  in  the  narrow  way. 


"You    see,     my     dear,'* 

Mamma  explained, 
'^Walking     with    me, 

there's  nothing  gained 
By  going  fast ;    for,  soon 

or  late, 
You  know  that  you  will 

have  to  wait. 
I  walk  as   I  was  taught 

to  do 
By  my  Mamma  ;  and  so 

must  you. 


**  If  you  walk  fast— 'tis  truth 
I  tell— 

Your  ankles  will  begin  to 
swell, 

Into  its  bones  your  blood  will 
charge 

And  make  those  little  feet  grow 
large. 

You  now  wear  *  fives  ' :  Mamma 
declines 

To  change  your  shoes  to  num- 
ber nines." 


^ 
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So,  in  the  grip  of  number  fives. 
Poor  young  Matilda  Jones  contrives 
To  go  her  walks,  till  on  her  toes 
The  sprouting  corns  spring  up  in  rows  5 
And  now— though  why  we  cannot  tell— 
Her  ankles  have  begun  to  swell. 

And  though  sometimes,  with  unrehearsed 

Effect,  the  side-elastics  burst, 

The  cobbler  puts  them  right  again  ; 

A  stitch  in  time  restores  the  strain  : 

And  small  Matilda  from  afar 

Walks  in  the  ways  of  Grandmamma, 


Were  this  the  end,  were  this  the  close 
And  climax  of  Matilda's  woes, 
I  would  not  trouble  to  recount 
Mere  details  of  such  small  amount ; 
But  now  the  modest,  meek  and  mild 
Matilda  is  no  more  a  child. 


She  lives,  a  relic  of  an  age 
When  filial  virtue  was  the  rage  ; 
She's  known  as  **  old  Matilda  Jones  "  ; 
The  blood  has  charged  into  her  bones  ; 
Her  boots  are  big  :    she  now  wears  men's, 
And  has  to  go  in  number  tens. 
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THE  RED  OUTCAST 

By  DUDLEY  HOYS 

0  ®  ILLUSTRATED    BY    LANCE  ®  ® 


THERE  was  a  rather  worried  look  in 
John  Harrington's  eyes.  "  After 
what  you've  told  me,  Paul,"  he 
said,  "I'm  afraid  one  of  us  will  have  to 
spend  Christmas  up  at  Tahkt-i-Rishad." 

"  I'm  afraid  so,  sir."  Paul  Ashley  glanced 
out  at  the  sunlit  maidan,  a  plain  of  yellow, 
sterile  dust  stretching  to  the  rocky  slopes 
beyond,  then  turned  back  with  a  rueful 
smile  on  his  lean  face.  "  It's  jolly  bad  luck, 
considering  how  we've  been  looking  forward 
to  our  little  celebration  here.  But  things 
at  Rishad  are  decidedly  ticklish,  and  the 
men  have  to  be  watched.  If  we  could 
stamp  out  this  confounded  traffic  in  hashish, 
there'd  be  no  more  trouble.  As  it  is,  a  lot 
of  the  Bakhtiari  are  half  mad  with  the  drug." 

Harrington  gave  a  slight  shiver.  He 
knew  the  effects  of  hashish  only  too  well. 
Twenty  years  here  at  Bedrahz,  on  the  Per- 
sian borders,  spent  very  faithfully  in  the 
service  of  the  Eastern  Oil  Company,  had 
taught  him  that  the  chisf  curse  of  both 
Persian  and  Arab  was  a  fatal  addiction  to 
the  most  fiendish  drug  known  to  humanity. 
It  made  men  horrible,  worse  than  beasts. 
Yet  a  certain  sect,  centuries  ago,  had  even 
elevated  its  use  to  a  religion.  And  though 
in  these  last  few  years  the  Company  had 
made  desperate  efforts  to  stamp  out  the 
traffic,  it  still  flourished  to  a  dangerous 
degree  among  the  local  nomads.  Here  in 
Bedrahz  itself  there  could  be  no  fear  of  any 
outbreak,  any  sudden  fanatical  uprising. 
In  his  capacity  as  the  Company's  local 
manager,  responsible  for  a  fortune  in  plant 
and  machinery,  Harrington  had  taken  good 
care  to  be  confident  of  safety.  The  native 
gendarmerie  were  well  trained  and  reliable. 

But  the  new  depot  at  Rishad  was  a  dif- 
ferent proposition.  Isolated  by  ten  miles 
of  difficult  country,  it  had  yet  to  be  con- 
nected by  telephone.  They  had  transported 
valuable  plant  there,  to  deal  with  the  recently 
discovered  oil  area.  Several  hundred  Kur- 
dish labourers  had  been  established  in  a 
camp.  But,  as  Ashley  had  said,  the  place 
needed  careful  watching.     Those  uncertain 


neighbours,  the  Bakhtiari  tribesmen,  were 
ever  capable  of  a  swift  and  treacherous  raid.- 

"  It's  a  great  pity."  Harrington  tapped 
out  his  pipe.  "  One  man  missing  from  our 
Christmas  reunion  will  spoil  it.  Sanderson, 
Vaughn  and  Walters  have  been  making  all 
sorts  of  secret  and  wonderful  preparations. 
Vaughn's  had  some  special  records  of  carols 
sent  out  for  his  gramophone.  And  Evelyn — 
well,  you  can  see  what  she's  been  doing." 
He  smiled,  pointing  to  the  paper  chains  and 
festoons  stretching  from  the  walls  of  beaten 
mud. 

Mention  of  Evelyn,  Harrington's  daughter, 
brought  a  tender  light  to  Ashley's  grey  eyes. 
The  only  white  girl  in  Bedrahz,  she  had 
come  out  a  year  ago,  in  spite  of  her  father's 
warnings  that  the  East  held  more  dirt  than 
romance,  and  that  she  would  be  bored  to 
tears  within  a  few  weeks.  Harrington's 
prophecy  proved  wrong.  With  five  young 
men — none  of  whom  had  seen  anything 
feminine  since  he  landed,  unless  the  term 
can  be  applied  to  the  black  and  shapeless 
bundles  denoting  the  belles  of  Bedrahz — • 
she  could  scarcely  sigh  over  lack  of  interest. 
For  a  little  while  her  favours  seemed  equally 
divided.  Then,  gradually,  they  began  to 
realise  that  Ashley  was  the  lucky  man. 
When  the  two  became  engaged,  they  offered 
their  congratulations  with  generous  envy 
and  told  themselves  that  the  manager  had 
displayed  great  lack  of  sense  in  not  having 
more  daughters. 

Watching  Ashley  now,  Harrington  laughed. 
"  As  long  as  you  two  are  together,  you  won't 
care  a  tuppenny  cuss  about  our  celebration. 
No  wandering  off  to-morrow  evening,  mind  ! 
You've  got  to  stay  and  swell  the  festivities." 

"  Unless  I'm  at  Rishad." 

"  Nonsense,  Paul !  There's  no  need  for 
you  to  take  your  chance  with  the  others. 
As  Moreton's  up  there  now,  we  can't  include 
him,  but  Sanderson,  Vaughn  and  Walters 
can  draw  lots  for  it.  After  all,  your  job 
here's  political,  not  executive." 

*'  All  the  same,  sir,  I'll  take  my  chance 
with  the  rest.     It'll  be  a  rotten  Christmas 
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for  the  one  who  has  do  spend  it  on  his  own 
up  there,  and  it  wouldn't  be  fair  to  stand 
out  of  the  draw." 

"  But  suppose  you  click  for  Rishad  ? 
Evelyn  will  be  frightfully  disappointed." 

"  I  know.  But  it  can't  be  helped.  I 
think  she'll  agree  with  me  that  I  ought  to 
stand  in  with  the  rest."  He  stared  out  to 
the  north,  where  buzzards  drifted  lazily 
across  a  sky  of  steel.  "  I'd  give  a  lot  to 
know  how  they're  managing  to  smuggle  this 
hashish  through.  Somebody  big  is  at  the 
back  of  it,  somebody  with  a  pretty  cute 
intelligence  service  here.  It's  so  well  organ- 
ised  that   I'm   beginning   to    suspect " 

Ashley  paused,  a  strange  expression  on  his 
face. 

The  manager  gazed  at  him  curiously. 
''  Well  ?  " 

"  It  may  sound  incredible,  sir.  But  I'm 
beginning  to  suspect  Haidar  Khan  !  " 

"  What !  "  Harrington  almost  jumped 
out  of  his  chair.  *'  Haidar  Khan  !  "  He 
might  well  feel  surprised.  The  wealthiest 
and  most  respected  merchant  in  Bedrahz, 
Haidar  Khan  was  regarded  as  a  trusted 
friend  of  the  Company.  Peace  and  com- 
merce, he  had  often  declared,  depended  on 
each  other.  His  contract  to  supply  the 
Kurdish  labourers  with  rations  was  carried 
out  at  reasonable  rates.  The  manager's 
house  and  headquarters  were  rented  from 
him.  His  was  the  chief  voice  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  town.  And  any  day  in  the 
bazaar  he  could  be  seen  listening  to  the 
pleas  of  the  poor  and  needy,  stroking  his 
thin  black  beard  and  pondering  over  what 
form  of  help  he  should  give. 

"  My  dear  fellow  !  "  Harrington  was 
recovering  from  his  astonishment  at  last. 
"  It  seems  impossible  !  What  on  earth  put 
the  idea  into  your  head  ?  " 

'  ■  Several  little  things."  Ashley  leaned 
forward,  and  there  was  something  tense  in 
his  attitude.  "  I  won't  describe  them, 
because,  in  themselves,  they  prove  nothing. 
I'd  rather  not  go  into  details,  sir,  before 
I've  got  my  case  cut  and  dried.  But  if  you 
consider  the  position,  you'll  realise  that  my 
suspicions  aren't  so  extraordinary  as  they 
appear.  Haidar  Khan  is  the  one  native  in 
this  town  with  real  ability.  He  hears  of 
everything.  We  even  let  him  know  semi- 
private  affairs  of  the  Company.  Agreed,  he 
makes  a  lot  of  money  out  of  us,  and  he's 
hardly  likely  to  want  to  kill  the  goose  that 
lays  the  golden  eggs.  But  he  also  knows 
that  the  biggest  outbreak  wouldn't  drive  us 
from  the  country.     We'd  merely  get. more 


men  and  spend  more  money  to  quell  it. 
There's  a  huge  profit  in  hashish.  Hashish 
stirs  up  a  blood-lust  among  the  Bakhtiari, 
and  a  consequent  demand  for  arms.  He's 
in  a  position  to  smuggle  them  through  and 
make  another  huge  profit.  I  believe  those 
so-called  beggars  he  talks  to  in  the  bazaar 
are  really  his  spies." 

"  This  is  all  very  well,"  said  the  manager 
doubtfully,  "  but  it  doesn't  prove  any- 
thing." 

"  Quite,  sir.  That's  why  I'd  rather  say 
no  more  about  it  until  I've  collected  solid 
evidence.  Pardon  my  scaremongering  at 
Christmas  time,"  went  on  Ashley,  changing 
to  a  lighter  tone.  "  What  about  calling  the 
others  in  now  and  drawing  lots  for  this  con- 
founded duty  at  Rishad  ?  " 

"  Very  well."  Harrington  rang  a  bell, 
and  a  native  clerk  appeared.  Two  minutes 
later,  Sanderson,  Vaughn,  Walters,  and 
Evelyn  were  hearing  the  manager's  explana- 
tion. 

"  I'm  awfully  sorry,"  he  concluded.  "  But 
it  simply  can't  be  helped.  It's  too  risky  to 
leave  Rishad  without  anybody  in  charge  for 
a  night.  One  of  you  will  have  to  eat  his 
Christmas  pudding  alone  there  in  state." 

Evelyn's  blue  eyes  looked  very  disap- 
pointed. She  gave  her  fair  head  a  queer 
little  toss.  "  Blow  Rishad !  What  right 
has  it  to  interfere  with  my  Christmas  arrange- 
ments ?  I  could  say  something  thoroughly 
rude  about  it." 

"  So  could  I,  my  dear — a  much  ruder 
word  than  yours.  But  there  you  are.  Being 
such  a  conscientious  person,  I've  got  to  take 
precautions."  He  turned  to  the  men. 
"  Ashley  suggests  cutting  for  it.  The  lowest 
to  be  unlucky." 

''  I'm  coming  into  it.  Yes,  I  am,"  Ashley 
insisted,  as  they  started  to  protest.  He 
drew  out  a  pack  of  cards  and  grinned  at 
them.  "  Though  you  can  ill  spare  my  cele- 
brated charm  from  the  festive  board,  fair 
play's  a  jewel.  The  highest  will  share  risks 
with  the  most  humble."  He"  made  a  mock 
bow  to  Walters,  with  whom  he  was  always 
ragging. 

They  gathered  round  the  manager's  desk 
to  cut.  Ashley's  luck  was  certainly  out,  for 
he  drew  a  two,  against  a  seven,  a  ten,  and  a. 
queen.  Evelyn  made  a  rueful  grimace  as 
she  saw  the  result. 

"  Oh,  Paul  1  "  Her  eyes  looked  up  into 
his  with  a  glance  of  dismay.  To  have  to 
spend  their  first  Christmas  apart  was  a 
sharp  disappointment.  But  she  had  to 
admit  that  it  was  only  fair  he  should  take 
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Ms  chance.  So  she  coaxed  her  drooping 
mouth  into  a  smile. 

"  Hard  lines.  Ashley."  Vaughn  laid  a 
hand  on  his  arm.  "  Look  here,  let  me  take 
your  place." 

"  No,  thanks.    Very  sweet  of  you,  but " 

"  Good  for  both  of  them,"  said  Harring- 
ton, with  genial  cynicism.  "  Daresay  there'll 
come  a  time  when  they'll  jump  at  the  chance 
to  get  aw^ay  from  each  other  for  twenty- 
four  hours — and  longer." 

"  Father,  you're  a  pig." 

"  I  must  be,  my  dear,  remembering  how 
I've  managed  to  swallow  some  of  your  worst 
attempts  at  cooking."  Then  he  got  up 
abruptly  and  walked  to  a  narrow  window 
in  the  back  wall,  opening  on  to  a  shaded 
courtyard. 

"  What's  the  matter,  sir  ?  "  asked  Walters, 
while  the  others  stared,  puzzled. 

"  I  thought  I  heard  a  sort  of  scuffing 
sound."  He  glanced  about  the  empty  court. 
*'  Must  have  imagined  it."  He  returned  to 
his  chair. 

Outside,  crouching  in  the  shadow  of  a 
huge  old  vine  growing  by  the  window,  Haidar 
Khan  stood  and  held  his  breath.  Inwardly, 
he  was  cursing  himself  for  making  the  sound 
that  had  attracted  attention.  Hundreds  of 
times  before  had  he  come  to  this  spot  beneath 
the  window,  eavesdropping  for  any  private 
news  that  might  be  picked  up.  It  was  simple 
to  get  here  in  secret.  A  certain  flagstone 
in  the  courtyard  worked  on  a  secret  pivot, 
screening  an  underground  passage  leading 
to  his  house.  It  had  been  the  chief  factor 
in  his  decision  to  offer  the  building  to  the 
Eastern  Oil  Company,  many  years  ago. 
Private  information,  he  had  told  himself, 
would  be  potential  money.  Besides,  if  they 
€ver  got  wind  of  any  of  his  dark  dealings, 
he  would  learn  of  the  fact  from  his  listening- 
post.  This  was  the  first  occasion  he  had 
been  careless. 

"  Fool !  "  he  muttered.  "  Allah  has  no 
mercy  for  the  incautious." 

Presently,  as  there  seemed  to  be  no  fur- 
ther signs  of  investigation,  his  yellow  face 
relaxed.  He  breathed  more  freely,  and  a 
wolfish  smile  twisted  his  thin,  bearded  lips. 
He  had  overheard  the  entire  conversation 
between  Ashley  and  Harrington.  It  con- 
firmed what  he  already  feared — that  this 
lean  young  political  officer,  with  eyes  that 
seemed  to  pierce  the  most  hidden  secrets, 
suspected  him  of  hashish  traffic. 

"May  Shaitan  blind  him  !  "  His  bony 
hands  curved  like  talons.  His  dark  eyes 
gliiited  redly.     Those   who   probed  secrets 


must  pay  for  their  curiosity.     And  in  this 
case  the  payment 

His  lips  drew  back,  and  the  bony  hands 
twined  together.  It  had  come  to  him  that 
Kismet  was  offering  favours.  Had  he  not 
overheard  that  Ashley  Effendi  would  be 
alone  at  Rishad  to-morrow  ?  Could  he  not 
lure  him  out  into  the  desert,  which  seldom 
gave  up  its  secrets  ? 

"  To-morrow  is  this  feast  they  call  Kriz- 
mas.  It  is  the  best  time  to  act."  Then 
he  stiffened  abruptly.  There  was  a  rustling 
noise  behind  the  wall  of  the  courtyard.  The 
next  instant  a  long  snout  appeared  on  the 
top  of  the  wall,  followed  by  a  rakish  body. 
It  was  a  pariah,  half  jackal,  half  dog.  Haidar 
Khan  knew  the  creature,  for  it  was  often 
here.  The  white  man  seemed  to  make  a 
pet  of  it. 

Afraid  that  it  might  give  the  alarm,  he 
sidled  across  to  the  flagstone.  The  wild  dog 
snarled,  leapt  down  from  the  wall,  and  came 
towards  him.  Its  jaws  were  wide  with 
menace. 

"  Imchi ! "  he  said,  between  his  teeth, 
and  raised  a  threatening  arm.  Never  had 
he  heard  of  a  pariah  that  would  face  a  blow, 
and  he  expected  this  one  to  slink  away. 
He  was  mistaken.  The  dog  bristled,  jumped 
at  him. 

More  by  luck  than  judgment,  his  swinging 
arm  caught  it  in  the  ribs.  As  it  toppled 
over,  he  grabbed  desperately  at  the  flag- 
stone, turned  it  back.  With  frantic  speed 
he  lowered  himself  into  the  passage,  closed 
the  flag  over  his  head.  He  heard  the  dog 
snarl  furiously  and  utter  short,  racking  barks. 

Roused  by  the  din,  the  party  in  the  man- 
ager's room  came  hurrying  out  into  the 
courtyard  by  a  side  door. 

'*  What's  the  matter,  Mahaila  ?  "  called 
Ashley,  running  forward. 

At  the  sound  of  the  voice  the  dog  stopped 
barking.  His  stump  of  a  tail  wagged,  and 
his  lean  muzzle  twitched  into  something 
very  like  a  grin.  He  bounded  across,  licked 
Ashley's  outstretched  hand,  nuzzled  Evelyn's 
skirt,  then  went  back  to  the  flag  and  started 
sniffing. 

"  A  rat,  I  expect,"  said  Walters  from 
behind.  "  Suppose  he  just  missed  it,  and 
announced  his  annoyance  to  the  world  in 
the  usual  way.  Come  on,  Mahaila,  you  old 
maniac.  You'll  sniff  yourself  dizzy.  Come 
here,  sir." 
;    Mahaila  whined,  and  went  on  sniffing. 

"  Come  here,  sir,"  ordered  Ashley. 

This  time  the  command  was  effective. 
Mahaila  loped  forward  and  stood  at  his  feet. 
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"  Silly  old  boy,"  said  Ashley,  stroking  a 
furry  ear. 

It  was  a  queer  friendship,  in  a  place  where 
outcast  pariahs  were  despised.  Two  years 
back,  while  riding  through  the  rocky  desert 


to  the  north,  he  had  come  across  a  little 
drama  of  the  wilds.  In  a  sudden  turn  of  a 
narrow  ravine  he  encountered  a  red  dog 
fighting  frantically  to  preserve  its  puppies 
from  three  hulking  hyenas.  Though  it  bit 
and  lunged  gallantly,  there  could  have  been 
but  one  end.  One  paw  was  torn,  and  a  big 
wound  showed  in  its  shoulder. 

With  the  instinctive  sympathy  that  urges 
a  man  to  help  the  losing  side,  Ash- 
ley had  galloped  at  the  attackers, 
and  the  three  ugly  brutes  turned 
and  fled.     But  the  wounded  dog 
stood  its   ground,   defiant  above 
the  huddled  puppies.     A  biscuit 
flung  down  and  a  few  quiet  words 
changed   defiance   to   a    sort  of 
passive  mistrust.  Soon  it  allowed 
him  to  come  quite  close.     His 
confident  touch  on  the  rough 
head  was  reassuring.    Before 
he  left  it  that  day  the  red 
dog  had   actually  licked  his 
hand. 

Afterwards,    he    encoun- 
s  ,         tered  it  often  on  his  north- 
;         ward  rides.     Deep  in  that 
-  animal   brain    must  have 

dwelt  gratitude,  for  the 
dog  would  come  out 
from  the  rocks  and  fawn 
before  him.  He  christ- 
ened it  Mahaila, 


^„^^/^C 


"  He  drew  her  to  him  and  kissed  her,  while  the  red  dog  squatted 
on  his  haunches  and  blinked  as  if  mildly  shocked.'' 


its  shape  suggest- 
ing   those     long, 
low,     piratical 
boats    that   went 
gliding  down  the 
Persian     Gulf. 
With  the  passage 
of  time,  the  pups 
grew    big    and 
went    their    own 
various    ways. 
Mahaila's     mate 
seemed    to    have 
left     him.        His 
confidence 
in  man   in- 
cr  e  asing, 
Mahaila 
took    to 
visiting  Be- 
drahz.      He 
would  often 
lope    up  to 
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that  broad,  white  house,  gambol  before  his 
friends,  and  gain  a  reward  of  meaty  bones. 
But  the  call  of  the  wilds  was  too  strong  to 
let  him  settle  there.  He  divided  his  time 
between  the  desert  and  the  city,  and  his 
worship  of  Ashley  was  a  thing  of  wonder. 

To-day,  as  the  party  returned  to  the  house, 
he  trotted  at  his  divinity's  feet,  his  brown 
eyes  shining  with  affection. 

"  There's  nobody  looking  but  Mahaila," 
said  Ashley,  drawing  Evelyn  into  an  alcove. 
"I'm  awfully  sorry  about  our  spoilt  Christ- 
mas, dear — but  we'll  make  up  for  it  on  Box- 
ing Day,  when  Sanderson  relieves  me."  He 
drew  her  to  him  and  kissed  her,  while  the 
red  dog  squatted  on  his  haunches  and 
blinked  as  if  mildly  shocked. 

Later,  he  followed  Ashley  into  the  man- 
ager's room,  and  sat  quietly  as  the  two  men 
discussed  affairs  at  Eishad. 

"  Your  hint  about  Haidar  Khan  is  pretty 
disturbing,"  said  Harrington.  "  But  some- 
how, Paul,  I  can't  really  believe  he's  at  the 
bottom  of  the  trouble." 

"  Then  don't  think  about  it,  sir,  until  I've 
proved  my  words.  After  Christmas,  I'm 
going  to  concentrate  on  the  job  of  catching 
the  old  scoundrel  red-handed."  Ashley's 
jaw  set  grimly. 

And  in  the  bazaar,  Haidar  Khan  was  vow- 
ing to  himself  that  before  this  feast  of 
"  Krizmas "  had  ended,  he  would  silence 
for  ever  a  young  man  who  knew  too  much. 

Perched  on  a  wooden  bench,  Haidar  Khan 
sat  in  the  bazaar  and  stared  impassively  at 
the  yellow  sunshine.  His  claw-like  hand 
held  the  mouthpiece  of  a  narghile,  and  at 
his  elbow  stood  a  glass  of  black  coffee.  A 
benevolent  old  man  to  regard  ;  placid  and 
kindly  seemed  those  dark  eyes,  venerable 
that  bearded  mouth.  Few  knew  how  those 
eyes  could  flame  murderously  and  that 
mouth  curve  like  a  wolf's. 

Passers  greeted  him,  and  he  returned  their 
salutations.  One,  a  water-carrier  clad  in 
an  undressed  goatskin,  stopped  and  mumbled 
something.  Haidar  Khan  gave  him  a  coin. 
A  Kurdish  labourer  touched  his  skull-cap 
and  spoke.  He  received  a  reply,  but  no 
coin  was  proffered.  A  muezzin  from  the 
mosque  chatted  with  him  a  full  five  minutes, 
accepted  a  puff  at  the  fragrant  narghile. 
These  men,  under  pretence  of  gossip  or 
begging  for  charity,  brought  news  concern- 
ing his  hashish  traffic. 

As  the  reports  came  in,  Haidar  Khan 
grew  more  and  more  venomous  at  the  thought 
that  this  profitable  trade  of  his  was  threat- 


ened by  extinction,  that  the  shadow  of 
prison  loomed  near.  His  methods  had  been 
subtle,  sinuous  as  the  flex  of  a  cobra.  And 
yet 

He  pressed  his  thin  lips  together.  Murder 
was  nothing,  a  frequent  item  of  policy.  But 
opportunity  had  to  be  found.  The  murder 
of  Ashley  Effendi  must  take  the  outward 
form  of  an  accident,  leaving  no  clue.  It 
was  difficult  to  create  a  plan  embracing  both 
certainty  and  safety. 

Outside,  the  sun  began  to  turn  on  its  hot 
flood  in  earnest.  .Though  it  was  winter, 
this  stretch  of  the  Persian  border  had  scant 
respite  from  heat.  The  voices  of  merchants, 
clatter  of  donkey's  hoofs  and  creak  of  gharris 
waned  to  a  subdued  drone.  Beyond,  on 
the  desert,  islands  of  mirage  were  trembling, 
inverted,  over  the  horizon.  Here,  in  the 
shadow  of  the  bazaar,  with  the  faint  reek 
of  dust,  endive  and  flower  scents  blending, 
the  air  was  cooler.  Man  could  think,  and 
summon  up  visions. 

Haidar  Khan's  vision  showed  him  a  tor- 
tuous ravine  in  the  rocky  country  south  of 
Eishad,  the  only  track  fit  for  a  horse  en 
route  to  Bedrahz.  At  the  side  of  the  ravine 
dropped  a  stone  cliff,  thirty  feet  deep.  A 
startled  horse  there  must  throw  its  rider  to 
destruction.  .  .  . 

A  startled  horse.  One  that  leapt  forward 
suddenly  when  something  sharp  stabbed  its 
flank.  .  .  . 

"  Allah  is  great,"  murmured  Haidar  Khan, 
thinking  of  a  certain  blow-pipe  he  had 
obtained  from  a  Bawi  tribesman.  It  would 
project  a  needle  thirty  yards.  A  man  hid- 
ing behind  the  rocks  above  could  never  miss 
his  aim.  The  mildest  horse  would  rear  under 
its  sting,  and  most  likely  it  would  fall — cer- 
tainly it  would  fall  if  a  strong,  thin  cord 
were  fixed  across  the  track  in  front,  at  a 
height  to  catch  the  plunging  legs. 

"  Ah  !  "  The  vision  had  showed  Ashley 
Effendi  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  cliff, 
smashed  and  silent.  "  May  he  burn  in  hell," 
said  Haidar  Khan.  For  a  moment  the  mask 
of  mildness  slipped  aside,  and  his  eyeballs 
turned  flaming  and  bloodshot. 

Jackals  and  vultures  would  sQon  gather 
to  the  feast.  Only  bones  would  be  left  to 
tell  the  story  of  Ashley  Effendi's  accident 
— for  it  could  appear  naught  else. 

But  how  to  turn  that  vision  into  reality  ? 
To-morrow,  at  this  feast  of  Krizmas,  Ashley 
Effendi  remained  alone  at  Eishad.  Could 
he  receive  a  message,  summoning  him  to 
Bedrahz,  then 

Haidar  Khan  chuckled  and  spat.     Could 
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he  not  write  English  ?  Could  he  not  copy 
the  script  of  Harrington  Eifendi,  many  of 
whose  notes  he  had  kept  ?  Let  Ashley 
Effendi  receive  this  note — 

"  Come  at  once.  Evelyn  very  ill.  John 
Harrington." 

It  would  bring  him  riding  out  of  Eishad 
faster  than  a  buzzard  to  the  feast.  .  .  . 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Mahaila,  trot- 
ting through  the  bazaar,  espied  his  enemy 
and  drew  back  on  his  haunches.  Scent  of 
Haidar  Khan  came  into  those  keen  nostrils 
and  made  the  red  spine  hairs  bristle.  From 
the  working  throat  rose  an  angry  snarl. 

''  Imchi  !  "  cried  Haidar  Khan,  recognis- 
ing the  dog.  His  hand  closed  on  a  metal 
tray,  and  he  hurled  it  savagely. 

Dodging  the  missile,  Mahaila  sprang  for- 
ward, fangs  bared.  He  was  quivering  with 
lust  for  revenge.  But  several  men  near  by 
shouted,  and  raised  their  arms.  The  odds 
were  too  threatening,  and  Mahaila  scurried 
away  towards  the  desert,  growling  harshly. 

"  Spawn  of  Shaitan  !  "  muttered  Haidar 
Khan,  and  resumed  his  pondering.  The 
message  to  Ashley  Effendi  could  be  taken 
by  some  bazaar  idler,  some  criminal  whose 
secret  he  knew.  There  were  many.  He 
might  choose  Ibn  Nafa.  He  could  not 
refuse,  since  a  word  could  send  him  to  the 
gallows  for  his  share  in  that  murder  at 
Salayiat  last  week.  Afterwards,  Ibn  Nafa 
could  be  packed  off  to  another  part  of  Persia. 

Even  if  the  fall  did  not  kill  Ashley  Eifendi 
— why,  he  would  be  senseless  awhile,  under 
the  smiting  sun.  That  alone  should  be 
sufficient.  Later,  vultures  watching  above 
and  jackals  slavering  expectantly  below 
might  take  their  fill.  None  would  come  out 
to  search  for  him,  since  none  at  Bedrahz 
would  know  he  had  left  Rishad. 

Haidar  Khan  nodded.  Of  a  certainty 
this  cursed  Britisher  would  perish.  But  no 
mistake  must  be  made. 

"  He  who  works  for  himself,  works  best." 
A  true  saying.  He  alone  would  go  out  to 
the  ravine,  prepare  the  cord,  and  shoot  the 
needle  from  the  blow-pipe.  Lest  his  absence 
be  noticed,  he  would  leave  word  that  he  had 
gone  to  visit  a  sick  cousin  at  Zelujah. 

Haidar  Khan  permitted  himself  a  twisted 
smile.  He  remembered  a  phrase,  overheard 
from  the  lips  of  these  white  men  to-day, 
*'  A  merry  Krizmas." 

"  Ashley  Effendi,  thou  shalt  provide  a 
merry  Krizmas  indeed  for  the  jackals  and 
the  hawks." 

There  was  drowsy  silence  over  the  camp 


at  Rishad.  The  stolid  Kurds,  having  no 
work  to  do,  lay  about  sleeping.  One  or 
two  were  chanting  a  native  song,  low  and 
monotonous,  in  a  minor  key.  But  their 
voices  scarcely  disturbed  the  hush.  The 
only  sign  of  movement  showed  in  the  air, 
where  a  hawk  stalled  lazily  across  the  arc 
of  blue. 

Ashley  sat  in  his  tent,  smoking.  The 
bearer  had  cleared  away  his  Christmas  lunch 
— a  tinned  chicken,  and  a  tinned  pudding 
somewhat  difficult  to  tackle  in  this  sun- 
drenched spot. 

"  Hardly  seasonable  weather,"  he  was 
telling  himself  whimsically.  "  Wonder  if 
they  have  a  real,  old-fashioned  Christmas 
ati  home  for  once,  after  the  best  Christmas- 
card  style  ?  Phew  !  A  spot  of  it  would 
be  welcome  here."  He  slipped  off  his  drill 
tunic.  "  Those  lucky  devils  won't  be  feel- 
ing it  so  much  at  Bedrahz.  Mud  walls  and 
shadow  knock  twenty  degrees  off  the  tem- 
perature. Oh,  well,  I  shall  be  down  there 
to-morr.ow."  His  grey  eyes  softened  at  the 
thought  of  a  delightful  day  with  Evelyn. 
"  Leave  isn't  so  terribly  far  away.  Here's 
to  it."     He  drained  his  gin  sling  gratefully. 

Evelyn  would  be  coming  back  on  the  same 
boat,  and  they  were  to  be  married  as  soon 
as  she  could  collect  her  trousseau  in  England. 
He'd  like  to  get  accounts  squared  with 
Haidar  Khan  before  he  left. 

"  The  old  blackguard's  the  prime  mover 
in  this  hashish  business.  I'd  stake  my  life 
on  it.  Once  his  trickery  is  settled,  there'll 
be  no  more  trouble  with  the  Bakhtiari." 
He  looked  out  to  the  north,  across  the  still, 
eternal  dust.  Somewhere  beyond,  those 
dark-robed  wanderers  were  prowling.  Some- 
times they  brought  dates  and  goat's-milk  to 
the  camp,  smiling  and  gesticulating.  But 
they  were  a  doubtful  quantity,  never  to  be 
trusted  while  hashish  was  available.  It 
roused  their  worse  instincts,  urged  them 
towards  one  of  those  sudden,  sweeping  raids 
for  which  there  must  be  constant  watch. 

"  Confound  them  for  upsetting  my  Christ- 
mas !  I'd  like  to  rope  in  the  whole  bally 
lot,  and  make  them  do  some  honest,  hard 
work.  That  would  cool  their  ardour.  If 
only " 

The  next  moment  he  had  jumped  to  his 
feet.  There  was  a  scampering  noise  out- 
side, the  flap  of  the  tent  swung  back,  and  a 
panting  native  appeared.  The  forehead  he 
touched  respectfully  was  dripping  with 
perspiration. 

"  Effendi."     The  man  handed  him  a  note. 

Puzzled,  Ashley  tore  it  open. 
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"  Come  at  once,"  he  read.  "  Evelyn  very 
ill.     John  Harrington." 

The  colour  drained  from  his  face.  He 
caught  his  breath,  stared  at  the  waiting 
messenger. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  bringing  this  1 
What  is  the  matter  with  the  white  lady  ? 
When  was  she  taken  ill?  "  he  demanded 
quickly,  in  local  dialect. 

But  the  man  merely  shook  his  head.  He 
had  been  told  to  bring  the  note,  he  said, 
and  that  was  all  he  knew. 

Ashley  ran  out  of  the  tent,  shouting  for 
his  horse  to  be  saddled  at  once.  Care  of 
the  camp  mattored  little  now.  Evelyn  had 
first  claim.  "  In  any  case,  Harrington  had 
told  him  to  come,  and  no  doubt  he  was 
sending  someone  along  post-haste  to  take 
his  place. 

Anxiety  clouded  his  eyes  as  he  galloped 
away  southwards  through  the  dust.  He 
found  himself  murmuring  a  passionate 
prayer  for  her  safety.  It  seemed  almost 
impossible  she  could  be  ill.  Only  yesterday 
she  had  looked  so  young  and  beautiful  and 
full  of  life.  But  this  accursed  country  had 
diseases  that  smote  without  warning.  Har- 
rington wouldn't  have  sent  for  him  unless 
her  condition  were  serious. 

**  Oh,  God,  make  her  well !  "  he  whis- 
pered, and  urged  his  horse  faster. 

Presently,  racked  by  his  troubled  thoughts, 
he  entered  the  rocky  area  that  lay  between 
him  and  Bedrahz.  The  track  was  narrow 
and  smooth,  unsafe  for  any  pace  beyond  a 
walk.  But  worry  left  no  room  for  caution. 
He  merely  checked  his  mount  to  a  hand 
canter,  the  hoof-beats  echoing  with  a  hollow 
ring  among  those  stony  ledges. 

To  Haidar  Khan,  crouching  behind  a 
boulder  above  the  ravine,  the  sounds  came 
louder,  louder.  He  stooped  lower,  his  eyes 
flickering  with  an  intensity  of  staring. 
Excitement  brought  drops  of  moisture  to 
his  yellow  face.  His  bony  hands  twitched. 
The  brown  burnous  he  wore  shook  with  the 
trembling  of  his  body. 

"  Allah  guide  my  aim,"  he  muttered  fer- 
vently, raising  the  blow-pipe.  Gazing  at  a 
bend  in  the  ravine,  he  saw  Ashley  canter 
round  the  corner.  Thirty  yards  .  .  .  Twenty 
yards  .  .  . 

Haidar  Khan  lifted  the  blow-pipe  to  his 
lips.  With  scarcely  a  sound,  the  steel  needle 
flicked  out  of  the  tube,  stabbed  home  into 
those  heaving  brown  flanks. 

With  a  whinny  of  pain  and  terror,  the 
horse  reared,  plunged  forward.  Ashley 
clutched  the  reins  desperately,  tried  to  pull 


back  the  extended  head.  But  the  most  he 
could  do  was  to  keep  it  on  the  track.  It 
dashed  round  the  next  curve. 

Then,  swift  as  a  bullet,  it  happened. 
Those  lashing  legs  tripped.  Ashley  flung 
out  his  hands,  grabbed .  wildly  at  empty 
air.  Horse  and  rider  went  hurtling  over, 
down  on  to  the  rocks  below.  Came  two 
heavy  thuds,  and  they  lay  limp  and  still. 
It  needed  no  second  glance  to  tell  Haidar 
Khan  that  the  horse  had  broken  its  neck. 
But  what  of  the  man  ? 

Cautiously  he  emerged  from  behind  the 
boulder,  and  began  to  let  himself  down  the 
craggy  face  of  the  cliff.  The  huddled 
human  figure  never  stirred. 

*'  Allah  il  Allah  !  "  He  craned  over  his 
victim  and  gazed  with  triumphant  eyes. 
The  accursed  Britisher  was  not  dead.  His 
breast  moved  slightly.  But  one  leg  was 
strangely  bent  under  him,  telling  of  a 
snapped  bone.  A  great  gash  marred  the 
fair  head.  What  chance  of  life  in  this 
empty  place  ? 

Haidar  Khan's  curving  fingers  searched 
the  pockets,  seized  avidly  on  the  forged 
note  they  sought.  That  gone,  no  clue  was 
left. 

The  thin  lips  curled  back  cruelly.  The 
dark  eyes  went  bloodshot.  "  Thou  canst 
probe  no  more  secrets,  my  friend."  His 
hand  fondled  a  dagger  at  his  waist.  For  a 
moment  he  hesitated,  burning  to  plunge  it 
home  and  hasten  the  end.  But  the  cunning 
of  his  brain  whispered  a  warning.  If,  by 
some  remote  chance,  a  passer  should  find 
him  before  the  scavengers  had  completed 
their  work 

Haidar  Khan  shook  his  head,  spurned  the 
body  with  a  contemptuous  foot.  Then, 
gloating,  he  scrambled  up  the  cliff  to  where 
the  broken  cord  lay  across  the  track. 
Hastily  he  stowed  it  inside  the  folds  of  his 
burnous,  and  hurried  out  of  the  ravine, 
taking  a  devious  way  that  would  lead 
him  back  to  Bedrahz  as  if  he  had  come  from 
Zelujah. 

His  footsteps  died  away.  Hot  silence 
reigned.  Somewhere  in  the  cloudless  sky 
a  tiny  speck  appeared.  It  was  joined 
by  another,  and  yet  another. 

Slowly  the  spots  came  lower,  wheeling. 
Presently  they  took  shape,  rusty  black 
vultures  gathering  from  nowhere  for  the 
feast. 

A  furtive  form  appeared  over  the  edge 
of  the  ravine.  It  stared,  edged  forward  a 
little,  twitched  a  hungry  snout.  A  second 
jackal  glided  up  among  a  jumble  of  rocks 
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to  the  left.     The  scavengers  of  the  land,  -  Instinct  rose  supreme.     Ears  back,  tongue 

watching   the   scavengers   of   the   air,    had  ^ 

traced   the   chance   of   a   meal.     Soon   the 

vultures  were  on  the  ground,  their  lidless 

eyes    foul    and    intent.     They    formed    an 

inner  circle  to  the  ring  of  jackals  squatting 

and  watching  intently. 

Somewhere  to  the  west  Mahaila  checked 
a  lonely  prowl,  gazing  uncertainly  ahead. 
He  had  seen  those  low  shapes,  collecting 
from  the  void  and  all  slinking  towards  one 
point.  Lately  the  scavenging  instinct  had 
been  kept  down  by  contact  with  human 
beings.     But  it  was  still  there,   and  sight 


"  Gazing  at  a  bend  in  the  ravine,  he  saw  Ashley  canter  round 
the  corner.     Thirty  yards.  .  .  .     Twenty  yards.     Haidar  Khan 
lifted  the  blow-pipe  to  his  lips." 


of  those  gathering  forms  roused  it  to  the      lolling,    he   streaked   forward   towards   the 
surface.    He  whined,  wrinkled  his  muzzle,      distant  rocks. 
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Two  miles  he  ran,  with  the  easy  lope  of 
his  kind.  He  reached  the  ravine,  where 
a  circle  of  fangs  glinted  in  the  sunlight. 
Then  a  queer  light  entered  the  brown  eyes. 
His  short  tail  rose,  and  his  long  muzzle 
pointed  straight  and  stiff.  Clean  through 
the  ring  of  scavengers  he  burst,  dashing  up 
to  the  silent  Ashley  and  licking  the  pale 
face.  Emboldened  by  his  example,  the 
scavengers  closed  in,  jackals  champing  and 
slavering. 

They  met  a  biting,  tearing  fury.  Love 
gave  Mahaila  the  strength  of  a  dozen.  His 
fangs  snapped  and  ripped  among  the  ghouls, 
the  rage  of  a  maniac  in  his  snarls.  One 
jackal  he  slit  from  throat  to  flank.  A 
vulture  lost  half  the  dingy  feathers  from  its 
breast. 

The  fight  was  short  and  sharp.  For 
one  greedier  than  the  rest  to  try  to  seize 
all  the  spoil  was  something  they  had  exper- 
ienced before.  But  never  had  they  met 
this  kind  of  murder  incarnate.  Screaming, 
the  vultures  flapped  cumbrously  away. 
The  jackals  yapped  with  surprise,  drew 
back,  vanished  into  the  desert. 

Once  again  hot  silence  reigned  over  the 
ravine,  while  the  sun  glared  down  on  the 
motionless  Ashley  and  the  lean,  red  creature 
that  licked  his  hand  and  whined. 

For  several  minutes  Mahaila  did  his  best 
to  rouse  response.  His  rough  tongue  licked 
faster,  his  fore-paws  poked  gently,  his 
muzzle  nudged  the  limp  arm.  Then  he 
gave  short,  playful  barks,  bounding  away 
in  invitation  to  gambol.  But  Ashley  never 
stirred. 

At  last  the  red  dog  squatted  on  his 
haunches,  puzzled  and  forlorn.  This  was 
something  he  could  not  understand.  Wait- 
ing in  vain  for  the  voice  that  never  came, 
he  stared  miserably  at  that  beloved  form. 
Fear  and  distress  set  him  whimpering. 

A  slight  movement  made  him  give  a 
joyful  bark  and  start  forward,  tail  wagging. 
The  unconscious  Ashley  had  lapsed  into 
delirium.  Mahaila's  tongue  licked  the  up- 
turned face  eagerly.  His  only  reward  was 
a  series  of  dull  moans,  the  tiniest  fluttering 
of  one  hand. 

Eyes  sorrowful,  tail  drooping,  the  red  dog 
stood  and  gazed.  Gradually,  out  of  his 
vague  strivings,  was  born  a  sense  of  dis- 
aster. The  half-civilised  side  of  him  knew 
sharp  anguish.  He  huddled  close,  head 
between  paws,  in  still  desolation.  He 
wanted  to  aid  that  silent  figure,  and  his 
helplessness  to   do   so  goaded  unbearably. 

Again  Aishley's  lips  moved,  uttering  low 


groans.  In  the  remote  depths  of  the  red 
dog's  brain  grew  a  resolve.  At  a  broad 
white  house,  five  miles  away,  were  friends. 
Memory  of  their  kindness  gave  him  courage, 
brought  all  the  intelligence  of  the  dog  tribe 
to  his  aid. 

His  head  rose.  Suddenly  he  barked, 
caught  up  in  his  teeth  the  crushed  sun 
helmet  lying  near  Ashley's  side.  His 
stump  of  a  tail  beat  furiously.  Straight 
for  Bedrahz  he  sped,  feet  pattering  over 
the  rock  in  straining  flight. 

Soon  foam  flecked  the  red  coat.  The 
helmet  threatened  to  choke  his  panting 
jaws.  But  he  raced  on  steadily,  sharp 
ears  back.  The  mosque  of  Ali  Gharbi 
at  Bedrahz  loomed  up,  a  faint  white  out- 
line. A  broad  blur  changed  to  a  fringe 
of  palms,  dark  green,  metallic.  He  left  the 
rocks  behind,  loped  out  upon  the  baked  and 
crumbling  dust.  Drifting  into  his  dis- 
tended jaws,  it  dried  his  throat,  altered 
his  breathing  to  racked  gasps.  But  sight 
of  the  straggling  town,  a  shimmer  of  walls 
streaked  by  shadow,  urged  him  even  faster. 

The  party  at  the  manager's  house  were 
having  their  Christmas  tea.  Evelyn,  cool 
and  charming  in  a  light  frock,  sat  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  and  of  the  five  men 
present,  only  her  father  seemed  to  appreciate 
the  iced  Christmas  cake  more  than  the 
hostess  who  dispensed  it.  Sanderson  and 
Evelyn  had  just  pulled  a  cracker,  and 
were  reading  aloud  some  ridiculous  motto 
about  hearts,  loves,  and  doves,  when  a 
frenzied    bark    echoed    in    the    courtyard. 

"  The  jolly  old  dawg,"  said  Walters, 
"  come  to  wish  us  the  compliments  of  the 
season.  We  ought  to  have  put  a  bone  in 
his  stocking  yesterday." 

A  second  frenzied  bark  split  the  drowsy 
air.  For  a  moment  Mahaila 's  lean  muzzle 
appeared  at  the  window  as  he  leapt  up  and 
fell  back. 

"  What  the  dickens  has  he  got  in  his 
mouth  ?  "  Vaughn  went  to  the  door. 
"  Come  here,  you  old  pirate,  and — Good 
Heavens  !  " 

The  foaming  Mahaila  had  dashed  into  the 
room,  dropping  a  mangled  sun  helmet  on 
the  floor.  His  distressed  eyes  looked  up 
at  them.  Whining,  he  ran  to  Harrington 
and  tugged  at  his  legs. 

"  It's  Paul's  !  "  Evelyn  had  started  up, 
her  slim  face  drawn  and  frightened.  "  It's 
Paul's  !  Don't  you  see  ?  No,  I  tell  you, 
the  dog  isn't  playing !  Paul  must  have 
had  an  accident,  and  the  dog's  come  to 
fetch  us.'* 
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"  I  believe  you're  right.  By  Jove !  " 
He  was  on  his  feet  in  an  instant  as  the 
dog  whined  frantically,  rushed  back  to  the 
door,  and  stood  there  trembling.  "  He's 
trying  to  lead  us  somewhere,  sure  enough. 
But  what  could  have  happened  ?  If  any- 
thing had  gone  wrong  at  Rishad " 

"  Oh,  don't  wait,  don't  wait !  "  Evelyn's 
breast  was  heaving.  "  Get  the  horses 
saddled."  She  ran  to  a  medicine  chest 
where  brandy  and  bandages  were  kept. 

"  Come  on,  you  fellows."  Walters  thrust 
his  head  out  of  the  window  and  shouted 
for  the  grooms.  The  gaiety  of  their  Christ- 
mas tea-party  had  been  changed  to  a  sudden, 
anxious  wonder." 

"  I'll  leave  you  in  charge,  Morcton," 
said  Harrington  quietly.  "  My  dear,"  he 
added,  gentle  sympathy  in  his  voice,  "  don't 
look  like  that.  Paul  knows  how  to  look 
after  himself." 

She  nodded  bravely,  but  her  mouth  was 
pitiful.  "  I'm  coming  with  you.  I  can't 
and  won't  stop  here." 

Her  desire  to  be  oif  was  scarcely  more 
desperate  than  Mahaila's.  While  the  horses 
were  being  saddled  he  scampered  forward 
and  waited  in  a  frenzy  of  invitation.  The 
moment  they  had  mounted  he  raced  ahead, 
definite  purpose  in  every  line  of  his  rakish 
form.  That  he  was  guiding  them  accurately 
they  had  no  doubt.  They  galloped  after 
him,  Evelyn  staring  across  the  dust  with 
a  dread  in  her  blue  eyes  that  no  courage 
could  hide. 

Straight  as  an  arrow  the  dog  guided  them, 
into  the  rock-strewn  waste  to  the  north. 
Topping  a  ridge  that  overlooked  the  ravine, 
they  saw  an  ominous  circle.  The  men 
blanched,  hoping  against  hope.  Evelyn 
swayed  in  her  saddle,  shivering.  Though 
their  hard-driven  horses  responded  to  fresh 
coaxing,  Mahaila  outstripped  the  lot.  His 
bristling  shape  burst  upon  the  circle  in  a 
whirl  of  fury.  Jackals  and  vultures  faded 
away,  snarling  and  screaming. 

Wordless  sounds  of  gratitude  came  from 
Evelyn's  lips  as  they  drew  up  in  the  ravine. 
In  his  delirium  Ashley  had  writhed  and 
gibbered  wildly.  It  had  been  enough  to 
keep  cowardly  scavengers  at  a  distance, 
waiting  patiently  until  movement  ceased. 

Her  trembling  hands  lifted  his  head. 
**  The  water  bottle,"  she  said.  "  And  one 
of  you  unwind  the  bandages."  Whatever 
her  feelings,  at  least  she  must  keep  steady. 
The  fact  that  he  was  breathing  gave  new 
hope. 


While  she  bathed  the  wound,  Mahaila 
wagged  his  tail,  jumping  and  wriggling  in 
an  attempt  to  caress  the  form  he  adored. 
It  took  Walters  all  his  time  to  hold  the 
red  dog  back.  But  when,  after  the  wound 
had  been  patched  up,  and  a  little  brandy 
forced  between  his  teeth,  Ashley  opened 
his  eyes  and  spoke  feebly,  Mahaila  could 
brook  no  further  restraint.  He  dived  away 
from  the  grabbing  hand,  got  his  muzzle  to 
Ashley's  pale  face  and  licked  it  joyously. 
"  Oh,  Paul !  "  Evelyn,  nearly  fainting 
with  reaction,  stroked  the  hair  back  from 
his  forehead.  The  men  standing  round 
heaved  huge  sighs  of  relief. 

"  Where  am  I  ?  "  he  said  weakly.  ''  What's 
happened  ?  " 

"Hush,  dear.  You  mustn't  talk.  You've 
had  an  accident,  and  your  leg's  broken." 
She  pushed  back  the  fawning  Mahaila  and 
turned  to  the  men.  "  Can  you  make  a 
horse-litter  somehow,  with  straps  and  a 
blanket  ?  " 

Presently  the  litter  was  ready.  Walters, 
who  had  recaptured  the  red  dog  and  held 
him  firmly  from  any  more  attempts  at 
caressing  Ashley,  saw  the  lean  muzzle 
suddenly  twitch  and  the  spine- hairs  bristle. 
So  far,  anxiety  for  the  injured  man  had 
given  them  little  chance  to  wonder  how  the 
accident  had  happened.  But  now,  as  he 
watched  Mahaila's  queer  antics,  it  came  to 
him  vaguely  that  they  might  give  a  clue 
to  the  explanation.  The  red  dog  had  started 
sniffing  at  the  fetlocks  of  the  dead  horse. 
"  Look  at  that  !  "  Walters  pointed  in 
astonishment.  Mahaila  had  gone  stiff,  the 
brown  eyes  glinting  with  fury.  A  low  snarl 
came  from  him,  and  again  his  muzzle  sniffed 
intently. 

Puzzled,  Walters  stooped  over  the  dead 
horse.  The  fetlocks  were  grazed,  and 
against  the  roan  hairs  showed  several  tiny 
light  streaks — hempen  threads. 

Sudden  suspicion  flamed  through  his 
mind.  He  picked  them  off  carefully.  None 
of  their  horses  was  ever  hobbled.  In 
camp,  they  were  merely  attached  by  a  head 
rope  to  a  picketing  peg.     Why,  then,  were 

these  frayed  threads 

He  closed  his  hand  hastily  as  Mahaila 
thrust  his  snout  at  it  and  growled.  To  the 
red  dog's  acute  scent,  those  threads  brought 
the  presence  of  a  bitter  enemy.  Haidar 
Khan  had  carried  the  cord  inside  his  bur- 
nous, and  though  a  long  time  had  passed 
since  he  had  handled  it,  to  Mahaila  the  scent 
was  vivid. 

*'  All  right,  old  boy.     Calm  down."     He 
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patted  the  uneasy  head,  and  joined  the  party      While  he  spoke,  his  hands  sought  his  pockets 

on   the   track.     Ashley   was   lying    on   the      for  the  note. 

litter,    quite    conscious    now    and    smiling  "  It's  gone  !  "     He  struggled  up  on  one 

"  Evelyn  says  I  mustn't  talk.     But  I've 
simply  got  to  clear  up  this  business." 

"Later,  dear," 
said  Evelyn  gently. 
The  cavalcade  had 
started  back  slowly 
for  Bedrahz,  two  of 
them  walking  and 
leading  the  horses 
that  bore  Ashley. 

But  Ashley  would 
not  be  denied.  In 
a  shaky  voice 
he  described 
how  the  note 
about  Evelyn's 
illness  had 
arrived,  how  he 


*Thb  foaming  Mahaila  had  dashed  into  the  room,  dropping  a  mangled 
sun  helmet  on  the  floor." 


had  lost  control  of  his  horse' coming  through      elbow,  only  to  be  pressed  back  into  the  litter 
the  ravine  and  pitched  abruptly  into  space,      by  Evelyn's  tender  hands. 
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Then    Walters    told    what    he    had    dis- 
covered,   producing   the   strands    of   hemp. 


s,^*^ 
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knowing  you  would  come  through  hell  for 
leather.  These  threads  were  broken  off 
by  the  horse's  fetlocks.  That's  my  theory, 
and  it's  pretty  reasonable,  when  you  come 
to  consider  it." 

Harrington,  who  had 
given  the  injured  man 
a  brief  account  of 
Mahaila's  dash  for 
help,  nodded  gravely. 
"  It  certainly  sounds 
feasible.     The    man 


Mahaila,  trotting  quietly,  raised  his  muzzle 
and  gave  a  snarl  of  fury. 

"  You  see  ?  The  dog  knows  the  scent. 
Whoever  sent  that  forged  note  must  have 
fixed  a  cord  across  the  track  in  the  ravine, 


who    laid 
the     trap, 
Paul, 
must  have 
searched 
your  poc- 
kets   and 
taken 
the    note. 
Mahaila 
evidently 
scents 
him  some- 
how. He's 
not    only 
saved  your 
life,  my  boy,  but 
he    may    help 
to   track    the 
criminal."     His 
eyes    narrowed. 
"It's   the    work 
of    some    native 
who  hates  you,  of  course. 
But  what  native  in  Bedrahz 
could  not  only  forge   my 
writing,  but  also  concoct  a 
message  in  English  ?  " 

"  Haidar  Khan  !  "  De- 
spite Evelyn's  protests, 
despite  -the  pain  of  his 
broken  leg,  Ashley  raised  himself  excitedly. 
"  A  thousand  to  one  !  And  I've  thought  of 
a  way  to  prove  it.  When  we  reach  Bedrahz, 
one  of  you  go  and  tell  him  I'm  dead.  Take 
Mahaila,  and  watch  how  he  acts.     Then  you 
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can  produce  me  suddenly,  and  I'll  accuse 
him  point-blank.  The  shock  of  seeing  me 
alive  will  probably  make  him  give  himself 
away." 

At  first  they  would  not  hear  of  it.  Evelyn 
implored  him  to  keep  quiet,  to  give  himself 
every  chance  to  get  well  quickly.  Ashley, 
with  all  the  persistence  of  a  sick  man,  swore 
that  the  quickest  cure  would  be  the  proof 
of  his  theory.  So  in  the  end  they  let  him 
have  his  way,  and  he  gave  a  weak  laugh. 

"  Sorry  to  be  such  a  troublesome  patient, 
dearest.  But  I  simply  must  tackle  Haidar 
Khan  first." 

The  benevolent  and  respected  Haidar 
Khan  was  drinking  coffee  in  the  bazaar 
when  Walters  approached  him  with  Mahaila. 
Immediately  the  red  dog  saw  his  enemy, 
his  eyes  gleamed,  his  tail  went  stiff  and 
tense.  He  would  have  leapt  in  with  bared 
teeth  had  not  Walters'  restraining  grip 
checked  him. 

Haidar  Khan  touched  his  forehead  and 
looked  up  placidly. 

"  Ashley  Effendi  is  dead,"  said  Walters. 
'*  He  was  thrown  from  his  horse  this  after- 
noon. We  found  him  in  the  ravine  among 
the  rocks  south  of  Tahkt-i-Rishad." 

Haidar  Khan  never  moved  a  muscle,  but 
his  dark  eyes  appeared  grieved.  "  I  am 
sorrowful  at  your  news,  Effendi.  And  surely 
this  is  his  dog  ?  Has  not  grief  for  its 
master  driven  it  mad  ?  Take  care  lest  it 
bites.  Ah  !  the  loss  of  Ashley  Effendi  must 
be  heavy  upon  his  friends." 

Walters  said  nothing.  He  was  watching 
the  narrow  alley  behind,  through  which  two 
horses  squeezed  with  their  litter,  accom- 
panied by  Harrington  and  his  party. 


"  A  sad  accident,"  went  on  Haidar  Khan, 
turning  to  see  why  the  other  native  idlers 
stared  at  the  alley. 

"  Very  sad  for  you !  "  came  Ashley's 
voice,  a  sudden  shout  from  the  litter. 

Haidar  Khan  had  all  the  control  of  his 
impassive  race.  But  this  voice  from  the 
dead  caught  him  off  his  guard.  For  a 
moment  his  face  revealed  the  truth.  He 
caught  at  the  side  of  the  bench,  gave  a  hoarse 
gasp  of  fear  and  horror.  Before  he  had 
recovered  himself,  two  of  the  gendarmerie 
brought  by  Harrington  stepped  forward 
through  the  staring  idlers  and  grasped  his 
wrists. 

The  smiling  Ashley  looked  down  from  the 
litter.  "  Haidar  Khan,"  he  said,  "  you 
should  have  used  leather,  not  cord."  He 
held  out  the  hempen  threads,  and  Mahaila, 
sniffing  furiously,  let  out  a  savage  snarl. 
"  But  we  shall  use  cord  on  you,  when  alt 
the  proofs  are  collected.  And  then,  I  think, 
there  will  be  no  more  hashish  traffic." 

The  red  dog,  yearning  to  sink  his  teeth 
into  that  hated  figure,  dashed  from  Walters 
and  flung  himself  at  Haidar  Khan.  It  was 
all  they  could  do  to  pull  him  away,  but  he 
quietened  at  Ashley's  command. 

"  Mahaila,  you  wonderful  old  fellow,  we'll 
give  you  a  better  Christmas  dinner  than 
you'd  get  off  that  shivering  old  scoundrel." 

"  You  darling  !  "  Evelyn  ran  her  hand 
over  the  furry  neck.  "  But  for  you,  this 
would  have  been  the  most  terrible  Christmas 
that  ever  broke  a  girl's  heart.  You  may 
be  an  outcast,  but  I  wouldn't  exchange  you 
for  an  angel !  " 

The  red  dog  merely  wrinkled  his  muzzle 
and  snorted. 


SONG. 


WHEN  roses  blow,  and  sweet  the  wind, 
When  sunlight  quickly  follows  rain, 
Then  is  a  man  in  loving  mind, 
And  loneliness  is  pain. 


When  happy  beams  are  on  the  glade. 
When  happy  birds  in  concert  sing, 
Then  learns  a  man  to  love  a  maid. 
For  love's  a  happy  thing. 

AGNES  GROZIER  HERBERTSON. 
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ALL  the  latter  part  of  the  day  we 
had  been  running  along  the  coast 
of  Kiwai,  that  great,  dark  island, 
set  among  shallows  and  low  mangrove, 
that  produces  the  manliest,  cleverest,  and 
— it  must  be  added — gloomiest  race  in 
Papua.  Near  sundown  we  had  come  to 
the  real  mouth  of  the  Fly  ;  the  eighty-mile 
estuary  lay  behind  us,  and  the  banks  were 
closing  in  to  a  width  of  two  or  three  miles. 
Low  wide  skies,  clouds  of  piled  brass,  purple 
slants  of  rain  that  went  stalking  across 
shallow  lagoons  ;  banks  forested,  furred  in 
black  ;  not  a  house,  a  plantation,  a  boat, 
or  a  canoe  ;  so  begins  the  greatest  river  in 
Papua, 

The  Fly  pours  out  every  day  water 
enough  to  provide  each  separate  inhabitant 
of  earth  with  forty  gallons.  It  has  been 
explored  almost  to  the  head-waters,  more 
than  six  hundred  miles  up.     Captain  Black- 


wood, of  H.M.S.  Fly,  named  it  when  he 
made  a  brief  call  at  the  river  mouth  in 
1842.  D'Albertis  explored  it  in  three  suc- 
cessive trips,  1875-6-7.  After  him  came 
Everill,  Sir  William  MacGregor,  Sir  Hubert 
Murray,  Lieutenant-Governor  ;  an  expedi- 
tion of  Sir  Rupert  Clarke's,  and  two  or  three 
Papuan  officials,  of  whom  Mr.  L.  Austin 
is  the  most  notable.  These  traced  the  great 
river,  marked  out  tributaries  here  and  there, 
and  traversed  a  little  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Once  in  a  way  traders  have  gone 
up  ;  but  there  was  never  much  to  attract 
them.  Traffic  has  always  been  scanty  in 
the  extreme ;  nevertheless,  a  great  deal 
has  been  written  about  the  Fly,  its  strange 
scenery  and  wild  tribes  ;  and  the  river  has 
always  managed,  somehow,  to  remain  "  in 
the  news."  It  is  probably  better  known 
to  the  world  at  large  than  any  other  river 
of  New  Guinea. 
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With  all  this,  one  is  inclined  to  think  of 
the  Fly  as  more  or  less  civilised  ;  to  suppose 
that  eighty  years  must  have  meant  something 
to  its  history.  One  is  wrong.  A  settled".; 
and  progressive  Government  has  brought  ', 
safety  to  the  Fly  delta  and  the  surrounding 
coasts  ;  has  made  it  possible  to  travel  up 
the  river  (provided  with  firearms  and  some 
dommoh  sense)  and  return  uninjured.  That 
is  the  most  that  can  be  said.  Eighty  years 
have  men  the  making  of  exactly  one  planta- 
tion on  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  mightv 
river— Madiri,  a  little  way  beyond  thfe 
estuary— and  of  no  settlement  at  all  any- 
where else. 

After  eighteen  years  spent  mostly  in 
P^pua,  I  was  curious  about  this  matter  of 
settlement  on  the  Fly.  A  chance  of  ascend- 
ing the  river  came  ;  I  took  it  very  gladly, 
since  the  occasion  was  a  special  one,  and 
offered  the  chance  of  doing,  and  seeing,  a 
great  deal  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 
The  little-known  district  of  Lake  Murray 
was  to  be  visited,  and  an  attempt  made 
to  get  into  communication  with  its  head- 
hunting tribes  ;  the  way  thither  lay  up  * 
300  miles  of  Fly  and  Fly  tributaries;  so 
that  one  would  see  a  large  area  of  country. 

Until  this  trip,  in  February  1926,  nothing 
larger  than  a  forty-ton  launch  had  ever 
been  ufJ  the  Fly.  In  that  month,  the 
Papuan  Government  decided  to  try  the 
ascent  of  the  river,  and  its  tributary  the 
Strickland,  with  the  Government  oil-launch 
Laurabada,  a  sturdy  vessel  of  a  hundred 
and  eighty  tons,  ten  feet  draught.  It 
was  rather  more  than  likely  that  we  should 
stick  on  a  mudbank  half-way,  since  the  Fly 
is  notorious  for  shallows  and  shifting  binks, 
but  Papua  is  the  country  of  long  shots  and 
odd  chances  ;  so  the  chance  was  taken. 
The  party  consisted  of  Sir  Hubert  Murray, 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  ;  the  Hon.  Leonard 
Murray  ;  and  Mr.  Waldron,  engineer  ;  also 
myself,  the  first  white  woman  to  ascend 
the  Fly.  Two  other  white  women  had 
travelled  up  the  river  to  a  point  ten  or 
twelve  miles  beyond  Madiri  Plantation, 
which  is  situated  eighty  miles  up  the  estuary  ; 
but,  above  that,  no  white  woman  ever  had 
been  seen. 

The  Laurabada  for  this  trip  took  a  number 
of  Papuan  native  police,  and  a  good  supply 
of  rifles,r  cartridges,  and  bayonets.  Attack 
was  hot  expected,  but  had  to  be  prepared 
for,  since  it  is  never  impossible,  outside 
civilisation. 

The  first  night  in  the  Fly  was  marked  by 
welcome  relief  from  the  fearful  swarms  of 


mosquitoes  that  had  made  the  .jpre'yious 
night  at  Daru  Island  a  torinelili  ft^re 
we  had  sat  on  deekj  wrapped  in  all  sorts 
'  of  odd  garments^  with  the  litlle,  treacherous 
anopheles  or  fever  mosquito  sticking  %  up  in 
rows  like  black  pins  over  every' exposed 
scrap  of  flesh,  knd  the  air  all  round  full  of 
the  screaming  hum  that  presages  sl  trying 
night,  spent  under  stifling  berth-nets.  This 
night  we  lay  swaying  gently  to  the  pull  of 
the  Gulf  tides,  quiet,  cool,  and  at  peace. 
The  Fly  was  welcoming  us  kindly. 

Madiri  Plantation,  next  morning,  rnarked 
the  end  of  civilisation.  Rubber  trees^  acre 
by  acre,  behind ;  ])alms  on  the  shore  of  the 
river,  with  canoe  sails  gliding  gracefully 
between  ;  a  bungalow  house,  with  a  hus- 
band and  wife,  half  planters,  half  mission- 
aries-^tired  folk,  busy  folk,  very  brave, 
pathetically  glad  to  see  us  coiiie,  and  sorry 
to  .see  the  Laurabada  start  again  up-river, 
leaving  Madiri  to  loneliness  once  more. 
This  was  the  plantation. 

And  afterwards  wilderness,  for  three 
hundred  miles  up  from  the  river  mouth  ; 
country  ever  growing  lonelier,  stranger, 
more  remote  from  everything  one  had  seen 
and  known  before.  ...  A  trip  across  the 
edge  of  things  and  back  ;  a  journey  through 
another  dimension. 

•  Apart  from  Madiri;  and  one  or  two  similar 
small  areas,  there  is  no  land  suited  for 
white  settlement  on  the  lower  Fly.  Three 
hundred  miles  up  there  is  fairly  high  ground 
and  soil  that  seems  good.  But  who  is 
going  to  settle  up  there — "at  the  back  of 
God  Speed  "—when  good  enough  land  can 
be  found  right  on  the  coasts  ? 

The  day  of  the  Fly  is  not  yet.  Nor 
shall  we,  who  are  past  youth  now,  live  to 
see  it. 

But  somehow  it  fascinates,  this  huge 
river  ;  more  than  a  mile  wide  at  Madiri, 
eighty  miles  from  the  mouth — often  widen- 
ing to  two  and  three  miles,  far  up,  in  the 
big  lagoons  ;  hemmed  by  dark  secret  forests, 
that  here  and  there  open  out  to  show  a 
glimpse  of  fairy  glades,  no  sooner  seen  than 
gone  ;  haunted  by  hundreds  of  huge  croco- 
diles ;  policed  by  the  stalking  cassowary, 
who  is  king  of  his  country  wherever  he  goes, 
save  for  all-conquering  man.  But  man  has 
not  come  here.  Man,  on  the  mid-Fly,  mat- 
ters less  than  the  least  of  the  crocodiles  that 
sleep,  insolent,  undisturbed,  upon  the  end- 
less mudbanks. 

We  saw  no  cassowaries  on  this  trip.  One 
night,  however,  when  we  were  lying  at 
anchor,  far  ujy  the  river,  no  lights  lit  (you 
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don't  have  riding  lights  on  the  upper  Fly, 
"  for  reasons  "...),  I  heard  a  strange 
sound  in  the  dead  of  night.  On  the  far 
bank,  separated  from  the  little  Laurabada 
by  more  than  a  mile  of  dim,  grey-silver 
water,  rose  a  curious,  eerie  trumpeting, 
with  a  resonant  rumble  in  it  that  made 
me  realise  at  once  that  I  was  listening  to 
the  famous  cassowary  "  drum."  I  had 
heard  the  cassowary  before,  but  it  had  been 
one  bird  alone,  and  very  far  away.  Now 
it  was  a  herd  of  them  apparently,  and  the 
mile  of  water  only  seemed  to  emphasise 
the  brassy,  resounding  character  of  their 
amazing  call.  The  cassowary  is  five  feet 
high,  with  a  huge  blue  and  crimson  helmet, 
and  a  leg  that  can  kick  like  a  horse's  leg  ; 
being  further  able  to  do  that  which  a  horse's 
leg  cannot — disembowel  an  enemy  with  its 
claws.  It  has  been  seen  swimming  across 
the  Fly  at  a  point  near  two  miles  wide, 
nothing    being 

visible    but    an         >,.  ^  ,  :  ^ 

immensely   long  .  '\  \       ' 

neck  topped  by 
a  blue  j^erce 
head.  It  is, 
take  it  all  in 
all,  about  the 
most  capable 
and  the  most 
d  e  termined 
thing  that 
walks  the  earth 
with  two  clawed 
feet. 


MADIRI    PLAXTATIOX  :     TffE    LAST   SKTTLRMEVr    OX    THE    FfA'. 


It  took  us 
two  days  from  Madiri  to  reach  the  point 
known  as  Ever  ill  Junction,  where  the  Fly 
parts  into  two  great  streams,  one  being 
known  henceforward  as  the  Strickland. 
Here,  for  the  first  time  since  leaving  the 
lower  river,  signs  of  life  began  to  show. 
We  were  no  longer  in  an  uninhabited  wilder- 
ness. Every  here  and  there  along  the 
banks,  at  intervals  of  a  few  miles,  appeared 
the  skeletons  of  camping  grounds  ;  poles, 
frames  and  ridge-poles  of  deserted  huts ; 
small  clearings  ;  trees  cut  down  and  falling 
into  the  stream. 

"  What  are  these  ?  "  I  asked  a  wise  old 
Papuan  sergeant,  who  had  been  to  Lake 
T'lurray  before. 

"  Thass  camp  belong  New  Guinea  man," 
he  answered.  ''  All  the  time,  he  come,  he 
go,  he  don't  stop,  because  all  the  time  he 
fright  along  another  man,  come  takem  head 
belong  him.  Little  time  he  stay,  behind 
he  go." 


They  were  pathetic,  those  deserted  camps, 
the  temporary  resting-places  of  a  driven, 
scared  people,  who  live — if  it  may  be  called 
living — in  constant  fear  of  murder.  On 
these  river  banks,  in  1914,  Mr.  Massey 
Baker  saw  corpses  that  had  been  left  over 
after  a  successful  raid — probably  one  raid 
made  by  the  neighbouring  Lake  Murray 
natives,  who  are  "  bosses  "  of  the  river. 
The  bodies  w^ere  all  headless  ;  some  of  them, 
in  addition,  had  been  flayed  as  far  down 
as  the  breast.  Head-hunting  is  the  chief 
-port,  the  only  excitement,  in  the  lives  of 
Fly  and  Strickland  natives.  They  attach 
immense  importance  to  the  possession  of 
heads,  to  the  preparation  and  the  painting 
of  their  specimens,  and  the  proper  display 
of  the  finished  work.  They  can  sever  a 
protesting  fighting  head  as  ably  as  a  butcher 
can  cut  the  throat  of  a  sheep,  although 
the    knives    of   shell    or   bamboo   generally 

used  by  them 
are  very  un- 
satisfactory 
tools.  No  one, 
so  far,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  speak- 
ing  to  these 
people  in  their 
own  tongue,  so 
that  the  reasons 
for  many  cere- 
monies  an  d 
customs  con- 
nected with 
head-hunting 
are  unknown  ; 
it  is  supposed,  however,  that  the  idea  of 
trophies  representing  skill  and  daring  mingles 
with  the  well-known  savage  conviction  that 
the  strength  of  a  murdf?red  man  passes  into 
his  murderer. 

Cannibalism  is  also  a  part  of  their  lives  ; 
but  head-huntmg,  taken  purely  as  sport, 
comes  first.  j^There  is  plenty  of  good  food 
to  be  had  ab(iut  th^se  rivers— fish,  fowl  and 
sago  for  the  taking,  ap^rt  from  bananas  and 
pumpkins  grown  in  food  gardens — so  that 
cannibalism,  in  all  probability,  is  more  a 
luxury  than  a  necessity. 

"  This  feofle  he  eat  fig,  wallaby,  cassawy," 
volunteered  the  old  sergeant.  "  Flenty 
kai-kai  (food).  Flenty  pish  he  stop  along 
river,  this  man  he  catchem  pish  all  the 
time." 

It  has  been  said — probably  with  truth — 
that  Papua  possesses  many  unknown  fruits, 
now  wild  and  bitter,  which  could  with 
cultivation  be  trained  into  new  and  valuable 
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additions  to  our  gardens.  Certainly  some 
of  those  one  saw  on  the  Strickland  looked 
very  suitable  for  the  process  of  training. 

But,  in  the  interior  of  Papua,  one  is 
always  more  or  less  in  a  hurry.  No  one 
can  go  alone  ;  a  fairly  large  party  is  neces- 
sary for  purposes  of  protection.  That  party 
must  be  fed,  and  it  cannot  be  fed  off  the 
country,  even  where  food  is  available,  since 
no  prudent  traveller  trusts,  or  depends  on, 
the  wild  tribes  of  the  interior.  Therefore 
the  length  of  the  trip  is  always  conditioned 
by  food  supply  and  difficulties  of  transport. 
On  the  rivers,  where  carriage  is  easy,  the 
perils  of  rising  and  falling  water,  shoals, 
snags  and  rapids,  forbid  anything  like 
lingering.  It  is  fatally  easy  to  lose  your 
boat  up  a  Papuan  river  ;  and  the  loss  of 
your  boat  means  the  loss  of  everything  ; 
not  excluding  life. 


good   many    things ; 
neglect    of    botanical 


Which    explains    a 
among    others,    the 
study. 

About  five  o'clock  the  police,  who  were 
up  in  the  bow,  raised  an  excited  cheer,  and 
began  pointing  and  weaving  towards  the 
left  bank.  Canoes  were  gliding  timidly 
through  the  low  brush  that  overhung  the 
water's  edge  ;  one  or  two  hovered  at  the 
mouth  of  a  tributary  creek,  and,  terrified. 


'^^^i.' 


mmmmm 
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drew  back.  "  Sambio,  Sambio  !  "  yelled 
the  police,  waving  their  arms. 

"  Sambio,"  the  cry  of  greeting  used  on 
the  upper  Fly,  was  first  noticed  more 
than  thirty  years  ago  by  Sir  William  Mac- 
Gregor  ;  but  no  one,  so  far,  knows  exactly 
what  it  means.  It  appears,  however,  to 
be  an  "  Open  Sesame  "  of  some  kind,  and 
the  few  white  people  who  have  been  up 
the  Fly  have  all  used  it  freely  for  the  purpose 
of  making  friends.  The  word,  it  seemed, 
had  not  lost  its  magic,  for  when  they  heard 
us,  out  crept  *  the  timid  canoes,  making, 
for  all  their  timidity,  wonderful  time  against 
the  fierce  current,  and  almost  catching  up 
the  powerful  launch.  The  people  in  them 
were  strange  and  wild  beyond  description  ; 
unclothed  save  for  an  ornament  or  tw^o, 
with  long  artificial  hair  knotted  into  their 
owm  and  hanging  down  their  backs  below 
the  hips  ;  they  carried  huge  bows  and  six- 
foot,  painted  arrows,  capable  of  going 
through  a  plank  and  of  spitting  a  man  like 
a  sparrow.  Most  of  them  kept  their  bows 
in  their  hands,  ready  for  use  if  wanted. 
One  could  not  help  admiring  their  pluck 
in  venturing  forth  at  all.  They  knew 
scarcely  anything  of  white  people,  and 
those  whom  they  had  previously  seen  had 
travelled  in  comparatively  small  launches. 

The  hundred-and-eighty-ton  Laurahada 
must  have  looked  as  huge,  to  them,  as  the 
last  and  biggest  Atlantic  liner  looks  to  a 
fishing  boat  of  Gobh.  But  they  did  their 
very  best  to  catch  her  up,  shouting  unintelli- 
gible things  which,  one  guessed,  were  meant 
for  "  Hold  on  ;  we  want  to  visit  you  ;  you're 
going  too  fast." 

A  sight  that  amazed  and  excited  the  police 
extremely  was  something  never  seen  on  the 
Strickland  before  ;  something  that  peered 
timidly  out  of  the  forest,  and  retreated, 
coming  back  to  gaze  again— a  woman. 
Probably  the  sight  of  myself  on  the  bow 
of  the  boat  had  brought  her  out.  It  is 
certain  that  no  Government  official— and 
these  include  almost  every  visitor  of  the 
few  who  have  been  to  Lake  Murray — had 
previously  seen  the  women  of  the  district ; 
in  accordance  with  native  custom,  they 
had  been  kept  carefully  concealed.  The 
woman  in  the  canoe  was  rather  personable 
looking  ;  young,  well  fed,  and  oddly  dressed, 
in  a  complete  frock  of  bark.  This  usually 
marks  the  status  of  widow  ;  but  there  are 
some  odd  forms  of  "  weeds  "  on  the  Fly, 
and  one  could  not  be  certain.  Once,  on 
the  middle  Fly,  a  trader  saw  and  photo- 
graphed a  widow  who   was  entirely  nude, 
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save  for  a  heavy  netted  veil  covering  her 
head  and  face  !  This  widow,  if  she  was  one, 
wore  no  veil,  only  a  piece  of  bark  cloth  on 
her  head  and  the  neat  little  bark  frock. 
She  was,  unluckily,  too  far  away  and  too 
much  in  the  shade  for  a  photograph. 

After  this  excitement  things  quieted 
down  and  we  ran  the  rest  of  the  day  without 
event.  At  night  we  anchored  in  a  wide 
elbow  of  the  river,  surrounded  by  high 
forest.  No  tongue  could  tell  the  glory  of 
the  sunset  on  the  splendid  stream  ;  the 
exquisite  nameless  greens  of  reeds  and  cane 
and  tall  bamboo  ;  and  no  words  known 
to  any  human  language  could  express  the 
strange,  drugging  peace  that  coiled  about 
one's  mind,  fascinating,  hypnotising,  wind- 
ing the  spell  of  the  wild  places  ever  closer 
and  closer. 

In  the  morning  it  was  very  bright,  and 
everything  that  was  not  blue  was  green, 
and  everything  that  was  not  either  was 
gold.  And  as  we  went  along,  faster  now, 
because  we  were  in  the  Herbert  Eiver, 
and  the  current  was  growing  less  strong, 
we  saw  new  beauties  every  minute  ;  new 
vistas  of  what  seemed  like  the  loveliest  of 
green  meadows,  set  with  groves  of  graceful 
foliage  ;  bright  lawns  running  down  from 
ramparts  of  forest ;  sometimes  a  view  of 
distant  spreading  fields  that  seemed  all 
ready  for  the  plough,  fair,  quiet,  civilised.  .  . 

It  was  all  a  mirage.  The  meadows,  the 
lawns,  the  fields,  were  nothing  but  marsh  ; 
and  sometimes,  water  covered  with  long 
deceptive  grass.  Scarcely  a  marsh  fowl 
could  run  on  them  without  sinking  in.  For 
unknown  miles  and  miles  this  country  con- 
tinued. Natives  knew  the  way  about  it ; 
natives  could  pass,  in  their  gliding  canoes 
cut  out  of  a  single  log  ;  natives,  it  was 
supposed,  had  their  fastnesses  and  fortresses 
hidden  away  here  and  there,  but  white 
people  had  never  been  away  from  the  rivers, 
and  for  the  present  were  not  likely  to  go. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  day — the  third 
day  since  leaving  Madiri  plantation — the 
river  began  to  widen  out  all  round  us  ;  the 
forests  thinned  and  finally  disappeared. 
Everywhere  the  Herbert  now  ran  through 
low  meadows  of  extraordinarily  brilliant 
green  grass — false  meadows,  like  the  others, 
for  they  were  in  truth  nothing  but  swamps. 
By  and  by  we  were  met  by  a  great  concourse 
of  white,  flying,  screaming  birds,  some 
middle-sized,  some  so  large  that  one  looked 
at  them  a  second  time  before  crediting  one's 
eyes.  They  perched  on  lone  trees  in  flocks, 
they  rose  together,  speckling  all  the  sky ; 


IIEAD-nUXTERS    WITH    DRUM. 

they  shrieked  and  quacked  and  called. 
x4Lnd  we  knew  that  we  were  in  the  middle 
of  Lake  Murray's  famous  flocks  of  wild 
(lucks  and  wild  geese,  and  that  Lake  Murray 
itself  was  close  at  hand. 

A  little  farther,  the  marshes  opened  out, 
grew  paler  and  more  watery,  and  at  the 
last  were  water  and  nothing  but  water  ; 
blue  water,  stretching  far  away,  with  bright 
green  islands  standing  up  out  of  it,  and 
darker  forests  hemming  it  in.  A  long  way 
away  the  far  side  of  the  lake  was  visible, 
just  a  pale  purple  streak.  The  ends  we 
could  not  see.  Lake  Murray  is  twenty-six 
miles  long,  and  varies  from  three  or  four  to 
six  or  seven  miles  wide.  At  least  that  is 
the  official  statement.  But  I  cannot  alto- 
gether square  it  with  the  fact  that  later  in 
the  day  we  went  seven  miles  straight  out 
to  a  village  on-an  island,  which  island  was 
certainly  four  or  more  miles  away  from  the 
opposite  shore. 

The  Laurabada,  conned  with  care,  was 
slowly  run  into  the  opening  of  the  lake. 
She  was  taking  risks  ;  but  journeys  through 
the  interior  of  Papua  cannot  be  separated 
from  risk,  and  nobody  troubles  much  over 
one  more  or  one  less.  The  lead  kept  going  ; 
the  engineer  '*  stood  by,"  and  we  crept 
carefully  out  into  the  Lake — a  place  of  fairy 
loveliness,  had  one  had  time  or  leisure  to 
look  at  it.  But  that  was  just  what  one 
had  not.  Canoes  were  gathering  about  the 
boat ;  not  very  many,  but  well  filled  with 
interested  and  excited  natives,  who  paddled 
swiftly  round  and  round,  exjiressing  their 
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amazement  by  cries.  No  such  tremendous 
ship  as  this  hundred-and-eighty-tonner  had 
ever  entered  into  their  imaginations.  They 
were  not  the  least  afraid  of  her,  or  of  us  ; 
the  Lake  Murray  man  is  far  too  full  of  what 
our  American  brothers  call  "  pep  "  and 
*'  bounce  "  for  that.  They  were  only  very 
curious,  and  especially  anxious  to  get  a 
look  at  the  remarkable  phenomenon  on  the 
cabin  deck ;  the  thing  that  wore  those 
clothes,  and  spoke  in  a  queer  voice,  not  like 
a  man's ;  that  was  apparently  a  white 
woman — a  creature  they  had  not  seen,  and 
probably  scarce  believed  in.     All  of  them 


KJUNC!    IIRAD-IJUNTKR    WITJl    FEATHERED    HPLADDRRSS 
AND    TOUACCO    PIPE. 

Jiad  come  well  provided  with  weapons,  just 
in  case.  .  .  .  They  had  also  come  provided 
with  curios  and  oddments  for  sale.  Good 
trade  had  come  out  of  previous  visits,  and 
the  Lake  Murray  native  never  neglects  a 
chance  of  bettering  himself.  It  is  true  that 
he  has  tried  to  murder  his  visitors  quite  as 
often  as  not ;  but  in  all  probability  he  had 
what  he  considered  good  reasons — desire  to 
obtain  trade  stuff  in  bulk,  instead  of  small 
tantalising  instalments ;  desire  to  secure 
really  unique  heads  for  his  collection  ;  simple 
desire  to  make  a  row — "  or  any  other  old 
reuse n  why.'* 


To-day  he  seemed  peaceably  inclined ; 
nobody  drew  a  bow  on  anybody,  and  nobody 
in  consequence  felt  obliged  to  make  threaten- 
ing motions  with  rifles.  There  has  never 
been  any  irreparable  trouble  with  these 
people  ;  but  it  must  be  said  that  tact  and 
care  on  one  side  had  had  more  to  do  wdth 
this  happy  result  than  peaceful  spirit  on 
the  other. 

They  brought  paddles  for  sale,  curiously 
carved  and  painted ;  beautiful  chains  of 
feathers,  meant  to  tie  about  the  head  ; 
dancing  clubs,  arnamented  with  red  and  grey 
berries,  feathers,  and  seeds,  and  carved  in 
open-work  ;  arrows,  every  one  a  work  of 
art ;  fly  switches  made  of  white  duck 
feathers,  and  most  artistically  finished ; 
also,  human  heads  and  human  jaws. 

Fly  Kiver  preserved  heads  are  famous  all 
over  New  Guinea,  and  the  natives  of  Lake 
Murray  are  perhaps  the  ablest  exponents 
of  the  art  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the 
Fly  River  system. 

The  heads  that  they  brought  in  their 
canoes,  and  exhibited  with  touching  pride, 
were  probably  those  of  enemies.  It  is 
supposed  that  they  also  preserve  the  heads 
of  friends  and  relatives,  but  these,  naturally, 
are  not  offered  for  sale.  The  Lake  Murray 
taxidermist,  in  possession  of  a  suitable 
corpse,  removes  the  head,  at  the  same  time 
stripping  off  a  large  part  of  the  skin  of 
neck  and  shoulders.  He  opens  the  scalp  at 
the  back,  removes  the  bones  of  the  head, 
and  smokes  and  cures  the  scalp,  converting 
it  into  thick  soft  leather.  This  he  stuffs 
out  into  an  extraordinary  shape,  half 
human,  half  animal,  lacing  up  the  split  at 
the  back,  and  the  base  of  the  neck,  with 
strips  of  cured  skin  that  are  exactly  like 
porpoise-hide  bootlaces.  After  stuffing,  it  is 
painted  all  over,  black  ornamented  with 
white  and  red  ;  the  nose  is  elevated  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  bamboo,  and  the  open 
mouth  filled  with  white  stones  to  represent 
teeth.  Long  locks  of  fibre,  representing 
hair,  are  fastened  on  ;  sometimes  feathers 
are  added.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  the 
cleverness  and — in  a  sense — the  artistic 
merit  of  the  work.  Those  heads  are  their 
especial  treasures,  and  the  fact  that  they 
brought  some  out  for  sale  suggested  they 
were  very  badly  off  for  "  trade  "  stuff.'  In 
truth,  we  did  not  see  a  knife,  a  bead,  a 
scrap  of  iron,  an  inch  of  cloth,  among  the 
whole  tribe,  save  those  that  we  brought 
ourselves.  One  four-shilling  knife — one 
head,  was  the  standard  price  ;  and  we  could 
probably  have  bought  every  available  head 
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on    the     lakes     on    those    terms — live    or 
dead. 

These  people,  although  at  war  with  almost 
all  the  other  tribes,  and  exceedingly  shy  and 
wild,  manage  to  do  a  little  trading  with 
natives  who  live  farther  down  the  river, 
as  witness  their  possession  of  certain  ocean 
shells,  used  for  ornament  and  clothing.  It 
seems  strange,  in  view  of  this  fact,  that  they 
cannot  obtain  knives,  which  one  would 
suppose  to  be  the  first  essential  of  the  head- 
hunter's  existence.  Knives  of  bamboo  and 
shell,  however,  are  all  that  they  commonly 
possess.  Their  daggers,  like  nearly  all  native 
daggers,  are  made  of  human  or  cassowary 
bone,  and  the  very  long,  sharp,  and  effective 
points  of  their  great  arrows  are  also  bone 
in  many  cases. 

Up  to  the  present  no  verbal 
communication  with  the  Lake 
Murray  folk  has  been  found 
possible. 

Their  language  is  peculiar,  un- 
like that  of  other  tribes  who  are 
known  and  more  or  less  civilised. 
Government  officials  are  now  at 
work  collecting  words  from  neigh- 
bouring tribes,  which  may  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  a  vocabulary  in  time. 
But  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit 
no  talk  was  possible  ;  the  over- 
worked "  Sambio  !  "  was  all  that 
anyone  on  either  side  could  under- 
stand. 

Wild,  shy  birds  as  they  are,  they 


are  exceedingly  courageous.  The  lakes  are  so 
large  that  only  a  very  few  natives  sighted 
the  Laurabada  as  she  nosed  cautiously  in. 
These  few,  however,  did  not  seem  afraid 
of  the  great  ship — very  great  to  them — and 
appeared  only  anxious  to  see  as  much  of 
her  as  possible.  They  hovered  all  round  us, 
poising  and  darting  in  their  mobile  canoes 
like  water-flies  ;  they  held  up  heads,  and 
offered  paddles  and  arrows,  shouting  unintel- 
ligible talk.  .  .  . 

In  the  meantime  the  leadsman  kept 
imperturbably  calling  :  "  And  a-half-two  ! 
Mark  two  !  Mark  two  !  Quarter  less  two  ! 
Mark  two  !  "  which,  as  we  drew  ten  feet, 
gave  one  to  think  a  little.  Our  navigating 
officer,  cigar  in  hand,  was  conversing  lightly 
with  a  higher  dignitary,  keeping  all  the  while 
one  ear  open  for  the  leadsman. 

''  I  think  I'll  take  her  back  a  bit,"  he 
said. 

("  Quarter  less  two  !  "  interjected  the 
leadsman.  This  gave  us  just  six  inches 
clearance  ;   but  a  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile.) 

*'  Because  a  lake  like  this  is  always  liable 
to  sudden  rises  and  falls  ;  it  might  go  down 
a  foot  or  two  in  the  night,  and  then  we'd 
be  aground." 

'^  And  that,"  observed  the  higher  official 
calmly,  ''  would  be  a  silly  sort  of  way  to 
end  our  lives." 

"  Quite,  sir."  He  drew  on  his  cigar  a 
little.  "  I  think  of  running  her  over  there 
into  about  three  fathoms." 

("  Mark  two,"  said  the  leadsman.) 

We  ran  back  into  three  fathoms,  and 
anchored  there.  A  small  launch  was  slung 
out,  and  we  three  whites,  with  a  native 
engineer  and  four  police,  set  out  to  look  for 
villages,  there  being  no  one  in  sight.  We 
took   a   camera,    some   afternoon   tea,   and 
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plenty  of  cartridges  done  up  in  neat  packets. 
Two  of  the  police  stood  up  on  the  bow, 
looking  extremely  picturesque  in  their 
dark  blue  and  scarlet  tunics  and  jumpers 
and  armed  with  rifles  and  bandoliers.  These 
living  figure-heads  had  to  con  the  launch, 
since  nobody  knows  much  about  the  depths 
and  shoals  of  the  lake,  and  what  is  known 
cannot  be  relied  upon. 

The  Lake  Murray  native  is  not  easy  to  find. 
We  had  to  run  for  seven  miles  before  seeing 
a  sign  of  one.  Possibly  villages  were  hidden 
at  different  points  we  passed  ;  these  lake 
dwellers  always  keep  a  few  retreats  ready, 
in  case  of  sudden  raiding.  But  the  first 
visible  sign  of  life,  other  than  the  few 
canoes  that  had  visited  the  Laiirabada,  was 
a  tiny,  picturesque  collection  of  brown  huts, 
perched  on  the  very  summit  of  a  small 
high  island.  This  we  made  for  at  top 
speed,  somebody  having  remembered  that 
it  had,  after  all,  been  visited  before.  On  the 
first  occasion  the  villagers  had  tried  to  shoot 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  a  massacre 
was  averted  only  by  tact  and  nerve  on 
the  part  of  the  whites.  The  second  call 
was  peaceful.  This  was  the  third  call ;  and 
the  chance  of  peace  was  therefore  about 
fifty-fifty  ;    but  nobody  worried. 

When  we  came  within  hail  of  the  village, 
it  began  to  look  much  as  an  ants'  nest 
looks  after  a  stick  has  been  poked  into  it. 
The  head-hunters  were  running  all  over 
the  place,  up  and  down  the  hill,  in  and  out 
of  the  houses  ;    some  of  them  were  dancing 


— others  rushed  into  the  shallow  water  up 
to  their  shoulders,  and  frantically  waved 
arms.  Still  nearer  we  ran,  trying  to  find  a 
place  where  the  little  launch  could  be  safely 
manoeuvred  through  the  water-weeds  with- 
out fouling  her  propeller  ;  and  now  it  was 
clear  that  the  island  was  giving  us,  if  any- 
thing, too  enthusiastic  a  welcome.  I  say 
too  enthusiastic,  for  a  reason  that  will  be 
explained  later  ;  South  Sea  travellers  will 
guess  it  without  being  told. 

They  rushed  forward  to  greet  the  launch 
as  we  ran  in  ;  they  brought  their  canoes 
along  to  help  us  through  the  mud.  Most 
of  them  were  yelling,  and  all  who  could  find 
any  firm  foothold  Avere  dancing.  They 
were  an  extremely  fine-looking  lot  of  people, 
naked,  much  decorated  with  shells,  teeth, 
and  feathers  ;  wearing  incredibly  long 
artificial  hair  down  their  backs  in  a  tail  so 
closely  interwoven  with  their  own  that  it 
was  impossible  to  tell  where  the  false  began. 
Some  of  them  carried  bows  and  arrows,  but 
most  were  empty-handed., y One  man,  who 
danced  backward  before  the  party  as  it 
ascended  the  hill,  had  a  human  head  tucked 
under  his  arm  ;  it  remained  entirely  unex- 
plained, then  or  thereafter.  I  incline  to  think 
myself  that  he  was  busy  decorating  it,  and 
just  happened  to  bring  it  along,  as  a  house- 
wife might  happen  to  bring  her  crochet  in 
her  hand  when  running  out  to  look  at  a 
passing  circus  or  procession. 

It  became  apparent,  as  we  went  up  the 
hill,  that   the  villagers  were   phrased  with 
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our  call — on  the  whole — and  they  were 
especially  intrigued  by  the  sight  of  that 
strange  and  unheard-of  beast,  a  white  woman. 
The  police  had  to  interfere  once  or  twice, 
to  prevent  rude  crowding.  All  round  the 
enterprising  head-hunters  came,  staring, 
touching,  poking,  yelling  with  excitement 
when  they  noted  that  my  skin  was  lighter 
than  a  man's,  asking  by  signs  for  gifts  of 
knives  and  cloth,  peering  curiously  at  the 
hair  coiled  under  my  hat.  They  asked  a 
hundred  questions  about  me — which  no  one 
understood — and  volunteered  a  great  deal 
of  information — which  informed  nobody. 
Old  Sergeant  Simoi  succeeded  in  explaining 
to  them  by  signs  that  I  wanted  to  see  their 
women,  and  after  some  parley,  they  des- 
patched a  messenger  to  "  parts  unknown." 

As  is  well  known,  savage  tribes  hide  their 
w^omen  away  from  danger,  and  usually — 
though  not  invariably — order  them  to 
keep  out  of  sight  when  there  is  fighting. 
The  presence  of  women  is  not  a  safeguard, 
but  their  absence  is  always  a  bad  sign. 
No  women,  so  far,  had  shown  up. 

The  houses  of  these  people  appeared  to 
be  very  poor.  They  were  mere  sheds  of 
sago,  roughly  built.  Across  one  rather 
large  house  ran  a  partition  like  a  low  cattle 
fence,  dividing  the  men's  quarters  from 
the  women's.  Weapons  and  heads  were 
hung  up  somewhat  casually.  There  was 
nothing  like  the  elaborate  architecture 
known  on  the  coasts  and  on  the  lower  Fly. 
Here,  the  people  are  too  nomadic  to  under- 
take the  work  of  heavy  building.  Their 
constructive  abilities  seem  to  find  expression 


in  feather  work,  carving,  and  especially 
the  decorating  of  heads — all  of  which  arts 
they  carry  to  remarkable  perfection,  con- 
sidering the  absence  of  decent  materials 
and  tools.  A  true,  artist  is  the  Lake  Murray 
head-hunter ;  be  it  canoe-paddle,  arrow, 
club,  or  head,  his  hand  adorns  whatever  it 
touches,  and  his  sense  of  form  and  colour  is 
impeccable. 

We  bought  a  few  curios,  showing  as  little 
as  possible  of  the  trade  stui!  we  carried. 
We  did  not  buy  everything  that  was  offered, 
however,  since  much  of  it  was  mere  rubbish. 
The  people  were  greedy  for  knives  and  cloth  ; 
they  kept  on  pressing  their  wares  by  signs, 
but  we  took  no  notice. 

Then  came  a  diversion.  Not  very  far  off 
there  was  a  low,  beautiful  island,  darkly 
wooded,  surrounded  by  emerald  green 
marsh-grass,  and  set  brilliantly  between  the 
turquoise  of  the  still  broad  lake  and  the 
milky  blue  of  the  sky.  From  this,  small 
black  canoes  like  little  water-flies  began 
to  creep  ;  they  came,  accompanied  by  a 
sound  of  sobbing  and  wailing,  and  within 
them,  as  they  came  slowly  nearer,  were  to 
be  seen  small  vStooping  bodies.  It  was  the 
women  of  the  village,  who  had  been  sent  for 
and  told  to  come  out ;  they  weTC  obeying 
their  lords,  but  it  w^as  clear  they  did  so 
with  reluctance. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  women  of  the  lakes 
had  not  been  seen  by  any  previous  party 
of  the  very  few  parties  who  have  visited 
Lake  Murray.  I  can  at  all  events  answer 
for  it  that  none  of  the  Government  people 
had  seen  them,   and  Government  officials 
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comprise  almost  all  who  have  been  to  the 
place.  The  conduct  of  the  women  certainly 
suggested  that  they  had  not  previously  met 
white  people.  They  hung  about  in  the 
marsh  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  refusing  to 
go  any  further,  and  could  not  be  induced 
to  land  until  I  went  down  and  showed 
myself.  Then  they  came,  but  reluctantly, 
hiding  their  faces,  and  still  wailing.  Even 
the  gifts  of  red  cloth  which  I  offered  them 
did  not  reassure  them  ;  they  looked  at  me 
as  if  I  were  some  wild  and  terrible  animal, 
and  when  I  tried  to  speak  to  any  of  them, 
they  turned  to  their  husbands  and  clung  to 
them  for  protection,  hiding  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  men.  And  it  is  well  worth  noting 
that  the  men  treated  them  kindly,  laughing 
at  them  as  a  husband  will  laugh  at  his  wife's 


now  ;  and  the  men  showed  us  the  interior 
of  the  very  rough,  plain,  sago-built  house 
that  seemed  to  be  th^  chief  house  of  the 
village  ;  and  the  women  came  in  and  took 
their  place  behind  the  partition  that  marked 
off  the  women's  quarters.  I  put  a  white 
singlet  on  one  of  them,  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  wild  yells  from  half  the  tribe— 
the  woman  herself  seemed  entirely  indiffer- 
ent. I  also  offered  her  a  small  looking- 
glass,  holding  it  before  her  face,  but  neither 
she  nor  the  other  women  seemed  to  have 
any  idea  of  what  it  was  ;  plainly,  they  had 
never  seen  such  a  thing  before.  All  the 
same,  I  left  it  with  them,  being  reasonably 
confident  that  feminine  vanity  would  show 
the  way  to  its  use  before  very  long. 
It  was  a  rather  barren  visit,  on  the  whole. 
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little  feminine  vagaries,  but  assuring  them 
(so  far  as  one  could  judge)  that  it  was  all 
right ;  nothing  to  be  afraid  of.  .  .  .  The 
head-hunters  of  Lake  Murray  are  murder- 
ous and  bloodthirsty  savages — granted  ; 
but  it  seems  that  they  know  how  to  treat 
their  women  better  than  many  of  the 
peaceable  tribes  of  the  coast.  These  brown 
girls  were  plump  and  good-looking,  for  the 
most  part ;  they  bore  no  signs  of  the  cease- 
less toil  that  wears  out  the  women  of  the 
coastal  districts,  and  turns  them  to  ugly 
hags  while  yet  in  their  twenties  ;  they  are 
clearly  well  fed,  and  they  seemed — if  one 
may  judge  by  the  small,  significant  incident 
mentioned  above— to  have  more  confidence 
in  and  liking  for  their  men  than  most 
Papuan  women. 

We  all  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  island 


Until  a  vocabulary  of  the  Lake  Murray 
language  is  compiled,  little  can  be  done 
with  the  people,  beyond  the  cultivation  of 
general  goodwill — a  difficult  matter  with  so 
excitable  and  treacherous  a  folk. 

It  was  not  as  peaceful  as  it  seemed. 
Having  had  some  experience  ot  head-hunt- 
ing peoples,  who  are  usually  the  finest  and 
most  interesting  tribes  of  their  respective 
districts,  but  always  nervy  and  uncertain 
in  conduct,  I  had  already  noticed  a  general 
"  boiling  up  "  in  process,  and  realised  that 
it  might  very  well  result  in  boiling  over. 
The  men  had  not  had  all  the  goods  they 
wanted  from  us  ;  they  must  have  known 
we  carried  a  store  in  the  small  launch,  and 
that  to  cut  us  off  in  the  village  would 
probably  mean  the  acquirement  of  a  good 
deal  of  loot,  not  to  speak  of  a  few  really 
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valuable  heads.  They  were  all  continually 
dancing  now,  all  yelling,  not  after  the  wild- 
dog  fashion  that  had  greeted  our  arrival,  but 
in  a  concerted,  college-yell  sort  of  way  that 
suggested  a  definite  object.  In  fact,  they 
were  working  themselves  up  ;  and  when  a 
cannibal  and  head-hunting  tribe  starts  that 
process  there  is  only  one  end  to  it. 

'*  I  think,"  mildly  suggested  the  leader 
of  the  party,  **  that  perhaps  our  welcome  is 
wearing  rather  thin.  We  may  as  well  be 
getting  back  again." 

And  it  was  so. 

We  went  down  to  the  launch  with  our 
four  police,  escorted  by  a  good  many  scores 
of  over-excited  savages.  And  we  got  in, 
and  got  away.     And  they  did  not  trouble  us. 


floating  helpless  on  Lake  Murray,  and  that 
riches  might  be  rapidly  acquired — because 
most  of  the  canoes  on  the  lake  were  away 
making  a  Cook's  excursion  round  about  the 
big  Laurabada.  So,  a  second  time,  the 
thing  which  might  have  happened  did  not 
happen,  and  a  good  story  was  spoiled. 

The  subject  of  raiders  was  not  even 
mentioned  by  the  Government  officials. 
Until  the  engine  got  going  again,  they 
read  the  last  from  Mudie's,  smoked,  and 
looked  at  the  scenery.     Why  worry  ? 

Impossible  to  believe  that  battle,  murder 
and  sudden  death  hide  everywhere  among 
these  lovely  islets,  emeralds  set  upon  a 
sapphire  shield  ;  that  headless,  flayed  bodies 
may  be   found   floating  among  the   silver- 
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It  is  a  flat  ending  to  a  story,  but  all  endings 
to  such  stories  are  flat,  because  when  they 
are  not  there  is  nobody  to  tell  about  them. 
When  we  were  four  miles  or  so  from  the 
village,  out  of  sight  behind  another  island, 
the  engine  did  what  launch  engines  usually 
do — stopped.  The  native  engineer  twisted 
its  tail  and  hit  it  over  the  head,  and  by-and- 
by  it  went  again,  and  by-and-by  it  stopped 
again.  We  lay  for  certain  half-hours  motion- 
less on  the  burning  blue  water,  and  for 
certain  other  half-hours  crept,  as  wounded 
duck  might  creep,  through  the  marshes  of 
Lake  Murray  towards  our  distant  nest — 
the  Laurabada.  The  village  we  had  left 
did  not  see  us,  because  we  were  not  in  their 
line  of  sight  when  the  breakdown  occurred. 
Nor  did  it  occur  to  any  roving  body  of 
raiders   that   there   was   a   lot   of    treasure 


green  weeds  where  waterfowl  perch  and 
nest ;  that  a  column  of  blue  smoke,  most 
peaceful  and  homelike  of  sights,  rising  up 
among  trees,  may  show  the  place  of  no 
domestic  hearth,  but  of  a  hideous  smoke- 
house where  severed,  dripping  heads  are 
taken  to  dry. 

For  the  present  it  is  unlikely  that  mission 
work  will  be  attempted  on  the  lakes.  The 
establishment  of  a  missionary  station  would 
mean  that  the  Government  must  also  plant 
a  station  there,  with  native  police  and  a 
white  magistrate,  at  enormous  expense — 
since  no  missionary  party  would  live  for  a 
week,  if  abandoned  on  the  lakes  without 
protection.  The  slaughter  of  such  a  party 
would  mean  just  what  every  one  is  anxious 
to  avoid — a  punitive  expedition,  closing  the 
lakes  to  friendly  advance  mayhap  for  genera- 
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tions.  Later  on,  no  doubt,  missionaries  will 
come,  and  with  the  Government  to  help 
them  will  do  good  work. 

As  soon  as  the  language  is  understood, 
and  interpreters  found,  it  is  intended  to 
take  away  one  or  two  of  the  young  men 
for  training  as  native  police,  and  probably 
a  boy  child,  simply  for  petting  and  spoiling, 
so  that  he  can  be  returned  to  the  lakes  with 
a  thoroughly  good  impression  of  the  white 
people,  intended  *'  strictly  for  publication." 
To  take  anyone  away  without  explaining 
would  simply  mean  the  ambush  and  murder 
of  the  next  white  visitors,  as  '*  pay-back.  ' 

Gradually,  in  this  manner,  the  head- 
hunters  will  be  lured  into  touch  with  the 
ruling  race  ;  tamed,  taught,  and  civilised, 
as  far  as  may  be  good  for  them.  They  are 
a  people  brimful  of  energy  and  go,  most 
unlike  the  gloomy  apathetic  tribes  of  the 
lower  Fly — with  whom,  indeed,  they  seem 
to  have  no  connection.  It  is  supposed  that 
they  did  not  reach  Lake  Murray  by  way  of 
the  Fly,  and  in  long-past  times  came  down 
over  the  ranges  of  the  interior  from  some 
unknow^n  outer  source  ;    probably  Malaya. 

Some  have  supposed  these  natives  are 
connected  with  the  extraordinary  people 
of  the  Sepik  Kiver,  in  the  "  Mandated 
Territory "  (once  German  New  Guinea), 
who  came  overland  to  the  middle  Sepik  a 
very  few  hundred  years  ago  from  some  part 
of  Malaya  and  succeeded  before  long  in 
dominating  all  that  part  of  the  country. 
Certainly  the  clever,  warlike,  cruel,  artistic 
people  of  Lake  Murray  suggest  recollections 
of  the  middle  Sepik  to  anyone  who  has  visited 
it.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  one  but  myself  has 
seen  both  places. 

Keturning  to  the  Laurabada,  we  found 
her  the  centre  of  a  small  fleet  of  canoes, 
filled  with  lake  people  who  were  very 
anxious  to  do  a  little  trading.  More  heads 
were  offered  for  sale,  and  quite  a  number 
of  human  jaws,  beautifully  cured  and  pre- 
served, coloured  a  dark  red,  and  hung 
locket-wise  on  pieces  of  native  string.  One 
or  two  of  the  natives  had  managed  to  get 
on  to  the  Laurahada,  although  this  was 
against  orders  :  and  they  werie  still  there 
when  we  came  back,  making  the  best  of 
their  time  by  exploring  her  all  over.  A 
big  hearty  warrior,  in  no  clothes  and  a  hand- 
ful of  plumes,  seemed  to  have  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  my  cabin  was  worth  raiding 
because  I  had  taken  trade  goods  from  it. 

While  I  was  out  on  deck,  he  made  one 
of  those  sudden  dashes  that  only  the  naked 
muscular   savage   can   make,    and   had   all 


but  got  into  the  cabin  before  a  policeman 
and  a  sailor  saw  him,  and  together  dragged 
him  away.  After  this  they  were  all  turned 
off  the  deck,  and  requested  to  rejoin  their 
canoes.  Since  no  one  had  missed  anything 
we  gave  the  Lake  Murray  people  a  good 
mark  for  honesty  ;  but  the  mark  had  to  be 
cancelled  later  on  when  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  discovered  that  certain  of  the 
savages  had  penetrated  into  his  private 
sanctum,  stolen  a  pair  of  trousers,  a  coat, 
and — amazing  ^koic^l^d^  History  of  Ireland 
in  Gaelic  !  What  they  wanted  with  the 
last  remains  one  of  the  many  mysteries  of 
Lake  Murray. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  the  canoes  would 
have  stayed  about  the  ship  had  not  Nature 
taken  a  hand  in  the  scene  and  hustled  them 
off  the  stage.  One  of  the  sudden,  fierce 
lake  storms  began  to  threaten,  with  purple 
clouds  and  stabbing  lightning  flashes  ;  and 
in  almost  no  time  every  canoe  was  away. 
The  burst  of  speed  they  put  up,  paddling 
across  the  big  open  space  in  which  w^e  were 
moored,  towards  the  shelter  of  the  far-off 
islands,  was  something  worth  seeing. 

These  light,  hollow  log  canoes  of  Lake 
Murray,  as  smooth  as  shells,  are  exceedingly 
difficult  for  a  stranger  to  stand  in,  even  to 
sit  in  ;  they  require  to  be  balanced  like  a 
bicycle,  and  have  almost  no  hold  on  the 
water.  But  these  very  peculiarities  make 
them  fast  almost  as  a  launch,  when  a  team 
of  muscular,  naked  head-hunters,  with  bent 
knees  and  swaying  bodies,  one  with  the 
canoe  as  a  rider  is  one  with  his  horse,  urge 
it  furiously  across  the  lake  with  the  long, 
widc-bladed  paddles  peculiar  to  the  district. 
I  should  not  like  to  be  a  helpless  stranger, 
strayed  from  some  distant  village  into  the 
lovely  Herbert  River,  if  one  of  these  canoes 
came  whooping  up  from  the  lakes,  manned 
by  lakemen  on  the  look-out  for  heads. 

We  lay  at  anchor  all  night,  and  nobody 
came  near  us.  Once  or  twice  during  the 
night,  w^hen  I  awoke  and  heard  the  sound 
of  water  lapping  rapidly,  I  wondered  whether 
it  was  wind,  or  an  assault  of  canoes.  It 
might  have  been  one  or  the  other.  As 
things  turned  out,  it  was  wind.  We  left 
early,  and  started  away  down-river  at  a 
cracking  pace  ;  never  assuredly  had  the 
waters  of  the  Herbert,  the  Strickland,  and 
the  Fly  parted  before  the  keel  of  anything 
going  along  at  thirteen  knots  an  hour, 
which  was  our  pace  with  the  aid  of  the  river- 
currents.  The  journey  down  was  eventless 
with  one  exception — the  meeting  with  that 
strange  and  terrible  thing,  a  river-bore. 
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The  bore  of  the  Fly  is  notorious,  and 
small  wonder !  When  a  river  possesses  a 
trumpet-shaped  estuary,  narrowing  rapidly 
from  eighty  miles  up  to  one  or  two ;  when 
it  sends  down,  every  day,  water  enough  to 
make  liberal  provision  for  the  needs  of  every 
inhabitant  of  earth ;  and  meets,  with  that 
flood  of  w^ater,  the  flood  of  ocean  tides  swept 
resistlessly  up  the  trumpet,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  that  some  local  disturbance  will 
naturally  take  place  at  the  meeting-point. 
There  is  alw^ays  something  of  a  bore  in  the 
Fly  at  high  tide  ;  but  at  spring  tides  it 
becomes  most  formidable,  and  every  creature 
living  on  the  lower  river  fears  it.  The  bore 
is  the  victory  of  the  sea  over  the  river  ; 
when  it  sweeps  up,  the  Fly  (or  any  similar 
stream^  driving  back,  for  a  w^hile,  the  river 


All  the  whites  were  "  on  top  "  in  half  a 
minute,  looking  with  glasses  across  the  huge 
space  of  the  lower  river  at  a  thin  white 
line  advancing  with  amazing  rapidity  from 
the  far-off  sea.  The  bore  came  on  as  fast 
as  a  galloping  horse  ;  whether  one  could 
hear  the  ugly  roar  or  not  from  the  safe 
distance  that  we  kept — half  a  mile  off,  in 
deep  water — I  cannot  say,  but  some  of  us 
fancied  we  did.  It  was  not  in  the  least 
like  a  sea-wave  ;  it  came  on  fiercely,  tossing 
its  head  in  a  peculiar,  angry  fashion,  some- 
what like  a  very  vicious  horse.  Bmall  w^on- 
der  the  natives  personify  it,  and  fear  its 
approach  above  any  of  the  dangers  of  this 
most  dangerous  river. 

With  our  powerful  engines,  and  plenty 
of  sea  room,  we  had  nothing  to  fear,  but 
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water,  it  makes  a  terrace  right  across  from 
bank  to  bank,  from  three  to  eight  or  nine 
feet  higher  than  the  level  in  front  of  it. 
Anything  confronting  this,  or  overtaken 
by  it,  will  probably  be  thrown  end  for  end. 
tumbled  over  and  smashed. 

Particularly  is  this  the  case  if  the  bore 
is  met  in  shallow  water,  w^here  it  is  at  its 
w^orst.  Countless  canoes  have  been  caught 
by  the  bore  and  destroyed  ;  and  not  a  few 
whale  boats,  staunch  thirty-foot  clipper- 
built  little  vessels,  manned  by  trained  men, 
have  met  with  disaster.  I  had  been  anxious 
to  see  this  celebrated  monster,  but  did  not 
know  there  was  a  chance  until  someo?ie 
roused  me  from  a  lounge  and  a  novel  with 
the  call,  '*  Come  up  on  the  bridge  :  the 
bore's  coming." 


I  was  told  that  even  the  Laiirabada,  U 
caught  unawares  on  a  shoal,  would  be 
stripped  of  every  deckhouse  and  probably 
stove  in. 

Photographs  taken  at  a  distance  and  in 
dark  weather  give  but  a  poor  view  of  the 
bore.  1  doubt  if  a  good  view  has  ever  been 
taken.  Anyone  at  close  quarters  with  it 
would  have  small  time  or  attention  to  give 
to  photographing. 

We  anchored  in  the  lower  estuary.  The 
Fly  took  one  more  "  lick  "  at  us  before 
we  left ;  for  the  holding  ground  was  bad, 
and  the  ship  dragged  all  of  five  miles,  and 
it  was  more  good  luck  than  anything  else 
that  found  us  safely  afloat  next  morning. 
She  is  a  wicked  river,  but  a  beautiful 
river,  and  wonderful  beyond  telling  ! 
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A   TRIFLING   TRANSPOSITION. 

'  Oh  !    what  a  dear  little  hat." 

*  What  a  little  dear  hat,  you  mean.' 
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Foreman  Painter  :    Slow,  ain't  yer  ? 

New  Hand  :    Well,  I  can  only  use  one  'and  at  a  time — I  ain't  aspidistras  ! 
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A    DOUBTFUL   RECOMMENDATION, 

"  Is  the  beef  tender  ?  " 

"  Tender,  lady — tender  as  a  'usband's  love.' 

•'  Oh,  well— have  you  ajiy  mutton  ?  " 
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•HE  point  is,  Lady  Hesperia,"  St. 
Leger  was  arguing  as  I  entered 
the  room,  "  whereas  it  is  impos- 
sible to  alter  the  date  of  a  point-to-point 
meeting  at  the  last  moment,  the  postpone- 
ment of  a  charity  bazaar  is  a  matter  of  no 
rare  occurrence.     Now^,   if  I  were  to " 

"  Take  a  seat,  Herbert,"  my  Aunt  inter- 
rupted, turning  from  the  argument  to  deal 
with  me  over  her  shoulder.  "  Charity 
bazaars  organised  by  me  are  never  post- 
poned," she  went  on  to  inform  St.  Leger. 
''  Was  there  anything  else  you  wished  to 
say  ?  " 

Whether  George  Frederick  St.  Leger, 
Viscount  Leamington,  was  a  fit  companion 
for  a  young  man  who  has  yet  to  make  his 
riiark  in  the  world  was  a  family  question 
that  had  long  been  settled  in  my  Aunt's  mind 
in  the  uncompromising  negative.  The  man 
had  far  too  much  money,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
best  advice,  was  inclined  to  stick  to  his  own 
ideas  as  to  the  most  suitable  way  of  getting 
rid  of  it.  Obviously,  a  citizen  who  would 
never  be  one  of  the  world's  workers.  She 
turned  from  him  now  as  one  might  turn 
from  the  decayed  remains  of  a  misshapen 
worm. 

"  I  sent  for  you  at  this  early  hour,  Her- 
bert," she  told  me,  "  in  the  hope  that  you 
might  be  able  to  assist  me  in  a  matter  of 
some  moment." 

"  My  dear  Aunt "  I    began    readily, 

but  the  discredited  comrade  of   my  youth 
was  still  on  the  trail. 

"  This  bazaar  affair  is  to  last  for  a  week 
— that  is,  seven  days,"  he  insisted.  "  Your 
niece  is  not  compelled  to  open  the  wassail 
on  the  first  day.  Fay  may  be  the  daughter 
of  a  Cabinet  .Minister,  but  let  us  be  reason- 
able. Come,  come  !  If  the  girl  has  already 
arranged  with  me  to  come  out  to  the  meet- 
ing  " 

"  Beauty  Boy,"  my  Aunt  went  on  to 
inform  me,  "  has  been  stolen.  At  eight- 
fifteen  this  morning  he  was  nowhere  to  be 
found.  ..."  It  was  clear  that,  in  her  con- 
sciousness, St.  Leger  had  ceased  to  exist. 


''  Stolen  ?  "  I  echoed.  "  Your  spotted 
samoyede  ?  " 

"  Fay  arranged — ^subject,  of  course,  to 
your  confirmation — to  run  out  with  me  to 
the  meeting  some  time  ago.  It's  impossible 
to  postpone  the  point-to-point,"  insisted  St. 
Leger.  "  What  I  mean  is.  Lady  Hesperia, 
it  has  taken  me  months  to  get  that  girl  to 
consent  to  be  seen  in  public  with  me.  If 
I " 

"  When  his  food  was  taken  down  to  him 
this  morning,"  the  spinster  whose  heart  is  in 
her  dogs  interrupted,  with  a  dangerous  calm, 
— "  when  his  food  w^as  taken  down,  he  was 
nowhere  to  be  found.  The  police  and  so 
forth  have  been  informed.  My  hope  is  that 
he  may  merely  have  strayed.  What  I  wish 
you  to  do  is  to  search  the  vicinity.  There  is 
no  need  for  me  to  tell  you  that  the  dog  is 
unique.  His  spots  represent  the  crowning 
success  of  years  of  careful  breeding — Beauty 
Boy  is  the  first  spotted  samoyede  :  even  his 
father  was  born  plain-white  as  the  original 
stock."  A  warm  glow  of  pride  softened  her 
voice.  *'  The  dog  is,  of  course,  worth  a  very 
large  sum  of  money,  but,  if  he  has  been 
stolen,  the  thief  will  have  no  little  difficulty  in 
disposing  of  him.     He  is  well  known " 

A  cough  like  the  rasp  of  a  buzz-saw  finding 
a  nail  tore  the  air.  St.  Leger,  it  w^as  clear, 
had  no  time  for  this  sort  of  drivel. 

"  We'll  take  it,  then,  that  your  niece  has 
your  permission.  Lady  Hesperia,  to  give  the 
first  day  a  miss  ?  " 

The  breeder  of  the  only  spotted  samoyede 
turned  a  baleful  lorgnette  over  the  elegant 
length  of  the  interrupter. 

"  We  will  not,"  she  said  simply. 
"  Neither  will  I  discuss  the  matter  while  I 
have  matters  of  importance  to  attend  to." 

A  noise  like  the  opening  of  a  bottle  of  soda- 
water  followed  the  statement — a  symbol  of 
finality  that  has  been  known  to  stop  even  an 
eloquent  taxi-driver  in  the  middle  of  a  word. 

I  rose  to  my  feet.  My  call  was  clarion 
clear.  Not  only  do  I  have  to  look  to  this 
leading  citizen  for  spiritual  guidance  here 
below,  but  I  also  have  to  glance  in  her  austere 
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direction,  roughly  once  a  month,  on  more 
material  matters. 

"  Leave  it  to  me,  my  dear  Aimt,"  I  said. 
"  Leave  it  to  me." 

As  I  trod  the  pavements  of  Charles  Street, 
outside,  I  found  St.  Leger  at  my  side. 
Something,  it  seemed,  had  brought  swift 
sunshine  to  his  life  to  brighten  the  gloom 
of  his  failure  with  my  Aunt.  The  poor 
fellow,  I  knew,  was  partial  to  a  sigh  in 
the  presence  of  my  cousin,  or  her  photo- 
graph, but  after  a  dose  of  Aunt  Hesperia  I 
hardly  expected  a  care -free  manifestation  of 
joie  de  vivre. 

"  That  girl ■"  he  began,  but  I  soon  put 

a  stop  to  that  sort  of  thing.  There  was 
sterner  work  afoot. 

•'  This  dog,"  I  corrected. 

The  companion  of  my  youth  smiled  in  his 
superior  way. 

"  Exactly  !  "  he  agreed.  "  That  is  my 
point.  That  girl — this  dog.  The  connec- 
tion wouldn't  have  reached  you  yet.  That 
Family  Disease  of  yours  evidently  thinks  at 
the  moment  that  she's  going  to  ruin  my  day 
with  Fay.  It's  taken  me  nearly  three  weeks 
to  get  that  girl " 

"  Shall  I  be  seeing  you  later,  some  time  ?  " 
I  inquired. 

"  One  minute  !  "  He  stopped  me  on  the 
kerb.  "  Providence  thought  fit  to  remove 
that  prize  dog  of  your  Aunt's  this  morning. 
Don't  you  see  ?  Did  you' hear  her  say  she 
wouldn't  talk  about  the  point-to-point  until 
the  dog  had  been  found  ?  It  would  be 
criminal  to  waste  it.  The  only  human  touch 
about  that  old  wart  is  her  dogs.  The  only 
way  to  get  at  her  is  through  something  that 
wags  a  tail.  Except  for  that  chink,  she's 
solid  concrete.  And  now  she's  lost  her 
favourite  pup  ! " 

"Well?" 

"  Leave  it  to  me,  dear  boy  !  Go  and  sit 
down  at  the  Club.  I'll  give  you  a  ring  in  an 
hour  or  so  when  I've  got  the  brute  on  a  bit  of 
string " 

"  I  am  going,"  I  told  him  firmly,  "  to  see 
B.  Tuke.  If  anyone  is  going  to  find  that 
dog,  that  hero  is  to  be  me.  Who  was  it 
who  was  sent  for  in  the  hour  of  urgent 
need  ?  "  I  turned  my  steps  resolutely  down 
to  Shepherd's  Market,  but  St.  Leger  fol- 
lowed me. 

"  Have  a  heart,  Bertie,"  he  pleaded,  but 
I  fixed  my  eye  stonily  on  the  broad 
horizon. 

"  It's  a  gift — can't  you  see  ?  "  he  urged. 
"  Beauty  Boy,  the  Spotted  Dog  :    leading 


him  back  to  the  old  wicker  basket  on  an  end 
of  rope.  The  door  flings  open :  the  dog 
leaps  forward  to  lick  his  mistress's  face  :  I 
smother  a  sob  :  she  clasps  my  hand.  .  .  . 
Why,  she'd  be  ready  to  do  anything  I 
asked  1  " 

"  Without  a  doubt,"  I  hastened. 

"  '  Take  the  girl  to  the  point-to-point, 
dear  boy,'  she'd  say,  '  and  let  anyone  open 
that  perishing  bazaar  !  '  " 

"  Couldn't  very  well  say  anything  else." 

**  That's  great,  then,"  he  enthused. 
"  Thank  you,  dear  boy  !  Always  the  man 
to  lean  on  in  an  emergency  !  "  He  patted 
me  affectionately  on  the  shoulder. 

''  There  is  only  one  flaw  in  it,"  I  men- 
tioned. 

"  Oh  ?  "  His  tone  was  one  of  courteous 
tolerance. 

''  The  hand  on  the  end  of  the  bit  of  rope," 
I  said,  "  will  be  mine.  Still — if  you  care  to 
come  round  with  me  ..." 

For  some  moments  we  walked  in  silence, 
then  :  "  Very  well,"  summed  up  St.  Leger. 
"  We  shall  see." 

We  met  B.  Tuke  outside  his  customary 
habitat,  the  "  Leathern  Bottel,"  in  the  heart 
of  the  Market.  It  seemed  he  was  expecting 
us. 

"  Good  morning,  my  lord.  Good  morning, 
sir,"  he  greeted,  and  unveiled  his  billiard 
ball  with  a  deferential  lifting  of  his  grey 
bowler.  *^  I  expect  you're  looking  for  a 
dog,"  he  went  on  with  a  knowing  wink.  He 
made  it  clear  that  there  is  precious  little  that 
gets  past  B.  Tuke. 

St.  Leger  cleared  his  throat,  but  I  got  in 
first. 

"  /  am  looking  for  a  spotted  samoyede,"  I 
said.  "  The  property  of  Lady  Hesperia 
Hythe." 

To  some  the  name,  B.  Tuke,  may  be  a  dis- 
tant whisper,  nothing  more  ;  but  to  those 
who  have  come  into  contact  with  this  social 
asset  the  name  is  nothing  less  than  a  beacon 
and  a  bugle-call.  Let  us  say,  for  instance, 
that  you  happen  to  be  in  some  doubt  as  to  a 
safe  repository  for  your  shirt.  Can  this  little 
man  in  the  grey  bowler  whisper  the  name  of 
the  horse  that  will  bring  it  home  for  you  ? 
Just  ask  the  Metropolitan  Police.  Then 
what  about  the  man  who  will  pay  absolutely 
the  highest  prices  for  gents'  discarded  ward- 
robes ?  Is  he  a  friend  of  B.  Tuke — not 
merely  an  acquaintance  by  way  of  business, 
but  a  personal  friend  who  is  always  ready  to 
do  him  a  special  favour  ?  Try  B.  Tuke  with 
that  dress-suit  which  got  involved  in  the 
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accident.  That  will  show  you.  Who  is  the 
man  who  can  supply  you  at  a  moment's 
notice  with  a  bag  of  live  rats  to  try  out  your 
terriers  in  Hyde  Park  ?     Who  is  the  courier 


briefly,    "  I've  got  the  dog  round  the  back 
here." 

Although   I   am   not   on   intimate  terms 
with  my  Aunt's  kennel,  I  had  little  difficulty 


ready  to  run  with  a  note  to  any  stage-door 
in  the  Metropolitan  area,  to  turn  it  over  for 
prompt  delivery  to  those  stern  custodians 
of  the  portal  who  are  his  personal  friends  ? 
Who  knows  a  philanthropist  witH  anything 
from  £5  to  £50,000,  ready  and  waiting  to  be 
given  away  to  anyone  over  twenty-one  ? 
B,  Tuke  is  the  name. 

It  was  this  man  I  sought  in  my  hour  of 
need.     Nor  did  he  let  me  down. 

"  Come  along  with  me,  sir,"  he  begged 


in  recognising  Beauty  Boy,  hitched  up  to  a 
post  in  the  yard  at  the  back  of  the  inn. 
The  prize  samoyede  would  have  been  a 
difficult  dog  to  miss.  One  had  only  to  look 
for  the  spots.  At  the  sight  of  B.  Tuke,  the 
animal's  eye  lit  up  with  joy.  His  tail  swept 
the  cobbles  of  the  yard  and  he  sent  up  a  wel- 
come to  the  heavens  which  shook  the  win- 
dow-panes in  their  frames.  From  bow-sprit 
to  stern-post,  this  incredible  dog  was  dap- 
pled with  violent  splashes,  red-brown  against 
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the  snow-white  of  his  fleece — a  shower  of 
red-ripe  gooseberries  shot  into  a  virgin  snow- 
drift. 

*'  Been  washing  him  ?  "  inquired  St.  Leger. 

"  The  animal  has  been  in  the  habit  for 
some  weeks,  sir,"  B.  Tiike  informed  me,  "  of 
visiting  us  in  the  Market."  He  ignored  St. 
Leger  in  favour  of  the  man  with  the  probable 
reward.  "  Her  ladyship's  butler,  you  will 
recollect,  was  presented  with  the  dog's  father 
some  months  ago  ?     This  dog's  father  lives 


I  could  not  quite  see  the  drift.  "  Well  ?  " 
I  asked. 

"  My  friend  who  found  the  dog,"  the  little 
man  went  on  easily,  "  wishes  it  to  be  made 
quite  clear " 

"  Never  mind,"  interrupted  St.  Leger, 
"  how  you  managed  to  get  hold  of  the 
brute.  Here  he  is,  and  that's  that.  Just 
slip  a  bit  of  rope  on  his  collar  for  me, 
will  you  ?  " 

"  You  found  the  dog,"  I  hastened  to  put 


'  Got  mo  that  lead  and  it's  £30,'  chipped  in  St.  Leger.     '  This  dog  is  my  affair.'  " 


in  the  Market,  too.     The  two  animals,  sir,      in.     "  Your  trouble  shall  be  rewarded.     H  a 

have  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  :  they  are      ten-pound  note " 

fond  of  a  bit  of  fish— — "  *'  Nice  dog,"  murmured  the  social  asset 
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absently.  "  Worth  a  great  deal  of  money, 
so  they  say " 

It  was  obvious  that  the  sound  of  a  tenner 
had  passed  him  by. 

*'  To  me  that  dog's  worth  twenty "  St. 

Leger  began. 

*'  I  have  been  commissioned  to  recover  the 
dog,"  I  put  in  hurriedly,  *'  and  I  am  pre- 
pared to  go  to  £25 — not  a  penny  more." 

"  Get  me  that  lead  and  it's  £30,"  chipped 
in  St.  Leger.     "  This  dog  is  my  affair." 

"  Will  it  be— —  ?  "  hesitated  the  dog- 
finder,  but  St.  Leger  was  quick  to  assure  him. 

"  Cash,"  he  snapped.  '^  Come  along, 
man  !     Where's  that  lead  ?  " 

B.  Tuke  eyed  me  expectantly,  but  I  would 
have  nothing  further  to  do  with  the  affair. 
With  a  man  who  owns  half  Scotland  to  bid 
against  an  auction  loses  its  point. 

The  little  man  fetched  a  lead  and  passed 
the  animal  over  to  St.  Leger. 

''  I  will  hand  the  notes  over  to  the  man 
who  found  the  dog,"  he  informed  the  com- 
rade of  my  youth  as  he  took  leave  of  us. 
"  I  am  acting  on  his  behalf.  He  found  the 
dog,  which  I  understand  is  the  animal  you 
were  seeking ^" 

"  What  a  quick  grasp  you  have  of  these 
things  !  "  In  his  mind's  eye  St.  Leger  saw 
himself  at  the  races  with  Fay  Chellinghame. 
With  the  samoyede  on  the  end  of  the  leash, 
the  world  for  him  had  a  pinkish  tinge. 

B.  Tuke  folded  the  notes  away  in  his 
pocket. 

"  Yes,  my  lord,"  he  answered  simply,  and, 
unveiling  the  billiard  ball  once  more,  was 
gone. 

It  was  a  pretty  tribute  to  the  man  whose 
pleasure  it  is  to  make  himself  indispensable 
that  neither  St.  Leger  nor  I  was  at  all 
surprised  that  he  should  have  had  the  dog 
ready,  like  his  rats,  at  a  moment's  notice. 
Beauty  Boy,  he  had  explained,  was  in  the 
habit  of  frequenting  the  Market :  the  rest 
seemed  simple  enough.  Not  until  we 
reached  the  house  in  Charles  Street  once 
more,  however,  did  we  discover  how  truly 
simple  it  all  was. 

Many  are  the  things  I  might  have  said  to 
St.  Leger  with  reference  to  the  auction  where- 
at B.  Tuke  handled  the  hammer.  In  my 
wisdom,  arising  out  of  long  experience,  I 
left  them  unsaid  ;  and  I  was  glad,  out  of 
the  softness  of  my  heart,  that  I  had  done  so 
when  he  was  shown  in  on  my  indomitable 
Aunt  with  the  dog  at  the  end  of  the  leash. 

"  Lady  Hesperia,"  he  announced  with  a 
flourish,  ''  I  have  brought  you  back  your 


dog.  From  the  moment  I  first  heard  of 
your  grave  loss,  I  wasted  no  time.  I  scoured 
London.     I  searched  the  neighbourhood.     I 

count  myself  fortunate  that "     He  broke 

off  sharply.     "  I  beg  your  pardon  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  apologised  my  Aunt.  At 
first  sight  of  the  dog,  she  had  stiffened  like  a 
ramrod  as  she  sat.     Now  she  seemed  amused. 

"  Bertie,  here,"  St.  Leger  went  on  gener- 
ously, "did his  best,  no  doubt.  He  was  with 
me,  too."  He  cleared  his  throat.  "  Work- 
ing westwards  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
the " 

"  Don't  let  the  dog  roll  on  the  rugs,"  Lady 
Hesperia  interrupted  urgently.  "  I  don't 
think  his  spots  can  have  had  time  to  dry 
properly " 

St.  Leger  jerked  at  the  leash.  An  idea 
seemed  to  have  struck  him.  "  Spots  ?  " 
he  echoed  at  length.  His  voice  had  an  un- 
easy quaver. 

"  Haven't  you  noticed  them  ?  "  Aunt 
Hesperia  inquired  with  an  ominous  inflexion 
of  sweetness.  "  Did  you  paint  them  your- 
self ?  Or  did  you  get  someone  else  to  do 
them  for  you  ?  " 

"  I  will  say  this  for  him.  Aunt,"  I  put  in 
quickly,  "  he  didn't  paint  them  himself. 
They  are  done  far  too  well  ..." 

"  I  forgot  that,"  this  leading  citizen 
breathed  gratefully.  "  Whoever  did  it, 
though,  was  nothing  if  not  generous.  I 
can't  say  that  it  improves  poor  Roarer's 
appearance,  though " 

"  Roarer  ?  "  echoed  St.  Leger. 

"  Yes.  We  always  called  him  that. 
Short  for  Aurora  Borealis,  you  know.  He's 
Beauty  Boy's  sire.  My  butler  keeps  him 
now,  down  in  Shepherd's  Market.  I  sup- 
pose you  must  have  your  joke,  now  and 
then.  Lord  Leamington,  but  this  is  twice 
you've  called  to-day.  Before  luncheon, 
too  !  " 

St.  Leger  swallowed. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say — ^ — "  he  began 
huskily,  but  my  Aunt  cut  him  short. 

"  Beauty  Boy  was  discovered  by  my  but- 
ler some  twenty  minutes  ago.  It  appears 
he  had  been  playing  with  his  father — that 
animal  you  have  decorated  so  amusingly — in 
the  Market.  The  animal  at  present  is  tied 
up  to  the  railings  in  the  area,  waiting  to  be 
washed.  Are  you  remaining  to  luncheon, 
Herbert  ?  " 

"  If  I  may.  Aunt,"  I  begged.  "  I  dropped 
in  on  the  chance." 

"  Good  morning,  Lord  Leamington." 

For  a  long  moment  St.  Leger  contem- 
plated his  cosmos  in  silence. 
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"  Good  morning,  Lady  Hesperia,"  he  re- 
turned at  length.  "  Don't  bother  !  I  can 
find  my  way  out.  ..." 

"  First  on  the  left,  sharp  to  the  right,  then 
down  the  steps,"  I  prompted. 

"Herbert,  "commanded  my  Aunt,  when  he 
had  gone,  ''  take  that  dog  to  the  door  and 
turn  him  loose.  He  will  find  his  own  way 
back  to  his  home." 


He  whispered  discreetly  behind  his  hand. 
The  effect  was  instantaneous. 

"What?"  almost  screamed  my  Aunt. 
"  Gone— again  ?  " 

The  butler  cleared  his  throat.  It  was 
obvious  that  the  task  pained  him. 

"  The  kennelman  says,  your  ladyship,  that 
when  he  went  to  fetch  the  animal  to  wash 
him,  as  instructed,  he  found  that  where  he 


"*  \Yhat  ?  '  almost  screamed 

"  Yes,  Aunt,"  I  hastened. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  a  peaceful 
luncheon  that  the  second  bombshell  dropped. 
Jepson,  that  excellent  butler  who  taught  me 
first  the  intricacies  of  the  leg-break  in  cricket, 
stooped  reverentially  over  the  back  of  my 
Aunt's  chair  at  the  head  of  the  festive  board. 


my  Aunt.     *  Gone — again  ?  '  '* 

had  been  tied  to  the  palings  was — was " 

"  Was  what  ?  "  Irritation  made  itself 
apparent  in  Lady  Hesperia's  tones. 

"  Was  nothing,"  explained  Jepson.  "  My 
meaning,  your  ladyship,  is  that  the  dog  had 
gone  .  .  ." 

"  Gone  ?  "  echoed  Beauty  Boy's  pro- 
prietor incredulously. 
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"  Disappeared." 

For  a  dumbly  raging  moment  Aunt  Hes- 
peria  toyed  with  her  dessert  fork.  It  was 
clear  she  was  considering  it  in  the  light  of  a 
weapon  of  assault. 

"  Then,  what  are  you  standing  there 
for  ?  "  she  burst  out  at  length.  "  Find 
him  !  Search  for  him  !  Get  out  into  the 
streets  !     Go  !     I  don't " 

The  rest  of  the  exhortation  was  lost  on  me. 
It  reached  me  as  a  distant  rumble  as  I  tore 
down  the  stairs.  But  I  never  reached  the 
pavements.  As  I  passed,  a  footman  stopped 
me,  calling  me  to  the  telephone. 

"  Lord  Leamington's  compliments,"  the 
n!an  said.  "  And  his  lordship  w^ould  like  a 
word  with  you." 

''  Listen,  Bertie  !  "  came  the  voice  of  St. 
Leger  over  the  wire.  "  Have  they  found  out 
that  I've  swiped  that  dog  from  the  area 
yet  ?  "        _ 

The  receiver  slithered  through  my  fingers, 
but  I  caught  it  up. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  had  the  infernal 
crust  to " 

''  Hush  !  hush  !  "  he  urged.  ''  The  dog 
was  there  as  I  was  thrown  out.  What  else 
was  a  fellow  to  do  ?  What  about  bringing 
him  back  ?  What  I  mean  is,  after  the  way 
that  Disease  has  been  snapping  me  up  all 
day,  do  you  think  it  wise  to  keep  it  over  till 
to-morrow  ?  We  come  in  on  this  now/'  he 
added  generously,  "  fifty-fifty." 

For  a  moment  I  thought.  For  all  that 
may  be  said  of  St.  Leger,  he  is  seldom  long 
in  getting  off  the  mark. 

"  Bring  him  along  here  in  about  half  an 
hour,"  I  advised  at  length.  "  Where  is  the 
dog  now  ?  " 

"  As  soon -as  I'd  swiped  him,"  he  explained 
over  the  wire,  ''  I  dashed  him  along  to  the 
'  Leathern  Bottel '  in  a  cab.  You  can't  carry 
a  dog  who  looks  like  that  all  over  London — 
not  when  the  police  are  looking  for  him. 
The  trouble  was  to  find  a  place  where  they 
would  keep  their  mouths  shut — and  where  a 
fellow  could  explain " 

*'  Go  on  !  "  I  urged  coldly. 

'' Tuke  may  be  .  knocking  around,  I'll 
admit,  but  he'd  never  dare  to  blackmail  me 
after  the  way  he  fooled  you  this  morn- 
ing- 


"  Fooled  me  ?  " 

A  chuckle  sounded  from  the  other  end. 

"  As  I  told  the  landlord  just  now  at  that 
pub,"  St.  Leger  confided,  *'  I  soon  saw  that 
that  dog's  spots  were  too  red.  They  should 
have  been  blacker  !  You  couldn't  mistake 
that  imitation  for  the  real  goods,  once  you've 


seen  the  real  Beauty  Boy.  I  told  the  land- 
lord  " 

"  Never  mind  the  landlord.  You're  bring- 
ing the  dog  round  in  about  half  an  hour  1  " 

"  Righty-ho  !  Those  spots  should  have 
been  much  blacker.     Almost " 

I  hung  up  the  receiver  and  broke  the  news 
to  my  Aunt.  She  took  it  so  calmly  that  I 
at  once  spotted  a  weak  link  in  the  chain. 
Sinking  my  rancour  at  that  one-sided  auc- 
tion, I  called  in  my  imagination  to  my 
friend's  assistance. 

"  He  happened  to  see  a  disreputable- 
looking  man  tampering  with  the  dog's  lead 
in  the  area  as  he  left  the  house,"  I  explained. 

"  Indeed  ?  "  put  in  Aunt  Hesperia,  with- 
out much  interest. 

"  Yes,"  I  hurried  on.  ''  The  fellow  had 
the  dog  loose  while  St.  Leger  w^atched,  and 
then  he  chased  him  all " 

"  Who  chased  whom — the  man  or  the 
dog  ?  " 

"  St.  Leger  chased  the  dog-thief  all  over 
the  place  ..." 

*'  And  caught  him  ?  "  My  Aunt's  eye- 
brows described  a  delicate  arch. 

''  The  man  or  the  dog  ?  "  I  temporised. 

"  It  doesn't  matter,"  Aunt  Hesperia 
decided.     "  Let  me  know  when  he  arrives." 

St.  Leger  arrived  a  few  minutes  before 
the  prescribed  half-hour,  and  I  met  him  in 
the  hall. 

"  Well,  here  we  are,  dear  boy  !  "  he 
laughed,  and  patted  me  heartily  on  the  back. 
The  twice-lost  dog  tugged  uneasily  at  the 
lead.  "  They  gave  him  a  bit  of  a  wash  and 
brush-up  at  the  pub,"  he  explained,  indicat- 
ing with  a  w^ave  of  his  hand  the  laundered 
black  and  white  of  the  animal's  coat. 

What  he  had  had  to  say  about  the  spots 
was  certainly  true.  These  were  no  russet 
daubs  :  they  stood  out  like  currants  in  plum- 
duff.  With  a  caution,  I  passed  on  the  fiction 
of  the  chase  of  the  alleged  dog-thief. 

'*  Quite  good  !  "  he  commended.  "  I'll 
stick  to  that  story.  Sounds  well.  Well, 
what  about " 

"  She's  in  her  boudoir  upstairs  .  .  ." 

As  he  climbed  the  stairs  and  disappeared 
with  his  precious  burden  at  the  end  of  the 
leash  I  lingered  in  the  hall,  and  it  was  as 
well  that  I  did  so.  Scarcely  had  the  door 
of  the  boudoir  closed  behind  him,  when  Jep- 
son,  Prince  of  Butlers,  plucked  urgently  at 
my  sleeve. 

"  There's  a  man  been  on  to  me  on  the  tele- 
phone below-stairs,"  he  confided.  "  He  lives 
in  the  Market " 
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*'  B.  Tuke  !  "  I  groaned  in  a  flash  of  in- 
tuition. 

"  That  is  the  name,  Mr.  George.  You 
know  him,  sir  ?  " 

"  Go  on  !  "  I  begged. 

"  He  says,  sir,  that  he  has  her  ladyship's 
dog  in  safe-keeping.  Found  him  again  wan- 
dering in  the  Market,  and  he  says  shall  he 
bring  him  along  ?  "  Jepson  coughed  dis- 
creetly. "  He  mentioned,  sir,  the  matter  of 
a  reward " 

"  But — Lord  Leamington  has  just  brought 
the  dog  home  !  " 

"  This  person,  sir,  states  that  that  is  all  a 
mistake.  His  lordship  must  have  mistaken 
the  dog  again.  It  appears  he  has  been  ex- 
perimenting with  dye  for  the  coat,  sir.  This 
morning  when  his  lordship  brought  in  the 
animal,  he  had  been  trying  a  russet-red. 
This  afternoon,  when  the  dog  returned  home 
from  us  here,  sir,  he  experimented,  so  he 
tells  me,  with  a  darker  shade.  A  hobby, 
so  it  seems,  sir.  Her  ladyship's  dog,  Beauty 
Boy,  gnawed  through  his  leash.  He  has, 
he  states,  the  pieces  where  the  dog  was  tied 
to  the  palings.     What  he  w^ants  to " 

"  He  would  have  the  pieces,"  I  said, 
and  paused.  Conscience  dragged  my 
thoughts  up  the  stairs  to  the  boudoir. 
Memory  of  that  auction  at  the  *'  Leathern 
Bottel  "  held  them  back.  The  picture  of  my 
Aunt  examining  the  change  of  dye  settled 
the  matter. 

''  Jepson,"  I  commanded  hurriedly. 


"  Sir  ?  " 

"  You  should  be  more  careful  about  lend- 
ing your  dog." 

"  I  will  bear  it  in  mind,  sir." 

**  What — er — was  the  reward  when  you 
recovered  the  dog  this  morning?  " 

Jepson  fixed  his  eye  on  the  ceiling. 

''  Her  ladyship  was  pleased  to  make  it 
£25,  sir — one -tenth  of  the  value  of  the  animal 
— the  customary " 

"  What  do  you  think  it  will  be  when  the 
dog — er — turns  up  once  more  ?  " 

For  a  moment  he  considered.  "  Her  lady- 
ship is  very  generous  where  her  dogs  are 
concerned,  sir,"  he  hedged. 

"  She  is,"  I  agreed.  "  And  so  is — or  has 
been — Lord  Leamington." 

"  Indeed,  sir  ?  " 

"  I  thought  it  might  interest  you.  Thirty 
pounds,  in  fact." 

The  slight  tension  that  came  to  Jepson 's 
lips  showed  that  either  the  arithmetic,  or 
the  memory,  of  B.  Tuke  had  failed  him  at 
some  time. 

"  I'm  obliged,  sir,"  he  acknowledged 
gratefully. 

"  And,  Jepson." 

"  Sir  ?  " 

*'  You  may  get  my  hat  and  stick.  I  am 
about  to  leave  the  house." 

For  a  moment  the  old  man  lent  an  ear  to 
vague  sounds  of  unrest  coming  from  upstairs. 

"  If  I  may  say  so,  sir,"  he  confided, 
"  that  would  be  all  for  the  best." 


THE  GARDENER. 

TTXAY  after  day  in  the  train 

-*-^     I  passed  that  miniature  garden, 

But  never  saw  anyone  there, 

Never  a  sign  of  its  malcer. 

I  passed  it  in  sun  and  in  rain  ; 

Saw  its  small  fountain  at  play 

On  colourful  beds,  and  on  bare 

Lilliput  rocks  ;    night  and  day  ; 

Springtime  and  fall  ;    song -shaker 

At  carol  on  bright  cherry  spray  ; 

Or  when  the  frost  came  with  a  stipple 

Of  silver,  and  painted  death  fair. 

But  to-day,  as  I  passed  in  the  train, 

I  saw  the  miniature -maker, 

The  weaver  of  sunshine  and  rain, 

Artist  in  blossom  and  spray. 

Yes,  he  stood  in  his  garden  to-day, 

Proud  'mid  perfection — a  cripple. 

RICHARD   CHURCH. 
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LITTLE  Mr.  Cremer  generally  enjoyed 
Saturday  mornings.  He  did  not  go 
to  the  office  on  Saturday  mornings. 
Instead  he  dallied  deliciously  with  the  saus- 
age and  kidney  (he  always  had  sausage  and 
kidney  for  breakfast  on  Saturdays)  and  then 
sat  by  the  fire  in  his  slippers  reading  the 
newspaper.  When  he  had  read  the  news- 
paper he  would,  if  the  weather  were  inviting, 
go  for  a  little  stroll,  and  if  the  weather  were 
uninviting  he  would  read  the  newspaper 
again.  Occasionally  Mr.  Cremer  would 
write  a  letter  to  the  newspaper  on  Saturday 
morning,  and  occasionally — very,  very  occa- 
sionally— the  letters  were  printed.  They 
were  always  on  the  same  subject — the  Evils 
of  Civilisation.  Mr.  Cremer  liked  to  com- 
pare us  unfavourably  with  our  hardy  ances- 
tors, the  Ancient  Britons.  As  he  knew 
really- very  little  of  the  Ancient  Britons  be- 
yond the  fact  that  they  were  '*  a  sturdy, 
virile  race  of  magnificent  physique,"  it  was 
quite  an  easy  and  effective  thing  to  do. 
Mr.  Cremer  looked  forward  all  the  week  to 
Saturday  morning.  It  was  a  pleasant  little 
oasis  in  the  desert  of  his  daily  toil. 

But  Mr.  Cremer  wasn't  enjoying  this 
Saturday  morning  a  bit.  He  dragged  break- 
fast out  to  its  usual  Saturday  morning 
length  and  then  sat  over  the  fire  reading 
the  newspaper,  inspired  solely  by  a  dogged 
British  spirit  of  conservativeness  and 
perseverance.  The  sausages  and  kidneys 
somehow  hadn't  tasted  right  and  there 
wasn't  any  news  worth  speaking  of  in  the 
paper.  The  real  reason  for  all  this  was 
that  Mr.  Cremer  was  worried.  Three  things 
were  worrying  him.  One  was  the  fact  that 
he  had  written  to  his  employer  last  night 
demanding  a  substantial  rise  in  salary.  It 
was  rather  a  risky  step  to  take  and  Mr. 
Cremer  had  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  it 
mightn't  come  off.  He  had  put  a  certain 
amount  of  blufi  into  his  letter,  and  bluff,  Mr. 


Cremer  was  uneasily  aware,  was  not  always 
safe  in  real  life.  Mr.  Cremer  had  airily 
hinted  in  his  letter  to  his  employer  that  if 
Mr.  Jones  had  no  use  for  his  services  at  the 
sum  named,  other  employers  might  have, 
and  now  Mr.  Cremer  was  horribly  afraid  that 
Mr.  Jones  would  take  him  at  his  word  and 
leave  him  to  those  other  employers  who,  Mr. 
Cremer  had  vaguely  given  him  to  under- 
stand, were  so  anxious  for  his  services.  Mr. 
Cremer  had  terrible  visions  of  himself  '*  on 
the  rocks,"  unemployed,  cadging  for  work, 
no  longer  able  to  provide  for  his  wife  and 
daughter  as  such  a  wife  and  daughter  should 
be  provided  for.  .  .  . 

He  was  worried,  too,  about  the  wife  and 
daughter, 

Mrs.  Cremer  was  the  most  pleasant,  ami- 
able, good-natured,  round,  plump,  podgy 
little  woman  imaginable.  She  adored  Mr. 
Cremer  and  Mr.  Cremer  adored  her.  But— 
and  it  was  quite  a  big  BUT — Mrs.  Cremer 
had  social  ambitions  and  they  caused  both 
herself  and  her  husband  considerable  anxiety. 
Mrs.  Cremer  liked  to  know  the  Best  People, 
but  sometimes  the  Best  People,  deceived  by 
that  round,  plump,  smiling  ornateness  of 
Mrs.  Cremer  (Mrs.  Cremer  had  an  incurable 
penchant  for  bright  clothes  that  was  the 
natural  outcome  of  her  bright  and  simple 
disposition)  applied  to  Mrs.  Cremer  the 
horrible  epithet  "  vulgar,"  and  in  their  exclu- 
siveness  of  subtle  and  harmonious  colourings 
would  have  none  of  her. 

A  new  neighbour  had  arrived  at  The 
Laurels,  which  was  next  door  to  The  Chest- 
nuts, where  the  Cremers  lived.  Now  The 
Laurels  was  a  much  larger  and  altogether 
more  imposing  place  than  The  Chestnuts, 
but,  notwithstanding  that,  Mrs.  Cremer  had 
dared  once  more  the  Nemesis  of  the  Presum- 
ing and  had  called  on  Mrs.  Harold  Vernon 
of  The  Laurels. 

Mrs.  Harold  Vernon  had  been  out,  but 
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Mrs.  Cremer  had  been  much  impressed  by 
the  smart  housemaid  and  the  hall  of  which 
she  had  caught  a  glimpse  ("  oak  chests  and 
stags'  heads  and  swords  and  things,  love," 
she  had  said  to  Mr.  Cremer),  and  her  hopes  of 
a  friendship  with  the  owners  of  all  this  had 
fluttered  excitedly  in  her  simple  breast. 
But  to-day  (according  to  the  book  of  eti- 
quette which  Mrs.  Cremer  perused  diligently 
with  her  pleasant  lips  pursed  and  her  plea- 
sant brow  drawn  into  ananxious  frown)  was 
the  last  day  upon  which  Mrs.  Vernon  could 
with  politeness  repay  the  call  and  Mrs. 
Cremer  was  horribly,  horribly  afraid  that 
she  wasn't  going  to.  And  Mr.  Cremer  also 
was  horribly,  horribly  afraid  that  she  wasn't 
going  to.  Not  that  Mr.  Cremer  cared  two 
pins  for  Mrs.  Vernon,  or  her  oak  chests,  or 
her  stags'  heads,  or  her  smart  housemaid. 
But  he  didn't  want  Polly  to  have  another 
Social  Disappointment.  Polly  took  Social 
Disappointments  so  hard.  Not  that  she 
moped  or  sulked.  Polly  wasn't  that  sort 
at  all.  She  bore  them  bravely.  She  pre- 
tended to  be  her  own  jolly  laughing  self. 
And  it  almost  came  off.  But  not  quite. 
Not  as  far  as  Mr.  Cremer  was  concerned,  any- 
way. He  always  saw,  and  his  tender  heart 
always  ached  for  her,  though  he  never  dared 
to  offer  any  sympathy.  He  was  only  speci- 
ally nice  to  her,  bringing  her  home  a  lobster 
or  a  crab  for  supper  (she  loved  crabs  and 
lobsters),  making  his  little  tales  about  Mr. 
Jones  and  the  office  more  entertaining  than 
usual,  and  telling  her  how  young  she  looked 
to-night  and  so  on.  .  .  .  All  husbands  know 
how  to  do  that  sort  of  thing.  Or  if  they 
don't  they  ought  to.  .  .  . 

Then  there  was  his  daughter  Sybil.  It 
was  extraordinary  that  he  and  Polly  had 
ever  come  to  have  a  daughter  like  Sybil — a 
slender  slip  of  a  thing  who  everyone  agreed 
was  as  pretty  as  a  picture.  They  both 
adored  Sybil,  and  Sybil  had  not  caused  them 
a  moment's  uneasiness  (except  once  or  twice 
in  her  childhood  when  she  came  out  in  a  rash 
after  eating  too  many  strawberries)  until 
now.  She  had  had  a  youthful  love  affair 
going  on  ever  since  she  left  school — a  love 
affair  with  as  nice  a  young  man  as  you  could 
possibly  find,  just  the  sort  of  simple,  honest, 
unselfish,  unassuming  young  fellow  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cremer  would  have  chosen  from  all 
the  world  as  a  son-in-law.  And  the  little 
romance  had  gone  swimmingly — until  this 
last  month.  This  month  Sybil  had  met 
another  man — a  handsome  man,  a  rich  man, 
a  man  of  the  world,  who  on  the  strength  of 
an  assured  income  followed  no  trade  or  pro- 


fession, a  man  called  Kudolph  (the  very  name 
savoured  in  Mr.  Cremer's  eyes  of  villainy) 
Mortimer,  who  seemed  to  have  cut  out  the 
simple  John  (Mr.  Cremer  approved  of  the 
name  John)  entirely.  And  it  worried  Mr. 
Cremer.  He  wanted  Sybil  to  be  happy.  He 
wanted  Sybil  to  marry  John.  He  didn't 
like  Mr.  Kudolph  Mortimer  at  all.  Neither 
did  Polly.  Sybil  was  at  present  staying 
with  friends,  but  the  friends  were  also  friends 
of  Mr.  Rudolph  Mortimer,  and  presumably 
Mr.  Rudolph  Mortimer  was  having  it  all  his 
own  way,  because  John  was  only  a  clerk  in 
an  office,  with  only  a  somewhat  battered 
cycle-car  combination  to  set  against  Mr. 
Mortimer's  very  smart  two-seater. 

These  three  worries  chased  each  other 
through  little  Mr.  Cremer's  mind  as  he  sat 
smoking  his  favourite  pipe  and  reading  his 
morning  paper  and  thrusting  out  his  carpet- 
slippered  feet  towards  the  blaze.  His  Mr. 
Jones,  Polly's  Mrs.  Vernon  (it  seems  absurd 
that  he  should  worry  over  Polly's  Mrs.  Ver- 
non, but  he  was  so  fond  of  Polly  that  he  did), 
Sybil's  Mr.  Mortimer  .  .  .  They  spoilt  the 
Saturday  morning  completely,  they  made  his 
pipe  in  some  mysterious  way  less  enjoyable, 
his  paper  less  interesting  ;  they  even  made 
the  fire  less  warm  and  less  cheerful. 

Then  his  eyes  wandered  to  the  little 
cabinet  in  the  corner  by  the  fireplace.  The 
cabinet  contained  his  collection  of  snuff- 
boxes. Little  Mr.  Cremer  did  not  drink  or 
belong  to  a  club  or  play  bridge  or  golf  or 
poker.  Instead  he  collected  snuff-boxes. 
When  he  felt  depressed  he  would  open  the 
cabinet  and  bring  them  all  out  and  gaze  at 
them  affectionately  and  polish  them  ten- 
derly, and  when  he  felt  thoroughly  worried 
he  would  go  out  and  buy  another. 

He  put  his  pipe  upon  the  mantelpiece  and 
folded  up  his  paper.  He  had  decided  to  go 
out  and  buy  another. 

He  had  noticed  the  antique  shop  in  a  back 
street  only  the  other  week  and  had  decided 
that  he'd  try  it  the  next  time  he  bought  a 
snuff-box.  He'd  always  dealt  at  Baxter's  in 
High  Street  before. 

This  shop  was  larger  inside  than  you'd 
have  expected  from  its  windows.  It  was 
dark  too  and  rather  dingy,  with  great  sha- 
dowy piles  of  heterogeneous  "  curios  "  in  its 
corners.  It  called  to  Mr.  Cremer's  mind  the 
curiosity  shop  in  Balzac's  Peau  de  Chagrin, 
which  he  had  read  (in  a  translation,  of  course, 
for  Mr.  Cremer  disapproved  of  foreign  lan- 
guages as  much  as  he  disapproved  of  foreign 
goods)  only  the  week  before.     The  proprietor 
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suited  his  background  in  a  way  that  was  most 
satisfactory.  He  was  little  and  ancient  and 
wizened.  He  looked  like  a  piece  of  old 
ivory.  It  occurred  to  Mr.  Cremer  (who 
possessed  more  imagination  than  anyone, 
judging  solely  by  appearance,  would  have 
credited  him  with)  that  it  was  just  the  sort 
of  shop  in  which  one  might  find  strange 
Eastern  charms  and  amulets — Aladdin's 
lamps,  wild  asses'  skins,  genie-haunted  rings, 
jewels  with  secret  powers  for  good  or  evil. 

The  old  man  opened  a  cupboard  and 
showed  him  a  small  snuff-box  with  a  blue 
enamel  lid.  On  the  shelf  next  to  the  snuff- 
box was  a  most  curiously  shaped  piece  of 
amber — very  old  and  worn. 

"What's  that?"  said  little  Mr.  Cremer 
with  interest. 

"  Oh  !  that's  nothing  much,  sir,"  said  the 
old  man,  taking  out  the  snuff-box  and  closing 
the  cupboard  quickly — *'  just  a  piece  of  old 
amber  .  .  .  that's  all,  sir." 

It  was  certainly  a  nice  snuff-box.  Mr. 
Cremer' s  eyes  gleamed  with  pleasure  as  he 
examined  it.  And  it  wasn't  really  expensive 
either — not  as  snuff-boxes  go,  that  is.  Mr. 
Cremer  concluded  the  bargain  and  went 
rather  reluctantly  from  the  shop.  He  loved 
to  prowl  about  old  curiosity  shops,  but  he 
felt  that  he  couldn't  "  prowl  "  here  as  he  did 
at  Baxter's,  not  yet,  anyway.  One  purchase 
hardly  entitled  you  to  prowl  .  .  .  He'd 
come  again  next  week  perhaps  and  buy 
something  else.  Then  he'd  be  entitled  to 
prowl  .  .  . 

He  went  home  to  lunch.  Although  he  felt 
pride  and  pleasure  in  his  new  purchase,  still 
the  atmosphere  was  not  really  lightened. 

They  both  pretended  to  be  their  ordinary 
selves.  Polly  kept  saying  how  nice  her  new 
curtains  looked  and  Mr.  Cremer  kept  saying 
how  pleased  he  was  about  his  new  snuff-box 
and  the  new  little  shop  he'd  discovered.  But 
it  wasn't  really  any  use.  A  heavy  cloud  of 
depression  hung  over  them. 

After  lunch  Polly  went  upstairs  for  her 
nap.  Polly  always  had  an  official  nap  on  her 
bed  after  Saturday  lunch  and  he  always 
had  an  unofficial  nap  in  the  arm-chair  by  the 
dining-room  fire.  .  ,  . 

But  to-day  he  couldn't  sleep.  And  gradu- 
ally he  realised  that  it  wasn't  his  worries  that 
kept  him  awake.  It  was  the  memory  of  that 
curious  piece  of  amber.  He  had  felt  certain 
as  soon  as  he  saw  it  that  it  possessed  strange 
properties.  The  shop  had  reminded  him  at 
once  of  the  shop  in  La  Peau  de  Chagrin  ;  it 
was  a  shop  that  must  in  the  very  nature  of 
things  contain  magic  and  mystery.     Per- 


haps you  rubbed  the  piece  of  amber.  Little 
Mr.  Cremer's  heart  beat  quickly  at  the 
thought  of  the  vast  possibilities  that  lay 
beyond  that.  I  have  already  said  that  little 
Mr.  Cremer  possessed  more  imagination  than 
you  would  have  given  him  credit  for.  He 
was  not  one  of  those  people  who  hold  that 
witchcraft  and  magic  fled  the  world  at  the 
invention  of  machinery.  He  held  that  they 
still  lurked,  unsought  and  undiscovered,  in 
such  places  as — well,  as  old  curiosity  shops. 
He  came  to  a  sudden  decision.  He  put  his 
newly  purchased  snuff-box  into  his  pocket, 
went  quietly  oiit  into  the  hall,  put  on  his  hat 
and  coat  and  set  off  briskly  down  the  street. 

The  owner  of  the  curiosity  shop  seemed 
to  open  the  cupboard  reluctantly.  The 
piece  of  amber  was  still  there.  The  snufE- 
box  lay  in  the  antique  dealer's  hand. 

"  You  want  to  exchange  this  for  the 
amber  ?  "  said  the  old  man  in  his  toneless 
voice.  Mr.  Cremer's  heart  was  beating  un- 
evenly. 

"  Er — yes,"  he  said — "  that  is,  of  course, 
if  they're  about  the  same  price.  If  the 
amber's  more  expensive,  I'll — I'll  go  as  far 
as  I  can." 

He  said  this  guiltily — thinking  of  his  pos- 
sibly impending  dismissal.  Of  course,  he 
oughtn't  to  be  spending  money  on  this  sort 
of  thing.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  was  what 
he  thought  it  was,  it  would  solve  all  his 
life's  troubles. 

"  It's  about  the  same  price,  sir,"  said  the 
antique  dealer,  taking  it  out  and  putting  it 
on  Mr.  Cremer's  hand,  "  but  " — he  threw  Mr. 
Cremer  a  strange  glance—*'  but  I  shouldn't 
really  advise  you  to  buy  it,  sir." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  stammered  Mr.  Cremer. 
*'  You — you  rub  it,  I  suppose,"  he  went  on, 
*'  and — and — and "     His  voice  failed. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  old  man,  giving  him 
what  seemed  like  a  glance  of  pity,  "  but  I've 
had  a  lot  of  complaints  of  it.  ,  .  .  He's  well- 
meaning,  you  know,  about  the  best  meaning 
of  the  lot,  but,"  he  shook  his  grey  head,  "  not 
very  intelligent,  sir, — often  indiscreet  and 
rather  clumsy  in  his  methods,  sir." 

Little  Mr.  Cremer's  eyes  were  agleam  with 
excitement. 

*'  Do — do  I  just  rub  it  ?  "  he  whispered. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  old  man.  "  This  one 
grants  five  wishes — only  five  wishes — and 
you  needn't  rub  it  each  time.  Rub  it  once 
and  that  will  be  enough." 

Five  wishes.  Mr.  Cremer  became  sud- 
denly suspicious  of  the  old  man.  Suppose 
he  changed  his  mind  and  wouldn't  let  him 
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have  it  after  all.     He  clasped  it  tightly  and 
almost  ran  out  of  the  shop. 

Back  in  the  dining-room  of  The  Chestnuts, 
Mr.  Cremer  drew  the  curtains  and  locked  the 
door.  His  dapper  little  form  was  quivering 
with  excitement.  He  took  out  the  piece  of 
amber  and  rubbed  it. 


hand,  it  certainly  had  appeared.  The  charm 
had  worked.  The  thing  was  beyond  all 
doubt  an  amulet. 

*'  I  shall  call  you  Horace,"  said  Mr.  Cremer, 
gravely  courteous.  The  thing  certainly 
ought  to  have  a  name. 

A  large  beaming  grin  of  delight  overspread 


->-^<«4''* 


"  Evidently  it  lilvcd  its  name." 


7 


At  first  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  were  going 
to  happen.  Then  very,  very  gradually 
something  took  shape.  It  was  only  a  face— 
a  large  smiling  face,  rather  wistful,  a  wholly 
good-natured  face  with  something  suggestive 
of  a  friendly  mongrel  about  it.  There  wasn't 
a  body  at  all.  Mr.  Cremer  felt  that  as  a 
genie  the  thing  lacked  dignity.     On  the  other 


the  bodiless  countenance.  Evidently  ib 
liked  its  name.  Then  very,  very  slowly,  and 
in  a  manner  reminiscent  of  the  immortal 
Cheshire  cat,  it  faded  away,  leaving  Mr. 
Cremer  alone  again  in  the  room. 

Mr.  Cremer  drew  the  curtains  and  un- 
locked the  door.  He  felt  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life  complete  master  of  his  destiny. 
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He  had  five  wishes.  He  could  transform  the 
world  if  he  liked.  But  he  wasn't  going  to  do 
anything  as  altruistic  as  that.  Instead,  he 
was  going  to  solve  the  problems  of  his  own 
life.  And  he  wasn't  going  to  do  anything 
rash,  of  course.  He  was  going  to  be  very 
careful  indeed  of  his  five  wishes. 

He  went  over  to  the  window.  Several 
of  his  neighbours  who,  less  fortunate  than 
he,  went  to  work  on  Saturday  mornings 
were  just  returning  from  the  station.  Mr. 
Cremer  watched  them  with  interest  and,  so 
doing,  completely  forgot  his  amulet.  First 
came  Mr.  Bloggs,  who  worked  in  an  Insur- 
ance Office  in  the  city  and  had  a  wife  who 
drank.  Next  came  Mr.  Francis,  who  was  on 
the  Stock  Exchange  and  whose  daughters 
imagined  (mistakenly)  that  they  were 
musical.  Next  came  Mr.  Lewes,  who  had 
long  spindly  legs  and  a  long  neck  and  a  small 
head.  The  sight  of  Mr.  Lewes  always 
amused  Mr.  Cremer.  Mr.  Cremer,  in  fact, 
never  saw  him  without  half  unconsciously 
wishing  that  he  might  witness  the  slight 
further  transformation  that  would  complete 
Mr.  Lewes's  likeness  to  a  giraffe.  The  usual 
thought  passed  through  his  mind.  But  with 
unusual  results.  To  Mr.  Cremer's  horror, 
Mr.  Lewes  suddenly  disappeared  and,  in  his 
place,  walking  primly  and  demurely  as  Mr. 
Lewes  himself,  down  the  suburban  road  past 
the  suburban  houses,  appeared  a  giraffe,  a 
giraffe  who  seemed  to  think  its  presence 
among  the  little  procession  of  business  men 
quite  a  natural  and  seemly  thing.  There 
was  even  a  slight  swagger  in  its  gait  as  it 
paced  along  which  reminded  one  strongly  of 
Mr.  Lewes,  who  considered  himself  a  cut 
above  his  neighbours  because  his  wife's  sister 
had  married  a  baronet's  eldest  son.  And 
there  formed  distinctly  from  the  shadows 
before  Mr.  Cremer's  horrified  gaze  the  face 
of  Horace,  wearing  a  smile  of  pride  and  plea- 
sure as  though  he  expected  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  his  prompt  attention  to  his  master's 
orders.  Instantly  the  whole  street  was  in 
confusion.  People  rushed  out  of  the  houses. 
Those  who  were  nearest  the  giraffe  rushed 
away.  Those  who  were  far  away  rushed 
nearer.  Only  the  giraffe  walked  on,  calm 
and  unperturbed.  Mr.  Cremer  was  pale 
with  horror.  His  mouth  dropped  open  ;  his 
eyes  bulged.  Summoning  his  stunned  facul- 
ties, he  hastily  wished  Mr.  Lewes  back  again. 
The  change  happened  to  take  place  just  as 
the  giraffe  was  sedately  turning  the  corner 
that  led  to  his — I  mean  to  Mr.  Lewes's — house. 
The  crowd  following  it  round  the  corner 
found  only  Mr.  Lewes,  peacefully  and  un- 


consciously pursuing  his  homeward  way,  and 
it  never  occurred  to  them  that  he  had  not 
been  doing  that  all  the  time.  They  swarmed 
into  a  large  and  well- wooded  garden  with  an 
open  gate  in  which  they  thought  the  giraffe 
must  have  taken  refuge. 

Mr.  Cremer  turned  from  the  window  mop- 
ping his  brow.  He  was  pale  and  breathless. 
Horace  was  certainly  indiscreet.  He  really 
might  have  shown  a  little  more  sense.  Two 
of  his  precious  wishes  gone.  Mr.  Cremer 
felt  quite  annoyed.  Horace's  wistful  smile 
was  already  forming  over  by  the  fireplace. 
Horace  was  evidently  as  disappointed  in  his 
master  as  his  master  was  in  him.  Horace 
had  been  proud  of  his  giraffe.  ... 

The  door  opened  and  Mrs.  Cremer  burst 
in.  She  looked  flushed  and  excited.  Her 
round  rosy  face  shone  with  joy.  She  shut 
the  door  behind  her. 

"  Oh,  Alfy  darling,"  she  said  breathlessly, 
"  she's  come  !  " 

*'  Who's  come,  love  ?  "  said  Mr.  Cremer, 
sitting  down  suddenly  because  he  found  that 
his  knees  were  unsteady.  The  giraffe  had 
certainly  been  something  of  a  shock. 

*'  Mrs.  Vernon,  Alfy,  and  she's  in  the 
drawing-room.  She's  come  to  call,  Alfy. 
Alfy,  I  didn't  tell  you,  but  I  was  ever  so  afraid 
she  wouldn't  come." 

"  It  would  have  been  her  loss,  if  she 
hadn't,"  said  Mr.  Cremer  stoutly,  emerging 
from  his  own  troubles  at  the  call  of  conjugal 
loyalty. 

"  Well,  Alfy,  it  would  have  been  a  slight, 
look  at  it  how  you  will,  but  she's  come,  so  it's 
all  right." 

"  P'r*aps  you'd  better  go  in  to  her,  then," 
said  Mr.  Cremer,  making  an  effectual  attempt 
to  loosen  his  collar,  which  since  the  giraffe 
episode  seemed  to  have  suddenly  become  too 
tight.  It  certainly  had  been  more  of  a  shock 
than  he'd  realised  at  the  time. 

"  Oh,  Alfy  darling,"  pleaded  Mrs.  Cremer, 
'^  do  come  in  with  me.  I  shan't  feel  half  so 
nervous  if  you're  there,  and  you  alw.ays  know 
how  to  talk  to  people  so  much  better  than  I 
do,  and  I  always  feel  so  proud  of  you,  Alfy." 

Little  Mr.  Cremer  smiled  and  bridled  and 
flushed  and  preened  himself.  He  loved  to 
think  of  Polly's  being  proud  of  him. 

"  Well,  love,"  he  said  deprecatingly,  "  if 
you  think  .  .  .  though  I'm  hot  much  hand 
at  talking " 

Polly  looked  at  him.  **  You  look  a  bit 
tired,  Alfy,"  she  said  anxiously. 

"  Well,"  he  confessed,  "  I've  had  a  bit  of 

a "    Then  he   realised    that    he    simply 

couldn't     tell    Polly     about     Horace.     He 
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couldn't  tell  anyone.  They  wouldn't  under- 
stand. They  wouldn't  believe  him.  They'd 
think  he  was  mad.  He  swallowed  the  rest 
of  his  sentence  in  a  cough.  "  I  mean,"  he 
went  on  hastily,  "  just  these  early  Spring 
days  .  .  .  rather  trying  .  .  .  rather  trying 
.  .  .  hadn't  we  better  go  in  to  her,  love  ? 
She  won't  like  being  left  so  long." 

Mrs.  Vernon  was  tall  and  angular.  Her 
greeting  revealed  quite  plainly  her  conscious- 
ness of  the  general  superiority  of  The  Laurels 
over  The  Chestnuts.  Conceited  old  creature, 
thought  little  Mr.  Cremer  indignantly.  If 
only  she  knew — he  chuckled  silently  to  him- 
self— if  only  she  knew  that  he  could  turn  her 
into  a  frog  or  a  toad  or  a  Hottentot  by  the 
turn  of  an  eyelash.  He  could  almost  see 
Horace's  face  in  the  shadows  of  the  room, 
— Horace  eager,  wistful,  anxious  to  oblige, 
on  the  look-out  for  his  slightest  wish  ;  Hor- 
ace still  rather  disappointed  by  the  disaj)- 
pearance  of  his  beautiful  giraffe. 

Mr.  Cremer  determined  to  keep  a  severe 
check  upon  his  mental  wishes.  He  had  only 
three  left.  He  must  husband  them  carefully, 
use  them  only  after  deep  and  thoughtful 
consideration. 

"  There  was  quite  an  excitement  in  the 
road  as  I  came  along,"  Mrs.  Vernon  was 
saying. 

"  Indeed  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Cremer  with  polite 
interest. 

''  Yes,  they  were  hunting  a  giraffe." 

"  A  giraffe  !  "  screamed  Mrs.  Cremer. 

"  Yes.  Escaped  from  some  travelling 
menagerie,  I  suppose — they  said  it  had  taken 
refuge  in  a  garden  just  round  the  corner. 
I  didn't  see  the  animal  myself." 

Mr.  Cremer  took  out  his  handkerchief  and 
furtively  mopped  his  brow  again.  The 
giraffe  topic,  however,  was  soon  dropped 
and  gradually  the  atmosphere  became  more 
normal  and  friendly.  Mrs.  Vernon  and 
Mrs.  Cremer  began  to  discuss  the  tradesmen 
and  the  shops  and  the  other  neighbours. 
Occasionally  Mr.  Cremer  put  in  a  "  Really  ?  " 
or  a  "  Yes,  I  quite  agree  with  you,"  or  a 
"  I've  often  thought  so  myself."  Mr.  Cre- 
mer's  conversational  powers  were  a  myth 
that  existed  only  in  his  wife's  imagination. 
Except,  of  course,  on  the  Evils  of  Civilisa- 
tion. And  neither  of  them  would  give  him 
an  appropriate  opening  for  that. 

Mr.  Cremer  became  sleepy.  His  eyelids 
dropped  as  he  took  in  idly  the  fashionable 
appearance  of  the  visitor  ;  lazily  he  wondered 
what  her  husband  did  ;  he  noticed  a  long  and 
obviously  valuable  string  of  pearls  round 
her  neck.     By  Jove,  thought  Mr.  Cremer, 


very,    very    sleepily,    I    wish    those    were 
mine. 

Instantly  the  face  of  Horace  appeared, 
remained  for  one  moment  wearing  the  proud 
smile  of  one  who  has  done  a  duty  and  thinks 
he  has  done  it  well,  then  disappeared. 

Mr.  Cremer  blinked.  He  had  for  the 
moment  completely  forgotten  Horace.  He 
looked  apprehensively  at  Mrs.  Vernon, 
afraid  that  she,  too,  might  have  turned  into 
a  giraffe.  But  no,  she  was  there.  Then  he 
gave  a  start.  Her  pearls  weren't  there. 
She  herself  was  evidently  quite  ignorant  of 
their  disappearance  ;  she  continued  to  enlarge 
on  the  gristly  nature  of  the  meat  which  the 
butcher  had  sent  her  last  week.  Then  sud- 
denly she  looked  down.  She  went  purple. 
She  screamed.  She  rose  and  pointed  drama- 
tically at  her  hostess.  "  Mrs.  Cremer,"  she 
said,  "  since  I  entered  this  house  a  string  of 
most  valuable  pearls  has  been  stolen  from 
me." 

"  iVo  .^  "  gasped  Mrs.  Cremer  in  dismay. 

Mr.  Cremer  sat  still  and  mopped  his  brow 
again.  His  face  w^ore  the  unmistakable 
appearance  of  guilt.  He  cowered ;  he 
flushed  ;  he  looked  on  to  the  ground.  The 
visitor  turned  her  relentless  eyes  on  to  him. 
He  nearly  choked.  Then  suddenly  her 
finger  shot  out  again,  this  time  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Cremer 's  pocket.  Mr.  Cremer 
hastily  looked  down  at  his  pocket.  Part  of 
the  string  of  pearls  was  hanging  out  of  it. 
Oh,  certainly  Horace  was  "  clumsy  in  his 
methods."  Mrs.  Vernon  made  a  grab  at  it 
and  pulled  out  the  whole  string. 

"  Thief !  "  she  screamed. 

Mr.  Cremer  sat  with  bowed  head,  murmur- 
ing something  unintelligible.  Mrs.  Cremer 
burst  into  tears.  Mrs.  Vernon  drew  herself 
up  to  her  full  height.  Her  eyes  blazed  scorn 
and  condemnation. 

"  Very  cleverly  done,"  she  said  with  a 
magnificent  sneer.  "  I  didn't  know  that  I 
had  tJdeves  for  my  neighbours,  but  I  shall 
not  fail  to  lay  my  information  with  the  proper 
authorities."  With  another  splendid  gesture 
she  drew  her  furs  about  her  and  swept  from 
the  room. 

"  Oh,  Alfy,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Cremer,  ''  how 
could  you  ?  We're  ruined  1  Alfy,  did  you 
yield  to  sudden  temptation,  or  have  you  been 
leading  a  double  life  all  these  years  ?  " 

Mr.  Cremer  tore  his  hair.  He  spluttered 
incoherent  exclamations  about  "  amber  " 
and  "  Horace  "  and  "  wishes,"  but  they  were 
drowned  by  Mrs.  Cremer's  sobs.  .  .  . 

On  to  this  scene  of  conjugal  turmoil  the 
housemaid  opened  the  door,  gazed  around  in 
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amazement,  collected  herself  with  an  effort, 
and  said  : 

'*  Mr.  Jones  to  see  you,  sir.  In  the  study, 
sir." 

Mr.  Cremer,  secretly  glad  of  an  excuse  for 
escape,  followed  her  into  the  hall.     There 


must  use  a  wish  to  straighten  it  out.  He  had 
two  wishes  left.  Of  course  if  he  could  get 
Mr.  Jones  to  raise  his  screw  by  tact  and 
thereby  save  a  wish,  so  much  the  better. 
He  squared  his  shoulders  and  entered  the 
study. 


Instantly  tlie  v/hole  street  was  in  confasion." 


he  stood  still  for  a  minute  after  the  house- 
maid had  disappeared  to  impart  her  spicy 
story  to  the  cook. 

This,  Mr.  Cremer  told  himself,  was  going 
to  be  a  most  important  interview.  He  must 
go  carefully.  He  must  go  warily.  He  must 
for  the  time  being  try  to  forget  the  pearl 
episode.     If  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  he 


Mr.  Jones,  stout  and  self-important, 
stood  by  the  fireplace.  He  went  straight 
to  the  point.  ''  How  do  you  do,  Mr. 
Cremer  ?  "  he  said.  ''  I've  called  about 
the  letter  I  received  from  you  this  morn- 
ing." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Cremer  non-commit- 
tally.     *'  Won't  you  sit  down,  sir  ?  " 
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Mr.  Jones  sat  down. 

"  I  need  hardly  say,"  went  on  Mr.  Jones, 
**  that  I  fully  appreciate  everything  you  say 
in  your  letter." 

The  duel  had  begun.  Mr.  Jones,  Mr. 
Cremer  gathered  from  his  tone,  was  going  to 


that  I  feel  the  pinch  of  that  as  much  as  you 
do." 

Mr.  Jones  let  this  point  sink  in  and  then 
said  suavely  : 

"  I  appreciate  your  services  enormously, 
Mr,  Cremer.  I  only  wish  I  could  adequately 
express  my  opinion  of  you  as  an  employee." 

The  battle  was  to  begin  with  bouquet- 
throwing.  All  right.  Mr.  Cremer  would 
show  that  he  could  do  that  as  well  as  anyone. 

"  And  I  only  wish,"  he  murmured,  "  that 
I  could  adequately  express  my  opinion  of 
you  as  an  employer."  He  flattered  himself 
that  that  was  rather  good.  There  was  a  possi- 
bility of  irony  about  it  that  pleased  him. 
Then  Horace's  proud  eager  smile  flickered 


try  to  keep  him  and  yet  not  to  raise  his 
salary.     If  he  could,  that  is. 

"  The  cost  of  living,"  murmured  Mr. 
Cremer,  '^  has  risen  enormously." 

"  Exactly,"  said  Mr.  Jones  with  a  note  of 
triumph  in  his  voice.     "  I  can  assure  you 


for  a  moment  in  a  corner  and  a  voice  began 
to  speak  in  the  room. 

"  In  the  first  place,"  said  the  voice,  ''  I 
consider  you  a  self-indulgent,  unscrupulous, 
lazy  hog.  Every  day  of  your  life  you  come 
late  to  the  office  and  go  early.     You  leave 
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all  the  real  work  to  the  clerks.  You  take  a 
luncheon  interval  of  at  least  three  hours  a 
day.  Do  you  really  think  we  don't  know 
when  you  put  up  '  Not  to  be  disturbed '  on 
your  door  that  you're  only  having  a  nice 
little  snooze  inside  ?  " 

Mr.  Cremer  began  to  realise  with  horror 
that  this  was  his  voice.  Glancing  in  the 
mirror  over  the  mantelpiece  he  realised  that 
his  lips  were  moving  with  the  words.  It  was 
his  voice  coming  from  him. 

**  And  don't  think,"  went  on  the  voice, 
"  that  we  don't  see  your  goings. on  with  the 
girl  typists — goo-goo  eyes  and  what  not.  And 
they  all  make  fun  of  you,  let  me  tell  you. 
They  can't  stick  you  at  any  price.  That 
Miss  Franks  can  take  you  of!  to  a  turn. 
Look  at  your  face.  D'you  think  any  girl  in 
her  senses  would  really  want  to  get  of!  with 
you  ?  I  tell  you  there's  not  a  person  in  the 
office  that  doesn't  despise  you  and  make 
fun  of  you  behind  your  back " 

Mr.  Jones's  face  had  gone  from  yellow  to 
pink,  from  pink  to  red,  from  red  to  purple, 
and  from  purple  back  to  yellow.  Now  sud- 
denly he  found  his  voice. 

"  Be  quiet,  sir  !  "  he  yelled. 

''No,  I  won't!"  shouted  Mr.  Cremer's 
voice  from  Mr.  Cremer's  lips.  *'  I've  a  lot 
more  to  tell  you.     I've  only  just  begun " 

''  I  dismiss  you  from  my  service  from  this 
instant,''  yelled  Mr.  Jones,  going  round  to 
purple  again,  "  and  don't  dare  to  come  to 
me  for  a  reference." 

With  that  Mr.  Jones  stamped  out  of  the 
house,  slamming  the  door. 

Mr.  Cremer  sat  down  limply  and  passed  a 
hand  over  his  brow.  Then  he  got  up  and 
went  cautiously  into  the  hall.  Polly  was 
still  sobbing  in  the  drawing-room.  He 
could  hear  her.  Oh,  blow  Horace !  He 
simply  daren't  face  her  to  tell  her  he'd  got 
the  sack.  Still,  if  he  was  to  go  to  prison  for 
stealing  pearls,  he  supposed  that  it  didn't 
really  matter  whether  he  had  the  sack  or  not. 
Then  he  remembered  that  he'd  got  one  wish 
left.  With  judicious  management  it  might 
still  save  him.  But  he  wouldn't  use  it 
rashly.  He'd  wait  till  a  crucial  moment 
arrived  and  then 

There  came  a  ring  at  the  front  door.  Per- 
haps this  was  the  crucial  moment.  Perhaps 
this  was  the  policeman  coming  to  arrest  him 
for  stealing  Mrs.  Vernon's  pearls.  With  a 
quickly  beating  heart  he  threw  open  the 
door. 

It  wasn't  a  policeman.  It  was  Mr. 
Rudolph  Mortimer,  sleek  and  handsome  and 
smiling  as  e^;^r. 


*'  Oh,  come  in,"  said  Mr.  Cremer,  greatly 
relieved. 

He  ushered  him  into  the  study,  whose 
atmosphere  seemed  to  be  still  a-quiver  with 
agitation  from  the  last  interview  it  had 
witnessed. 

*'  Your  daughter,"  said  Mr.  Mortimer, 
*'  has  promised  to  be  my  wife,  and  I've  just 
called  to  settle  things  up  from  a  business 
point  of  view." 

This  annoyed  Mr.  Cremer.  "Oh,  you 
have,  have  you  ?  "  he  said  ;  "  but  let  me  tell 
you,  young  man,  that  I  don't  want  my 
daughter  to  n;arry  you.  I  don't  intend  my 
daughter  to  marry  you.  My  daughter  is  not 
yet  of  age,  and  I  refuse  to  give  my  consent  to 
this  marriage." 

The  young  man  merely  smiled.  "  I  sup- 
pose," he  said,  "  that  I  am  entitled  to  ask 
your  reasons." 

Mr.  Cremer  looked  like  an  infuriated  little 
turkey  cock. 

"  You  are,"  he  said,  "  and  I'll  give  them 
to  you.  You're  an  idler,  sir.  You  live  on 
unearned  money.  Your  only  aim  in  life 
is  gratification  of  your  desires.  You're  a 
typical  product  of  an  effete  civilisation." 
Little  Mr.  Cremer  could  not  resist  this  open- 
ing. He  was  getting  really  worked  up. 
*'  When  I  compare  the  products  of  this  age 
with  those  sturdy  ancestors  of  ours,  the 
Ancient  Britons,  who  stood  so  gloriously  at 
bay  on  the  Ring  of  Chanctonbury — I  tell 
you,  sir,  I  wish  I  were  one  of  them.  I  tell 
you—" 

Mr.  Cremer  became  conscious  of  a  chilly 
feeling  about  his  legs.  He  looked  down  at 
them.  His  neat  grey  trousers  had  disap- 
peared. He  was  not  even  clothed  in  his 
all-wool  winter-weight  pants.  In  fact,  his 
legs,  except  for  a  curious  kind  of  legging, 
were  bare.  His  eyes  travelled  slowly  up  his 
figure,  which  seemed  to  have  expanded  in 
some  strange  way  in  all  directions.  The 
upper  part  was  clothed  inadequately  in  skins 
and  the  bare  places  were — yes,  a  most  curi- 
ous thing,  but  no  doubt  of  it  at  all — the  bare 
places  were  painted  blue.  Mr.  Cremer 
glanced  at  the  reflection  of  his  face  in  the 
glass.  And  it  wasn't  his  face.  It  was  a 
great  ferocious  bearded  face  that  quite 
frightened  Mr.  Cremer.  He  turned  his  gaze 
slowly  upon  his  visitor.  His  visitor  was 
crouching  in  terror  in  a  corner  of  the  room. 

Mr.  Cremer  began  to  try  to  explain. 
**  Don't  be  frightened,"  he  said,  "  it's  just — 
just  a  sort  of — I  mean  it'll  be  all  right  in  a 
minute " 

At  least  that  is  what  Mr.  Cremer  meant 
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to  say.  But  a  flow  of  strange,  meaningless 
words  fell  from  his  lips  instead.  Mr.  Cremer 
was  reassuring  his  visitor  in  the  language  of 
the  Ancient  Britons.  His  visitor,  with  one 
last  glance  of  horror,  threw  up  the  window, 
vaulted  over  the  window-sill  and  fled  as  if 
for  his  life  out  of  the  garden  and  down  the 
road  towards  the  station. 

Mr.  Cremer  was  left  alone.  And  then  a 
horrible  thought  occurred  to  him*.  He'd 
used  up  his  fifth  and  last  wish.  He'd  have 
to  be  an  Ancient  Briton  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  He  couldn't  get  back.  He  wished 
violently  to  become  himself  again  (wished  it 
both  mentally  and  aloud  in  the  language  of 
the  Ancient  Britons),  but  nothing  happened. 
Horace  could  do  nothing  more  for  him. 
Only  in  a  corner  of  the  room  flickered  for  a 
second  the  ghost  of  Horace's  proud  smile, 
Horace  regarding  with  satisfaction  what  he 
evidently  looked  upon  as  a  very  pretty  piece 
of  work. 

Mr.  Cremer  crept  out  into  the  hall.  He 
wondered  whether  to  go  to  Polly  and  try  to 
explain.  But  he  knew  that  he  couldn't 
explain.  He  talked  a  language  that  no  one 
could  understand.  He  heard  someone  open- 
ing the  drawing-room  door.  It  must  be 
Polly.  No,  he  certainly  couldn't  meet  Polly, 
not  till  he'd  thought  out  some  plan  of  action, 
anyhow.  In  sudden  panic  he  slipped  out 
of  the  front  door  down  the  garden  and,  keep- 
ing well  in  the  shade  of  the  bushes,  to  the 
front  gate.  There,  putting  a  good  face  upon 
it  and  walking  with  a  certain  dignity,  Mr. 
Cremer,  fur,  blue  paint,  beard,  bare  legs  and 
all,  proceeded  along  the  street. 

An  idea  had  occurred  to  him.  He'd  go 
to  the  antique  dealer.  Surely  he'd  be  able 
to  do  something  for  him.  He  turned  the 
corner  and  collided  with  a  policeman.  The 
policeman,  who  was  a  young  fellow  of  great 
resource,  collected  his  stunned  faculties 
with  remarkable  swiftness  and  laid  a  hand 
upon  Mr.  Cremer's  enormous  muscular  arm. 

''  You  can't  go  about  like  this,  sir,"  he 
said. 

Mr.  Cremer  drew  himself  up  with  great 
dignity  and  explained  in  his  best  manner 
that  he  was  committing  no  infraction  of  the 
law  and  that  no  one  had  any  right  to  inter- 
fere with  him.  Or  rather  he  meant  to  say 
that,  but  what  fell  from  his  lips  was  again 
only  r.  stream  of  uncouth  and  quite  unin- 
telligible sounds.  The  policeman  looked 
grave  and  made  a  sign  to  another  policeman 
who  was  standing  at  the  next  corner.  The 
second  policeman  joined  them.  Mr.  Cremer 
continued  to  explain  that  he  was  committing 


no  infraction  of  the  law  and  that  no  one 
had  any  right  to  interfere  with  him.  They 
shook  their  heads.  One  of  them  wrote  in  a 
notebook.  The  other  said  "  Balmy  "  in  a 
tone  of  finality,  and  together  they  shepherded 
Mr.  Cremer  to  the  police-station. 

In  the  police-station  Mr.  Cremer  repeated 
his  explanation,  and  yet  more  policemen 
looked  grave  and  frowned  at  his  fur  and 
blue  paint,  listened  to  the  strange  sounds  his 
explanation  made,  wrote  on  notebooks,  and 
murmured  "  balmy "  to  each  other.  Mr. 
Cremer  became  desperate.  He  had  an  in- 
spiration and  said  his  name.  To  his  surprise 
it  came  out  as  his  own  name  quite  plainly, 
"  Cremer."  This  touched  some  chord  of 
intelligence  in  the  youngest  policeman, 
who  said  that  he  knew  that  a  Cremer  lived 
at  The  Chestnuts  near  the  station.  The 
others,  after  silently  sucking  their  pencils, 
decided  to  send  to  The  Chestnuts. 

In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Polly 
arrived.  She  looked  upset.  Mr.  Cremer 
beamed  at  her.  She  stared  at  him  in 
amazed  condemnation. 

''  Polly,"  said  Mr.  Cremer,  with  pleading 
in  his  voice. 

"  How  dare  you  call  me  Polly  ?  "  said 
Polly  with  spirit,  and  to  the  policeman, 
*'  I've  never  seen  him  before  in  lay  life." 

Mr.  Cremer  began  to  plead  with  her.  The 
pleading  was  really  rather  moving,  but  it 
didn't  move  anyone,  because  no  one  under- 
stood. They  heard  only  strange  barbaric 
sounds  and  saw  strange  barbaric  mouthings. 
Once  he  put  his  hand  on  her  arm.  She 
screamed  again.  **  Oh,  don't  let  him  touch 
me,  the  brute  !  "  she  said  to  the  policeman. 

"  You  know  nothing  about  him  then, 
'M  ?  "  said  one  of  the  policemen. 

"  Never  seen  him  before,"  said  Polly 
angrily,  "  and  if  my  husband  had  been  in — 
he  must  have  just  gone  out  for  a  little  walk 
— he  wouldn't  have  allowed  me  to  be  sub- 
jected to  this  insult — indeed  he  wouldn't." 

So  Polly,  outraged  and  indignant,  went. 

That  was  to  Mr.  Cremer  the  last  straw. 
During  the  last  few  minutes  he  had  been  in- 
creasingly conscious  of  something  unfamiliar 
about  his  physique,  of  a  sensation  of  strength 
and  energy  that  he  had  never  felt  before. 
He  wanted  to  knock  someone  down — to  hit 
someone  really  hard. 

The  policemen  were  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  consulting  over  their  notebooks. 
Suddenly  an  avalanche  seemed  to  descend 
upon  them.  They  were  scattered  far  and 
wide  by  a  pair  of  powerful  fists,  and  Mr. 
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Cremer  leapt  over  them  and  through  the 
door  and  into  the  street.  And  in  the  street 
he  ran.  He  was  conscious  of  a  new  and 
•exhilarating  power  of  speed.  He  ran  exult- 
antly. He  leapt  and  uttered  strange  cries. 
He  was  aware  of  a  large  crowd  pursuing  him 
' — a  large  crowd  consisting  of  policemen  and 
schoolboys  and  street  loafers  and  those  other 
members  of  the  community  with  a  penchant 
ior  being  in  whatever  is  going  on.  He  heard 
women  scream  as  he  passed.  A  man  ran 
out  to  stop  him  and  at  one  touch  of  Mr. 
Cremer's  enormous  fist  rolled  over  on  the 
pavement.  He  turned  down  into  a  street 
and  saw  too  late  that  he  was  in  a  cul  de  sac. 
His  pursuers  had  already  turned  the  corner. 
He  snatched  up  a  stick  that  was  leaning 
against  some  railings,  ran  to  the  wall  that 
closed  the  street,  leapt  upon  a  large  barrel 
that  happened  to  be  there,  and  stood  bran- 
dishing his  stick  and  defying  the  oncoming 
€rowd.  They  surged  nearer.  He  threw 
back  his  head  and  uttered  a  terrible  re-echo- 
ing cry.     It  was  his  battle  cry. 

"  Alfy  darling,  what  a  noise."  Little 
Mr.  Cremer  stopped  making  the  strangling 
sound  in  his  throat,  opened  his  eyes  and  sat 
up.  He  was  in  the  arm-chair  by.  the  fire  in 
the  dining-room.  He  was  dressed  as  usual 
in  his  neat  grey  suit.  The  snuff-box  with 
the  blue  enamel  lid  was  on  the  table  by  his 
chair.  His  wife  stood  in  the  doorway 
watching  him  with  a  fond  smile. 

*'  Well,  have  you  had  a  nice  sleep,  dar- 
ling ?  "  said  his  wife. 

He  blinked. 

"  Have  I — have  I — been — to — sleep  ?  " 
he  said. 

She  came  in  and  shut  the  door. 

"  Yes,  all  afternoon,  love.  You've  been 
having  a  beautiful  sle.ep.  I  didn't  like 
to  wake  you."  Then  with  mysterious 
excitement :  ''  She's  been — she's  just  gone." 

"  Who  ? "  said  Mr.  Cremer,  still  bewildered. 

"  Mrs.  Vernon,  love.  And  she's  so  nice 
— little  and  stout  and  pleasant,   and  she 


knows  those  people  we  got  so  friendly  with 
at  Bournemouth,  and  she  wants  you  and  me 
to  go  in  to  tea  to-morrow,  and  she  hopes 
we're  going  to  be  great  friends  !  " 

"  She  didn't  mention  a  giraffe,  did  she  ?  " 
said  Mr.  Cremer  apprehensively. 

"  Gracious  no  !  "  said  Mrs.  Cremer. 
"  Why  should  she  ?  " 

"  And  nothing  happened  about  her  pearls, 
did  it  ?  "  said  Mr.  Cremer,  still  gazing  about 
him  perplexedly. 

"  She  wasn't  wearing  pearls,  love,"  said 
Mrs.  Cremer,  looking  at  her  husband  with 
some  anxiety. 

Mr.  Cremer's  eyes  wandered  back  to  the 
snuff-box  on  the  table  by  his  side. 

''  D -didn't  I  take  that  back  to  the 
shop  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Of  course  not,  Alfy.  Why,  you've  not 
been  out  since  you  bought  it.  You've"  been 
asleep  ever  since  lunch." 

At  that  moment  the  maid  entered  bearing 
two  letters  upon  a  tray  for  Mr.  Cremer.  Mr. 
Cremer  opened  them  in  silence.  The  first 
one  was  from  Mr.  Jones,  agreeing  quite 
meekly  to  the  advance  of  salary  proposed  by 
Mr.  Cremer.  It  was  written  in  a  concilia- 
tory, almost  deprecating,  tone.  The  second 
was  from  Sybil  and  began : 

Dear  Daddy  and  Mummy, 

This  is  to  tell  you  thf^t  Johii's  asked  me 
to  marry  him  and  I'm  going  to  and  I'm 
frightfully  happy. 

''  Well,"  said  Mr.  Cremer  slowly,  *'  so 
everything's  turned  out  all  right  even  with- 
out Horace  !  " 

*'  Who's  Horace,  love  ?  "  said  his  wife. 

'*  Oh,  only  someone  I  was  dreaming 
about,"  said  Mr.  Cremer. 

"  Was  he  nice  ?  "  demanded  Mrs.  Cremer. 

Mr.  Cremer  considered  the  question 
judicially  for  a  minute.  Then,  as  one  who 
has  taken  everything  impartially  into  con- 
sideration, he  answered  slowlv  : 

''  So-so:' 


WILL  YOU? 


WHEN  I  go  forth,  will  you  be  there  to  meet  me, 
Walking,  free -limbed,  along  the  upland  road  ? 
When  I  look  up,  will  you  be  there  to  greet  me, 
Laughing  beside  the  hay-wain's  pungent  load  ? 

When  the  wind  blows  across  the  waving  barley 
Will  you  come  down  the  narrow  path  between 
And  stand  beside  the  elm -hung  gate  and  parley, 
And  see  my  love  and  show  me  you  have  seen  ? 

DOROTHY  ROGERS. 


*'  'Twill  serve  to-night,  sir,  but  there  be  a  new  shark  down  to 
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MOTCOMBE  CHURCH  lies  in  a 
fold  of  the  Sussex  Downs,  and 
looks  southward  to  the  sea  where 
the  fishermen's  huts  still  cluster  above  the 
beach  ;  it  has  little  of  interest  beyond  that 
ivhich  always  clings  to  an  ancient  building, 
and  in  the  churchyard  you  will  look  in  vain 
for  an  amusing  or  even  a  poetic  epitaph. 
Nevertheless,  one  inscription  may  hold  your 
attention  if  you  have  the  patience  to  decipher 
the  dim  lettering  : 

sacred  to  the  memory  of 

the  reverend  john  trencombe 

rector  of  motcombe, 

killed  near  this  spot 

October  27,  17— 


The  rest  of  the  date  is  illegible,  but  lower 
down,  more  rudely  carved  as  though  by 
another  hand,  a  few  more  letters  are  dis- 
cernible : 


GIVETH    .    .    S    LIFE  F   .    .    . 


EEP 


If  you,  sir  or  madam,  are  of  a  romantic 
disposition  you  may  not  find  it  difficult  to 
reconstruct  for  yourself  the  history  of  a 
devoted  pastorate  crowned  by  an  heroic 
death,  but  you  will  have  to  do  it  without 
outside  help.  John  Trencombe's  name, 
with  the  dates  of  his  fairly  long  incumbency, 
you  will  indeed  find  among  the  list  of  rectors 
framed  in  the  porch,  but  Motcombe,  ques- 
tioned about  him,  will  meet  vou  with  so 
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blank  a  stare  that  you  may  well  wonder 
whether  pageant  or  village  institute  will 
ever  lure  the  English  peasant  to  an  interest 
in  his  past.  Yet  after  you  have  departed 
in  char-a-banc  or  car  back  to  Eastbourne  or 
Brighton,  or  whencesoever  else  you  cam?,  it 
may  be  that  your  questions  have  unlocked 
memories  and  that  Trencombe's  name  will 
be  bandied  from  one  to  the  other  across 
the  ale-house  floor  in  half  sentences  as  of 
a  tale  too  well  known  to  need  repeating. 
Sussex  strain  roots  deeply  in  the  soil,  and 
it  is  likely  that  half  present  Motcombe  was 
represented  in  the  church  when  Parson  Tren- 
combe  preached  his  last  sermon.  Certain  it 
is  that  the  girl  who  tried  to  warn  him  has 
descendants  in  the  village  to  this  day. 

She  had  seated  herself  in  the  front  row 
of  the  women's  benches,  but  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed that  she  heard  little  of  the  text,  "  The 
hireling  fleeth,"  nor  of  the  discourse  which 
followed,  with  its  very  pointed  allusions  to 
the  Methodist  preacher  who  had  found  his 
way  to  even  that  remote  spot,  and  had  left 
somewhat  hurriedly  after  an  attempt  to 
duck  him  in  a  dew-pond.  Motcombe  used 
sermon-time  as  an  opportunity  for  meditation 
on  its  private  affairs,  and  even  the  Rector 
as  he  rolled  out  his  periods  had  attention  to 
devote  to  the  stranger  sitting  beneath  the 
south-west  window. 

The  man  was  young  and  well-knit,  neatly, 
if  a  little  foppishly,  dressed,  and  Trencombe 
dismissed  him  from  his  mind  as  present  to 
ogle  one  of  Farmer's  wenches.  He  came 
down  the  pulpit  stairs,  his  black  gown,  ill- 
kept  like  everything  else  in  the  church, 
swelling  out  and  adding  breadth  to  his 
muscular  figure,  and  then  it  was  that  the 
girl  rose  and  whispered  so  low  that  he  could 
barely  catch  the  words. 

"  'Twill  serve  to-night,  sir,  but  there  be 
a  new  shark  down  to " 

The  purple  deepened  in  Parson  Tren- 
combe's cheek. 

''  Drat  you,"  he  said  in  a  whisper  as  low 
as  her  own,  "  have  you  no  decency  left, 
woman,  that  you  must  tell  me  this  here  ?  " 

The  girl  shrank  back  as  he  strode  on  to 
the  priest's  little  door  ;  it  was  remembered 
afterwards  that  she  was  the  last  parishioner 
— except,  perhaps,  his  cook — to  whom  he 
spoke. 

In  the  pale  sunlight  outside  the  stranger 
was  waiting  to  accost  him. 

"  Sir,  you  see  bsfore  you  a  desperate 
man." 

The  Rector  bore  the  intelligence  with 
equanimity. 


"  And  the  reason  for  this  desperation  ?  '' 

"  It  has  a  geographical  basis — that  this 
county  should  be  so  distant  from  Scotland." 

It  was  the  rectory  dinner  hour,  and  Parson 
Trencombe  a  man  of  a  good  stomach. 

"  Since  the  distance  displeases  you,  let 
me  beg  of  you  to  make  it  shorter.  There 
lies  the  North,  and  since  you  say  you  have 
a  journey  of  length,  'twere  wise  not  to  delay 
your  start." 

"  You  misunderstand  me.  This  is  no 
journey  to  take  alone,  seeing  that  it  is  Gretna 
Green  I  would  willingly  see  nearer." 

The  Rector  laughed  appreciatively. 

"  You  will  need  a  swift  chaise  to  evade 
pursuit.  My  sympathy  you  have,  but  why 
ask  it  of  me  ?  " 

"  A  blacksmith's  forge  in  Scotland,  or  in 
England  a  discreet  and  Established  minister, 
it  is  the  same  thing,"  and  the  stranger  bowed 
low. 

''  The  same  thing  for  the  loving  couple, 
but  what  of  the  knot-tier  ?  No,  sir,  let  it 
be  the  chaise,  and  in  good  time  the  stream 
which  divides  the  kingdoms." 

The  younger  man  approached  his  head 
until  it  was  close  to  the  Rector's  ear. 

*'  But  the  reward,  sir,  think  of  the  reward  ! 
The  lifelong  gratitude  of  Miss  Lucy  Wilm- 
hurst.     Why,  one  glance  of  her  bright  eyes 


A  light  broke  over  Parson  Trencombe's 
understanding,  and  he  conceived  more 
favourably  of  the  lover's  intelligence  now 
that  he  discerned  the  reason  which  had 
singled  him  out  from  his  brother  clergy. 
Squire  Wilmhurst's  seat  might  be  twenty 
miles  away,  but  he  owned  much  of  the  land 
about  Motcombe,  and  even  claimed,  upheld 
by  the  law-courts,  much  of  the  greater  tithe. 
The  Rector  was  not  the  man  to  forget  a 
defeat. 

He  eyed  his  interlocutor  more  closely. 
Time  was — before  an  unsavoury  interlude 
of  his  youth  had  made  him  satisfied  to  accept 
the  retreat  of  orders — that  he  had  lived 
among  gentlemen.  He  could  not  mistake 
the  breed.  This  fellow,  for  all  his  swagger- 
ing assurance,  was  not  of  it.  Truly  a  desir- 
able son-in-law  for  the  Squire  !  He  knew 
the  girl,  a  fair-haired  chit,  likely  enough  to 
be  taken  by  the  young  man's  showy  comeli- 
ness.    Rapidly  he  weighed  the  chances.- 

"  I  would  not  be  at  the  breaking  of  young 
hearts,"  he  said,  not  troubling  to  hide  the 
sneer  in  his  voice,  "  but  this  needs  thinking 
on.  You  will  do  me  the  honour  of  dining 
with  me  ?  " 

The  invitation  had  in  it  the  nature  of    a 
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command,  and  the  stranger  found  himself 
obediently  walking  in  the  direction  of  the 
rectory,  which  lay  landward  of  the  churchy 
at  some  distance,  therefore,  from  the  village. 
It  was  a  rambling  old  building,  in  the  neg- 
lected condition  to  be  expected  where  the 
solitary  maid  had  been  engaged  rather  for 
her  powers  of  cooking  than  of  cleaning,  but 
the  dinner,  at  which  the  master  resolutely 
refused  to  speak  of  business,  justified  the 
choice.  The  meal  was  abundant  and  well 
served,  washed  down  with  French  wines, 
followed,  when  the  cloth  was  removed,  by  a 
bottle  of  brandy. 

A  crooked  smile  played  for  an  instant  round 
the  guest's  mouth  as  he  set  down  his  glass. 

*'  Much  smuggling  in  these  parts  1  "  he 
asked  carelessly. 

His  host  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  There  is  a  proverb,  sir,  you  would  do 
well  to  mark  :  it  is  ill  talking  of  the  rope 
in  a  house  where  the  goodman  has  been 
hanged.  You  are  safe  enough  with  me,  a 
law-abiding  clergyman  of  the  Established 
Church,  but  there  are  parts  of  Sussex  where 
yours,  would  be  an  imprudent  question." 

"  You  have  your  work,  I  suppose,  in 
keeping  your  parishioners  from  sharing  in 
such  practices  ?  " 

Parson  Trencombe's  fist  came  on  the  table 
with  a  violence  which  made  the  glasses  ring. 

"I  have  my  work  to  teach  them  the 
Church  catechism,  not  to  speak  of  having 
to  suffer  the  conversation  of  any  chance 
cockerel  who  comes  my  way.  Yet,"  he 
added,  more  peaceably,  "  there  is  little  need 
for  the  expostulation  you  suggest ;  my 
people,  poor  fisher-folk  and  honest  farmers, 
have  too  much  risk  with  wind  and  weather 
to  wish  to  run  foul  of  the  Excise  into  the 
bargain.  But  to  come  back  to  this  business 
of  yours  :  we  will  pledge  the  lady  in  another 
bumper  and  then  one  pipe  of  tobacco  before 
we  separate.  I  am  too  old  a  man  to  abet 
a  maid  against  her  lawful  guardians,  so  it 
must  be  the  road  to  Scotland  after  all." 

The  autumn  afternoon  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  and  the  candles  were  already  lighted 
when  the  Rector  stooped  to  take  from  the 
table  drawer  the  long  clay  pipes  with -which 
to  perform  the  concluding  rite  of  hospitality. 
He  believed  himself  of  iron  nerve,  but  his 
hand  shook  and  some  of  the  tobacco  was 
spilt  when  he  again  raised  his  head.  The 
stranger  had  risen  noiselessly  and  was 
standing  directly  above  him,  pistol  in  hand. 

For  an  instant  the  two  men  stared  silently 
at  one  another,  then  the  Rector  recovered  his 
power  of  speech. 


"  So  you  think  to  drive  the  priest  to  the 
altar  perforce.  'Tis  a  strange  requital  of 
my  hospitality,  and  augurs  ill  for  Miss  Lucy's 
married  happiness." 

"  A  truce  with  Miss  Lucy  ;  she  has  served 
her  turn.  I  am  here  on  another  errand  than 
my  own  ;  on  no  less  a  business  than  His 
Majesty's." 

For  a  moment  all  the  blood  seemed  to 
desert  Parson  Trencombe's  heart  and  surge 
in  his  brain,  then  his  wits  collected  and  he 
spoke  with  dignity. 

"  This  is  a  strange  fashion  in  which  to 
inform  me  of  His  Majesty's  pleasure,  but 
you  greatly  deceive  yourself  if  you  imagine 
I  could  oppose  his  wishes." 

The  other  laughed  contemptuously. 

''  You  it  is  who  are  deceived,  or  rather 
rumour  has  it  that  you  have  not  been  de- 
ceived, hence  this  little  precaution,"  he 
glanced  significantly  at  his  weapon,  "  other- 
wise how  will  it  not  grieve  your  fatherly 
heart  to  learn  that  the  law  has  been  defied 
in  your  own  parish,  and  it  may  be  that  this 
very  brandy,  drunk  by  you  in  loyal  ignorance, 
has  paid  no  tribute  to  the  revenue." 

"  There  has  been  no  charge  brought  against 
Motcombe  men." 

"  They  have  clever  heads — or  is  it  the 
directing  intelligence  that  has  eluded  the 
vigilance  of  my  predecessors  ?  Whether  it 
will  avail  against  me,  to-night  will  prove." 

The  Rector  made  a  movement. 

"  It  may  be  as  you  say ;  I  will  make 
inquiry.  Though  my  parishioners  be  as 
lawless  as  you  suggest,  they  will  not  resist 
my  authority." 

The  pistol  clicked  ominously. 

"  Sir,  by  your  own  admission  they  have 
hoodwinked  you  for  years,  and  they  may 
again,  nor  can  I  forgo  the  pleasure  of  your 
company  even  for  a  space.  Yet  it  is  too 
early  to  set  about  my  further  business,  and, 
frankly  spoken,  my  arm  grows  weary.  Let 
us  call  a  truce  for  the  hour  or  two  which 
must  elapse  before  my  men — and  yours — 
can  be  in  their  places  ?  Give  me  your  word 
of  honour  not  to  leave  this  room  or  to 
communicate  with  any  one  entering  it,  and 
I  am  once  more  your  obedient  servant." 

"  And  my  guest !  You  speak  of  honour, 
and  violate  its  principle  !  " 

"  In  the  King's  service  one  pockets 
punctiliousness.     Your  word  ?  " 

The  Rector  cogitated  a  few  seconds,  then 
he  broke  into  a  resounding  laugh. 

"  One  must  forgive  something  to  youthful 
zeal.  'Twill  be  matter  for  a  jest  how  the 
parson  was  cozened  by  a  hint  of  romance. 
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Yet  this   violence   is   wholly  unnecessary :  occasioned   a   tragedy.     And   now,   sir,    do 

you  have  mistaken  your  man,  but  since  you  not  let  my  disclosure  spoil  the  after-dinner 

ask  my  parole  I  give  it."  hour." 

The  exciseman  lowered  his  weapon.  The  Kector  reached  out  for  the  brandy 


"  And  in  good  time,"  he  remarked  pleas-      and  passed  the  bottle  across  the  table,  but 
antly,  "  it  were  pity  had  numbed  muscles      the  officer  had  turned  his  glass  upside  down. 
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"  Parson,  Parson,"  he  said  reproachfully, 
**  this  is  not  worthy  your  intelligence.     Your 


to  talk,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
Eector  of  Motcombe  made  excellent  company. 


"The  stranger  had  risen  noiselessly  and  was  standing  directly 
above  him,  pistol  in  hand." 


liquor  is  excellent,  too  excellent  for  one  who 
may  need  to  keep  his  fingers  steady." 

Parson  Trencombe  emptied  his  own  glass, 
filled  it  and  drained  it  again  ;  then  he  began 


The  stories  he  told  lacked  nothing  in  wit, 
though  they  might  in  edification.  One, 
indeed,  was  so  strong  that  the  younger  man 
interrupted  it  with  an  expostulatory  oath. 
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Parson  Trencombe  raised  his  eyebrows. 

**  You  forget  my  cloth." 

"  Faith,  sir,  you  seem  in  more  danger  of 
forgetting  it  yourself.  The  hour,  at  any 
rate,  your  company  has  made  me  forget. 
Come,  it  is  time  we  were  moving." 

^'  We  1  " 

The  Revenue  man's  hand  slipped  to  his 
belt. 

"  Aye.  Our  truce  is  up,  but  this  little 
friend  of  mine  here  may  spare  me  the  pain 
of  a  sudden  separation.  These  gentle  sheep 
of  yours  are  said  to  have  so  childlike  a  dread 
of  the  dark  that  they  will  not  beach  in  the 
cove  until  they  see  a  light  in  their  parish 
church." 

The  betrayal  was  then  complete  ! 

Parson  Trencombe's  harsh  voice  was  not 
quite  steady  as  he  answered  : 

"  I  cannot  pretend  to  guess  your  meaning, 
and  your  plans  do  not  concern  me.  My 
hospitality  and  your  business  with  me  end 
here." 

"  And  I  am  to  leave  you  to  make  your 
way  to  the  village  !  Who  knows  but  the 
shepherd's  tenderness  for  the  flock — on 
which  I  heard  you  discourse  so  movingly 
this  morning — might  blunt  his  devotion  to 
the  King's  service  ?  I  will  be  plain  with 
you.  I  dared  not  detach  more  than,  one 
man  to  obtain  the  church  keys,  which  I 
perceive  you  have  about  your  person,  and 
so,  since  it  takes  a  gentleman  to  conduct 
the  interview  which  I  have  so  much  enjoyed, 
I  had  to  come  myself.  Let  us  start,  in  the 
King's  name." 

The  Rector  was  in  two  minds  whether  to 
throw  himself  upon  the  fellow,  trusting  to 
his  superior  weight,  but  the  odds  against 
an  unarmed  man  were  too  great.  In  the 
end  he  spoke  with  more  dignity  than  might 
have  been  expected. 

*'  The  house  of  God  committed  to  my 
charge  shall  not  be  used  for  your  purpose. 
I  appeal  to  the  law  of  the  land." 

"  Aye,  Parson,  appeal  to-morrow,  if  you 
care  to  publish  the  pretty  story,  but  this  is 
to-day.     And  so — march  !  " 

They  passed  out  into  the  hall,  dimly  lit 
by  a  horn  lamp,  for  which  the  exciseman 
reached  with  his  free  hand. 

"  A  thoughtful  maid,  Parson,  as  one  might 
expect  from  her  skill  in  dressing  a  dish.  I 
am  told  we  shall  find  a  lantern  in  the  belfrry, 
but  it  is  wise  to  provide  against  accidents. 
Go  you  before  me,"  he  added  sternly,  "  and 
remember  that  if  you  speak  to  a  soul  or 
attempt  flight  you  are  a  dead  man." 

The   air   struck   cold   after   the   parlour. 


heavy  with  the  fumes  of  spirits  and  tobacco  : 
there  was  little  moon,  though  the  chalk  road 
showed  distinctly  enough.  Both  men  had 
their  reasons  for  listening  intently,  but  no 
sound  broke  the  stillness  until  they  were  in 
the  churchyard. 

"It  is  the  part  of  the  shepherd  to  unlock 
the  entrance  to  the  fold.  I  count  one 
hundred,  and  if  by  then  the  door  is  not 
open  I  fire." 

The  Rector  had  anticipated  some  such 
words.  The  heavy  keys  might  have  formed 
a  weapon,  or  he  might  have  flung  them  out 
of  reach,  trusting  to  darkness  or  to  luck  to 
keep  them  hidden,  but  he  had  not  quite 
reckoned  on  the  effect  of  a  pistol  muzzle 
against  one's  head,  nor,  perhaps,  on  the 
hypnotism  exercised  by  a  voice  counting 
regularly,  imperturbably. 

Gratingly  the  key  turned  in  the  lock  and 
the  heavy  door  swung  inwards. 

Together  they  mounted  the  winding 
stairs,  the  ofliicer  a  step  behind,  with  raised 
arm,  until  they  entered  the  belfry,  where 
he  set  the  light  he  carried  in  the  deep 
unglazed  embrasure,  and  then  stood  with 
his  back  against  the  wall,  his  weapon  lowered 
but  held  ready. 

"  I  was  not  misinformed ;  I  see  there  is  a 
second  lantern,  but  yours  will  serve  our  turn. 
We  are  somewhat  early,  but  better  that 
than  too  late.  'Tis  an  ill  fate  that  keeps  us 
both  where  we  shall  scarce  hear  more  than 
a  stray  shot,  but  they  who  watch  in  the 
King's  service  deserve  as  much  as  they  who 
fight." 

The  Rector  stood  with  head  bent.  Since 
his  own  hand  had  turned  the  key,  he  had 
become  outwardly  and,  were  such  a  thing 
possible  after  a  life  like  his,  also  inwardly  a 
shamed  man.  He  was,  perhaps,  not  the 
less  dangerous. 

Already  the  lugger  must  be  nearing  the 
coast,  the  tide  running  sweetly  for  the 
landing,  and  the  light  from  the  tower  lulling 
the.,  men  into  security.  "Parson's  Eye" 
they  called  it,  and  it  had  never  failed  them 
yet.  Quite  unbidden  and  unwelcome,  that 
day's  text  flashed  into  his  mind :  "  The 
hireling  fleeth."  It  was,  unluckily,  no 
question  of  fleeing  ;  the  shepherd  skulked 
there,  a  coward,  and  had  dared  nothing. 

He  made  a  spring  forward,  not  at  the 
exciseman  who  might  be  expecting  an 
attack  but  at  the  great  tenor  bell  in  the 
centre  of  the  belfry.  In  a  second  he  had 
swarmed  up  the  rope  and  hung  on  to  the 
clapper,  his  legs  drawn  close  up  under  him. 
He  was  to  all  intents  in  a  suit  of  armour ; 
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only  someone  directly  beneath  him  could 
have  fired  to  any  purpose;  and  the  bell 
swung  violently  to  and  fro  as  though  resent- 
ing his  presence. 

He  leapt  to  the  floor,  landing  by  the  open 
door,  and  the  released  rope  lashed  out  as 
he  had  calculated.  Luck  was  against  him  : 
instead  of  catching  the  officer  round  the 
throat  or  at  least  lifting  him  off  his  feet,  it 
merely  pushed  him  against  the  window,  not 
even  knocking  the  pistol  out  of  his  hand. 
Even  the  lantern  was  still  guarded,  and, 
seeing  this.  Parson  Trencombe  took  the 
only  course  left  to  him,  which  was  to  make 
his  escape  through  the  belfry  door. 

Down  the  stairs  he  hurled  himself,  hearing 
in  imagination,  even  before  he  heard  it  in 
reality,  the  sound  of  pursuit.  His  knowledge 
of  the  steps,  worn  and  broken  in  places, 
stood  him  friend,  and  he  had  clapped  the 
door  to  and  once  more  turned  the  key  before 
his  opponent  wr.s  near  enough  to  fire. 

Safe  at  any  rate  for  the  moment,  he  con- 
sidered the  situation.  The  best  chance  was 
undoubtedly  to  collect  what  men  were  still 
on  shore  and  leave  them  to  deal  with  the 
prisoner  in  the  tower.  Into  their  methods 
he  need  not  inquire :  dead  men  tell  no 
tales,  and  it  was  one  life  against  many.  A 
sweet  scheme,  and  he  relinquished  it  unwill- 
ingly ;  but  it  had  the  cardinal  defect  of 
needing  time,  and  all  the  while  Parson's 
Eye  was  shining  out  its  treacherous  message. 

Up  to  now  he  had  not  actually  compro- 
mised himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  and  it 
may  be  that  he  remembered  with  regret  his 
snug  rectory  and  the  pleasures  which  even 
a  clerical  life  had  allowed  him.  He  made 
his  way  to  the  south  wall  of  his  church,  and 
felt  into  the  thickness  of  the  ivy.  Only 
the  week  before  he  had  climbed  the  nave 
roof  in  pursuit  of  a  miscreant  after  the  lead. 
The  darkness  made  the  task  only  a  little 
more  difficult,  and  he  ran  swiftly  along  the 
roof  to  the  angle  of  the  tower. 

He  knew  that  here,  too,  the  bolder  boys 
had  gone  in  quest  of  jackdaw  nests,  and  he 
suspected  their  supports  had  been  the  foot- 
holes  left  for  scaffolding  poles,  when,  as  so 
often  happened,  the  salt-laden  breezes  made 
repairs  necessary,  but  he  had  never  trusted 
his  own  weight  so  far  above  the  ground. 

He  climbed  with  cat-like  caution.  The 
tower  was  only  squat,  and  the  ivy  stems 
firm  as  iron.  Once,  indeed,  a  big  bird  flew 
out,  provoking  him  to  wonder  whether  the 
Kevenue  man  would  know  that  even  an 
owl  does  not  make  a  sudden  flight  without 
cause  given.     But  perhaps  he  had  not  heard 


her.     He   might  still  be   waiting  with  his 
pistol  by  the  door. 

The  Rector  gathered  breath  and  twisted 
his  hand  more  firmly  in  the  ivy.  Level 
with  him  now  was  the  steady  beam  of  the 
lantern  ;  overhead  shone  the  clean  stars, 
looking  down  on  him  as  they  looked  down 
on  the  deck  of  the  lugger,  where  the  barrels 
must  be  ready  for  unlading. 

The  window-opening  widened  outwards 
and  the  lantern  had  been  set  fairly  far  out 
on  the  ledge  so  that,  though  the  Rector 
hung  precariously  from  the  tower  by  one 
hand,  the  other  with  the  keys  in  it  met  the 
glass  fair  and  true. 

There  was  a  crash  of  glass  and  a  reek  of 
oil  as  the  lamp  fell  down  on  to  the  earth. 
Parson's  Eye  had  closed  ! 

Parson  himself  was  safe  back  behind  the 
angle  of  the  tower,  but  round  and  beneath 
him  a  whole  crowd  of  birds  were  now  circling, 
almost  blinding  him  and  deafening  him  to 
everything  but  their  harsh  cries.  It  mad- 
dened him  that  he  could  hear  nothing  else. 
His  whole  being  was  keyed  up  to  ascertain 
whether  the  exciseman  had  returned  to  the 
belfry  ;  if  he  had  not,  there  might  yet  be  a 
chance. 

The  birds  were  settling  again  to  rest,  and 
he  swung  himself  a  little  nearer.  Yes,  there 
was  a  sound  now  within  the  tower.  A  small 
rasping  sound  such  as  a  man  might  make 
with  a  tinder-box,  surely  a  little  thing  to 
mean  all  the  difference  between  life  and 
death. 

The  fellow  had  returned  from  the  stairs 
then,  and  he  had  not  forgotten  that  cursed 
second  lantern.  It  was  like  his  preciseness 
to  have  provided  himself  with  the  means  of 
rekindling  the  flame.  But  he  was  very  slow, 
it  appeared. 

A  sweat  which  was  not  the  result  of  his 
climb  stood  on  the  Rector's  brow.  Parson's 
Eye  had  been  accidentally  extinguished  and 
relighted  before  now,  but  never,  surely, 
after  so  long  an  interval.  Men  living  on  the 
edge  of  peril  would  scent  treachery  and  tack 
about,  even  if  the  light  danced  out  again. 
But  would  they,  would  they  ? 

It  infuriated  him  that  he  could  not  think 
clearly ;  he  could  not  even  feel  assured 
which  of  the  gang  were  there.  Instead,  all 
sorts  of  irrelevant  matters  crowded  upon  his 
brain.  That  miserable  text  of  his,  now  : 
"  The  hireling  fleeth." 

It  was  as  though  someone  outside  himself 
were  repeating  it  to  him,  forcing  him  to 
attend  to  something  he  could  not  understand, 
but  which  certainly  went  further  back  than 
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the  afternoon's  sermon.  He  had  no  desire 
to  drag  it  out  of  forgotten  memories,  but 
his  brain  would  not  let  it  rest. 

All  at  once  he  remembered.  Of  course, 
the  words  had  formed  part  of  the  Gospel  of 
his  ''  priesting."  He  had  hardly  recalled  the 
occasion  since  ;  it  had  been  the  final  rivet- 
ing of  chains  which  galled  none  the  less  that 
they  were  gilded.  But,  hanging  now  between 
earth  and  sky,  the  whole  scene  came  whimsi- 
cally before  him.  He  could  even  hear  the 
gospeller's  voice  with  its  mincing 
academic  twang.  The  door — the  hireling 
— the  shepherd.  Other  words,  too, 
there  had  been  about  a  given 
life — a  life  laid  down 
These  at  least  he 
did  not  apply. 


He  had  disgraced  his  cloth  as  he  had  dis- 
graced his  family,  but  there  was  a  blas- 
phemy from  which  his  seared  soul  could 
yet  shrink. 

Quite  suddenly  the  light  shone  out  again 
from  the  belfry,  and  with  it  the  uncertainty 
cleared  from  his  mind. 

The  second  lantern  was  placed  much  closer 
within  the  window.  To  reach  it  one  must 
fling  oneself  forward  so  that  one  lighted 
with  knees  and  hands  on  the  ledge.  A 
target  which  not  even  a  bungler  could 
miss. 

His  right  hand  went  forward. 

The  crash  of  the  glass  and  the  report  of 
the  pistol  rang  out — together  ;  they  were 
followed  by  the  thud  of  a  heavy  body. 

Parson's  Eye  would  not  open  again. 


**  The  crash  of  the  glass  and  the  report  of  the  pistol  rang  out — together;   they 
were  followed  by  the  thud  of  a  heavy  body," 


**  He  landed  in  a  heap,  crept  some  distance  on  hands 
and  feet,  and  then  began  to  run  at  break-neck  speed." 


THE  DEAD  BEAT 

By  V.  BLASCO  IBANEZ 

One  of  the  last  stories  penned  by  the  brilliant  Author  of  "  The  Four  Horsemen 
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'  ERE  is  the  notice,"  said  Perez, 
laying  down  his  newspaper,  "  of 
the  death  of  a  friend  of  mine. 
I  saw  him  only  once,  but  he  has  been  often 
in  my  thoughts.     A  fine  man,  he  was  ! 

*'  It  was  on  the  night  train  from  Valencia 
to  Madrid  that  we  met.  I  was  in  a  first- 
class  compartment,  and  its  only  other  occu- 
pant got  off  at  Albacete.  I  was  not  sorry 
to  be  alone,  for  I  could  stretch  out  as  much 
as  I  pleased,  and  the  cushions  looked  very 
inviting.  And  so,  confident  that  I  should 
sleep  like  a  log,  I  put  out  the  light,  threw 
my  overcoat  over  me,  and  settled  down  full 
length  with  a  sigh  of  relief  that  there  was 
no  one  there  to  be  bothered  by  my  feet. 

"  The  train  was  crossing  the  great  plains 
of  La  Mancha.     The  engine  was  pulling  at 


top  speed,  and  the  car  groaned  and  jolted 
like  an  old  stage-coach.  The  continual 
lurching  kept  me  swaying  back  and  forth 
on  my  shoulder,  the  suitcase  was  jiggling 
overhead,  the  windows  were  rattling,  and  a 
terrible  screeching  of  steel  came  from  the 
wheels  and  brakes.  But  as  soon  as  I  closed 
my  eyes  I  began  to  succumb  to  the  rhythm 
and  imagine  myself  back  in  childhood,  lulled 
to  sleep  by  the  low  voice  of  my  nurse. 

"  Lost  in  these  foolish  fancies,  I  fell  asleep, 
with  the  steady  noise  in  my  ears  and  the 
train  never  stopping. 

"  Suddenly  a  change  in  the  air  wakened 
me.  A  cold  wind  was  blowing  across  my 
face.  Opening  my  eyes,  I  found  the  com- 
partment still  empty  and  the  door  in  front 
of  me  still  closed.     I  was  just  drowsing  off 
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again  when  I  felt  another  blast  of  chill  night 
air,  and  starting  up  saw  that  the  door  by 
my  head  was  wide  open  and  that  there  was  a 
man  sitting  on  the  floor  with  his  feet  out 
on  the  steps. 

"  I  was  too  startled  to  think  ;  my  brain 
was  only  half  awake.  My  first  sensation 
was  one  of  superstitious  terror.  A  man  sud- 
denly appearing  there,  with  the  train  going 
at  full  speed,  could  be  nothing  less  than  a 
ghost.  Then  I  thought  of  train  robbers, 
hold-ups,  murders,  and  I 
realised  that  I  was  alone, 
without  any  way  of  warn- 
ing even  those  sleeping  on 
the  same  side  of  the  wooden 
partition.  The  man,  of 
course,  was  a  bandit ! 

"  Impelled  by  the  instinct 
of  self-defence,  I  threw 
myself  upon  the  creature, 
pushing  against  him  with 
my  elbows  and  knees  ;  he 
lost  his  balance  but  clung 
to  the  edge  of  the  door 
desperately,  while  I  went 
on  pushing,  trying  to  weaken 
his  grip  and  to  shove  him 
out.  Certainly  I  had  the 
advantage  of  the  situation. 

"  *  For  God's  sake,  leave 
me  alone  !  I  won't  hurt 
you  !  '  he  gasped  so  meekly 
that  I  was  ashamed  of  my 
behaviour  and  obeyed.  He 
sat  down  again,  panting 
and  trembling,  while  I 
turned  on  the  light. 

"  Then  I  saw  what  he 
looked  like.  He  was  a 
peasant,  of  rather  slight 
build,  dressed  in  an  old 
leather  jacket  and  faded 
breeches.  His  black  cap 
was  not  much  darker  than 
his  swarthy  face,  which  set 
off  a  pair  of  huge  staring 
eyes  and  a  broken  set  of 
yellow  teeth. 

"  The  latter  he  was  exposing  in  a  broad 
grin  of  stupid  gratitude,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  was  fumbling  in  his  sash — a  detail 
that  made  me  regret  my  generosity ;  so 
that  while  he  was  still  searching  I  put  my 
hand  to  my  hip  pocket  and  felt  for  my 
revolver.  He  was  not  going  to  catch  me 
unawares  ! 

"  Slowly  the  man  pulled  something  from 
his  sash,  and  I  imitated  him,  drawing  my 


revolver  half-way  out  of  my  pocket.  But 
what  he  produced  was  merely  a  little  scrap 
of  crumpled  paper,  which  he  held  out  to  me 
in  triumph. 

"  *  See,  I've  got  a  ticket.' 

"  I  looked  at  it  and  laughed. 

"  *  But  it's  an  old  one  !  '  I  said.  '  It 
hasn't  been  good  for  years.  And  besides, 
does  that  excuse  you  jumping  on  trains  and 
frightening  people  in  this  way  ?  ' 

"  At  that  he  turned  pale,  as  if  he  were 


actually  afraid  I  would  try  again  to  throw 
him  off ;  but,  nervous  as  I  was,  I  was  begin- 
ning to  feel  sorry  for  the  fellow. 

*'  '  You  might  as  well  come  inside  and 
shut  the  door.' 

"  '  No,  thanks  !  '  he  said  firmly.  '  I  haven't 
the  right  to  ride  in  there  ;  I'll  stay  out  here. 
I  have  no  money  !  ' 

"  And  he  stubbornly  kept  to  his  seat  in 
the  doorway.  I  was  sitting  just  beside  him, 
my  knees  touching  his  shoulders.     The  wind 
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was  coming  in  like  a  hurricane  as  we  sped 
along,  and  across  the  face  of  the  barren 
plain  skimmed  a  little  patch  of  light  from 
the  open  door,  with  our  huddled  shadows 
in  it.  Telegraph  poles  slipped  by  like  yellow 
pencil  strokes  on  the  black  curtain  of  night, 
and  firefly  sparks  kept  flying  back  from  the 
engine. 

"  The    poor    fellow    seemed    restless,    as 
though  he  were  not  used  to  sitting  long 


"  Slowly  the  man  pulled  something  fi'om  his  sash. 


unmolested.     I    offered    him    a    cigar,    and 
after  a  time  we  fell  to  talking. 

"  He  told  me  that  he  had  been  makin'^ 
this  same  trip  every  Saturday.  He  waited 
for  the  train  outside  of  Albacete,  made  a 
running  leap  for  the  steps,  and  then  sneaked 
along  the  plank  until  he  found  a  vacant 
compartment.  Just  before  getting  into  a 
station,  he  would  jump  off  the  train,  and 
then   hop   on   again   after  it   had   started, 


always  trying  to  get  on  a  different  car  so 
as  to  escape  the  notice  of  hard-hearted 
trainmen. 

"  '  But  where  are  you  bound  for  ?  '  I 
asked.  '  And  why  do  you  take  such  a  risk 
every  week  ?  ' 

"  It  seemed  he  wanted  to  spend  Sundays 
with  his  family.  He  and  his  wife  were  too 
poor  to  live  together  ;  she  worked  in  one 
town,  he  in  another.  At  first  he  used  to 
make  the  journey  on  foot, 
walking  all  night  long,  but 
when  he  got  there  he 
would  have  to  lie  down 
exhausted,  too  weak  to 
talk  to  his  wife  or  to  play 
with  the  children.  By 
and  by  he  grew  desper- 
ate, and  found  an  easier 
way  to  get  there.  Just 
seeing  his  children  gave 
him  strength  to  work  hard 
all  the  rest  of  the  week. 
He  had  three  babies  :  the 
youngest  was  not  old 
enough  to  walk  yet,  but 
she  knew  him  and  threw 
out  her  arms  for  a  kiss 
whenever  he  came. 

"  '  But  don't  you  realise 
that  one  of  these  trips 
may  be  your  last  ?  '  I 
asked. 

"  He  smiled  confidently. 
No,  he  was  not  afraid  of 
the  train  as  it  came  rush- 
ing towards  him  like  a 
wild  horse,  puffing  and 
blowing  sparks.  He  had 
plenty  of  nerve  :  one  leap, 
and  there  he  was ;  and  as 
for  getting  off,  well,  he 
might  get  a  hump  now 
and  then,  but  he  managed 
to  keep  clear  of  the  wheels. 
"  His  only  fear  was  the 
passengers.  Of  course,  a 
first-class  car  was  apt  to 
have  empty  compart- 
ments, but  such  narrow  escapes  as  he 
had  had  !  Once  he  got  into  a  place  re- 
served for  ladies  where  there  were  two 
nuns,  and  their  screams  gave  him  such  a 
scare  that  he  dropped  off  and  had  to  go  the 
rest  of  the  way  on  foot. 

''  One  night,  as  he  was  stealthily  opening 
a  door,  someone  knocked  him  over  the  head 
and  pitched  him  off.  He  certainly  thought 
that  was  his  last  trip  ! 
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"As  he  spoke  he  pointed  to  a  huge  scar 
across  his  forehead. 

"  Yes,  he  got  rough  treatment,  but  he 
did  not  complain  ;  he  could  not  blame  people 
for  being  frightened  and  trying  to  defend 
themselves.  He  deserved  all  he  got,  and 
more  ;  but  how  could  he  help  it,  when  he 
had  no  money  and  wanted  to  see  his  chil- 
dren ? 

"  Just  then  the  train  began  to  slow  down, 
as  if  we  were  coming  to  a  station.  He  stood 
up  in  dismay. 

"  *  See  here,'  I  said.  *  There  is  another 
stop  before  we  get  to  your  station  and  I'll 
pay  your  fare  for  you  !  ' 

"'No,  sir,'  he  replied  candidly.  *  The 
guard  would  get  me  going  through  the  gate. 
He  has  never  had  a  good  look  at  me,  and  I 
don't  mean  to  let  him.  But  I  wish  you  a 
pleasant  trip,  sir.  You  are  the  kindest  man 
I've  ever  met !  ' 

"  And  with  that  he  went  down  the  steps 
and  disappeared  along  the  plank.^ 

"  Pretty  soon  we  stopped  at  a  small 
station.  I  was  about  to  have  another  nap, 
when  all  at  once  I  heard  excited  voices  on 
the  platform.  It  was  the  train  crew  and 
the  station  porters  directing  the  Guardia 
Civil  in  hot  pursuit  of  someone. 

"  '  There  he  goes  !  One  of  you  on  the 
other  side,  so  he  can't  get  away  !  .  .  .  Now 
he's  up  on  top  of  the  car  !  .  .  .     Hurry  !  ' 

"  And  in  a  few  seconds  the  roof  above  me 
was  shaking  under  the  heavy  feet  of  the 
frantic  police. 


"  I  leaned  out  of  my  window  just  in  time 
to  see  a  man  hurl  himself  from  the  roof  of 
the  car  ahead.  He  landed  in  a  heap,  crept 
some  distance  on  hands  and  feet,  and  then 
began  to  run  at  break-neck  speed,  soon  lost 
in  the  cover  of  night. 

"  Meanwhile  the  conductor  and  the  others 
were  arguing  and  waving  their  hands 
excitedly. 

"  '  What's  the  matter  ?  '  I  inquired  of  one 
of  them. 

"  '  It's  that  fellow  again  who  is  all  the 
time  stealing  rides,'  he  informed  me.  '  He 
is  the  parasite  of  the  railroad  !  He's  a  dead 
beat,  that's  what  he  is !  But  we'll  get  him 
yet!' 

"  I  never  saw  the  *  dead  beat '  again. 
Often  on  winter  nights  I  have  wondered 
whether  he  were  standing  out  in  the  blind- 
ing snow  or  rain  somewhere,  waiting  for  the 
unfriendly  train  to  come  along,  and  then 
stepping  on  with  all  the  nonchalance  of  a 
soldier  taking  a  trench. 

"  And  here  it  says,"  ended  Perez,  point- 
ing to  his  newspaper,  "  that  a  mangled  body 
has  been  found  on  the  track  near  Albacete; 
It's  he — no  need  of  identification  to  convince 
me.  '  He  that  seeketh  danger  shall  perish 
in  it.'  For  four  long  years  he  must  have 
kept  it  up,  hunted  like  a  wild  animal  every 
time  he  wanted  to  kiss  his  little  ones,  until 
at  last  pitiless  daylight  found  him  lying  on 
the  track,  where  black  night  had  so  often 
seen  him  challenge  death  with  the  coolness 
of  a  hero." 


FEELING  LONELY. 

A     LITTLE  whimper,  next  a  patient  sigh, 
•^^^    And  then  a  sniff  {Oh  dear,  there's  no  reply  !) 
A  little  patter  on  the  landing  floor, 
A  gentle  scratching  at  my  study  door, 
Another  pause,  and  then — **  Well,  who  is  that  ?  " 
The  door  swings  open,  there  upon  the  mat 
He  stands  expectant — '*  Please  it's  only  me. 
There's  nobody  downstairs  ;    I  thought  I'd  see 
If  you  were  lonely  too.     Please,  may  I  stay? 
I  promise  you  I  won't  be  in  the  way." 
Then  at  your  feet  contentedly  he  lies, 
A  world's  devotion  in  two  doggy  eyes. 

J.  WALKER. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT 
HOLLYWOOD 

®      By  HAROLD  J.   SHEPSTONE.     ® 


I  RECENTLY  spent  several  weeks  in  Los 
Angeles,  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
occupied    in    studying    conditions    at 
Hollywood. 

With  its  beautiful  sunny  climate  and 
unique  setting  among  the  mountains,  the 
film  capital  fascinated  me  as  she  does  all 
visitors.  She  has  an  atmosphere  of  her 
own,  and  is  inclined  to  be  a  little  aloof  and 
independent,  though  hospitality  itself  to  the 


stranger  within  her  gates.  She  is  first  and 
foremost  a  city  of  beautiful  homes,  of  stately 
public  buildings,  fine  schools  and  churches, 
ornate  cinemas  and  novel  outdoor  places 
of  entertainment. 

How  Hollywood  derived  its  name  and 
how  the  *'  movies  "  came  and  in  a  twinkling 
as  it  were  transformed  a  quiet,  ranching 
community  into  a  world-renowned  centre, 
is  a  romance- in  itself.     The  film  city  lies  in 
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the  crook  of  a  mountain  elbow  formed  by 
the  Santa  Monica  range,  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  valleys  in  all  California.  Thus 
we  have  a  city  rising  from  the  level  plains 
up  the  steep  sides  of  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains— a  most  picturesque  setting.  On  these 
hills,  the  slopes  of  which  are  scored  with 
paved  avenues  lined  with  palm  and  pepper 
trees,  are  the  palatial  residences  of  the 
film  stars  and  of  the  wealthy  business  men 
of  Los  Angeles,  and  along  its  spacious  boule- 
vards, served  by  electric  trams  and  'buses, 
are  the  great  studios,  banks,  business  houses, 


a  site  which  to-day  could  hardly  be  bought 
for  love  or  money.  Cahuenga  was  the  name 
suggested  by  her  family,  but  Mrs.  Wilcox 
insisted  upon  Hollywood.  She  had  recently 
returned  from  a  visit  to  the  Middle  States, 
where  one  of  her  friends  had  spoken  of  their 
country  home  as  Hollywood.  The  name 
pleased  Mrs.  Wilcox,  and  she  remembered 
that  the  Indians  and  passers-by  in  the  valley 
invariably  referred  to  the  cross  in  the  pass 
that  leads  over  the  mountains  into  Holly- 
wood, and  which  the  Spanish  missionaries 
had  erected  and  where  Mass  was  said,  as  the 
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Built  at  a  cost  of  £600,000,  and  one  of  the  most  ornate  in  the  world. 


hotels,  theatres,  restaurants  and  shops. 
It  was  a  lady,  Mrs.  Wilcox,  the  wife  of  a 
rancher,  who  gave  Hollywood  its  name.  She 
and  her  husband  moved  into  the  valley 
some  forty-six  years  ago,  secured  a  tract  of 
land,  and  began  the  cultivation  of  apricots 
and  figs.  At  that  time  the  place  was  known 
as  the  Valley  of  the  Cahuengas,  after  a  tribe 
of  Indians,  who  sojourned  in  the  mountains. 
Mrs.  Wilcox  was  asked  what  name  should 
be  given  to  their  unpretentious  little  ranch 
of  160  acres,  which  centred  on  what  is  now 
Hollywood  Boulevard  and  Cahuenga  Avenite, 


Holy  Wood  of  the  Cross.  Thus  Hollywood 
acquired  its  name,  familiar  now  throughout 
the  world,  from  Peru  to  Pekin,  and  from 
Alaska  to  the  Antarctic. 

Mr.  Wilcox's  success  as  a  rancher  brought 
others  into  the  valley  and  by  1903  the  com- 
munity numbered  some  700,  devoting  their 
energies  principally  to  the  raising  of  citrus 
fruits.  They  were  proud  of  their  achieve- 
ment, and  applied  for  and  obtained  a  charter 
whereby  Hollywood  became  an  independent 
city,  with  its  own  mayor  and  councillors. 
It  continued  to  be  a  community  of  farms, 
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orchards  and  flower-gardens  down  to  1910. 
At  that  time  the  place  had  a  population  of 
about  10,000  and  was  proud  of  its  few  miles 
of  rough  roads  and  its  little  stores.  Then 
its  citizens  voted  for  annexation  to  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles,  as  the  little  community  of 
ranchers  and  farmers  did  not  regard  them- 
selves as  strong  enough  financially  to  under- 
take to  provide  the  growing  population  with 
an  efficient  water-supply. 

If  those  citizen-farmers  could  have  fore- 
seen the  boom  that  was  shortly  to  come  to 
their  little  town,  they  would  certainly  have 


on  "  shooting."  As  a  protest  against  what 
they  regarded  as  a  foolish  and  irritating 
technicality  the  operators  began  to  migrate 
westward,  among  them  being  Mr.  Al  Christie, 
a  keen  Scotsman,  of  the  then  Nestor  Film 
Company. 

He  and  his  company  came  to  Los  Angeles 
to  locate  a  likely  site  for  a  studio.  He  left 
New  Jersey  with  a  modest  capital  of  £100, 
which  had  dwindled  to  £10  by  the  time  he 
reached  the  Pacific  Coast.  On  arrival,  he 
was  taken  round  by  a  real  estate  agent,  who 
pointed  out  locations  at  Clendate  and  Eden- 
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acted  differently.  The  following  year,  1911, 
saw  the  first  motion  picture  studio  housed 
in  Hollywood.  Others  followed,  and  it  was 
soon  apparent  that  an  important  and  valu- 
able new  industry  had  been  inaugurated. 

How  the  film  industry  came  to  Hollywood 
is  another  interesting  story.  Films  were  at 
that  time  being  made  around  New  York 
and  in  New  Jersey  by  various  companies, 
A  powerful  patent  concern  declared  that  the 
cameras  used  were  controlled  by  them,  with 
the  result  that  operators  were  continually 
being  held  up  and  their  machines  critically 
overhauled,  and  invariably  a  special  fee  was 
demanded  before  they  were  permitted  to  go 


dale,  both  prosperous  suburbs  of  Los  Angeles 
to-day.  He  also  visited  Long  Beach  and 
Santa  Monica,  but  found  no  site  suitable. 
Returning  one  day  from  the  Cahuenga 
Valley,  Mr.  Christie  noticed  a  boarded-up 
inn,  the  Blondeau  Tavern,  owned  by  a  brew- 
ing company.  This  he  rented  at  £5  a 
month,  and  here  the  pioneers  found  a  studio 
home.  The  stables  were  converted  into 
dressing-rooms  for  the  actors,  the  old  bar 
became  a  carpenter's  shop,  and  a  little  space 
which  was  nominally  a  garden  was  trans- 
formed into  a  stage  about  forty  feet  square. 
Mr.  Christie  was  allowed  the  not  very 
princely  sum  of  £220  a  month,  for  which  he 
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was  expected  to  turn  out  three  films  a  week. 
The  Christie  Film  Company  still  own  the 
site.  It  has  been  considerably  extended, 
and  covers  to-day  the  width  of  a  whole 
city  block.  Last  year  a  tablet  was  placed 
in  the  corner  wall  calling  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  this  is  the  spot  where  films  were 
first  made  in  Hollywood,  on  October  27th, 
1911. 

A  visit  to  the  various  studios  is  of  great 
interest.  They  cover  an  immense  area,  and 
some  of  the  more  important  maintain 
ranches  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  The 
Lasky  studio,  where  the  Paramount  pictures 
are  made,  covers  26 
acres,  and  gives  employ- 
ment to  1,200  skilled 
workers,  not  including 
the  actors  and  actresses 
who  figure  in  the  films. 
Over  200  are  employed 
in  tlie  carpenter's  shop 
alone,  probably  the  most 
important  department  in 
all  studios.  There  are 
ten  stages,  immense 
covered  buildings,  150 
feet  wide  and  300  to  400 
feet,  in  depth,  where  as 
many  as  fifty  '*  sets  "  can 
be  set  up  and  w^orked  at 
the  same  time.  In  the 
grounds  I  saw  a  wonder- 
ful and  really  artistic  re- 
presentation of  a  part  of 
Venice,  with  real  water 
canals,  gondolas  and 
Venetian      houses      and 


dwellings.  Close  by  was  a 
street  scene  in  Chicago, 
and  near  this  again  a 
typical  English  village. 

Over  the  entrances  to 
all  the  studios  one  reads 
the  sign:  "Strictly 
Private.  No  Passes 
Allowed."  You  know  that 
pictures  are  being  taken 
behind  those  walls,  but, 
whoever  you  are,  you  must 
wait  until  they  are  "  re- 
leased "  before  you  can 
see  them.  The  many 
people  who  come  to  Holly- 
wood to  see  how  the  pic- 
tures are  made  only  meet 
with  disappointment.  The 
promoters  are  stern  busi- 
ness men  and  do  not  wish 
to  be  disturbed  in  their  work.  The  Chamber 
of  Commerce  endeavour  to  meet  the  difficulty 
by  showing  a  special  film  every  morning, 
depicting  the  rapid  grow^th  of  Hollywood, 
followed  by  scenes  showing  how  films  are 
made. 

Apart  from  the  exterior  of  the  studios, 
the  only  evidence  of  the  film  business  one 
sees  is  the  occasional  presence  on  a  side- 
walk of  a  group  of  people  with  a  carefully- 
arranged  background,  and  possibly  a  cos- 
tumed girl,  a  man  turning  the  crank  of  a 
camera  in  her  direction,  while  another  man 
makes  the  girl  do   something  foolish   over 
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and  over  again.  Scenes  like  this  attract 
little  attention.  Indeed,  the  percentage  of 
the  population  of  Hollywood  actually  en- 
gaged in  the  film  industry  is  relatively  small, 
though  the  nineteen  studios  and  250  pro- 
ducing companies  which  are  centred  here 
are  responsible  for  86  per  cent  of  the  world's 


world  the  sheer  joy  and  pathos  of  Chaplin  ; 
the  ingenuity  and  good  humour  of  Harold 
Lloyd  ;  the  calm  beauty  of  Lilian  Gish  ; 
the  exuberance  and  agility  of  Fairbanks, 
and  the  brilliant  insolence  of  Clara  Bow,  be 
able  to  maintain  its  lead  ?  It  is  an  interest- 
ing question,  which  at  the  moment  is  exer- 
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productions.  All  told,  the  capital  invested  in 
the  film  industry  is  close  upon  £200,000,000. 
Its  importance  may  be  gauged  when  it  is 
stated  that  it  is  the  fourth  largest  industry 
in  the  United  States,  and  unique  ip  that  it 
is  centred  in  one  spot. 

Will    Hollywood,    which    has    given    the 


cising  the  thoughts  of    many  of    our    film 
experts,  both  British  and  American. 

It  was  not  the  lure  of  sunlight  alone  that 
attracted  the  film  makers  to  California. 
It  surprised  me  to  find  Avhole  street'  scenes 
being  filmed  under  cover  by  artificial  light 
in  a  spot  where  the  sun  shines  for  345  days 
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out  of  the  365.  The  directors  of  the  big 
studios  readily  admitted  that  a  high  per- 
centage of  the  filming  at  Hollywood  could, 
with  modern  lighting  methods,  be  done 
equally  well  in  London,  or  anywhere  else 
for  that  matter.  Often  between  sixty  and 
seventy  per  cent  of  a  film  which  one  would 
have  expected  to  be  portrayed  in  the  open 
air  will  be  taken  by  artificial  light. 

This  seems  to  be  wasteful,  and 
indeed  the  financial  waste  that 
goes  on  at  Hollywood  is  enormous. 
Not  too  soon  the  financiers  who 
back  the  productions  are  calling  a 
halt.  Big  scenes  are  constructed 
and  never  used.  Stars,  directors 
and  scenarists  will  be  snapped  up  at 
princely  salaries  and  kept  idle  for 
months,  merely  to  prevent  a  rival 
concern  from  securing  their  ser- 
vices. Recently,  after  £45,000  had 
been  spent  on  a  certain  film,  it 
was  scrapped  as  hopeless  ;  then  a 
new  director  and  a  new  leading 
man  were  engaged  and  a  new 
scenario  was  prepared.  The  film 
was  then  remade  at  a  cost  of 
£25,000,  the  sum  for  which  it 
could  have  been  made  in  the  first 
instance.  Hollywood  has  been  too 
fond  of  boasting  that  it  takes  a 
year  to  make  a  good  picture  and 
costs  a  round  million  dollars, 
whereas  often  the  production  could 
be  done  in  half  the  time  and  at  a 
quarter  of  the  cost. 

The  chief  complaint  against 
Hollywood  is  that  it  so  often  in- 
sists on  spoiling  a  good  story  by 
the  introduction  of  scenes  and  inci- 
dents that  are  irrelevant.  The 
pictorial  presentation  of  many  a 
good  novel  is  absolutely  ruined  by 
the  introduction  of  sensational 
items  that  have  no  bearing  what- 
ever upon  it.  The  big  producers, 
with  an  eye  on  the  box  office, 
argue  that  it  is  necessary  to  make 
your  story  "  attractive,"  but  it  is  possible 
to  be  attractive  without  being  in  the  least 
sensational. 

The  stranger  cannot  wander  about  Holly- 
wood, visiting  its  studios  and  chatting  with 
their  directors,  without  discovering  that 
behind  all  the  glamour  and  prosperity  of  the 
city  there  is  tragedy — the  problem  of  the 
ever-growing  army  of  unemployed  who  have 
been  attracted  by  the  pictures.  There  are 
30,000  of  them,  many  talented  and  gifted, 


including  a  good  number  from  the  British 
Isles.  There  are  officers  of  high  rank,  bear- 
ing names  that  could  be  conjured  with 
during  the  years  1914-1918.  All  they  can 
hope  for  now  is  "crowd"  work  at  thirty 
shillings  a  day,  and  sometimes  little  of  that. 
Thousands  of  these  "  extras  "  are  living  on 
the  border-line  of  starvation.  If  I  were 
seeking  a  job  in   Hollywood  to-morrow   I 


A    STUDIO        SET 


AS   VIEWED   BY   AN   ELECTRIC-LIGHT   OPERATOK 
UP   IN   THE   RAFTERS. 


would  try  to  develop  some  physical  dis- 
ability or  train  some  rare  pet  to  do  unheard- 
of  tricks.  At  a  friend's  house  in  Hollywood 
I  met  a  young  man  wearing  a  fine  black 
beard,  and  when  I  expressed  surprise  he 
said  he  had  "  grown  it  for  the  pictures." 
A  bald-headed  man,  a  man  who  limps,  or 
has  some  other  deformity,  or  who  has  a 
clever  cat  or  a  parrot,  is  more  likely  to  secure 
an  engagement  than  the  most  talented  actor 
or  actress, 


A   DRY-LAND   SHIP. 

A  dummy  skip  has  many  advantages  from  the  film-'producing  'point  of  view  over  the  real  thing. 
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Hollywood's  ornate  picture  palaces  are 
certainly  unique.  There  is  the  Egyptian 
Theatre,  built  in  the  form  of  an  Egyptian 
temple  and  approached  through  a  spacious 
courtyard  lined  with  columns  and  obelisks. 
The  latest  picture  palace  is  Mr.  Sid.  Grau- 
mann's  Chinese  Theatre,  upon  which  £600,000 
was  expended.  The  exterior  has  towering 
minarets  of  burnished  copper,  while  the 
ornate  and  overwhelming  splendour  of  the 
East  is  exploited  to  the  full  inside.  The 
period  is  that  of  the  Hsai  dynasty,  long 
before  the  days  of  Solomon,  distinguished 
for  its  massive  columns  and  painted  ceilings, 
employing  columnar  corridors  to  achieve  the 
effect  of  spaciousness.  Gilt-scaled  dragons 
writhe  and  twist  against  a  background 
whose  dominant  tone  is  red,  ranging  from 
crimson  to  coral.  All  the  colours  and  devices 
of  heraldry  are  utilised,  and  the  gold  lan- 
terns set  athw^art  the  huge  stage  are  wonders 
of  metalcraf t.  Even  the  programme  attend- 
ants are  dressed  as  Chinese  maidens.  Here 
I  witnessed  the  much-discussed  film,  "  The 
King  of  Kings."  The  presentation  of  the 
life  of  our  Lord  was  preceded  by  high-class 
musical  items,  prayer  scenes  at  the  Temple 
in  Jerusalem  and  several  Biblical  tableaux. 
During  the  run  of  the  picture  a  hidden  choir 
rendered  sacred  songs  and  hymns.  The 
quaint  Eastern  theatre  and  the  accompany- 
ing items  certainly  served  to  create  an 
"  atmosphere  "  for  the  story. 

In  an  out-door  theatre  I  witnessed  "  The 
Pilgrimage  Play,"  which  is  presented  at 
Hollywood  every  summer.     The  mountain 


setting  where  this  drama  of  the  life  of  the 
Man  of  Sorrows  is  enacted  is  a  natural 
replica  of  the  hills  of  Judea,  and  the  acting 
is  most  reverently  done.  A  stone's  throw 
away  is  the  famous  Hollywood  Bowl,  a  vast 
amphitheatre  in  the  hills,  capable  of  seating 
20,000  spectators,  where  high-class  musical 
concerts  and  symphonies  are  given  nightly 
during  the  summer  months.  Here,  too, 
every  Easter  a  religious  service  is  held,  when 
all  denominations  are  represented. 

Such  is  Hollywood  to-day ;  but  you  can- 
not go  among  her  people  without  soon  learn- 
ing how  deeply  they  deplore  the  fact  that 
their  city  has  received  so  bad  a  name  and  a 
reputation  it  does  not  deserve.  I  mentioned 
the  matter  to  Mr.  W.  L.  Spellman,  the  assis- 
tant chief  of  the  Los  Angeles  police  depart- 
ment. Not  only  did  he  assure  me  that 
Hollywood  was  as  law-abiding  as  any  other 
community,  but  the  records  show  that  so 
far  as  legal  and  criminal  offences  are  con- 
cerned Hollywood  is  one  of  the  most  law- 
abiding  cities  in  the  whole  of  Western 
America. 

True,  there  have  been  lapses  among  cer- 
tain types  in  the  film  concerns,  but  Holly- 
wood feels  that  the  place  as  a  whole  should 
not  be  judged  by  these.  The  idea  that  film 
actors  and  actresses  lead  hectic  and  deplor- 
able lives  does  not  bear  investigation. 
Apart  from  the  assurance  by  the  police,  I 
found  that  ministers  of  the  churches  were 
emphatic  in  denunciation  of  the  stigma  that 
has  come  to  be  associated  with  the  centre  of 
the  film  industry. 
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ALTERED   TOWN. 

BY  A.   NEWEERRY  CHOYCE. 

••  TS  it  not  different  ?  "  you  say. 

How  wide  a  difference,  ah  me ! 
I  would  it  were  another  way 
We  walked  .  .  .  far  from  this  masonry. 
For  these  are  alien  towers  that  rise, 
These  clever  walls,  usurpers  all ; 
They  cannot  cheat  my  inner  eyes 
Of  dwellings  that  were  sweet  and  small. 
Of  doors  that  felt  my  friendly  hands 
Unfasten  them  ;    still  gave  me  grace 
Returned  from  far-off  aching  lands, 
To  look  upon  a  longed-for  face. 
Of  windows  where  the  stars  streamed  in 
With  a  bright  gush  of  golden  light 
When  eaves  were  hushed  upon  the  din 
Of  drowsy  birdlings  at  the  night. 
**  Have  they  not  builded  well  ?  *'  you  ask. 
**  Have  they  not  wrought  a  lovely  change  ? 
You  will  agree  they  had  a  task.  .  .  .** 
But  if  I  told  you  all,  ah  strange  ! 
The  heart  shall  never  measure  so. 
And  in  this  proud  upbuilded  town, 
Although  you  would  not  ever  know, 
The  loveliness  has  been  torn  down  1 
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Car  &  ^untryside 

xn^s  to  SQQ  when  Motoring 


Though  80  much  is  being  done  to  spoil  our  lovely  countryside,  there  are  still  innumerable  objects  and 
places  of  interest  within  easy  reach  of  every  great  city.  The  following  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles 
designed  to  suggest  new  trains  of  thought  and  experience  to  motorists  and  others  whs  are  willing  occa" 
sionally  to  forsake  the  familiar  and  often  monotonous  main  and  arterial  roais  in  fa /our  of  the  oyways. 


SUSSEX    WINDMILLS 

®      By  MARY  CRANFIELD      a 
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FEW  stretches  of  country  hold  so  much 
of  varied  interest  as  the  South 
Downs.  Old  churches  and  castles, 
Koman  camps  and  villas,  widespread  views 
and  little  thatched  and  timbered  villages 
nestling  in  sunny,  sheltered  hollows,  all  are 
to  be  found  for  little  seeking  within  the 
course  of  an  out  and  home  run  from  London 
of  anything  from  a  hundred  to  two  hundred 
miles,  or  at  the  cost  of  an  omnibus  or  chara- 
banc ride  from  places  like  Brighton,  East- 
bourne and  Hastings. 

In  the  matter  of  roads  the  motorist  can 
suit  his  tastes.  If  speed  and  ease  of  going 
are  his  objects,  there  are  new  wide  highways 
with  so  perfect  a  surface  that  the  worst 
sprung  car  will  hardly  produce  a  bump  or 
shake.  Such  are  some  of  the  many  roads 
that  converge  on  Brighton.  But  there  are 
also  many  miles  of  country  lanes,  quite 
sufficiently  well  made  for  comfort,  though 
too  narrow  and  winding  to  attract  the  crowd. 


On  such  roads  one  can  run  at  leisure  for 
mile  after  mile  with  little  chance  of  meeting 
anything  more  formidable  than  a  farm  cart. 
It  is  worth  the  risk  of  having  to  back  to  find 
a  passing  place  to  have  the  countryside  so 
completely  to  oneself. 

But  whether  one  goes  by  lane  or  broad 
highway,  certain  landmarks  every  now  and 
then  arrest  the  eye,  seeming  to  belong  natur- 
ally to  the  open,  wind-swept  spaces  of  the 
Dowms.  The  old  English  windmills  are 
worth  more  than  the  passing  glance  they 
usually  receive,  and  probably  our  own  gener- 
ation is  the  last  that  will  be  familiar  with 
them  as  features  in  the  landscape.  For  they 
are  fast  disappearing ;  every  year  their 
ranks  are  thinned,  and  the  veterans  that 
survive  the  winter's  gales  grow  more  and 
more  decrepit. 

It  is  a  loss  that  will  never  be  replaced, 
for  the  days  are  past  when  beauty  and  use- 
fulness went  hand  in  hand.     No  thought 
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that  was  not  strictly  practical  ever  entered 
into  the  design  of  a  windmill,  yet  no  artist 
could  have  invented  anything  more  beauti- 
ful. Perched  on  some  wind-swept  hill,  with 
the  great  sails  cutting  across  the  sky  and  the 
clouds  racing  behind  them,  every  practical 
necessity  became  part  of  the  mill's  beauty. 

But  the  windmill's  day  is  done  ;  not  even 
the  free  power  of  the  wind  can  compete  with 
the  steam-roller  mills  of  modern  days,  and 
in  all  Sussex  there  are  only  two  or  three  that 
are  still  alive.  The  tall  white  mill  on 
Chailey  Common  w^as  kept  in  perfect  order, 
and  occasionally  the  sails  turned  and  did 
their  old  work  even  so  recently  as  January 
of  this  year,  when  a  strong  gale  proved  too 
much  for  it.  Birdham  Mill,  with  its  black 
turret  and  white  canvas-covered  sails,  still 
grinds  much  of  the  corn  grown  in  that  strange 
flat  country  between  Chichester  and  the 
sea  ;  not  far  from  the  Downs,  but  having 
nothing  in  common  with  them  but  the  wind 
which  sweeps  over  both  alike.  Baker's 
Mill,  near  Barn  ham,  is  another  of  the  very 
few  in  England  in  full  work  to-day.  It  is 
strange,  after  visiting  many  derelict  mills, 
to  see  here  all  the  signs  of  constant  work. 

To  the  casual  passer-by  one  windmill  is 
much  like  another,  but  in  fact  they  have 
their  own  distinctive  architecture,  and  the 
approximate  age  of  ally  of  them  is  as  easy 
to  read  as  that  of  a  Norman  or  an  Early 
English  church.  Two  hundred  years  seems 
to  be  about  the  limit  for  any  now  standing. 
The  wooden  construction  and  the  constant 
danger  of  fire,  if  ever  the  flow*  of  grain 
between  the  grinding  stones  failed,  probably 


ASIIURST   MILL. 


THE   POST   OF   RINGMER  MILL,    NEAR   LEWES. 

Tilt  mill  itself,  which  was  worked  during  the  IVar,  was  blown  clean  oJJ  iia  pod  a 
year  or  two  ago. 


The  oldest  windmills  are  those  of  the   '' jmd  and  .sockcf '' 

type,  in  which  the  whole  mill  was  turned  by  hand  according 

to  the  wind  by  means  of  a  timber  "  totV." 

accounted  for  the  destruction  of  most.  It 
is  much  if  for  two  hundred  years  a  mill  has 
never  once  suffered  a  few  minutes'  neglect 
on  the  part  of  any  of  its  successive  millers  : 
its  survival  demanded  nothing  less. 

It  is  by  the  arrangements  made  to  suit 
the  changing  wind  that  the  date  is  easily 
told.  First  in  order  came  the  "  post  and 
socket  "  type,  in  which  the  whole  mill  was 
hung  on  a  fixed  central  post  and  entirely 
turned  by  hand  by  means 
-  ,  -;  of  a  massive  timber  "tail." 
^ '  \  .  ,  ;  4  Ashurst  Mill  shows  this 
,  ;  arrangement  most  clearly, 

for  here  no  round  house 
has  been  built  beneath,  but 
the  space  is  left  open. 
The  poor  old  mill  leans 
forlornly  on  its  post;  on 
a  windy  day  one  hesitates 
to  go  too  near,  and  yet 
Ashurst  has  managed  to 
outlive  gales  which  have 
proved  fatal  to  some  of  its 
far  less  weather-beaten 
brothers. 

Ringmer  Mill,  a  few  miles 
from  Lewes,  which  was  in 
good  enough  repair  to  be 
set  to  work  during  the 
War,  was  blown  clean  off 
its  post  by  a  storm  a  year 
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HEN  FIELD    MILL,    WHICH   HAS    LOST    ONE    OF   ITS    SWEEPS. 


or  two  ago,  and  now  only  the  post  remains 
on  the  hill-top,  gaunt  and  bare  against  the 
sky,  a  landmark  for  miles  round.  One  im- 
expected  result  of  this  war  work  was  an  ex- 
citing spy  hunt  by  night  over  the  Downs. 
Signalling  had  been  clearly  seen — regular 
flashes  of  a  powerful  light.  When  at  last 
the  elusive  light  was  located  it  was  found 
to  shine  from  a  window  in  the  side  of  the 
old  mill,  past  which  the  sails  travelled  as 
they  turned,  obscuring  and  showing  the 
light  as  regularly  as  the  mechanism  of  a 
lighthouse. 


At  that  time  every  mill  in  the  country 
that  was  capable  of  work  was  started  grind- 
ing. It  must  have  been  an  anxious  moment 
when  sails  and  wheels  which  had  long  stood 
idle  and  uncared  for  began,  with  many 
creaks  and  groans,  to  turn  once  more.  But 
the  new  life  brought  to  the  old  mills  by  the 
War  did  not  last.  As  soon  as  the  pressing 
need  was  over  the  sails  again  stood  idle,  and 
every  year  the  derelicts  grow  less  and  less 
able  to  withstand  the  winds  which  once  set 
them  turning  so  merrily, 

Eingmer  is  not  the  only  Sussex  windmill 


UALNAKER   MILL,    NEAR   GOODWOOD,    ABOVE    THE    ROMAN    STANE   STREET. 
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HIGH    SALYINGTON   MILL. 

The  first  windmill  in  England  to  be  insured  against  fire. 

the  remains  of  which  might  well  puzzle  the 
passer-by.  In  a  field  near  the  road  at 
Billingshurst  stands  a  roofless  octagonal 
stone  building  which  looks  as  if  it  had  more 
in  common  with  some  ruined  castle  than 
with  a  windmill.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  stone 
base  of  a  mill  which  was  blown  down  in 
1906.  Over  the  doorway  the  date  1825  can 
still  be  read.  A  little  house  in  Pipe's  Pas- 
sage, Lewes,  known  as  the  Pound  House, 
has  a  similar  history.  It  is  really  octagonal, 
not  round,  and,  like  the  building  at  Billings- 
hurst, was  originally  the  base  of  a  wind- 
mill. A  tablet  in  the  wall  recalls  its  past : 
"  Erected  as  a  windmill  1802 — removed  to 
Pace  Hill  about  1835.^' 

On  Halnaker  Hill,  above  the  Chichester- 
Petworth  road,  just  where  the  present  road 
first  parts  company  with  the  old  Poman 
Stane  Street,  stand  the  remains  of  Halnaker 
Mill,  a  round  tower  faced  with  red  weather 
tiles  of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne.  It  is  well 
worth  leaving  the  car  in  the  road  and  climb- 
ing the  hill  by  rough  sheep-tracks  for  the 
view  from  the  old  mill.  To  the  west  is 
Goodwood  Park,  and  the  racecourse  with 
the  woods  and  hills  around  it — more  than 
one  Poman  camp  and  burial-ground  are  in 
sight  if  we  know  where  to  look  for  them. 
On  the  other  side,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  we 
have  climbed,  runs  Stane  Street,  straight  as 
an  arrow  towards  the  Roman  villa  at  Bignor. 
From  Chichester  our  road  has  followed  it 


faithfully,  but  just  here  it  swerves  aside, 
returning  and  joining  the  Poman  road  again 
for  a  few  hundred  yards  before  finally  leav- 
ing it  near  a  farm  with  the  unexpected  name 
of  Seabeach. 

Ashurst  Mill,  in  spite  of  its  age  and  infir- 
mities, has  preserved  the  outward  signs  of 
a  windmill,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said 
for  Halnaker,  but  its  tail  and  ladder  are  so 
firmly  bedded  in  the  ground  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  think  of  them  as  movable  ;  but  at 
Henfield,  a  few  miles  away,  the  problem  is 
solved.  The  hunting  of  windmills  in  Sussex 
is  well  rewarded,  if  only  by  the  beauty  of 
the  country  through  which  one  goes  to  find 
them,  and  the  road  from  Ashurst  to  Henfield 
is  one  of  the  loveliest.  Pight  underneath 
the  Downs  it  runs  ;  to  Steyning  first,  with 
its  picturesque  streets  and  huge  Norman 
church  perched  on  the  side  of  a  hill ;  on 
through  Bramber,  with  its  caslle  and  its 
black    and    white    timbered    cottages    and 


SHIKKMAKK  MILL,      N   TIIF  B    LDERS  OF  SURREY  AND  SUSSEX. 


Onlj/  the  top  storey  is  turned,  but  this  has  still  to  be  done  by 
hand. 

thatched  roofs  ;  bringing  us  at  last  on  to 
Henfield  Common,  with  the  mill  away  on 
the  right,  looking  strangely  dwarfed  by  the 
loss  of  its  fourth  sail.  ''^ 

But  what  Henfield  Mill  has  not  lost,  as 
have  nearly  all  its  contemporaries,  is  the 
means  by  which  the  heavy  tail  was  moved. 
Here  both  tail  and  ladder  still  keep  the 
wheels  on  which  they  were  pushed  round, 
and  two  upstanding  wooden  horns  offer  a 
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firm  hold  on  the  tail.  The  old  mill  builders 
were  no  mean  engineers.  It  was  not  an 
easy  task  to  balance  the  whole  weight  of 
the  mill,  with  its  sweeps  and  wheels  and 
millstones,  so  perfectly  on  its  central  post 
that  one  man  had  strength  enough  to  move 
it.  The  last  miller  of  High  Salvington,  just 
outside  Worthing,  tells  how  his  small  son 
of  twelve  used  to  lean  his  back  against  the 
tail  and  turn  the  mill  single-handed  ! 

As  early  as  the  sixteenth  century  the 
Dutch  had  invented  the  "  smock "  mill, 
with  '*  versatile  roof,"  as  it  is  described  by 
old  writers,  in  which  only  the  top  storey  to 
which  the  sails  were  fixed  needed  to  be 
turned,  but  until  well  on  in  the  eighteenth 
century  England  stuck  to  the  old  "  post  and 
socket  "  type.  Shiremark  Mill,  near  Kings- 
fold,  on  the  border-line  between  Surrey  and 
Sussex,  and  the  great  black  mill  of  Rotting- 
dean,  on  the  cliff  road  between  Brighton 
and  Newhaven,   are  fine  examples  of  this 


CHAILEY   MILL   AS    IT   STOOD    UNTIL   A    FEW   MONTHS   AGO. 

The  fantail  by  which  the  sails  of  such  a  mill  are  automatically 

lamed  to  meet  the  wind  was  invented  in  1750  by  Andrew 

Meikle. 


date,  when  tlie  cupola  was  turned  by  hand 
by  means  of  hanging  chains. 

Probably  few  of  the  windmills  near  the 
sea  have  been  innocent  of  a  share  in  the 
doings  of  "  the  Gentlemen "  in  the  old 
smuggling  days — the  facilities  they  offered 
for  hiding  contraband  were  too  valuable  to 
be  wasted.     Rottirigdean  certainly  made  the 


THE   BLACK    MILL   OF   ROTTINGDEAN. 

Once  a  famous  haunt  of  smugglers.     Ati  example  of  the 
"  smock  "  inill,  with  the  cupola  turned  by  hand. 


most  of  its  opportunities  under  its  famous 
smuggling  miller,  Lot  Elphick,  who,  besides 
his  mill,  owned  more  than  one  ship  employed 
entirely  in  "  the  Fair  Trade."  The  story  of 
Elphick  and  his  foreman,  Aylward,  is  told 
by  Mr.  Thurston  Hopkins  in  his  Old  English 
Mills  and  Inns.  Aylward  was  his  master's 
right  hand  man  in  all  his  business,  lawful 
and  otherwise,  and  it  was  Aylward  who 
devised  a  system  of  signals  by  which  the 
position  of  the  mill's  sails  kept  the  ships 
at  sea  informed  of  the  whereabouts  of  the 
coastguards. 

On  one  occasion,  when  the  mill  itself  was 
raided  and  a  fine  store  of  smuggled  goods 
discovered  beneath  the  corn  sacks,  the 
miller,  who  was  away  visiting  a  neighbour- 
ing parson  and  advising  him  about  the  hang- 
ing of  his  bells,  saw  from  the  church  tower 
the  sails  of  his  mill  set  at  the  point  which 
told  that  all  had  been  discovered.  There 
was,  however,  yet  time  to  save  himself  from 
hanging,  and,  by  his  friend's  advice,  he  paid 
a  hasty  visit  to  the  Commissioner  in  the 
nearest  town  to  complain  of  the  use  made 
of  his  mill  without  his  knowledge  by 
certain  lawless  men,  and  of  his  distress 
of  mind  at  the  discovery.  The  ruse  suc- 
ceeded, and  when  Aylward  was  brought 
in  as  a  prisoner  he  and  his  captors  found 
the  millei*,    the    parson  and  the   Commis- 
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sioner  sitting  round  a 
table  in  all  good  fellow- 
ship. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
if  Brighton  carries  out  her 
plan    to    extend    her    sea 
front   as   far   as    Rotting- 
dean    and    engulf   it,    the 
old  mill    at  least  may  be 
spared.      The  type  repre- 
sented    by     Rottingdean 
and  Shiremark  was  short- 
lived in    England,   for  in 
1750    Andrew    Meikle,    a 
Scotch  farmer,  solved  the 
problem     of     the    wind's 
changes  once  and  for  all. 
He  fixed  a  small   fantail, 
or   "  flyer,"    at  the   back 
of  the  cupola,  at  right  angles  to  the  sails, 
by  which  the  wind  did  its  own  work  and 
automatically  turned  the  sweeps  according 
to  its  ow^n  direction.     The  invention  was  at 
once  adopted,  so  that  the  mere  absence  of  a 
fantail   is   enough   to    date   a   windmill   as 
earlier  than  1750. 

The  records  of  English  mills  go  far  back  in 
history.  In  1190,  at  Haberdon,  in  Suffolk, 
there  was  a  quarrel  between  "  Herbert  the 
dean  "  and  a  certain  Abbot  Sampson,  in  the 
course  of  which  a  windmill  ow^ned  by  the 
said  Herbert  was  ordered  bv  the  Abbot  to 


THE   GREAT   WUEEL   OF  HIGH   SALVINGTON   MILL. 

Made  of  oak,  beech  and  hornbeam,  with  one  of  the  wedges  used  to 
raise  the  millstones  for  ^*  dressing.** 


MILLSTONES   AT   BAKER  S  MILL,    YAPTON, 

showing  the  grooves  cut  to  allow  the  flour  to  run  out. 

be  destroyed.  Still  older  records  concern 
the  sale  of  a  mill  then  standing  at  High 
Salvington,  where  a  windmill  has  stood  dow^n 
to  the  present  day.  A  difficulty  arose  over 
the  conditions  of  sale,  as  it  w^as  demanded 
that  the  purchaser  should  not  only  buy  the 
mill  but  the  miller  and  his  wife,  and  should 
pay  a  fixed  price  per  head  for  each  of  their 
six  children  ! 

High  Salvington  claims  to  be  the  oldest 
windmill  now  standing,  and  it  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  interesting.  It  was  among 
the  first  to  be  insured  against  fire,  and  a 
main  beam  still  bears  the  seal  of 
the  Sun  Insurance  Company  with 
the  date  1774 — one  year  after 
the  Company  was  formed.  Fifty 
years  before  that  the  mill  is  men- 
tioned as  in  full  work.  The  In- 
surance Company's  seal  was  no 
empty  formality  in  those  days,  for 
all  fire  appliances  were  the  pro- 
perty of  the  various  coinpanies; 
and  they  were  used  only  for  build- 
ings bearing  their  owner's  seal. 

The  round  house  below  is  now 
a  tea-room,  but  above,  in  the  mill 
itself,  every  wheel  and  tool  is  in 
its  place,  left  as  they  were  when 
the  miller  ground  his  last  sack  of 
corn  before  handing  over  the  mill 
which  he  and  his  father  and  grand- 
father had  owned  and  worked. 
All  is  kept  in  working  order,  and 
its  present  owner  boasts  that  it 
could  be  started  to-morrow. 

The  oak  post  on  which  every- 
thing hangs  and  turns  is  as  sound 
now  as  ever,  and  deep  in  the 
ground  beneath  have  been  found  the 
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roots  of  a  huge  tree,  showing  that  a  living 
oak  was  cut  and  trimmed  as  it  grew  to  serve 
as  the  post  for  the  new  mill.  On  the  floor 
above  is  the  great  wheel,  the  largest  of  its 
kind  in  England,  made  of  three  different 
woods — oak  and  beech,  with  cogs  of  horn- 
beam— chosen  to  compensate  and  balance 
each  other  by  their  varying  contractions. 

Beneath  the  wheel  are  the  wheat  stones, 
made  of  a  fine,  hard  French  flint,  bound 
inside  and  out  with  iron,  and  grooved  to 
allow  the  flour  to  run  out.  The  grain  flows 
through  a  central  hole  in  the  upper  stone, 
regulated  by  the  "  miller's  damsel  " — "  the 
miller's     troublesome     child  "■ — the     small 


outside  a  door  near  the  Georgian  Hotel  at 
Haslemere  is  a  large  round  paving  stone 
with  grooves,  worn  by  the  feet  of  passers-by, 
but  still  clearly  marked,  and  a  round  hole  in 
the  centre  partly  filled  by  a  square  stone. 
Probably  few  of  the  thousands  who  walk 
over  the  stone  recognise  it  for  what  it  is, 
an  upper  millstone. 

In  barns  and  outhouses,  too,  they  may 
often  be  found,  either  cast  aside  or  else 
serving  some  purpose  far  removed  from  the 
one  for  which  they  were  made.  Here,  too, 
occasionally  one  comes  across  the  stones  of 
the  small  hand  mills,  or  querns,  which  were 
the  earliest  of  all  means  for  grinding  corn. 


JACK    AND    JILL    ON    THE    DOWNS    ABOVE    CLAYTON. 

'  Ji7Z,"  the.  small  white  mill,  was  moved  from  Brighton  in  1821,  being  dragged  by  a  team  of  oxen. 


wooden  lever  with  its  string  and  bobbin,  on 
the  pace  of  whose  movement  the  whole 
welfare  of  the  mill  depends.  Never  for  a 
minute  while  the  sails  turn  can  the  miller 
afford  to  forget  his  "  child."  By  the  speed 
of  the  knocking  sound  he  knows  if  the  flow 
of  grain  is  keeping  pace  with  the  ever- vary- 
ing force  of  the  wind.  If  more  grain  goes 
down  than  the  stones  can  grind,  their  perfect 
balance  will  be  destroyed,  and  untold  damage 
done  to  the  stones  themselves  and  the 
mechanism ;  while,  if  once  they  grind 
*'  dry,"  nothing  can  save  the  mill  and  its 
wooden  wheels  from  fire. 

Old  millstones  have  been  put  to  many 
uses  up  and  down  the  country.     In  the  street 


For  the  encouragement  of  the  new  water 
mills  querns  were  actually  forbidden  by 
Scottish  law  in  1284,  but  neither  English 
nor  Scottish  folk  have  ever  taken  very 
kindly  to  laws  which  attempted  to  interfere 
with  their  private  lives,  and  people  con- 
tinued to  grind  corn  by  hand  when  it  suited 
them  down  to  very  recent  times. 

Here  and  there  the  small  upper  stone  of 
the  hand  mill  with  the  hole  for  pouring 
.  in  the  grain  has,  like  some  of  the  pierced 
"  hammer  stones "  of  prehistoric  times, 
found  a  strange  use.  Sometimes  in  barn  or 
stable  one  of  these  will  be  seen  hanging  by 
a  cord  passed  through  the  centre  hole.  It 
seems   a   far   cry  from   a   pierced   mill   or 
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hammer  stone  to  a  homely  cotton  reel 
attached  to  a  bunch  of  house  or  church 
keys,  or  a  "  lucky  "  threepenny-bit  with  a 
hole  in  it,  but  folk-lore  and  old  superstition 
link  strange  things  together.  The  origin  is 
the  same,  though  in  the  case  of  the  keys  and 
reel  the  superstition  which  makes  a  pierced 
object  a  defence  against  ill  luck  has  been 
forgotten. 

Close  to  the  stones  at  Salvington  still  lie 
the  huge  wooden  wedges  used  to  raise  them 
when  the^stone-dressers  made  their  periodical 
visits,  and  a  complete  set  of  dressing  tools 
stands  in  a  corner  as  if  waiting  for  use. 
"  Dressing,"  or  re-cutting  the  grooves  and 
correcting  any  tendency  to  uneven  wear, 
was  a  delicate  and  highly  skilled  operation, 
and  the  dressers  travelled  from  mill  to  mill, 
spending  at  least  two  days  on  each  pair  of 
stones.  A  grader  for  cleaning  and  sifting 
the  flour  is  worked  off  the  great  wheel  by  a 
primitive,  but  very  efficient,  arrangement  of 
cog  wheels  which  is  put  in  or  out  of  gear  by 
the  movement  of  a  lever,  showing  that  the 
mill  builders  understood  the  principle  of 
gears  at  least  two  hundred  years  ago. 

Perhaps  the  best  known  of  all  the  Sussex 
mills  are  "  Jack  and  Jill,"  the  two  which 
are  such  a  picturesque  feature  of  the  Downs 
above  Clayton,  on  the  Brighton  road. 
"  Jill,"  the  small  white  mill,  has  had  an 
adventurous  life.  Built  originally  at  Brigh- 
ton, she  was  moved  in  1821,  bodily  with  all 
her  machinery,  to  her  present  place  beside 
'*  Jack,"    the   big   black   tower   mill.     The 


attempt  was  made  at  first  with  horses,  but 
the  ropes  kept  breaking,  until  a  team  of 
oxen,  with  their  steady  continuous  pull, 
accomplished  the  journey,  slowly  indeed, 
but  safely.  "  Jill  "  was  not  the  first  Brigh- 
ton mill  to  go  travelling.  In  1797  another 
miller  there,  in  the  presence  of  many  thou- 
sand spectators,  removed  his  windmill  whole 
and  literally  as  he  worked  her,  with  the  help 
of  thirty-six  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  number  of 
men,  a  distance  of  more  than  a  mile,  and 
re-fixed  her  without  the  slightest  mishap. 

In  more  than  one  instance  the  stories 
which  cluster  round  our  old  windmills  have 
long  out-lived  the  mills  themselves.  Some- 
where near  Lewes  in  1264  stood  a  windmill 
which  played  its  part  in  history.  On  May 
Mth,  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Lewes,  when 
Henry  III  was  defeated  by  the  Barons,  his 
younger  brother,  Richard,  King  of  the 
Romans,  fleeing  from  his  enemies  after  the 
battle,  took  refuge  in  a  windmill.  His  pur- 
suers, finding  the  door  barred,  surrounded 
the  mill  with  cries  of  :  **  Come  out,  you  bad 
miller  !  You,  forsooth,  to  turn  a  wretched 
mill-master ;  you  who  defied  us  all  so 
proudly,  and  would  have  no  meaner  title 
than  King  of  the  Romans — you,  called  the 
August !  " 

The  angry  barons,  in  fact,  like  most  people 
in  a  temper,  took  the  opportunity  to  put  a 
good  many  old  grievances  into  words  ;  when 
finally  they  proceeded  to  deeds,  and  threat- 
ened to  burn  the  mill  and  the  fugitive  with 
it,  the  Prince  surrendered  to  Sir  John  Bevis. 
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The  mill  was  known  afterwards  as  "  King 
Harry's  Mill,"  or  the  "  Mill  of  the  Hide." 
In  a  survey  of  1618  a  windmill  is  mentioned 
as  standing  in  the  district  of  "  The  Hide  " 
in  St.  Anne's  parish,  Lewes,  near  the  site 
of  the  Black  Horse  Inn. 

A  windmill  at  Winchelsea  nearly  lost 
England  one  of  her  greatest  kings.  One 
day  in  1297  Edward  I  came  to  the  town  on 
the  hill  to  embark  for  Flanders.  As  he  rode 
in  state  up  the  steep  road  leading  to  the 
citadel,  a  bend  in  the  way  brought  the  caval- 
cade in  sudden  sight  and  sound  of  the  turn- 
ing sails  of  a  windmill.     The  King's  horse 


took  fright,  and,  in  his  terror,  leaped  over 
the  bulwarks  at  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  dis- 
appearing with  his  rider  from  the  sight  of 
the  horror-stricken  crowd.  Happily  the 
ground  was  soft,  and,  to  the  amazement  and 
delight  of  all,  the  King  picked  himself  up  at 
the  bottom  and  rode  back  through  the  gate 
and  up  the  hill,  forcing  his  trembling  horse 
to  pass  the  dreaded  mill. 

One  Sussex  miller  seems  to  have  been 
something  of  a  poet,  judging  by  an  "  Ode 
to  a  Windmill  "  which  he  left  nailed  to  his 
mill  door,  and  which  is  quoted  in  Old  English 
Mills  and  Inns  : 


*'  The  windmill  is  a  couris  thing 
Completely  built  by  art  of  man, 
To  grind  the  corn  for  man  and  beast, 
That  they  alike  may  have  a  feast. 

"  The  mill  she  is  built  of  wood,  iron  and  stone. 
Therefore  she  cannot  go  alone  ; 
Therefore  to  make  the  mill  to  go. 
The  wind  from  some  part  she  must  blow. 

*'  The  motison  of  the  mill  is  swift. 
The  miller  must  be  very  swift 
To  jump  about  and  get  things  ready 
Or  else  the  mill  will  soon  run  empty." 


BIRDHAM   MILL. 


One  of  the  jew  windmills  still  working, 
shows  the  canvas  covering  to  the  sails, 
are  far  more  common. 


The  photograph 
Wooden  shutters 


The  next  issue  will  contain  a  further  interesting  article  in  this  series  describing 
some  of  "  Homestead  Moats  of  East  Anglia.'* 
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IN  the  green  and  white  drawing-room  of 
the  little  house  in  South  Street,  May- 
fair,  young  Captain  Sheridan,  but  lately 
returned  from  Ind'ia,  was  taking  tea  with 
Miss  Felicity  Martineau  and  Elizabeth,  her 
sister.  Through  the  open  window  came 
pleasantly  the  distant  murmur  of  Park 
Lane,  and  the  late  autumn  sunlight  glinted 
cheerfully  upon  the  silver  trappings  of  the 
feast. 

Said  Felicity,  breaking  a  longish  silence  : 

''  Do  have  another  bun,  Koger,  and  keep 
up  your  strength." 

'*  I  thank  you,  no,"  replied  Captain 
Sheridan  politely.  *'  I  know  when  to 
stop." 

Felicity  smiled,  propped  her  chin  upon 
her  hand  and  solemnly  considered  him,  the 
while  he  gazed  back  at  her  with  an  approval 
which  he  endeavoured  unsuccessfully  to 
conceal.  For  Felicity  was  small  and  fair 
and  lovely  as  a  June  morning,  and  at  all 
times  exceedingly  good  to  look  upon  ;  but 
never  more  so  than  now,  with  the  sun  in 
her  hair,  and  on  her  face  that  half-pensive, 
half-mischievous  expression  that  he  knew 
so  well. 

''  I  do  believe,"  said  Felicity,  "  he's  getting 
worried  about  his  figure,  Betty." 

*'  I'm  not  surprised,"  answered  Elizabeth, 
who  was  dark  and  grave-eyed  and  no  less 
comely  than  her  sister,  though  in  a  different 
fashion.  ''  He's  put  on  a  lot  of  weight 
while  he's  been  away,  don't  you  think  1  " 

''  He  certainly  seems  to — to  bulge  more 
than  he  used  to,"  said  Felicity. 

*'  That's  right,  my  littles,"  said  Captain 
Sheridan  amiably.  "  Mock  me.  Exercise 
your  girlish  wit.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I've 
lost  half  a  stone  in  the  last  three  months." 

"  No  !  "  exclaimed  Felicity  incredulously. 
*'  Why,  Roger,  you  must  be  in  love  !  " 

Captain  Sheridan  looked  at  her  swiftly, 
and  as  swiftly  looked  away  again  ;  but  he 
said  no  word. 

*'  It  sounds  more  like"  Turkish  Baths  to 
me,"  said  Elizabeth,  *'  if  it's  true,  which  I 
doubt.  ,  c  .     Well,    I'm    going    out    now, 


children.  Be  good."  She  rose  from  her 
chair  and  smiled  kindly  upon  their  guest 
as  he  sprang  to  open  the  door.  "  Good-bye, 
Roger.     Come  again  soon." 

As  the  door  closed  behind  her  : 

"  I'm  glad  she's  gone,"  said  Felicity, 
"  because  I  want  to  talk  to  you  privily, 
Roger.     Come  and  sit  down." 

"  I'm  honoured,"  said  Roger,  re-occupying 
his  chair.     "  Say  on." 

But  Felicity  appeared  in  no  hurry  to  do 
so.  For  a  full  minute  she  sat  silent,  gazing 
abstractedly  at  the  carpet,  while  Roger 
watched  the  play  of  the  sunlight  in  her  hair 
and  thought  of  this  and  that. 

"  You've  known  me  a  long  time,  haven't 
you,  Roger  ?  "  said  Felicity  suddenly. 

"  Twenty  years,  off  and  on,"  said  Roger. 
"  '  And  it  don't  seem  a  day  too  much. 
There  ain't  a  lady  livin'  in  the  land  as  I'd 
swop ''  " 

"  And  you'd  help  me  if  I  wanted  you 
to?" 

*'  It's  what  I'm  for." 

"  I  know,"  said  Felicity.  '*  I've  always 
brought  you  my  troubles  ever  since  we  were 
infants  in  arms,  haven't  I  ?  But  suppose 
I  asked  you  to  do  something  rather — rather 
odd  ?  " 

"  Last  time  I  was  home,"  said  Captain 
Sheridan,  flinching  at  the  memory,  "  you 
asked  me  to  take  you  to  lunch  at  a  vegetarian 
restaurant,  and  I  did.  I  can't  imagine  any- 
thing odder  than  that." 

*'  But  this  is  different,  Roger — and  rather 
serious.  I  want  you  to  help  me  to  help  a 
— a  girl  I  know." 

''  Ah  ?  "  said  Roger  warily.  *'  I'm  a  bit 
short  of  practice  as  a  squire  of  dames. 
However — what's  her  trouble  ?  " 

''  Well,  there's  a  man  in  it,"  said  Felicity  ; 
nor  did  she  look  at  Captain  Sheridan  as  she 
spoke,  but  contemplated  the  empty  fire- 
place. **  There  generally  is,  isn't  there  ? 
They  were  practically  engaged,  you  see, 
and  then  they  had  a  row.  The  usual  silly 
sort  of  row,  over  nothing  at  all.  And  she 
said  a  lot  of  things  she  didn't  mean.     Idiotic, 
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beastly  things,  just  to  hurt — you  know. 
So  he  walked  straight  out  of  the  house,  and 
to-morrow  he's  going  to  America." 

A  little  silence  followed  the  abrupt  con- 
clusion of  this  melancholy  history.  Then 
Captain  Sheridan,  who  had  been  sitting  very 
still,  drew  a  quick  breath  and  shifted  sud- 
denly in  his  chair. 

*'This  girl,"  he  said,  "-—do  I  know 
her?"^ 

Felicity  nodded. 

*'  That's  why  I  want  you  to  help." 

"  How  ?  "  said  Eoger,  in  a  voice  utterly 
barren  of  expression. 

Felicity  turned  quickly,  leaned  forward  and 
laid  a  hand  upon  his  arm. 

''  It's  a  queer  thing  to  ask,  Koger,  but  I 
want  you  to  go  and  see  this  man  for  me." 

Roger  started  slightly,  frowned  and  stared 
at  her  as  if  he  were  seeing  her  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life. 

"  For  you  ?  "  he  said  slowly.  "  You're 
right,  Felicity — it  is  a  queer  thing  to  ask. 
Who  is  the — the  fellow  ?  " 

"  Tony  Latimer.  You  know  him,  don't 
you  ?     I  mean,  you  like  him  ?  " 

''  Tony  Latimer  !  "  repeated  Roger,  as  if 
to  himself.  "  And  I  never — eh  ?  Oh,  I 
know  him  all  right.  Quite  a — quite  a  sound 
fellow.  But  I  don't  quite  see  why  I  should 
butt  in  on  his  affairs.  Felicity." 

"  Why,  don't  you  see,"  said  Felicity, 
"  this  girl — she  wants  him  back.  Only 
she's  too  proud  to  say  so — or  too  obstinate. 
Some  girls  are  like  that,  you  know.  I — 
she  did  telephone  him  once,  but  he  was  out, 
and  she  hasn't  the  nerve  to  do  it  again, 
because  she's  afraid  he  may  not  want  to 
come  back — now.  And  to-morrow  he's 
going  to  America,  and  it'll  be  too  late. 
But  if  you  went  to  him  and  told  him  not 
to  be  an  idiot — you  being  a  friend  of  his, 
you  see- " 

Captain  Sheridan  smiled  at  her,  but  not 
with  his  eyes. 

''Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  see.  Cupid's  envoy 
—quite  a  new  line  for  me.     But " 

"  You  needn't  mention  any  names,"  said 
Felicity.  '*  Just  say  that  you  happen  to 
know  why  he's  going  to  America,  and  that 
he  needn't  if  he  doesn't  really  want  to. 
That's  all." 

Another  little  pause.  Then  : 
"  Oh,  is  that  all  ?  "  said  Roger,  rather 
loudly.  And  with  that  he  got  suddenly 
out  of  his  chair  and  went  striding  across  the 
room  to  the  window,  where  for  a  space  he 
stood,  motionless  as  an  idol,  gazing  out 
into  the  quiet  street.     Presently  he  turned 


sharply  about  and  came  back  to  where 
Felicity  sat  looking  up  at  him.  He  spoke  in 
a  curt  and  colourless  voice,  as  if  he  were 
anxious  only  to  say  what  must  be  said,  and 
have  done  with  it. 

'*  Sorry,  Felicity,  but  it  can't  be  done. 
I — I  haven't  time.  I've  an  appointment 
at  six  that'll  keep  me  all  the  evening." 

"  Oh,"  said  Felicity,  and  was  silent  for 
a  little.  "  You  can't  spare  even  half  an 
hour,  Roger  ?  " 

Roger  looked  away  from  her,  and  his 
expression  was  that  of  one  in  great  discom- 
fort of  mind. 

"  No,"  he  said.     ''  I'm  sorry." 

"  Oh,  well,"  said  Felicity  very  brightly, 
"  it  can't  be  helped,  I  suppose.  Perhaps  I 
can  think  of  some  other  way  of — arranging 
things.  I'm  sorry  I  bothered  vou  about  it, 
Roger." 

"  No  bother  at  all,"  returned  Captain 
Sheridan,  intensely  polite.  "  Sorry  I  can't 
help.  .  .  .  Jove,  it's  a  quarter  to  six  !  I 
must  be  moving,  I'm  afraid.  So  long, 
Felicity." 

''  So  long,  Roger,"  said  Felicity. 

Captain  Sheridan  hesitated,  seemed  about 
to  speak,  changed  his  mind,  and  bowed 
stiffly  from  the  waist.  Then  he  turned  on 
his  heel,  marched  to  the  door,  passed  through, 
closed  it  carefully  behind  him,  gathered 
up  his  hat  and  stick  from  the  hall  table, 
and  let  himself  out  into  the  street.  On 
the  pavement  he  lingered  for  a  moment, 
tugging  his  moustache  ;  then  he  swung  to 
the  right  and  at  a  great  pace  made  ofE 
towards  Hyde  Park. 

In  one  having,  by  his  own  admission, 
an  appointment  in  rather  less  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  the  subsequent  behaviour  of 
Captain  Sheridan  was  somewhat  peculiar. 
For  when,  having  crossed  Park  Lane  in  a 
headlong  manner  that  might  well  have 
brought  about  his  death,  he  came  by  one 
of  the  smaller  gates  into  that  spacious 
pleasaunce  where  all  London  takes  the  air 
on  fine  evenings  in  autumn,  he  paused, 
looked  vaguely  this  way  and  that,  remarked 
a  green  chair  standing  solitary  beneath  a 
mighty  tree,  approached  it  and  sat  down. 
And  there  for  a  considerable  period  he 
continued  to  sit,  tracing  futile  arabesques 
with  his  stick  upon  the  gravel  and  absorbed 
in  reflections  which,  to  judge  by  his  expres- 
sion, were  not  of  the  most  cheerful.  The 
sunlight  faded,  and  the  dusk  came  down  ; 
lights  sprang  up  about  the  Marble  Arch, 
and  the  Londoners  began  by  twos  and 
threes  and  families  to  drift  homeward  ;  and 
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still  Captain  Sheridan  sat  on  his  hard  green  "  Sparrow,"  said  Roger,  *'  it's  a  rotten 

chair  under  the  tree,  prodding  the  gravel  life." 

with   his   stick   and   frowning   into   space.  To  this  the  sparrow  had  nothing  to  say. 

For   Captain   Sheridan's   hitherto   pleasant  "  Just  my  luck,"  said  Roger,  *'  that  she 

and  well-ordered  world  had  gone  suddenly  all  should  pick  on  me.     Me,  of  all  people  !  " 


fM§H  \ 


"  For  a  space  he  stood,  motionless  as  an  idol,  gazing  out  into  the  quiet  street." 

awry,  and  he  felt  more  than  a  little  dazed.  The  sparrow  foraged  on. 

Something  of  this  he  confided  presently  "  There's    not    much,"    said    Roger,    "  I 

to  a  sparrow  which,  gaining  confidence  from  wouldn't  do  for  her,  but  there's  a  limit, 

his   immobility,   came   to   earth   within   a  sparrow." 

yard  of  his  foot  and  began  industriously  The  sparrow  did  not  deny  it. 

to  forage  in  the  grr.vel.  "  She  must  know,''  said  Roger,  "  how  I 
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feel  about  her.  Then  why  pick  on  me  for 
the  job  ?     That  wasn't  kind,  sparrow." 

The  sparrow  dissembled  its  interest,  if 
any.     And  after  an  appreciable  interval  : 

"  All  the  same,"  said  Roger,  "  I'm  letting 
her  down,  in  a  way,  curse  it.  If  he's  going 
to  America  to-morrow,  and  she  really 
wants "     His   voice  faltered   and   died 


away,  and  for  perhaps  twenty  seconds 
thereafter  he  sat  extremely  still  and  silent, 
so  that  the  sparrow  was  emboldened  to 
advance  upon  a  crumb  that  lay  between 
his  very  feet.  But  the  crumb  was  never 
harvested,  for  on  a  sudden  Captain  Sheridan 
swore   aloud   and   very   heartily,    uncoiled 


himself  from  his  chair,  and  went  away  at 
a  high  speed  in  the  direction  of  Piccadilly. 
The  sparrow,  annoyed,  but  not — being  a 
London  sparrow — particularly  alarmed,  took 
to  the  air  and  sought  new  hunting  grounds. 

Of  all  the  little  sombre  streets  that  lie 
hid  between  St.  James's  Square  and  Jermyn 
Street,  the  smallest  and  the  most  gloomy 
is  Clinton  Street,  which  is  no  more  than 
a  single  row  of  sad,  tall  houses  fac- 
ing the  high  blank  wall  of  an 
antique-furniture  warehouse. 
Captain  Sheridan,  when 
in  the  course  of  time 
he  turned  in  at 
the  western 
end  of  this 
insignifi- 
cant thor- 
oughfare, 
thought 
that  he  had 
never  seen 
a  street  so 
depressing, 
so  melan- 
choly, so 
completely 
dead  ;  but 
that  may 
well  have 
been  be- 
cause his 
frame  of 
mind  at  the 
mom  e  n  t 
was  such 
that  he 
would  have 
discerned 
rib  charm 
in  the  Taj 
Mahal  itself.  Walk- 
ing rapidly,  and 
with  the  grimly 
purposeful  air  of 
one  bent  upon  an 
ungrateful  mission, 
he  came  to  the 
door  of  Number  6, 
mounted  three 
gleaming  steps, 
pushed  open  the  door  with  an  ungentle 
hand,  crossed  the  little  dark  hall  and  went 
up  the  narrow  stairs  at  a  speed  that  testi- 
fied alike  to  his  physical  condition  and  to 
his  eagerness  to  discharge  his  errand  and  be 
gone.  On  the  topmost  landing  he  paused 
at  a  door  to  which  was  affixed  a  visiting- 
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card  informing  all  whom  it  concerned  that 
Mr.  A.  J.  C.  Latimer  abode  within.  This 
door  stood  ajar,  and  Eoger,  thrusting  at  it 
with  his  foot,  cried  into  the  gloom  beyond  : 

"  Hey,  Tony  !  " 

No  reply  being  forthcoming,  he  crossed 
the  threshold  and  entered  a  room  of  unex- 
pected size,  furnished  in  the  adequate  but 
uninspiring  fashion  common  to  bachelor 
quarters  in  that  expensively  masculine 
corner  of  St.  James's.  Here  lights  were 
burning,  but  there  was  no  person  visible, 
nor  any  sound  of  movement  to  be  heard. 
For  a  moment  Eoger  hovered  in  the  door- 
way, noting  the  half-filled  trunk  upon  the 
floor,  the  articles  of  apparel  that  littered 
the  table — tokens  that  the  tenant  of  this 
room  was  meditating  a  journey  at  no  very 
distant  date. 

''  Tony  !  ''  he  called  again,  and  stood 
listening.  None  answering  him,  he  advanced 
into  the  room  and  began  to  wander  aimlessly 
about,  idly  examining  here  a  book  and  there 
a  photograph,  and  all  the  time  wearing 
an  impatient  little  frown.  Arrived  at  the 
window,  he  pulled  aside  the  curtains, 
opened  it  and  stepped  out  upon  a  small 
balcony  that  existed  rather  for  ornament 
than  for  use.  And  here  for  a  time  he  re- 
mained, leaning  against  the  wall  and  staring 
out  over  the  dim  huddle  of  roofs  which  is 
all  that  Clinton  Street  can  offer  in  the  way 
of  a  view.  Presently  he  moved  restlessly, 
sighed,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  turned 
to  re-enter  the  room.  But  even  as  he  laid 
his  hand  upon  the  window  it  was  pulled 
open  from  within  and  somebody  emerged 
upon  the  balcony  beside  him. 

*'  Great  Scott !  "  said  Captain  Sheridan, 
taken  all  aback. 

"  Eoger  !  "  exclaimed  the  new-comer,  in 
a  startled  voice.  '*  Goodness,  how  you  made 
me  jump  !  " 

**  The  same  to  you.  Felicity,"  said  Captain 
Sheridan. 

The  window  swung  shut  with  a  faint 
clatter  as  Felicity  moved  forward  and 
leaned  against  the  rail  of  the  balcony.  In 
the  gentle  light  that  filtered  through  the 
curtains  she  seemed  to  Eoger  even  more 
desirable  than  usual,  if  that  were  possible, 
which  he  was  not  prepared  to  admit. 

*'  Now  what  in  the  world,"  she  said,  '^  are 
you  doing  here,  Eoger  ?  " 

*'  I  came,"  answered  Eoger,  "  to  deliver 
your  message." 

'*  But — your  appointment  ?  " 

**  That  doesn't  matter,"  said  Eoger, 
coughing.     He  looked  out  over  the  roof- 


tops, adding  :  "  You're  here  for  the  same 
reason,  I  take  it." 

Felicity  nodded. 

*'  When  you  said  you  couldn't  help,  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  come  myself. 
Eather  courageous  of  me,  don't  you  think  ? 
But  where 's  Tony  ?  I  found  all  the  doors 
open,  so  I  walked  in." 

'*  Tony,"  said  Eoger,  in  a  flat  sort  of 
voice,  *'  appears  to  be  out.  But  I  expect 
he'll  be  back  shortly,  as  he  left  his  door 
open.     So  I'd  better  be  shifting." 

''  Why  ?  "•  said  Felicity. 

Eoger  stared  at  her. 

"  Why  ?  My  dear  girl,  this  is  no  place 
for  me.  You  can  give  him  that — that  mes- 
sage of  yours  much  better  than  I  can.'' 

''  Possibly,"  said  Felicity.  "  But^oughtn't 
you  to  stay  as  my  chaperon,  Eoger  ?  I 
mean,  this  is  very  forward  and  reckless  of 
me,  isn't  it — breaking  into  a  gentleman's 
rooms  like  this  ?  " 

"  This  is  the  twentieth  century,"  returned 
Eoger  coldly.  "  There  are  no  rules  now- 
adays, are  there  ?  I  haven't  noticed  any 
since  I've  been  home.  So  I'll  be  going. 
Felicity.     Good  luck,  and " 

But  Felicity  moved  sideways,  barring  his 
way  to  the  window. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Eoger  ?  "  she  asked. 
"  You  sound  sort  of — sort  of  peevish." 

"  Touch  of  liver,  no  doubt,^'  said  Eoger 
distantly. 

"  You  know,"  observed  Felicity  unex- 
pectedly, "  what  you  want,  Eoger,  is  a  wife. 
I've  thought  so  for  a  long  time.  Only  you're 
not  a  marrying  man,  are  you  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Eoger.     "  Not  now." 

"  You  mean  you  were  once  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Eoger  carelessly.  "  Look 
here,  I  must " 

"  What  made  you  change  your  mind  ?  " 

"  It  was  changed  for  me,"  said  Eoger. 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Felicity,  and  drew  back  a 
little.     "  Somebody  in  India,  Eoger  ?  " 

"  Look  here,"  said  Eoger,  speaking  very 
quickly,  **  I  want  to  get  out  of  this  before 
Tony  comes  back,  so — so — what  the  dickens 
is  the  matter  with  the  thing  ?  " 

For  while  he  spoke  he  had  been  pushing 
at  the  window,  with  intent  to  open  it  ; 
pushing  at  first  lightly,  then  vigorously,  and 
finally  with  something  akin  to  desperation. 
But  all  to  no  purpose.  The  window  creaked 
under  his  onslaught,  but  yielded  not  one 
centimetre  ;  for  which  obstinacy  Captain 
Sheridan,  by  flattening  his  nose  against  the 
pane  and  squinting  downward,  very  shortly 
discovered  the  reason. 
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"  Good  Lord  !  "  he  said,  aghast.  "  We're 
locked  out !  " 

''  Locked  oiU  V  echoed  Felicity.  "  Non- 
sense, Koger  !     Who  did  it  ?  " 

"  You  did.  When  you  slammed  the 
window  just  now,  the  latch  jerked  over  and 
got  caught.  There's  no  handle  on  this  side, 
so  we  can't  get  in." 

Felicity  received  this  information  with 
commendable  composure. 

"  Oh,  how  jolly,  Roger !  I  love  being 
marooned  on  other  people's  balconies — it's 
so  original.  .  .  .  Roger,  be  careful  !  What 
are  you  doing  ?  " 

''  Looking  for  a  wayfarer,"  explained 
Roger,  leaning  far  out  over  the  railing. 
*'  If  I  can  get  somebody  to  come  up  and 
open " 

"  You'll  do  no  such  thing,"  stated  Felicity 
positively.  *'  Tony  will  be  back  in  a  minute, 
won't  he  ?  What  will  he  say  if  we  call  in 
strange  wayfarers  to  tramp  all  over  his 
rooms  ?  And  you're  being  rather  rude, 
Roger.  Is  my  society  so  repulsive  that  you 
can't  wait " 

"  I've  told  you,"  said  Roger  savagely,  ''  I 
want  to  get  away  before  Tony — what  was 
that  ?  "  He  sprang  suddenly  forward,  ap- 
plied an  eye  to  the  narrow  opening  left  by 
the  fall  of  the  curtain,  and  in  a  restrained 
voice  announced  :  *'  There's  somebody  in  the 
room." 

"  Tony  ?  "  queried  Felicity. 

''  No.     It's — it's  a  woman." 

Felicity  gave  a  little  gasp. 

"  A  woman  ?  Oh,  Roger,  no  !  "  And 
without  apology  she  elbowed  him  aside  and 
usurped  his  vantage-point.  "  I  can't  see 
anything.  She's  moved  away.  Roger,  who 
is  she  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Roger  uncomfort- 
ably. "  I  only  saw  her  back  for  a  second. 
She's  got  a  black  hat  on.  The  charwoman, 
probably,  or — or  Tony's  sister,  or  some- 
body." 

"  Did  she  look  like  a  charwoman  ?  " 

"  Well — no,"  admitted  Roger  reluctantly. 
**But " 

"  And  Tony  hasn't  any  sisters." 

"  I'm  sorry,  old  girl,"  said  Roger,  not 
knowing  what  else  to  say.  His  hand  went 
out  in  the  darkness,  found  Felicity's,  and 
crushed  it  consolingly. 

'•'  Oh,  dear  !  "  said  Felicity,  and  her  voice 
quivered  slightly.  *'  That's  torn  it,  Roger, 
I'm  afraid.  .  .  .  Well,  it  can't  be  helped. 
What  shall  we  do  now  ?  " 

Roger  stared  blankly  at  the  window  and 
tugged  his  moustache  in  the  manner  of  one 


seeking  inspiration  and  finding  none.  Sud- 
denly he  started,  went  quickly  to  the  railing 
and  peered  down  into  the  abyss  of  the  street. 

*'  Somebody  coming,"  he  announced.  "  I 
believe — wait  till  he  gets  under  the  lamp 
—yes,  it's  Tony  !     If  I  give  him  a  hail——" 

"  No  !  "  said  Felicity,  abruptly  and  ur- 
gently. Her  strong  young  hand  took  him 
by  the  shoulder  and  jerked  him  back. 
''  Keep  quiet,  Roger  1  " 

"  But " 

*'  I  want  to  hear  !  "  said  Felicity  fiercely. 
"  I  must  hear — don't  you  see  ?  " 

*'  But,  dash  it  all,  we  can't  stay — • — " 

"  I  want  to  know  who  that  woman  is, 
Roger,  and  I'm  going  to  find  out !  I  want 
to  know  what  Tony — there  he  is  !  " 

Through  the  open  fanlight  above  the 
window  there  was  borne  to  them,  faint  yet 
distinct,  the  sound  of  heavy  steps  crossing 
the  landing  towards  the  door  of  the  room. 
There  followed  the  rattle  of  the  door-handle, 
and  then  a  loud  exclamation  in  an  astonished 
masculine  voice. 

"What  the—Betty  r' 

"  Hullo,  Tony,"  said  another  voice.  "  I 
found  your  door  open,  so  I  came  in." 

Out  on  the  balcony  the  unsuspected  eaves- 
droppers started  with  one  accord  and  turned 
to  stare  at  one  another  ;  but  whereas  the 
ingenuous  countenance  of  Captain  Sheridan 
was  a  picture  of  incredulous  bewilderment. 
Felicity's  expression  betokened  only  an 
immeasurable  relief. 

"  Oh,  good  for  you,  Bet  !  "  she  said  very 
softly. 

Through  the  fanlight  came  the  voice  of 
Mr.  Latimer  : 

''  I — I've  just  been  trying  to  ring  you 
up,  Betty — the  'phone's  out  of  order  here 
— but  they  said  you  weren't  at  home,  so " 

And  the  voice  of  his  visitor  : 

"  If  I'd  known  you  were  going  to  do  that, 
Tony,  I  wouldn't  have  wrecked  my  reputa- 
tion by  coming  here." 

"  But — why  did  you  come  ?  " 

"  Why  did  you  ring  me  up  ?  " 

The  voice  of  Mr.  Latimer  sounded  very 
loud  and  clear. 

"  Because  I've  baen  behaving  like  a  sulky 
kid,  and  I'm  jolly  well  ashamed  of  myself. 
It  wa?,  all  my  fault,  old  girl,  and  America's 
the  dickens  of  a  long  way  of! — — " 

"  It  is,"  said  his  visitor,  '*  and — and  I'd 
rather  you  didn't  go  there,  Tony,  if  you 
don't  mind.  That's  what  I  came  here  to 
say.  I  tried  to  telephone  you,  but  I  couldn't 
get  through,  so  I  had  to  come.  Very  forward 
and  unladylike  of  me,  I  know,  but  I  didn't 
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see  why  our  silly  pig-headedness  should 
spoil  everything.  And  it  was  all  my  fault, 
Tony — not  yours." 

For  a  moment  or  two  there  was  silence 
in  the  room — a  silence  that  was  shattered 
by  a  sound  as  of  a  chair  thrust  violently 
aside,  and  then  the  voice  of  Mr.  Latimer  : 

''  Oh,  Betty  !  " 

Then  silence  again,  while  out  on  the  bal- 
cony Captain  Sheridan,  incapable  of  speech, 
movement  or  coherent  thought,  stared  at 


of  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  'Ms  a  first- 
class.  Number  One  brick.  Has  she  fixed  it 
up  with  old  Roger  yet  ?  " 

"  No,  poor  darling.  Roger's  a  dear,  but 
he's  so  dreadfully  thick  in  the  head.  He 
can't  see  an  inch  beyond  his  nose,  and 
Felicity  won't  help  him.  It's  funny,  Tony 
— she'd  have  done  anything  on  earth  to — • 
to  put  things  right  for  you  and  me,  but  she 
won't  let  me  give  Roger  a  hint." 

"  Well,   well,"   said  Mr.   Latimer   indul- 


"  *I  want  to  know  who  that  woman  is,  Roger,  and  I'm  going  to  find  out ! '  " 


his  companion  in  the  pop-eyed,  slack-jawed 
manner  of  the  utterly  stupefied.  As  for 
Felicity,  she  leaned  upon  the  railing  and 
looked  down  into  the  gloomy  street,  smiling 
faintly  to  herself. 

Time  passed,  and  at  length  : 

"  So  that's  all  right,"  came  the  voice  of 
Elizabeth.  "  Now  I  must  go,  Tony,  and 
you  can  jolly  well  unpack  again.  .  .  . 
Felicity  will  be  glad  about  this — she's  been 
very  worried  about  us." 

*'  Felicity,"  said  Mr.  Latimer,  in  the  tone 


gently,  *'  we  must  see  what  we  can  do  for 

the  poor  old  fish.     How  would  it  be  to " 

But  the  exact  nature  of  his  suggestion 
must  remain  for  ever  unknown  ;  for  it  was 
at  that  moment  that  Captain  Sheridan 
emitted  a  curious  strangled  noise,  whirled 
about,  gripped  Felicity  by  the  shoulders  so 
forcibly  that  she  gasped,  and  said  in  a  kind 
of  throttled  whisper  : 

"  Is  that  true  ?     Is  that  true,  Felicity  ?  '' 
His  captive  tilted  her  fair  head  to  one 
side,  looked  up  at  him  and  smiled. 
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"  Poor  Roger  !  "  slie  said,  and  in  the  dim 
light  her  eyes  were  like  stars.  *'  Listeners 
never  hear  any  good  of  themselves,  do 
they?" 

"  Then,"  said  Roger,  speaking  as  one  in 
a  trance,  "  it  was  Betty  you  were  talking  about 
this  afternoon  ?  " 

"  Why,  of  course  !  "  said  Felicity.  "  I 
didn't  mention  her  name,  because  she'd 
hate  me  to  talk  about  her  affairs,  even  to 
you.     Who  did  you  think  I  meant  ?  " 

"  You,"  answered  Roger  simply. 

Felicity  started  very  slightly,  and  her  eyes 
widened. 

"  Me  ?  But — but — oh,  Roger,  was  that 
why  you  wouldn't  help  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Roger.  *'  It  seemed  a — a 
bit  too  thick." 

''  Then  why  did  you  come  to  see  Tony, 
after  all  ?  " 

Roger  coughed  awkwardly  and  shuffled 
his  feet  and  gazed  intently  at  the  top  of 
her  head. 

"  Oh,  well,  I  thought  about  it  a  bit,  and 
— and  it  looked  as  if  I  was  letting  you  down, 
in  a  way,  so  I  thought  I'd  just  pop  round 


*' I  think,"  observed  Felicity  gently, 
**  you're  rather  more  than  a  dear,  Roger." 

Roger  gulped  a  little,  but  remained  dumb. 

"  But  just  a  little  thick  in  the  head," 
murmured  Felicity  to  nobody  in  particular. 
*'  Though,  of  course,  you're  not  a  marrying 
man,  are  you,  Roger  ?  " 


Captain  Sheridan  gulped  again,  and  his 
grip  on  Felicity's  shoulders  tightened  until 
she  could  have  cried  out ;  but  she  did  not. 
He  rumbled  vaguely,  cleared  his  throat 
loudly,  and  achieved  speech. 

"  I  am — now  !  "  he  said. 

Some  time  later  : 

"  Good  gracious  !  "  exclaimed  Felicity. 
"  I'd  forgotten  all  about  those  two  children 
in  there  !  And  it's  time  I  was  going  home, 
too.  Beat  on  the  casement,  Roger  dear. 
We'll  say  we  came  to  say  good-bye  to  Tony 
and  got  locked  out." 

With  manifest  reluctance  Captain  Sheridan 
approached  the  window  and  tapped  smartly 
thereupon.  Nothing  resulting,  he  tapped 
again  more  urgently,  and  then  with  a  vio- 
lence that  threatened  to  shiver  the  pane. 
Desisting  from  this  vain  labour,  he  turned 
a  startled  face  to  his  fellow-exile. 

"  Nobody  there  !  "  he  said. 

Felicity  chuckled  and  made  a  little  gesture 
of  resignation. 

"  Tony's  taken  her  home,"  she  said. 
"  We  might  have  guessed  it." 

"  Shall  I  break  it  open  1  "  inquired  Roger, 
lifting  a  massive  fist. 

''  I  don't  think,"  said  Felicity,  "  you'd 
better  do  that.  It's  not  our  window,  is  it  ? 
Personally,  I  don't  mind  waiting  here  till 
Tony  comes  back.  '  And  you  can  talk  to  me 
about  India,  Roger." 

*'  I've  got  better  things  than  that  to  talk 
about;"  said  Captain  Sheridan. 


FIRST  LOVE. 

A  LMOND  tree,  almond  tree  ; 

Pink  against  a  primrose' sky, 
When  the  sickle  moon  is  high, 
Hold  my  secret  close  to  thee, 
Almond  tree  ;    almond  tree. 

Something  younger  than  the  Spring, 
Older  than  the  dawn. 
When  the  first  frail  flower  is  born. 
Hold  my  secret  close  to  thee. 
Almond  tree  ;    almond  tree. 


When  my  heart  is  growing  old. 
When  my  hair  is  white. 
Pale  upon  the  edge  of  night. 
Hold  my  secret  close  to  thee. 
Almond  tree  ;    almond  tree. 

MARJORIE  D.  TURNER. 


PRIDE   AND   PREJUDICE. 


First  Lady  :    There's  your  neighbour.     'Ow  d'yer  like  her  ? 

Second  Lady  :    Not  much;  she's  'aughty,  an'  hif  there's  one  thing  I  can't  abide,  it's  aught. 
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THE  FIRST  OF  APRIL. 
Dy  dean  Signet , 

*'  You  look  as  fresh  as  a  rose.  Daphne.  Let 
ane  kiss  you,"  I  said. 

She  bent  her  head,  and  after  kissing  her  I 
took  her  head  between  my  hands  and  gazed 
earnestly  at  the  top  of  it. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Nothing  to  worry  about,  darling,  but  what 
price  for  your  first  grey  hair  ?  " 

Daphne  dashed  to  the  mirror  and  turned  her 
head  in  all  directions. 

"  I  can't  see  it." 

"  Of  course  not — without  a  back-glass  it  is 
impossible  to  see  all  round  the  head." 

She  came  to  me  and,  bending  her  head,  said  : 
"Pull  it  out,  Peter." 

"  But  won't  ten  more  come  in  its  place  ?  " 

*'  Never  mind." 

I  fumbled  amongst  her  hair,  there  was  a 
;sharp  "  Oh  !  "  and  I  held  aloft  the  trophy. 
Daphne  seized  it,  saying :  "  No  wonder  you 
hurt  so  much  ;  you've  pulled  out  three  per- 
fectly beautiful  hairs  and  left  the  grey  one 
in  my  head." 

"  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour  that  I 
haven't." 

"  Then  where  is  it  ?  " 

"  Existing  only  in  your  own  imagination." 

"  You  brute  !  After  telling  me  that  I  had  a 
grey  hair  and  then  torturing  me  by  pulling  out 


three  coloured  ones,  you  calmly  tell  me  that 
I  imagined  that  I  had  a  grey  hair." 

I  simply  said  :  "  What  price  for  your  first 
grey  hair  ?     It  is  the  first  of  April,  my  dear." 

Daphne  laughed.  "  You  had  me  beautifully, 
but  come  along  to  breakfast,  the  porridge  is 
getting  cold.  Do  you  think  this  room  will 
have  to  be  re- decorated  ?  " 

"  The  ceiling  certainly  requires  whitening, 
but  the  walls  and  woodwork  are  in  quite  good 
condition." 

"  I  think  so,  too,  so  I'll  tell  Stubbins  to  do 
only  the  ceiling." 

"  How  is  the  spring-cleaning  getting  along  ?  " 

"  Oh,  we  shall  be  finished  by  Easter ;  I 
always  think  it  is  a  true  Lenten  penance  to 
turn  the  house  inside  out.  What  makes  me 
so  furious  is  when  you  men-folk  pretend  that 
we  enjoy  doing  it." 

"  Well,  don't  you  ?  "  , 

"  /  certainly  don't,  but  it  is  a  necessary  evil, 
for  dust  and  dirt  creep  into  every  minute  hiding- 
place,  and  for  health's  sake  it  is  imperative 
to  dislodge  the  enemy.  By  the  way,  my  watch 
has  stopped." 

"  Did  you  forget  to  wind  it  last  night  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Did  you  wind  it  too  far  ?  Do  you  think 
the  mainspring  is  broken  ?  " 

"  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  did  not  over- wind 
it." 
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"  Well,  I  got  a  year's  guarantee  with  it,  and 
as  I  bought  it  only  at  Christmas  I  had  better 
take  it  this  morning  to  Burton's  on  the  way  to 
the  office." 

"  Thank  you,  dear ;  I  miss  the  feel  of  it  on 
my  wrist." 

Daphne  handed  me  the  case,  neatly  wrapped 
in  paper,  before  I  left  the  house,  and  I  slipped 
it  into  my  pocket. 

My  train  was  late  into  Town,  so  I  left  the 
case  at  the  jeweller's,  asking  an  assistant  to 
take  it  to  Mr.  Burton  to  see  what  was  wrong 
with  the  watch,   and   arranged   to  call  later. 


I  gazed  at  him  in  astonishment.  He  passed 
the  case  across  the  counter,  and  on  opening 
it  I  found  a  piece  of  paper  neatly  pinned  to  the 
blue  velvet  cushion  with  these  words :  "It  is 
the  First  of  April." 

"  Please  accept  my  apologies  for  wasting  your 
time  in  this  way,"  I  said  to  Mr.  Burton.  "  I 
played  a  trick  on  my  wife  this  morning  and  this 
is  her  revenge.  I  never  dreamt  that  there  was 
no  watch  in  the  case." 

"  I  quite  understand,  sir,  and  I  am  afraid  I 
spoke  rather  hastily  just  now." 

"Please  do  not  apologise  for  your  very 
natural  vexation.     Good  morning." 


THE   POINT    OF  VIEW. 


Looker-On  :   I've  been  watching  'im  for  four  hours,  and  'c  hasn't  caught  a  single  thing.     Extraordinary  how 
some  people  waste  their  time  ! 


After  a  busy  morning  I  was  hastening  to  lunch 
and  had  already  passed  the  jeweller's  before  I 
remembered  the  watch.  Retracing  my  steps, 
I  entered  the  shop  and  asked  to  see  Mr.  Burton. 
He  came  with  the  watch-case  in  his  hand. 

"  I  hope  there  is  nothing  much  wrong  with 
my  wife's  bracelet- watch,"  I  said.  "  If  you 
remember,  I  bought  it  only  last  Christmas,  and, 
as  you  assured  me  it  was  of  excellent  quality, 
I  gave  a  larger  sum  than  I  had  intended  doing. 
You  gave  a  year's  guarantee  with  it,  but  it 
is  giving  trouble  already." 

Mr.  Burton's  austere  face  did  not  change. 

"  In  consideration  of  the  date,  sir,  I  suppose 
that  I  must  not  take  exception  to  your  joke  at 
my  expense,  but,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  say 
so,  I  think  such  things  are  better  kept  out  of 
business  hours.'* 


When  I  reached  home  I  found  Daphne  wearing 
a  very  pretty  gown,  and  on  her  wrist  was  the 
watch. 

"  You  little  wretch,  you've  made  me  look 
an  utter  fool  to-day." 

I  told  her  what  had  happened.  To  do  her 
justice,  she  was  really  very  sorry,  and  told  me 
that  she  thought  the  case  would  be  opened 
in  my  presence  by  an  assistant,  and  had  never 
dreamt  of  the  proprietor  being  involved.  She 
apologised  so  prettily  that  I  had  to  forgive  her. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  were  not  very  truthful  this 
morning." 

*'  Yes,  I  did  not  over- wind  the  watch,  neither 
did  I  forget  it.  I  wound  it  a  teeny  bit — just 
enough  to  be  able  to  say  that  I  had  wound  it^ 
but  so  little  that  I  knew  it  would  run  down  by 
breakfast- time." 
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CHEST  DISEASES 


**  Umckaloabo  acts  as  regards  Tuberculosis 
as  a  real  specific.'* 

(Dr,  Sechehaye  in  the  **  Swiss    Medical 
Review,'*) 

**  It  appears  to  me  to  have  a  specific  de- 
structive influence  on  the  Tubercle  Bacillus 
in  the  same  way  that  quinine  has  upon  Ma- 
ana. 

{Dr.  Grun  in  the  King's  Bench  Division.) 

If  you  are  suffering  from  any  disease  of  the 
chest  or  lungs — spasmodic  or  cardiac  asthma 
excluded— ask  your  doctor  about  Umckaloabo, 
or  send  a  postcard  for  particulars  of  it  to — 
Chas.  H.  Stevens,  204-206,  Worple  Rd., 
Wimbledon,  London,  who  will  post  same  to 
you  Free  of  Charge. 


Short  Cuts  to  Beauty 

By  MIMOSA 

My  advice  to  smart  women,  who"  demand 
the  very  best  results,  is  to  leave  most  toilet 
preparations  alone.  When  facial  applica- 
tions are  necessary,  get  only  the  pure 
ingredients,  just  as  they  come  to  the  chem- 
ist himself.  I  will  tell  you  in  this  column, 
from  time  to  time,  just  what  to  get  and  how 
to  use  it.  Do  not  be  persuaded  into  buying 
some  cheap  toilet  preparation.  Any  chem- 
ist can  supply  you  with  genuine  concen- 
trated ingredients,  and  I  know  personally 
that  most  firms  make  a  speciality  of  seUing 
original  packages  of  all  kinds  of  pure 
ingredients,  both  direct  and  by  post.  I 
can  point  out  to  you,  however,  many  useful 
hints,    which    involve    no    expense    at    all. 

"  About  Shampooing." — Even  the  best  shampoo  is  somewhat 
drying,  and  if  your  hair  is  not  naturally  oily,  I  suggest 
that  just  before  the  shampoo  you  apply  olive  oil  thoroughly  to 
the  scalp,  rubbing  it  into  the  hair  roots  vigorously.  Then  use 
pure  stallax  for  the  shampoo.  Dissolve  a  teaspoonful  in  a  cup 
of  hot  water.     This  will  leave  the  hair  very  clean  and  glossy. 

"  A  Velvety  Skin." — It  is  hard  to  tell  you  what  kind  of  powder 
to  use,  skins  vary  so.  I  suggest  that  ia  your  difficulty  you 
use  no  powder  at  all,  but  apply  a  httle  lotion  made  by  dis- 
solving one  ounce  of  cleminite  in  four  ounces  of  water.  This 
gives  a  much  better  finish  than  any  powder,  suits  all  com- 
plexions  and  stays  upon  the  face,  during  the  most  trying 
conditions,  as  long  as  you  could  wish.  It  makes  the  skin  look 
very  soft  and  velvety,  and  its  use  cannot  be  detected. 

"  Renewing  the  Complexion." — Yes,  the  discoloured,  faded  outer 
veiling  of  the  complexion  must  be  absolutely  removed,  and  I 
know  of  no  safe  way  to  do  this  except  to  use  a  little  Mercolized 
Wax,  applying  it  at  night  Uke  cold  cream.  The  active  principle 
in  Mercolized  Wax  soon  absorbs  the  weakened  and  devitalised 
surface  which  so  annoys  you,  revealing  the  fresh  and  beautiful 
young  skin  underneath,  which  is  always  there  only  waiting  to  be 
freed.  The  process  usually  takes  about  ten  days,  is  quite  harmless, 
and  acts  so  imperceptibly  that  no  one  can  tell  what  you  are 
doing. 

"  Long,  Curling  Lashes."— Clipping  the  eye  lashes  is  very 
often  unsuccessful.  They  sometimes  do  not  grow  again.  Far 
better  to  applv  a  little  pure  mennaline  with  the  fingers  to  the 
eyebrows  and  lashes  just  before  retiring  at  night.  This  greatly 
stimulates  the  growth,  and  darkens  the  colour  of  the  hairs. 

"How  to  Make  Hair  Tonic." — There  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  buy  the  high-priced  hair  tonics  you  mention,  when  you 
can  make  just  as  good  or  better  yourself  at  home.  Get  an 
ounce  of  boranium,  and  mix  with  a  quarter-pint  of  bay  rum. 
Apply  this  to  the  scalp  each  night,  working  it  in  with  the  finger- 
tips, and  in  a  short  time  you  should  see  a  considerable  improve- 
ment, and  find  a  complete  absence  of  dandruff. 

"  To  Reduce  Plumpness."— The  latest  method  of  reducing 
obesity  certainly  is  far  more  pleasant  and  convenient  than  all 
previous  methods.  It  consists  merely  in  taking  clynol  berries. 
The  fat  person  who  wants  to  reduce  without  the  usual  rigid 
diet,  exercise,  sweating  baths,  etc.,  now  puts  a  few  of  these 
little  brown  berries  in  his  or  her  pocket  and  swallows  three 
or  four  each  day.     Most  chemists  stock  them. 

"  Removing  Hair." — I  always  recommend  caution  in  the 
selection  of  a  hair  remover,  and  therefore  suggest  that  you 
only  use  sipohte  instead  of  the  depilatories  you  mention. 
Get  about  half  an  ounce  from  the  chemist  and  mix  a  little  into 
a  paste  with  a  few  drops  of  water.  Applied  direct  to  the 
superfluous  hair,  it  causes  it  to  wither  and  die  in  a  few 
moments,  when  it  can  be  rubbed  off,  leaving  no  trace. 

"About  Soap."— I  should  say  that  your  trouble  is  caused 
by  the  soaps  you  have  been  trying.  Personally,  I  always 
recommend  a  soap  called  Pilenta,  because  I  have  never  known 
it  to  fail  to  give  satisfaction.  It  is  an  absolutely  pure  superfatted 
soap,  designed  exclusively  for  US3  upon  delicate  skins,  and  it 
has  the  most  dehghtful  p3rfum3  I  have  ever  found.        
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MISPLACED    SYMPATHY. 

Kindly  Disposed  Vicar  :    Tell  me,  little  boy,  why  do  you  cry  ? 
Boy  :    Farver's  bin  an'  drowned  all  the  kittens ! 
Kindly  Disposed  Vicar  :    Oh,  dear  me,  that  is  indeed  sad ! 
Boy;     Yus,  an'  'e  promised  /  should  drown  a  couple! 


CAUSE    AND    EFFECT. 

Phrenologist  (arriving  at  sudden  hollow  in   client's  head) :    Er— mechanically  bent  ? 
Pedestrian  Client  :    Yes^  a  motor- bus  ! 
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New  Detective  Story  by 
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A  N  O  T  H  B  R 


Glad,  merry  days 

that  begin  and  end  with 

GIBBS   DENTIFRICE 


Glad,  merry  little  tnouthsi 
ready  for  breakfast  after  their 
Gibbs  Dentifrice  bath.  Toned 
up  and  refreshed.  Neat  little 
rows  of  gleaming  teeth,  set 
in  rosy,  firm  little  gums. 
Ready  to  bite,  ready  for  smiles, 
ready   to   talk.    Really    clean 


as  only  Gibbs  Dentifrice  can 
make  them. 

Refreshed  for  all  day.  Then 
in  the  evening,  when  little 
people  journey  to  the  Land  of 
Nod,  clean,  purified  little 
mouths,  washed  to  spotlessness 
by  Gibbs  Dentifrice,  ensure 
restful,  energy^building  sleep. 


Your  teeth  are  Ivory  Castles — defend  them  with 


BRITISH  MADE 


Gibbs  Dentifrice  is  a  solid  tablet  in  a  neat  aluminium  case. 
Solid  to  concentrate  its  qualities;  and  for  convenience 
and  economy  too.  Large  size,  1/-;  De  Luxe  size,  1/6; 
Refills,    lid.;     Popular    size,    7jd.     Tubes,   6d.   and    1/-. 

These  prices  do  not  apply  in  the  Irish  Free  State. 
D.  &.  W.  GIBBS,  Ltd.,  London.  E.  1 
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By  H.  C.  BAILEY 
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IT  was  spring.  Even  in  Whitehall  the  sun 
was  shining. 
Mr.  Fortune  looked  up  at  it  morosely 
and  climbed  into  a  taxi  and  was  jolted  away 
to  that  one  of  his  clubs  which  most  resembles 
a  mausoleum.  In  the  gloom  of  its  hall  as 
many  as  three  venerable  forms  were  watch- 
ing the  tape  machine.  Mr.  Fortune  gazed 
at, them  with  horror  and  sought  the  most 
sepulchral  room  in  the  club. 

It  is  at  the  top,  it  is  low,  its  small  Victor- 
ianly  curtained  windows  maintain  a  stub- 
born defensive  against  light  and  air,  it  has 
sullen  furniture  and  its  drab  walls  are  pitted 
with  portraits  of  members  completely  dead. 

Mr.  Fortune  took  a  remote  corner  with 
a  monograph  on  extinct  worms  and  sur- 
rendered to  his  emotions.  He  believes  him- 
self to  love  the  country.  He  is  a  gardener 
of  standing.     But  for  the  tedious  affair  of 


the  poison  in  the  Home  Secretary's  Easter 
eggs  he  would  have  been  in  the  company 
of  hawthorn  and  lilac,  enjoying  his  symphony 
of  iris.     He  disliked  life. 

The  room  became  even  darker.  The 
chimney  moaned.  Kain  and  hail  rattled  on 
the  windows.  And  Sir  Marmaduke  Jones 
opened  the  door.  He  is  the  most  fashion- 
able of  women's  doctors,  looks  like  it,  dresses 
like  it,  walks  like  it.  His  tripping  splendour 
crossed  the  room. 

"  Hallo,  Fortune  !  A  little  below  yourself. 
Have   you   been   buying   Zodiacs  ?  " 

Mr.  Fortune  turned  to  him  with  sad  eyes. 
"  What  are  Zodiacs  ?  "  he  moaned. 

"  How  innocently  he  says  it !  I  thought 
you  knew  everything.  Fortune." 

"  No,  no.  I'm  not  a  physician.  Tell  me 
about  Zodiacs.     They  sound  horrid." 

And  Sir  Marmaduke  sat  down  and  told 
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him.  Zodiacs  were  a  mine  in  Kurdistan. 
Lord  Blancapel's  latest.  Platinum.  Went 
off  with  a  great  boom.  People  behind  the 
scenes,  you  know,  said  there  was  absolutely 
no  limit.  But  a  week  or  two  ago  the  shares 
took  a  turn.  Nobody  knew  why.  Quite  a 
sensation.  Nothing  like  it  ever  known  in 
Blancapel's  mines.  Very  sound  man,  Blan- 
capel,  safe  as  the  Bank.  Queer  things,  these 
panics.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Fortune  moaned  gently.  Mr.  Fortune 
looked  out  of  the  window.  "  It  is  a  beastly 
day,"  he  said. 

That  was  his  introduction  to  the  affair  of 
Zodiacs. 

His  next  scene  in  it  was  set  in  the  private 
view  of  the  Academy.  He  was  still  out  of 
luck,  he  could  meet  nobody  but  dreary 
important  people  ;  he  was  meditating  the 
desperate  resort  of  looking  at  the  pictures 
when  Lady  Dolly  Pendeen  bumped  into  him. 
Hhe  looks  like  Little  Bo-peep,  and  by  the 
testimony  of  her  friends  ought  to  have  been 
a  jockey. 

"  So  sorry,"  says  she  over  her  small 
shoulder.     "  Oh,  wars  !     It's  Mr.  Fortune." 

*'  Yes.     That's  not  my  fault,"  he  sighed. 

*'  One  fine  large  hump  ?  "  She  looked  up 
at  him  with  her  head  on  one  side.  **  Are  you 
in  Zodiacs,  Mr.  Fortune  ?  " 

"  Heaven  forbid." 

*'  Thank  Heaven.  Aren't  we  pious  ?  I  say, 
you're  a  wonder.  Every  blessed  man  here 
is  talking  Zodiacs,  and  most  of  the  women." 

'*  I  always  was  an  outsider,"  said  Mr. 
Fortune  sadly. 

**  Eats,"  said  Lady  Dolly.  ''  What  put 
you  off  ?     Haven't  you  any  use  for  Blanco  ?  " 

*'  Blanco  ?  " 

"  Old  Blancapel.  Look  at  them  buzzing 
round  him,  flies  on  the  jam." 

Mr.  Fortune  saw  a  little  bald  man  of  sandy 
texture  who  resembled  his  tailor.  But  Lord 
Blancapel  was  less  talkative.  He  had  the 
manner  of  a  bored  potentate  receiving 
homage.     There  was  plenty  of  it. 

On  the  next  day  Mr.  Fortune  was  in  the 
Central  Criminal  Court  assisting  the  typist 
who  poisoned  the  Easter  eggs  to  prison.  As 
he  came  out  to  streets  drenched  with  spring 
rain  a  newsboy  howled  in  his  ear.  He  re- 
coiled shuddering,  he  rejected  the  paper 
thrust  upon  him,  he  hurried  to  his  car. 
Driving  home  he  read  on  every  placard  the 
substance  of  that  raucous  yell :  Death  of 
Arthur  Bure — Mr.  Bure  Found  Dead. 

Arrived  at  his  door  he  sought  enlighten- 
ment from  the  chauffeur.  *'  Sam,  who  was 
the  late  Mr.  Bure  ?  " 


"  I  been  wondering  myself,  sir,"  the  chauf- 
feur grinned. 

"We're  so  innocent,"  Mr.  Fortune  mur- 
mured. "  Get  me  the  papers.  All  the 
papers." 

Thus  he  came  Into  the  middle  of  the  case. 
The  papers  explained  to  him  that  Arthur 
Bure  was  the  other  self  of  Lord  Blancapel, 
a  director  in  all  the  many  companies  which 
flew  the  Blancapel  flag,  managing  director 
of  "  the  new  money-maker.  Zodiacs."  And 
Mr.  Bure  had  been  found  dead  on  Barton 
Heath.     That  was  all. 

Barton  Heath  is  a  large  tract  of  upland 
common  a  dozen  miles  out  of  London,  and 
about  it  is  what  house-agents  describe  as  an 
"  exclusive  residential  district."  A  book  of 
reference  provided  the  information  that 
Mr.  Bure's  home  was  there. 

It  did  not  seem  to  Eeggie  a  case  requiring 
the  expert  mind.  He  ate  two  muffins  and 
dozed  over  the  last  play  of  Signor  Pirandello. 

As  he  went  yawning  to  dress  for  dinner 
his  parlourmaid  presented  him  with  another 
batch  of  evening  papers. 

Death  of  Arthur  Bure.  Big  Slump  in 
Zodiacs.  The  Great  Slump.  Mr.  Bure 
Found  Dead.  The  headlines  in  pairs 
assaulted  his  eyes.  "Oh,  ah!  Yes.  I 
hadn't  thought  of  that,"  he  murmured. 
"  I'm  afraid  I  wasn't  really  thinking."  He 
read  the  papers  in  his  bath. 

They  had  not  much  more  to  tell  about 
the  death  ot  Arthur  Bure.  A  breeder  of 
Sealyhams  exercising  her  dogs  had  found 
a  man's  body  on  Barton  Heath  and  informed 
the  police.  It  was  at  once  identified  as 
Mr.  Arthur  Bure.  Mr.  Bure  had  been 
enjoying  his  usual  excellent  health,  and  the 
news  of  his  death  had  caused  great  surprise 
and  regret  in  the  district.  The  police  were 
anxious  to  hear  from  anyone  who  had  seen 
him  out  that  morning. 

So  the  report  ran,  carefully  conventional. 
The  space  necessary  to  do  honour  to  the 
event  was  filled  up  with  Mr.  Bure's  financial 
glories  and  his  house  and  his  philanthropy 
and  his  O.B.E.  The  other  "half  of  front 
pages  was  given  to  the  slump  in  Zodiacs. 
For  some  days  before  Mr.  Bure's  death  they 
had  been  tumbling  down.  When  the  news 
was  whispered  into  the  Stock  Exchange 
that  afternoon  they  crashed.  Picturesque 
reporters  spread  themselves  imaginatively. 
City  editors  were  verbose,  oracular,  smug. 

''  Yah,"  said  Eeggie  Fortune,  and  came 
back  to  the  bald  narrative  of  the  death  and 
squirmed  in  his  bath.  "  Yes.  We're  being 
very   discreet.     I   wonder."     He   gazed   at 
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those  twin  headlines.  The  Great  Slump. 
Mr.  Bure  Found  Dead.  Death  of  Arthur 
Bure.  Big  Slump  in  Zodiacs.  **  Yes. 
Every  effect  implies  a  cause.  But  you  do 
want  to  know  which  is  which.  This  is  kind 
of  circular." 

He  came  out  of  his  bath  and  went  to 
dinner  with  his  more  earnest  sister — the  one 
who  married  a  man  in  the  Treasury.  It 
was  perhaps  the  only  party  in  London  that 
night  at  which  no  one  mentioned  Zodiacs 
or  Mr.  Bure. 

The  morning  papers  had  nothing  more 
to  say,  but  something  to  leave  out.  The 
announcement  that  the  police  were  anxious 
to  hear  from  anyone  who  had  seen  Mr.  Bure 
out  walking  was  eliminated.  In  discussing 
the  case,  which  he  ranks  as  rather  recherche, 
Eeggie  Fortune  is  wont  to  say  that  this 
was  the  first  thing  about  it  which  interested 
him.  He  ate  his  omelette  pensively.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  the  police  were  very 
coy  over  Mr.  Bure. 

He  was  in  the  marmalade  stage,  still 
thinking  so,  when  a  card  was  brought  to 
him  :  Mr.  Franklin  Lee,  Universal  Club. 
The  name  meant  nothing,  the  club  less. 
The  man  who  was  shown  into  the  consulting- 
room  was  large  and  lean  and  loose-made. 
He  looked  as  if  he  had  slept  in  his  clothes, 
but  was  clean  and  shaven.  The  brown 
bony  face  declared  that  he  was  a  nasty 
fellow  to  cross.     He  had  an  unquiet  eye. 

''  Mr.  Fortune  ?  You  are  Mr.  Fortune  ? 
I  want  to  consult  you." 

"  I'm  not  in  ordinary  practice,  you  know." 

"  Medical  expert,  aren't  you  ?  " 

*'  Well,  that's  one  way  of  putting  it.  Did 
anyone  send  you  to  me  ?  " 

For  a  moment  the  man  hesitated.  *'  No, 
sir.  Doesn't  matter,  does  it  ?  Heard  about 
you  from  the  papers.  You  have  all  the  big 
cases.  I  want  you  to  take  up  a  case  for  me. 
I'd  like  your  opinion.     It's  like  this " 

"  One  moment.  One  moment.  Have 
you  seen^  a  solicitor,  Mr.  Lee  1  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

''  Well,  you  know,  I'm  not  a  lawyer. 
Your  solicitor  could  tell  you  whether  you'd 
better  come  to  me.     And  I  can't." 

"  I  know  what  I  want." 

"  Yes,  yes.  But  I  might  only  be  able  to 
give  you  something  else."  Eeggie  watched 
the  restless  eyes.  "  A  solicitor  would  let 
you  know  whether  it's  a  civil  case  or  a 
criminal." 

**  I'm  not  a  criminal,"  the  man  roared. 

Reggie  leaned  back  in  his  chair.  "  Now, 
we're  talking  about  cases,  Mr.  Lee,"  he  said 


mildly.  "  In  a  criminal  case,  I  may  have 
to  advise  the  Public  Prosecutor.  So  I  can't 
hear  the  other  side." 

Mr.  Lee  started  up.  *'  You've  been  got 
at  already,  have  you  ?  I  was  a  silly 
fool  to  come."  He  took  a  step  nearer 
Reggie,  his  truculent  chin  came  out. 
"  You're  for  the  prosecution,  so  you  can't 
hear  the  other  side  ?  "  He  laughed. 
*'  That's  pretty  good,   Mr.   Fortune." 

He  stamped  out. 

Reggie  Fortune  sank  down  in  his  chair. 
**  Your  trick,  I  think,"  he  murmured.  **  You 
play  a  dashin'  game,  Mr.  Lee." 

*'  Beg  your  pardon,  sir " — a  fluttered 
parlourmaid  entered — "  the  gentleman  went 
of!  without  his  stick." 

Reggie  took  an  aged  nobbly  blackthorn 
and  handled  it  carefully.  It  had  white  mud 
about  the  ferrule.  Its  other  end  was  broad 
and  heavy. 

*'  He  would  have  gone  off  without  his 
head  if  he'd  brought  it,"  Reggie  com- 
plained. 

"  Perhaps  he'll  come  back  for  it,  sir," 
said  the  parlourmaid. 

"  I  shan't  be  at  home,"  said  Reggie. 

He  took  a  cab  to  Scotland  Yard. 

The  Chief  of  the  Criminal  Investigation 
Department  looked  up  at  him  from  a  report 
in  several  typewritten  pages.  "  Hallo, 
Lomas,  doing  work  1  What  have  you  been 
doing  with  the  Bure  case  ?  " 

"  My  dear  fellow,  we  haven't  had  time  to 
do  anything.  What  in  the  world  do  you 
know  about  the  Bure  case  1  " 

*'  Nothing.  Nothing.  Been  rather  care- 
ful about  that,  haven't  you  ?  " 

"  This  tone  is  very  painful,  Reginald. 
What's  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  know,  I  did  think  you  were 
being  rather  coy." 

*'  My  dear  Reginald !  Are  you  feeling 
neglected  ?  I'm  afraid  there's  nothing  in 
it  for  you." 

"  Yes,  yes.  I  thought  that  was  what  you 
were  trying  to  convey." 

"  You  know,  this  isn't  like  you,"  said 
Lomas.  "  I  should  call  it  peevish.  What's 
the  grievance  ?  " 

*'  Officially,  no  grievance.  But  speaking 
as  a  simple  citizen,  I  think  the  police  are 
practisin'   a  certain  economy  of  truth." 

''  Let  me  know  what  you  mean,  please," 
Lomas  frowned. 

"  Well,  this  fellow's  found  dead.  Seems 
to  be  a  death  of  some  public  interest.  Any- 
thing about  how  he  died  and  why  he  died 
is  kept  out  of  the  papers.     In  the  evening 
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the  police  want  to  know  who  saw  him  last. 
In  the  morning  they  don't.  And  no  explan- 
ations. And  the  Stock  Exchange  goes 
ramping  on.  The  simple  citizen  says  the 
Bure  case  is  being  handled.  Quite  firmly 
handled." 

"  I  don't  like  the  phrase,  Fortune." 
**  Nor  do  I,  Lomas." 
**  You  mean  it  looks  as  if  evidence  was 
being  made  up  or  hushed  up  for  the  sake  of 
the  gamble  in  Zodiacs  ?  " 

"  It's  a  wicked  world,  Lomas." 
*'  Thank  you,  I've  been  here  some  time," 
said  the  Chief  of  the  Criminal  Investigation 
Department.  ''  I  didn't  suppose  we  should 
get  through  this  without  people  talking  non- 
sense. It's  a  perfectly  straight  case.  It's 
been  handled  quite  correctly.  I  was  just 
reading  the  reports  from  Barton  Heath.  I 
shouldn't  have  done  anything  different  my- 
self. We  can't  consider  the  Stock  Exchange. 
A  man  is  found  dead  :  our  business  is  to 
find  out  if  it  was  a  natural  death,  and,  if  it, 
wasn't,  to  get  hold  of  the  murderer.  The 
inspector  down  there  didn't  choose  to  give 
anything  away.  He  was  perfectly  right." 
'*  It  wasn't  a  natural  death,  then  ?  " 
Lomas  turned  the  pages  of  the  report. 
*'  Fractured  skull — injury  to  the  brain," 
he  smiled.  ''  Doesn't  sound  very  natural, 
Keginald.  Bure's  own  doctor  and  the 
divisional  surgeon  have  both  examined 
him.  I  suppose  they  would  both  know 
a   fractured   skull  if  they  saw  it." 

**  Yes,  it  is  an  emphatic  sort  of  thing. 
And  why  does  Mr.  Bure  get  his  skull  frac- 
tured to  help  on  the  slump  in  Zodiacs  ?  " 
*'  I  don't  know  anything  about  Zodiacs," 
Lomas  frowned.  "  The  police  action  is 
absolutely  regular.  When  the  inspector 
heard  of  the  death  he  wanted  to  find  out  if 
anybody  had  seen  Bure  on  his  last  w^aik. 
So  he  told  the  reporters  to  say  so  in  the 
j)apers.  When  he  got  to  work  he  found 
out  that  a  man  came  to  call  on  Bure  that 
morning  and  went  with  him  when  Bure 
went  out  for  the  last  time.  Well,  he  couldn't 
put  his  hand  on  the  fellow,  he  didn't  want 
to  warn  him  that  he  was  suspected,  so  he 
told  the  papers  to  drop  the  notice  about 
wanting  witnesses  and  kept  it  dark  that  the 
police  suspected  foul  i)lay.  Now  are  you 
satisfied  1  " 

"  Well-meaning  man.  Did  it  all  for  the 
best.  But  I  don't  follow  the  workings  of  his 
mind.  If  Bure's  companion  smashed  Bure's 
head  in,  he  won't  believe  the  police  haven't 
noticed  it.  Bein'  so  coy  only  tells  him  to 
look  out  for  himself." 


Lito  the  room  came  Superintendent  Bell, 
hasty  and  happy.  "  We're  in  touch  with 
him,  sir." 

"  Good.  Have  him  summoned  to  the 
inquest  and  don't  lose  sight  of  him." 

"  Good  morning,  Bell,"  said  Eeggie. 
*•'  How  is  Mr.  Franklin  Lee  feeling  now  ?  " 

Bell's  face  expanded  in  a  broad,  paternal 
smile.  He  looked  at  his  chief  and  chuckled. 
'^  Now,  how  the  devil  did  you  know  that  ?  " 
Lomas  cried. 

"  Not  second  sight.  Nothing  super- 
natural,  Lomas   old   thing.     Just   luck." 

"  Any  particular  kind  of  luck  ?  "  said 
Lomas  unpleasantly.  **  I  hope  I  don't 
intrude,  Eeginald — but  have  you  been 
doing  something  in  Zodiacs  yourself  ?  " 

"  No,  no.  I  was  born  of  poor  but  pious 
parents.  Also  I  have  no  head  for  gambling. 
I  can't  count.  But  thanks  for  kind  inquiries. 
So  Mr.  Franklin  Lee  is  in  Zodiacs,  is  he  ?  " 

"  You'd  better  ask  him,"  Lomas  laughed. 

*'  No,  I  don't  think  so.  I'm  afraid  he 
isn't  loving  me.  You  see,  he  called  on  me 
this  morning  and  asked  me  to  take  up  his 
case." 

"  The  deuce  he  did  !  " 

"  Yes,  that  was  rather  my  feeling." 

*'  Did  he  tell  you  what  he'd  done  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  ask  him.  I  said  we  hadn't  been 
introduced.  He  said  he  wasn't  a  criminal 
and  quit." 

"  What  did  you  make  of  him  ?  " 

Keggie  reached  for  a  cigar.  "  We  didn't 
get  on,  you  know,"  he  said  carefully.  ''  Not 
what  you'd  call  tactful."  Smoke  grew 
about  him.  '*  A  bit  of  an  absent-minded 
beggar,  our  Mr.  Franklin  Lee." 

"  Battled,  is  he,  sir  ?  "  said  Bell. 

"  Yes,  yes.     That  was  indicated." 

^'  They  tell  me  he's  powerfully  made," 
said  Lomas.  "  Eather  violent  in  his  ttian- 
ner  ?     Nasty  temper  ?  " 

*'  Well,  he  didn't  like  me.  He's  a  big 
chap,  yes." 

''  It  all  fits,  doesn't  it,  sir  ?  "  said  Bell. 

''  Yes.  He  fits.  Physically.  But  if  he 
did  it,  why  did  he  want  to  consult  me  ?  " 

Bell  laughed.  "  That's  an  easy  one,  sir. 
So  that  he  shouldn't  have  you  against  him." 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Mr.  Fortune.  ''You 
know,  Lomas,  if  he  thought  I  could  make 
something  of  the  case  for  him,  I  think  I'd 
better  have  a  look  at  it  for  you." 

*'  It's  a  queer  business,"  Lomas  frowned. 

"  The  case  seems  straight  enough.     Come 

and  hear  what  he  has  to  say  at  the  inquest." 

Mr.  Fortune  went  away  confirmed  in  his 

opinion  that  the  police  were  being  coy.     He 
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did  not  say  so.  He  suspected  Lomas  of 
nothing  worse  than  an  excessive  discretion, 
a  point  of  tactics  on  which  he  is  wont  to 
differ  from  that  excellent  official. 

And  the  slump  in  Zodiacs  stopped.  On 
the  day  after  Mr.  Bure's  death  they  had 
been  ten  a  penny  and  no  buyers.  Then 
it  was  suddenly  discovered  there  was  a 
market ;  the  price  jumped,  checked,  wavered 
and  slowly  ,  climbed.  As  Reggie  Fortune 
drove  down  to  Barton  with  Lomas  for  the 
inquest  he  remarked  on  this.  '*  It  is  infer- 
nally queer,"  Lomas  growled.  ''  Bure's 
death  seems  to  have  pulled  the  concern 
together  again." 

"  Why  ?  "  said  Reggie. 

'*  Good  Gad,  I  don't  know.  If  it  had 
smashed  them,  I  could  have  understood  it." 

"Oh,  could  you  ?  But  they  were  slump- 
ing before  Bure  died,  slumping,  good  and 
hard." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

**  I  don't  know.  Same  like  you.  I  don't 
know  anything.  But  I  don't  believe  any- 
thing either.  A  hearty,  comprehensive 
incredulity.  You  should  try  it,  Lomas. 
Very  stimulating  to  the  intellect." 

*'  I  dare  say.     I  have  to  believe  evidence." 

"  Oh,  my  aunt !  "  said  Reggie.  *'  Evi- 
dence !     Where  is  it  ?  " 

"  You're  going  to  hear  it.  Have  you 
made  up  your  mind  it  isn't  true  before- 
hand ?  " 

Reggie  stared  at  him.  *'  Not  your  usual 
kindly  self,  Lomas.  A  little  fretful,  a  little 
peevish  with  me." 

"  I  don't  like  your  tone.  I  know  it's  a 
nasty  case.  You  might  take  it  our  hands 
are  clean.  You  needn't  be  so  infernally 
superior.  You  know  what  we're  up  against. 
You've  had  Franklin  Lee  trying  to  tamper 
with  you  already." 

''  Tamper !  Well,  well !  You  should 
have  been  there.  He  tampers  like  a  rhino- 
ceros." But  Lomas  withdrew  from  the 
conversation. 

The  little  coroner's  court  was  crowded 
with  reporters.  The  coroner,  enjoying  his 
brief  hour  of  fame,  prolonged  the  formalities 
pompously.  At  last  Mr.  Bure's  butler  was 
in  the  box  :  to  identify  the  dead  man  as 
his  master  ;  to  relate  that  a  gentleman  giv- 
ing his  name  as  Franklin  Lee  called  on  his 
master  on  the  morning  of  the  death,  about 
noon,  and  went  out  with  him.  "  They 
didn't  come  back,  sir.  Mr.  Bure  never  came 
back." 

Amelia  Fison,  breeder  of  dogs,  was  walk- 
ing on  the  heath  in  the  afternoon,  some  time 


between  the  showers,  about  half-past  two. 
Her  dogs  found  a  man's  body.  She  recog- 
nised Mr.  Bure.  He  seemed  quite  dead. 
She  found  a  policeman  and  he  telephoned, 
and  she  took  him  back  to  the  body.  Did 
Miss  Fison  notice  anything  about  the  body  ? 
*'  Well,  he  was  dead.     He  was  all  wet." 

Reggie  Fortune  stirred,  a  thing  impossible 
without  disturbing  Lomas,  who  glanced  at 
him  and  saw  on  his  round  pink  face  a  mild 
excitement,  as  when  a  child  hears  from  care- 
less elders  something  it  wasn't  meant  to. 
Dr.  John  Smith  came  into  the  box,  a 
plump  man  with  a  large  important  manner 
and  a  turn  for  oratory.  Mr.  Arthur  Bure 
was  one  of  his  patients.  Mr.  Bure  was  a 
man  of  sixty,  enjoying  excellent  health. 
In  every  way  a  first-class  life.  When  he 
reached  the  body,  Mr.  Bure  had  already 
been  dead  an  hour  or  two.  Impossible  to 
be  more  precise.  The  resources  of  medical 
science  .  .  . 

Reggie  Fortune  groaned. 
The  body  was  lying  on  its  back.  There 
was  a  large  lacerated  wound  on  the  head  at 
the  juncture  of  the  occipital  with  the  parietal 
bones.  The  skull  was  fractured.  About 
the  left  ear  and  on  the  neck  below  the  flesh 
was  swollen  and  bruised.  There  were  no 
other  injuries.  He  had  made  a  post- 
mortem examination  with  Dr.  Keir.  He 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cause  of 
death  was  injury  to  the  brain  inflicted  by  a 
violent  blow  from  some  blunt  instrument, 
such  as  a  heavy  stick.  "  Anything  to  add, 
doctor  ?  "  Dr.  Smith  had  nothing  to  add. 
There  was  no  room  for  doubt. 

Reggie  Fortune  leaned  back  and  his  hand 
tapped  lightly  on  his  knee,  and  he  watched 
Dr.  Smith's  stately  exit  with  dreamy  eyes. 
Dr.  James  Keir,  divisional  surgeon,  brisk 
and  snappy,  had  examined  the  body  with 
Dr.  Smith.  Come  to  the  same  conclusion. 
Cause  of  death,  blow  from  blunt  weapon, 
dealt  by  powerful  man. 

Lomas  looked  at  Mr.  Fortune,  but  on 
that  plump  and  boyish  face  saw  only  the 
drowsy  stare  of  a  vacant  mind. 

The  powerful  man  came  into  the  box.  At 
the  name  of  Franklin  Lee  the  packed  court 
rustled  and  murmured  and  its  uplifted  faces 
gazed  at  him.  His  sallow  face  darkened, 
he  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  stood 
slouching  and  grinning. 

A  fat  solicitor  cleared  his  throat.  He 
appeared  for  Mr.  Franklin  Lee,  sir.  Mr. 
Lee  desired  to  give  every  information.  The 
coroner  bowed.  *'  Why  did  you  go  to 
Mr.  Bure's  house,  Mr.  Lee  ?  " 
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**  He  asked  me  to." 

*'  That  is  important.  Have  you  any 
proof  of  that  ?  "  A  letter  was  produced. 
''  But  this  asks  you  to  his  office  in  the  city 
last  week." 

"  I  know.  I  went.  He  wanted  to  do  a 
deal.  We  never  got  near  terms.  So  he 
asked  me  to  come  down  to  his  place  and  go 
into  the  whole  business." 

''  But  you  have  no  record  of  that  invita- 
tion ?  " 

"  Let's  get  this  right.  I'm  just  home 
from  Kurdistan.  I've  got  a  concession 
there  that  makes  the  Blancapel  ZIodiacs 
Company  look  silly.  Bure  knew  that.  He 
had  to  get  hold  of  me  or  Zodiacs  were  bust. 
But  he  was  a  good  little  bluJSer.  He  thought 
he  could  bluff  me." 

Another  solicitor  bobbed  up  in  the  middle 
of  that.  Kepresenting  Mr.  Bure's  executors, 
he  objected.  *'  Please,  please,"  the  coroner 
swelled.  "  No  financial  advertisements, 
Mr.  Lee.  Your  point  is  you  had  something 
to  sell  to  Mr.  Bure." 

*'  No,  sir.  I  had  something  Bure  wanted 
to  buy.  I  might  have  sold  if  he  had  bid  a 
price.  I  had  him  by  the  short  hairs.  He 
knew  that,  but  he  didn't  know  I  knew  it. 
He  never  got  near  my  figure." 

Again  the  solicitor  was  up.  It  must  not 
go  out  that  this  was  the  fact. 

*'  What  we  have  to  deal  with  is  Mr.  Lee's 
statement  that  he  came  down  at  Mr.  Bure's 
request,"  said  the  coroner. 

"  Yes,  sir.  It  will  be  denied.  I  have 
witnesses  to  say  he  pressed  himself  on  Mr. 
Bure." 

Lee  laughed.  *'  That's  the  Blancapel 
game,-  is  it  ?     Now  we  know." 

''  I  can't  have  this,"  the  coroner  frowned. 
*'  You  are  doing  yourself  no  good,  Mr.  Lee." 

"  All  right.  All  right.  Keep  him  quiet, 
then.  Well,  I  came  down  to  see  the  little 
man.  I  dare  say  I  was  a  fool,  but  I  thought 
we  might  have  done  a  deal  after  all.  The 
bottom  was  dropping  out  of  his  Zodiacs. 
It  was  worth  anything  to  him  to  get  hold 
of  me.  But  he  couldn't  think  big.  He 
was  still  trying  to  bluif  me  with  nothing  in 
his  hand.  He  wouldn't  offer  anything  fit 
to  look  at.  So  I  told  him  he  was  wasting 
my  time.  He  was  badly  rattled.  He  tried 
to  keep  me,  and  when  he  couldn't  he  came 
out  with  me.  I  had  him  walking  with  me 
across  the  heath  to  the  station  talking  nine- 
teen to  the  dozen.  I  told  him  to  go  to  the 
devil  and  left  him.  That's  the  last  I  saw 
of  Mr.  Bure — standing  on  the  heath,  puf- 
fing." 


''  You  left  him  alive  ?  " 

"  I  did.     I  never  touched  him." 

*'  But  you  had  a  quarrel  ?  " 

''  I  don't  call  it  a  quarrel.  Bure  did  all 
the  talking.  I  only  said  *  Nothing  doing,' 
'  Guess  again  ' — that  sort  of  thing.  I  didn't 
care  if  we  did  business  or  not.  I  knew  I 
was  on  velvet." 

''  I  see.     Had  you  a  stick  with  you  ?  " 

Lee  hesitated.     "  I  dare  say." 

*'  What  sort  of  a  stick  ?  " 

'*  Ordinary  walking-stick." 

*'  Do  you  produce  it  ?  " 

'*  No.  I  haven't  got  it.  I  must  have  left 
it  somewhere." 

"  Where  ?  " 

*'  Haven't  a  notion." 

*'  That  is  unfortunate.  Do  you  wish  to 
add  anything,  Mr.  Lee  ?  " 

''  I've  told  you  all  I  know."  He  left  the 
witness-box  in  a  heavy  silence. 

The  solicitor  of  Mr.  Bure's  executors  arose 
and  coughed.  Grave  statements  had  been 
made  attacking  the  deceased  which  would 
be  absolutely  denied — several  witnesses — • 
important  evidence.  The  coroner  thought  it 
obviously  necessary  to  adjourn.  .  .  . 

But  while  they  talked  Mr.  Fortune 
touched  Lomas  and  rose  and  slipped  out  of 
the  court.  Lomas  found  him  in  the  lobby. 
''  What  is  it,  Reginald  ?  " 

*'  I  must  examine  Bure's  body." 

"  Good  Gad  1  " 

*'  Tell  these  people.  Fix  it  up.  I'll  come 
down  to-morrow." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  how  can  I  bring  you  in 
now  ?  These  doctors  are  absolutely  confi- 
dent. Their  evidence  was  quite  clear  and 
definite.  I  don't  see  my  way  to  interfere 
with  them." 

''  I  said  *  must,'  Lomas." 

Lomas  and  he  examined  each  other's  eyes. 
Lomas  went  back  into  the  court. 

When  he  came  out  again  Reggie  was  sit- 
ting in  the  car  behind  a  long  cigar.  *'  How 
can  you  smoke  with  your  eyes  shut  ?  " 
Lomas  complained. 

"  You've  noticed  that's  unusual  ?  What 
a  gift  is  the  power  of  observation,  Lomas  ! 
And  how  rare  !  " 

"  I've  noticed  you  do  it  when  you  are  at 
a  loss." 

*'  Not  a  loss,  no.  Only  wondering.  When 
I  have  all  the  facts  I  may  be  at  a  loss." 

*'  That's  very  gratifying.  Do  you  mean 
to  say  I  had  to  interfere  and  set  these 
fellows'  backs  up  because  you  were  merely 
wondering  ?  " 

"  No,  not  merely.     There  were  points." 
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''  Good  Gad  !  If  it's  any  consolation  to 
you,  you  have  made  two  hearty  enemies. 
These  doctors  want  your  blood.  Dr.  John 
Smith    means    to    be     quite     nasty    with 

you." 

"  I  wonder,"  Reggie  murmured, 
"  Damme,  Fortune,  you're  making  my 
position  rather  difficult.  I've  shown  a  good 
deal  of  confidence  in  you.  The  last  thing 
I  wanted  to  do  was  to  take  sides  in  the  case. 
And  now  on  your  bare  word,  without  a 
single  reason,  I've  told  these  doctors  the 
police  aren't  satisfied  with  their  evidence. 
But  we  can't  go  on  like  this.  It's  time  you 
showed  a  little  confidence  in  me." 

"  My  dear  fellow  !  Oh,  my  dear  fellow  ! 
I  do.     I  have.     Absolutely." 

"  You  think  these  doctors  are  trumping 
up  a  case  ?  " 

''  I  wouldn't  say  that.  They  may  be 
right.  But  I  know  they're  jumping  to  a 
conclusion.  Several  little  things  they  didn't 
go  into." 

*'  For  instance  ?  " 

*'  Well,  where  was  his  hat  ?  If  I  thought 
a  man  had  been  knocked  on  the  head,  I 
should  want  to  look  at  his  hat." 

*'  It  may  have  fallen  of!  before  he  was  hit. 
We  have  to  assume  there  was  a  struggle." 
*'  Yes,  that's  the  kind  of  logic  that  makes 
me  uncomfortable.  What  I  assume  is  that 
his  hat  wasn't  damaged.  That  tells  against 
their  theory,  and  they  ought  to  have  men- 
tioned it." 

"  For  what  it's  worth,"  Lomas  shrugged. 
*'  There  are  half  a  dozen  answers  :  it  blew 
off,  it  fell  off,  it  was  knocked  off  before  the 
fatal  blow.  The  point  is,  they  found  the 
man's  skull  smashed.  You  don't  doubt 
that  ?  " 

"  No,  no.  But  you'll  have  to  produce 
the  hat." 

''  Anything  else  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  want  to  have  a  little  talk  with 
the  Air  Ministry." 

''  The— the  Air  Ministry  ?  "  Lomas  re- 
peated. "  Good  Gad,  you  don't  suppose  the 
man's  death  was  seen  from  an  aeroplane  ?  " 

"  I  hadn't  thought  of  that,"  said  Reggie 
in  a  low  solemn  voice.  "  My  dear  Lomas, 
you  do  have  ideas.  You  really  do.  No.  I 
wasn't  going  to  ask  about  aeroplanes. 
Only  the  weather.  In  these  days  the  Air 
Ministry  looks  after  the  weather  for  us. 
They  keep  the  records.  They  ought  to  be 
able  to  tell  us  w^hat  the  weather  was  doing 
on  Barton  Heath  while  Mr.  Bure  was  out." 
"  What  on  earth  has  the  weather  got  to 
do  with  it  1  " 


''  My  dear  chap  !  But  you  heard  Miss 
Fison's  evidence.  She  said  she  went  out 
between  the  showers.  She  said  when  she 
found  Bure  he  was  all  wet.  Seemed  to 
strike  her.     It  struck  me." 

*'  Why,  what's  the  matter  with  that  ?  I 
don't  see  the  point." 

Mr.  Fortune  did  not  answer  for  a  moment. 
**  No,  nobody  cared  about  his  being  wet," 
he  said  sadly.  "  Things  did  get  eliminated." 
He  paused,  again  regarding  Lomas  pen- 
sively. "  Well — there's  the  little  matter 
of  time.  When  did  those  showers  break  ? 
If  it  was  looking  like  heavy  showers  when 
Lee  left  Bure's  house,  it's  still  more  queer 
Bure  went  with  him." 
*'  More  queer  1  " 

Mr.  Fortune  looked  at  him  with  half-shut 
eyes.  "  Why  did  Bure  go  with  him, 
Lomas  ?  " 

"  Bure  was  worried  about  this  Zodiacs 
slump.  Lee  was  somehow  mixed  up  in  it. 
Take  Lee's  own  story :  he  had  a  concession 
to  sell  which  would  have  been  very  useful 
to  Zodiacs.  They  couldn't  come  to  terms. 
Lee  went  off  in  a  rage.  Bure  hurried  after 
him  to  have  another  try.  They  wouldn't 
be  thinking  about  umbrellas.  Then  Lee 
lost  his  temper,  hit  him  and  left  him  in  the 
rain."  Mr.  Fortune  lay  back  looking  at 
the  sky.  "  Well,"  said  Lomas  triumphantly, 
"  what's  the  matter  with  that  ?  " 

**  It's  all  right.  But  it's  going  to  be 
denied,  you  know.  You  assume  Bure  was 
mighty  keen  to  get  hold  of  Lee.  Bure's 
solicitors  are  bringing  evidence  that  he 
wasn't.  Their  story  is,  Lee  was  worrying 
him.  If  you  can  tell  me  why  a  man  of  sixty 
who  doesn't  want  to  be  worried  goes  out  on 
a  stormy  day  running  after  the  man  who 
worried  him,  I'll  be  very  interested," 

"  Oh,  Lord,  I  don't  suppose  we  are  going 
to  hear  the  truth  about  Zodiacs,"  Lomas 
laughed.  "  You  know,  you're  rather  capri- 
cious about  evidence,  Reginald.  You  don't 
like  it  when  the  doctors  ignore  Bure's  hat. 
But  you're  rather  ignoring  Lee's  stick.  The 
stick  that  he  conveniently  lost." 

*'  His  stick  ?  Oh,  I  know  all  about  that. 
He  left  it  in  my  house." 

Lomas  sat  up.     "  Did  he,  though  ?     You 
didn't  happen  to  mention  it." 
"  I  didn't  know  it  was  relevant." 
Lomas  smiled.     **  These  little  errors  do 
occur,  don't  they  ?     Is  it  the  sort  of  stick 
that  could  crack  a  man's  skull  1  " 
"  Yes,  yes.     I  think  so." 
**  And  that's  very  interesting,  isn't  it  1  " 
Lomas  laughed. 
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The  car  was  driving  through  London. 
Reggierleaned  forward  and  told  the  chauffeur 
to  stop  at  the  next  newspaper  boy.  He 
bought  a  paper  and  studied  it.  *'  Good 
heavens,  you  don't  want  to  read  the  report 
of  the  inquest  ?  " 

'*  Nq,^  no.  Latest  prices."  He  pointed 
to  the  figures  of  Zodiacs.  ''Another  little 
point  that's  ignored.  Why  does  the  inquest 
on  Mr.  Bure  send  Zodiacs  up  ?  " 

"It' is  a  filthy  case,"  said  Lomas. 

*'  Lots  of  mud  about,"  Heggie  agreed 
cheerfully. 

This  did  not  comfort  Lomas,  nor  even 
conciliate  him.  He  refused  to  go  and  eat 
muffins  at  the  Academies  Club.  So  Reggie 
Fortune  ate  his  muffins  with  a  professor 
who  talked  the  new  mathematics,  and  came 
home  a  little  later  for  dinner,  dreamily 
placid. 

The  parlourmaid  met  him  in  the  hall. 
There  was  a  lady  waiting  for  him  :  Lady 
Dolly  Pendeen;  been  waiting  some  time. 
He  applied  himself  to  the  process  of  waking 

A  pair  of  slim  legs  were  displayed  before 
the  fire  in  the  morning-room,  crossing  and 
uncrossing.  That  was  all  he  could  see  of  her 
at  first ;  her  small  person  was  sunk  in  a  big 
chair,  but  she  started  up  as  he  came  in. 
*'  Now,  what  in  the  world  is  the  matter  with 
you  ?  "  said  Reggie. 

Her  little  shoulders  moved.  Her  face 
was  red.  ''  Oh,  Mr.  Fortune,  you  don't 
mind  my  coming,  do  you  ?  "  She  took  his 
hand  and  held  on  to  it.  "  You've  always 
been  such  a  lamb,  I  felt  sure  you'd  help 
me." 

Reggie  recovered  his  hand.  ''  Haven't 
you  got  a  nice  doctor  of  your  own  ?  " 

"  An  ordinary  doctor  wouldn't  do.  I  say, 
can't  we  sit  down  and  be  comfy  ?  " 

*'  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Reggie  solemnly, 
and  set  the  chair  for  her. 

"  You  sit  down  too."  She  put  her  hand  on 
his  arm.  He  brought  a  chair  to  the  table 
a  yard  off.  Lady  Dolly  disposed  herself  in 
the  chair,  coat  thrown  back  from  her  boyish 
little  self,  neat  legs  displayed,  and  smiled 
brightly.  ''  You  see,  it's  irightfully  import- 
ant to  me,  Mr.  Fortune." 

''  And  what  is  it  that  an  ordinary  doctor 
won't  do  ?  " 

''  Well,  he  wouldn't  know.  You  will  help 
me,  won't  you  ?  "  She  put  her  head  on  one 
side. 

'*  I'm  limited,  you  know,"  said  Reggie, 
who  had  never  liked  her  so  little. 

"  You're     not !      You're     wonderful !      I 


wanted  you  to  help  me  about  this  Zodiacs 
case." 

''  I  don't  know  anything  about  Zodiacs." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mean  the  silly  shares.  I 
mean  this  man  who  was  found  dead.  You 
know  all  about  that,  I'm  sure  you  do." 

"  I  know  all  that's  in  the  papers." 

*'  Oh,  but  that  isn't  anything,  not  really, 
is  it  ?  You  see,  I'm  awfully  interested, 
Mr.  Fortune.  It  means  a  frightful  lot  to 
me.  I  want  to  know  what  you  really  think 
-about  it.  You  see,  there's  only  you,  Mr. 
Fortune." 

"  Oh  no.    Lots  of  people." 

*'  But  it  will  come  to  you,  you  know  it 
will.  Are  they  going  to  make  out  Franklin 
Lee  did  it  ?  " 

''I'm  sorry."  Mr.  Fortune  stood  up. 
''  This  isn't  doing  anybody  any  good." 

*'  You  won't  help  me  ?  " 

'*  You  oughtn't  to  be  here.     Good  night." 

Lady  Dolly  stared  at  him  a  moment  and 
ran  out  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Fortune's  comfortable  face  was 
troubled.  "Not  one  of  our  nicer  young 
persons,"  he  said  sadly.  "  Did  Lee  send 
her  ?  The  blighter.  Yes,  Lomas,  a  mucky 
case." 

The  morning  papers  said  there  was  sensa- 
tional evidence  at  the  Bure  inquest :  doctors 
find  death  by  violence ;  Franklin  Lee's 
story  ;  the  missing  stick.  It  was  obvious 
what  reporters  and  sub-editors  were  getting 
ready  for.     And  Zodiacs  bore  up  firmly. 

At  the  mortuary  Mr.  Fortune  found  the 
two  doctors  waiting  for  him  with  a  hostile 
manner.  He  said  that  it  was  very  good  of 
them.  The  divisional  surgeon  snorted  and 
understood  Mr.  Fortune  was  not  satisfied 
with  his  evidence.  Mr.  Fortune  wouldn't 
say  that  :  the  department  wanted  another 
opinion.  Dr.  Smith  must  own  that  he  was 
surprised  :  he  had  found  himself  in  com- 
plete agreement  with  the  divisional  surgeon  ; 
it  appeared  to  him  there  was  no  possibility 
of  doubt ;  he  would  be  glad  to  know  what 
point  in  their  evidence  suggested  it  to 
Mr.  Fortune. 

"  My  dear  doctor,  I  don't  doubt  you  found 
everything  you  said  you  found." 

"  I  am  obliged  to  you."  Dr.  Smith  was 
more  haughty  than  ever.  "Am  I  to  infer 
that  you  expect  to  find  something  else  ?  " 

"  It's  a  mistake  to  rely  on  expectations, 
you  know,"  said  Reggie  slowly. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,"  Dr. 
Smith  condescended.  "  I  came  to  this  sad 
case  with  a  perfectly  open  mind,  Mr.  For- 
tune.    I  may  say,  a  blank  mind.     I  was 
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forced  to  the  one  conclusion.  Pray  under- 
stand that  I  shall  be  happy  to  assist  you 
in  your  examination." 

*'  Ay,  we'll  be  present,  if  you  please,"  the 
divisional  surgeon  growled. 
'  Mr.  Fortune  said  that  they  were  very 
good.  But  when  they  were  shut  in  with 
the  dead  body  he  had  to  be  curt  with  Dr. 
Smith.  Dr.  Smith  wanted  to  demonstrate. 
The  amiability  of  Mr.  Fortune  does  not 
extend  to  those  who  would  teach  him  his 
job.  Dr.  Smith,  swelling  and  purple,  re- 
treated upon  the  divisional  surgeon  and  they 
murmured  together. 

Medical  students  have  been  heard  to  say 
that  old  Fortune  is  slow.  He  was  very 
slow  with  the  body  of  Mr.  Bure.  The  mur- 
muring of  the  two  doctors  rose  loud  before 
he  was  done  with  the  damaged  head.  But 
that  was  not  the  end.  The  body  also 
occupied  him  long.  .  .  . 

When  at  last  he  turned  away  his  face  was 
still  set  in  thought. 

/YWell,  sir,"  Dr.  Smith  cried,  *'  do  you 
dispute  our  conclusion  ?  " 

*'  You'll  not  deny  he  was  killed  by  that 
injury  to  the  head  ?  "  said  the  divisional 
surgeon. 

*'  Fracture  at  the  junction  of  the  occipital 
and  parietal  bones,"  Dr.  Smith  boomed ; 
**  bouQS  depressed,  injury  to " 

"  Yes,  I  did  notice  it,"  said  Reggie. 

*'  Oh,  I  am  glad.  I  venture  to  remain  of 
the  opinion,  Mr.  Fortune,  that  was  the  cause 
of  death." 

"  What  did  you  make  of  this  ?  "  Eeggie 
pointed  to  red  lines  running  round  the  dead 
man's  chest.     *'  You  didn't  mention  it." 

The  divisional  surgeon  smiled.  **  I  did 
not.     He  wouldn't  be  dying  of  shingles." 

**  Look  again,"  said  Reggie,  and  went  to 
wash  his  hands. 

"  I'll  grant  you,  it  looks  queer."  The 
divisional  surgeon's  voice  changed  as  he 
pored  over  the  body.  '*  But  what  would 
it  be  but  shingles,  Mr.  Fortune  ?  " 

*'  Undoubtedly  shingles,"  Dr.  Smith 
boomed.  *'  I  see  nothing  abnormal,  Keir. 
It  could  be  nothing  else." 

''  Ay,  ay."  The  divisional  surgeon  looked 
at  Reggie.  **  What  are  you  putting  to  us, 
Mr.  Fortune  ?  " 

**  Well,  what  about  his  hat  ?  "  said  Reggie. 

*'  Lord,  man,  I've  never  seen  his  hat,"  the 
divisional  surgeon  cried.  *'  I  didn't  get  to 
the  body  on  the  ground.  I  only  saw  him 
laid  out  here.     What  about  his  hat,  Smith  ?  " 

"  I  know  nothing  of  his  hat,"  said  Dr. 
Smith.     *'  He  had  none  on  when  I  reached 


him.     Really,  Mr.   Fortune,   I  must  say  I 
don't  follow  your  methods." 

"  I  dare  say  the  policeman  picked  it  up,'^ 
Reggie  murmured.  *'  They're  very  careful, 
the  police."  He  went  out  and  called  the 
keeper  of  the  mortuary.  He  wanted  Mr. 
Bure's  hat.  He  wanted  all  Mr.  Bure's 
clothes. 

''  Yes,  sir.  Very  good,  sir.  They're 
sopping  wet.  Wet  to  the  skin  he  was.  And 
I  didn't  like  to  dry  'em." 

*'  Quite  right,"  Reggie  nodded.  And  the 
hat  and  the  wet  clothes  were  brought.  He 
picked  up  the  hat.  It  was  a  bowler.  It 
was  perfectly  in  shape.  He  looked  at  the 
two  doctors.  ''  Not  a  sign  of  a  blow,"  he 
said  softly. 

Dr.  Smith  took  it  from  him.  *'  I  presume 
his  hat  fell  off  in  the  struggle,"  he  cried, 
fingering  it.     "  Why,  it's  torn." 

"  Yes,  that's  very  interesting.  A  tear  on 
the  left  side.  But  not  crushed  at  all. 
How  was  it  torn,  doctor  ?  Not  by  a  blow." 
He  took  up  the  wet  clothes  and  examined 
them  carefully  with  nose  as  well  as  eye. 

"  Gad,  man,  I  get  you  now,"  the  divisional 
surgeon  cried,  and  himself  began  to  search 
them.     *'  But  there's  nought  to  show." 

"No.  He  was  all  wet,"  Mr.  Fortune 
murmured.  *'  What  was  in  his  pockets  ?  " 
A  note-case,  a  gold  cigarette-case  and  some 
silver  had  been  brought  with  a  penknife 
and  a  wooden  match-box.  He  opened  the 
match-box.  The  match-heads  were  sodden. 
He  took  up  the  penknife  and  opened  it, 
produced  his  own  and  laid  blade  upon  blade. 
He  wandered  round  the  room,  found  a  pen, 
pulled  out  the  nib  and  laid  it  on  the  table. 
Mr.  Bure's  penknife  picked  it  up. 

"  Magnetised  !  "  the  divisional  surgeon 
cried.  "Look  you  now.  Smith,  it's  mag- 
netised !  Not  a  singe  on  his  hair  or  his 
clothes,  but  his  knife's  magnetised." 

"  He  was  all  wet,  you  see,"  Mr.  Fortune 
said  mildly. 

"  Man,  is  that  what  gave  you  the  hint  ? 
You're  extraordinary  acute,  Mr.  Fortune." 
"  I  do  not  follow,"  Dr.  Smith  announced. 
"  The  poor  fellow  was  struck  by  lightning 
in  those  thunder  showers  we  had  and  we 
would  have  been  putting  it  on  the  man  Lee  ! 
It's  a  very  remarkable  case.  Ay,  ay,  ay,  but 
you'll  be  none  too  proud  of  it, — eh,  Smith  ? 
Mr.  Fortune,  I  hope  you'll  let  us  down  as 
light  as  you  can." 

"  Yes.  Unusual  case.  You'll  find  others 
recorded,  you  know.  Don't  get  'em  in 
practice,  of  course." 

"  It   is    an    amazing    theory,"    said   Dr. 
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Smith,  pale  and  shrunken.  "  I — I  really — 
I  must  not  be  understood  as  accepting  it. 
Dear  me,  it's  very  late.  I  have  a  number  of 
calls — I  must  leave  you."     He  hurried  away. 

The  divisional  surgeon  grinned.  "  That's 
how  you  make  us  feel,  Mr.  Fortune.  Be 
gentle  with  us,  won't  you  ?  Thank  God, 
we've  done  no  harm.  It's  a  lucky  doctor 
who  can  be  sure  of  that  every  time,  eh  ?  " 

A  little  later  Reggie  talked  to  Lomas 
over  the  telephone.  "  Peace  be  with  you. 
Come  and  dine  with  me  to-night.  Why  ? 
Oh,  just  to  show  there's  no  ill-feeling.  For 
old  sake's  sake,  you  are  still,  dear,  the 
prettiest  doll  in  the  world.  What  ?  Am  I 
satisfied  now  ?    Yes,  thank  ^ 

you.  They  were  all  wrong. 
Very  grateful  and  comfort- 
ing. One  of  my  best  cases. 
Nobody  for  you  to  hang.  I 
don't  say  nobody  ought  to 
be  hanged.  There's  a  lot 
of  dirty  work  about.  But 
Bure  wasn't  murdered.  He 
was  killed  by  lightning. 
Yes,  I  said  lightning." 

"Good   Gad,"   the   tele- 
phone  answered.  *'  So 
that's    what     you 
were  after." 


you  ?  I'm  going  to  give  you  some  Musigny 
in  its  bloom  and  one  of  Elise's  own  filets. 
She  said  something  about  crepes." 

*'  This  is  killing  the  fatted  calf.  I  appre- 
ciate it.  Thank  you,  I  won't  have  a 
cocktail.  But  I  should  like  a  little  informa- 
tion." 

*'  I  was  afraid  so,"  Mr.  Fortune  sighed. 
He  rolled  out  of  his  chair.  "  Exhibit  A. 
Note  of  telephone  message  from  the  Air 
Ministry.  A  heavy  thunder  shower  passed 
over  the  high  ground  of  Barton  Heath 
between  1  and  2  p.m.  on  May  1.  Exhibit  B. 
A  penknife  found  in  the  right-hand  trousers 
pocket  of  the  late  Arthur  Bure,  which  is 


Lomas  came  to  dine  before  the  usual  time. 
He  found  Mr.  Fortune  dressed  and  dozing 
in  front  of  a  bright  wood-fire.  **  Is  that 
you  ?  "  the  pink  face  said  without  opening 
its    eyes.     *'  Don't    have    a    cocktail,    will 


sufficiently  magnetised  to  pick  up  a  nib — 

thus." 

"  But  is  that  all  your  evidence  ?  " 

''  Oh  no,  no.     Bure  wore  a  bowler  hat. 

It  had  received  no  blow,  but  on  the  left  side 
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truck 


sort 


minutes.     Then    the    lightning 
him.     And  that  was  that." 

'*  You've   no 
of  doubt  ?  " 

*'  You'll  hear  me 
swear.  Same  like 
Dr.  Smith."  Keggie 
smiled. 

"  Does  he  take  it 
back  ?  " 

"  Not  to  notice. 
Not  nicely.  Your 
divisional  surgeon 
does,  though!  He's 
not  in  it." 


**They  went  into  the 
room  to  see  Sir  Mar- 
maduke  with  the  tele- 
phone hanging  from 
his  hands." 


it  was  torn.  The  injury  to  the  head  and 
the  bruise  on  the  neck  show  no  marks  of 
any  weapon.  Bure's  chest  bears  red  streaks 
such  as  are  only  produced  by  shock  from 
electricity — or  heat.     Other  points  too." 

*'  But  I  thought  if  a  man  was  struck  by 
lightning  he  was  always  burnt  or  singed 
somewhere." 

''  Quite  often.  But  Bure  was  all  wet. 
He  wouldn't  burn.  There  have  been  cases 
like  it.  It's  quite  clear.  Lee  left  him  and 
went  on  to  the  station.  Bure  was  up  on 
the  heath  when  the  storm  came  down  with 
no   shelter.     He'd   be   drenched   in   a   few 


IS 


*'  Oh,  Lord  !  "  Lomas  let  his  eyeglass  tall. 
''  What's  this  ?     Not  in  it  ?  " 

*'  Hush.     Put    off    the    world.     Here 
Gladys.     Here's  dinner." 

They  went  in.  They  ate  Elise's  mousse- 
line  of  sole  and  her  filet  and  her  pancakes 
and  drank  Musigny  of  1906  and  talked  of 
these  things  and  others  not  wholly  unworthy 
of  them.  Not  till  they  had  come  to  coffee 
and  smoke  did  the  Bure  case  intrude.  **  I 
suppose  you  see  your  way  through  this 
Zodiacs  business,  Reginald  *?  "  said  Lomas. 

"  Oh  no,  no.  Speakin'  strictly,  we  don't 
get  anywhere,  do  we  ?  " 
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"  My  dear  fellow,  you  mustn't  say  that. 
You've  kept  us  out  of  a  very  nasty  mess. 
All  my  acknowledgments.  And  you've 
saved  Mr.  Franklin  Lee's  life  for  him." 

*'  Yes,  I  think  so.  Yet  I  cannot  love 
him." 

*'  Not  a  winning  personality,  no,"  Lomas 
agreed.  "On  the  make.  Excessively.  But 
he  has  a  right  to  live." 

"  Well,  the  other  fellows  have  no  right 
to  do  him  in." 

"  You  suggest  bad  faith  ?  I  thought  you 
did." 

"Look  at  it.  Our  Dr.  Smith,  Bure's 
medical  man,  as  soon  as  Bure's  dead  goes 
bald-headed  to  get  Lee  hanged  for  it : 
nobbles  the  other  doctor,  and,  confound  him, 
he  cheeks  me." 

"  Professional  vanity,   my  dear  fellow." 

"Yes.  That's  all  right.  But  I  don't 
care  for  the  professional  vanity  that  swears 
blind  to  hang  a  man  for  the  Stock  Exchange." 

"  It  is  a  filthy  case,"  Lomas  nodded.  "  I 
suppose  Lee  has  got  hold  of  something  that 
dishes  Zodiacs  ?  " 

"  I  dare  say.  Lots  of  strings  being  pulled 
on  all  sides." 

The  parlourmaid  came  in.  Sir  Marma- 
duke  Jones  w^ould  like  a  word  with  Mr. 
Fortune. 

"  Oh,  my  aunt  !  "  Beggie  murmured. 
"  What  are  w^e  coming  to  ?  Pardon  me." 
He  went  into  his  consulting-room. 

Sir  Marmaduke  Jones  was  not  in  evening 
dress,  a  deficiency  which  in  him  at  that  hour 
was  previously  unknown.  He  explained 
that  he  was  sure  Fortune  would  forgive 
him  :  been  terribly  driven  :  did  hope  he 
wasn't  troublesome  :  just  wanted  a  few 
words  :    his  old  friend  Smith.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Fortune  waited  for  him  to  take 
breath.  He  seemed  to  want  it.  ,  "Smith  ?  "^ 
said  Mr.  Fortune. 

Sir  Marmaduke  meant  John  Smith  of 
Barton  Heath.  A  very  sound  man,  most 
reliable  opinion.  Smithv  had  been  con- 
sulting him,  and  really  he  thought  it  w^as 
only  right  to  come  and  put  Smith's  view  of 
the  matter. 

"  He's  done  that  himself,"  said  Mr. 
Fortune. 

But  really,  Fortune,  it  couldn't  be  dis- 
missed so  curtly.  Smith's  opinion  was 
formed  after  the  most  careful  examination, 
a  well-grounded,  reasoned  opinion,  and  (Sir 
Marmaduke  must  say)  it  commanded  con- 
fidence. The  theory  which  Fortune  had 
put  forward  was  surely  a  little  fantastic  : 
it  depended  on  very  slight  indications  and 


imaginative  inferences.  Surely  Fortune 
must  realise  that  to  throw  over  Dr.  Smith's 
conclusions  for  such  a  startling  hypothesis 
must  have  a  very  odd  look. 

"  Don't  mind  me.  The  jury  will  choose 
whether  they  believe  Smith's  evidence  or 
mine.     That'll  be  all  right." 

Sir  Marmaduke  must  ask  his  dear  Fortune 
not  to  take  the  case  so  lightly.  After  all, 
there  were  very  grave  matters  involved  : 
very  large  interests.  Was  it  fair,  was  it 
right,  that  Fortune  should  traverse  the 
medical  evidence  already  sworn  on  such 
small  grounds  ?  A  very,  ve-ry  dangerous 
course.  As  an  old  friend — long  experience 
— a  man  of  the  world — Fortune  might  trust 
him — no  rash  action — Fortune  would  never 
regret  it. 

"  In  a  simpler  world  I  should  knock  you 
down,"  said  Mr.  Fortune. 

"  My  dear  Fortune,  you  mistake  me  sadly. 
I " 

"  Oh  no.  No  mistake.  It  was  either  a 
bribe  or  a  threat.  I  have  the  Chief  of  the 
Criminal  Investigation  Department  here. 
He'll  be  very  pleased  to  see  you.  You're 
what  we  were  waiting  for." 

Mr.  Fortune  went  out  and  gave  Lomas  a 
summary  of  Sir  Marmaduke  Jones.  "  Good 
Gad  !     The  scoundrel !     Who  sent  him  ?  " 

"  That's  your  show.  Come  on."  They 
came  downstairs,  and  as  they  came  heard  the 
voice  of  Sir  Marmaduke  uplifted. 

"  The  beggar's  on  the  telephone,"  Lomas 
muttered.     "  Wait." 

Sir  Marmaduke' s  voice  went  higher. 
"What?  What?  I  can't  hear  you.  I 
can't  hear.  Oh,  my  God !  "  There  was 
silence.  They  went  into  the  room  to  see 
Sir  Marmaduke  with  the  telephone  hanging 
from  his  hands  :  he  drqpped  it,  he  stag- 
gered, he  fell.  Keggie  went  to  him.  Lomas 
wxnt  to  the  telephone.  "  Hallo,  hallo. 
Who  is  that,  please  ?  "  This  familiar  tune 
filled  the  room  while  Reggie  worked  on  the 
fallen  man.  "  I  can't  get  an  answer. 
What's  the  matter  with  him  ?  " 

"  Fainting.  Shock."  Beggie  rang  the 
bell  and  servants  came,  and  while  Sir  Marma- 
duke was  taken  away  Lomas  sat  down  again 
to  the  telephone.  ... 

When  Reggie  came  back  he  was  still  at 
it,  but  in  a  brisk  conversation  with  Scotland 
Yard.  "Right.  Get  on  to  it.  I'll  be 
there  myself  in  ten  minutes."  He  rang  off 
and  turned  to  Reggie.  "  Well,  how  is  the 
patient  ?  " 

"  In  his  little  bed,  confound  him.  He  had 
the  impertinence  to  squeeze  my  hand." 
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"  All  my  sympathy.  A  worm,  quite  a 
worm.  It  was  Lord  Blancapel  he  rang  up. 
I  suppose  he  had  to  tell  his  employer  he'd 
failed  with  you.  Blancapel  has  just  shot 
himself.  Butler  was  scared  by  a  row,  went 
into  the  study,  found  him  dead  with  the 
pistol  in  his  hand.  Telephone  receiver 
lying  on  the  table.  Marmaduke  Jones  must 
have  heard  the  shot  and  crashed." 

"  Yes,  yes.  Very  convenient  all  round, 
wasn't  it  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  quite  !  Thank  you  for  a  very 
pleasant  evening,  Regin  aid . ' '  Lomas  tripped 
away. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next 
day  but  one  that  Lomas  came  back.  He 
found  Mr.  Fortune  in  the  drawing-room 
arranging  with  tender  care  a  bowl  of  iris. 

"  My  dear  Reginald,  I  thought  we  should 
have  seen  you  before,"  he  .said  brightly. 
Mr.  Fortune  stared  melancholy  curiosity 
and  asked  why.  "  Well,  I  think  we  have 
worked  it  all  out."  Mr.  Fortune  sighed  and 
asked  what.  "  There's  merry  hell  on  the 
Stock    Exchange.     All    Blancapel's    things 


are  down  and  out.  He  seems  to  have  been 
in  a  bad  way  when  he  started  Zodiacs. 
That  was  a  double  or  quits  gamble.  Then 
Lee  turned  up  with  a  rival  concession  on 
the  best  of  the  Zodiac  ground.  Bure  was 
put  on  to  buy  him  out.  They  did  bid  high, 
but  they  couldn't  find  Lee's  price.  There's 
some  desperate  letters  in  Blancapel's  papers. 
When  Bure  was  killed,  Blancapel  snatched 
at  the  chance  to  get  rid  of  Lee.  He's  been 
in  touch  with  Smith  and  then  this  worm, 
Marmaduke  Jones.  That  was  the  last 
chance.  When  Jones  telephoned  there  was 
nothing  doing  ;  that  broke  him.  He  dropped 
the  telephone  and  took  his  pistol.  You 
see,  we've  got  it  all  fitting  now.  He  put  it 
about  Lee  murdered  Bure  ;  that  sent  Zodiacs 
up  again.  While  he  could  keep  the  case 
strong  against  Lee,  they'd  go  up  and  up. 
But  with  Lee  cleared  he  was  beat."  Lomas 
rubbed  his  hands.  ''  We've  made  a  pretty 
neat  case  of  it,  haven't  we  ?  " 

Mr.  Fortune  gazed  at  him  with  round, 
admiring  eyes.  "  How  do  you  do  these 
things,  Lomas  ?  "  he  murmured. 


NEXT   MONTH— **  THE   PAINTED   PEBBLES. 


Mr.  Fortune  turned  over  the  bones.  "  Yes.  Quite  old.  It  could  be  mammoth 
ivory."  He  frowned  at  the  pebbles.  They  were  water- worn,  smooth  and  grey,  painted 
in  red,  with  strange  signs,  like  an  ox's  head,  an  eye,  a  snake.  "  This  is  a  known 
script,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Dear  me,  yes,"  said  Professor  Pigeon,  the  well-known  Oxford  authority  on  Spanish 
cookery  and  prehistoric  man.  "  There's  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Sinai  inscription. 
Almost  exact.  Think  of  it !  That  peculiar  alphabet  used  in  England  in  the  age  of  mam- 
moths, ten  thousand  years  before  they  were  using  it  in  Sinai.     It  would  be  stupendous." 

"  Yes.  Yes."  Mr.  Fortune  was  fingering  the  pebbles.  "  But  this  paint  isn't  ten 
thousand  years  old." 

But  though  Mr.  Fortune,  with  his  usual  clearness  of  vision,  formed  a  condusioni 
the  verification  involved  some  trouble  and  one  or  two  thrilling  experiences*  A  first«« 
class  story. 


WE  ALL  KNOW  HER. 


SWEETEST  smiles  beyond  believing  ; 
Gentle  touch  that  thrills  with  joy  ; 
Honied  tones,  like  music  stealing, 

Through  the  cares  that  most  annoy. 
Sunshine  round  her  footsteps  glowing. — 

Don't  you  know  the  charming  fay  ? 
Would  you  be  surprised  by  knowing 
This  is  May  ? 


Frosty  frowns,  and  far  from  civil  ; 

Chilling  touch,  and  airs  of  gloom  ; 
Moods  that  make  the  young  buds  shrivel 

After  coaxing  them  to  bloom. 
Tears  and  wails,  and  fruitless  yearning, — 

Don't  you  know  the  peevish  fay  ? 
Who  would  be  surprised  by  learning 
This  is  May  ? 

JOHN  LEA. 


THE  CHILD 
&  THE  BIRD 

By  ELEANOR  FARJEON         i 

Illustrated  by  M.  O.  Prater. 


The  Child :  My  Bird,  why  do  you  sing  no  more  ? 
I  used  to  think  I  never  heard 
A  voice  as  sweet  as  yours  before. 
Why  do  you  sing  no  more,  my  Bird  ? 

The  *Bird  :  Ah,  could  you  sing,  or  would  you  try. 
If  you  had  wings,  and  could  not  fly  ? 


The  Child  :  But  look,  my  Bird  !    IVe  given  you 
A  little  cottage  for  your  own. 
With  wicker  bars  I  painted  blue, 
The  prettiest  cottage  ever  known. 

The  'Bird  :  Oh,  once  I  had  the  two  blue  domes 

Of  night  and  morning  for  my  homes. 


The  Child :  But  every  day  I  bring  you  seeds, 
And  water  in  a  little  pan, 
I  hunt  the  garden  for  green  weeds 
To  give  you  pleasure  when  I  can. 

The  "Bird  :  But  once  the  whole  earth  was  the  wild 
Green  garden  that  I  fed  in,  Child. 


-M  c^ 


The  Child :  But  look  !    no  storm  can  hurt  you  now, 
I  shield  you  from  the  hail  and  rain, 
Safer  you  are  than  on  the  bough, 
So  sing  again,  oh  sing  again  ! 

The  'Bird  :  Ah,  safety  gives  me  no  such  powers 
To  sing,  as  joy  does  after  showers. 


The  Child  :  My  Bird,  I  cannot  let  you  go  ! 

Your  feathers  are  so  soft  and  fine  I 

I  love  you  so,  I  want  you  so, 

I  must,  I  must  have  you  for  mine  ! 

The  *Bird :  Yours  in  a  cage  I  cannot  be. 

I  was  your  own  when  I  was  free. 


Open  the  doors  !    and  you  shall  hear 
Such  singing  as  you  never  heard. 
Open  the  doors  !    and  then,  my  dear, 
All  birds  shall  be  your  singing -bird, 
A  thousand  birds  instead  of  one, 
Singing  and  singing  in  the  sun. 


The  crooning  dove,  the  happy  thrush, 
The  skylark  trilling  on  the  edge 
Of  light,  the  warblers  in  the  rush. 
The  cheeping  pipers  in  the  hedge, 
All  these  shall  be  for  ever  yours 
The  moment  you  undo  my  doors. 


The  Child  :  My  Bird,  I  do  not  understand. 
I  thought  if  I  could  only  catch 
You  fast  inside  my  very  hand 
You  must  be  mine.     But  there's  the  latch 
Undone.    Now  fly  away  and  sing, 
Oh  sing  again,  you  pretty  thing. 


The  *Bird:  Sweet!    in  your  garden  wrens  shall  nest, 
And  swallows  build  below  your  eaves. 
Sweet !    on  your  sill  shall  robins  rest, 
And  blackbirds  whistle  from  your  leaves. 
And  every  year,  when  songs  are  new, 
Sweet !   they  shall  all  belong  to  you. 


CONTEMPORARY  LONDON. 


DOES  IT  MATTER? 

The  strenuous  activity  of  the  crowd  is  explained  by  (a)  Bus  late,  (b)  Road-menders 
at  work,  (c)  Elephant  in  Piccadilly,  {d)  Fashionable  wedding,  (e)  Dog-fight,  (/  to  g)  Any  old 
thing. 
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You're  not  going  away,  are  you  ?  *  she  asked.     *  I 
wanted  you  to  give  Peter  a  message.'  " 
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''NOTWITHSTANDING  anything  to  the  contrary 
contained  in  my  Will  I  GIVE  DEVISE  AND 
BEQUEATH  all  my  real  and  personal  estate  to  such 
grandson  of  mine  as  shall  be  the  first  to  marry  within 
twelve  calendar  m^onths  from  the  date  of  this  Codicil 
and  shall  within  that  period  legally  adopt  the  surname 
ofDatchley  and  shall  within  six  months  of  his  marriage 
give  an  Undertaking  to  reside  at  Datchley  Castle  for 
not  less  than  six  calendar  months  in  each  year  after 
my  death.  If  there  shall  he  no  such  grandson  then 
the  provisions  of  my  Will  shall  take  effect.^ ^ 

Extract  from  the  codicil  to  the  last  will  and 
testament  of  John  Datchley. 


I, 

FOR  the  last  eight  years  I  have  spent 
my  short  Whitsuntide  holiday  at 
Thornborough.  This  summer  it 
threatened  to  be  shorter  than  usual,  as  I 
was  engaged  until  the  last  moment  in  winding 
up  the  Datchley  estate,  journeying  to  Scot- 
land and  back,  expounding  the  will  to  the 
old  man's  grandsons  and  holding  myself  at 
their  disposal  when  they  called  at  my  office 
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with  their  suggestions,  enquiries  and  con- 
fessions. 

I  was  looking  forward  to  at  least  three 
days  of  change  and  rest,  though  the  married 
members  of  the  club  have  lately  been  filling 
the  dormy-house  with  more  wives  and 
families  than  the  bachelors  altogether  like. 
The  dining-room,  indeed,  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  fashionable  London  restau- 
rant on  the  first  night ;  and  I  was  beginning 
to  feel  rather  old,  rather  shabby  and  rather 
out  of  the  movement  when  a  youth,  good- 
looking  and  well-dressed,  hurried  across, 
calling  : 

"  Mr.  Plimsoll !     If  you're  all  alone  .  .  .'* 

I  turned  to  find  myself  face  to  face  with 
Peter  Fairfax,  principal  private  secretary 
to  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts. 

*'  Unusual  for  you  to  be  dining  by  your- 
self," I  said,  as  we  made  our  way  to  a 
remote  table  for  two. 

In  virtue  of  his  official  position,  my 
companion  had  long  been  assiduously  courted 
by  political  hangers-on  who  hoped  that 
their  opinions  and  wishes  might  percolate 
through  him  to  his  chief.  As  a  man  of 
highly  developed  social  talents,  he  was 
habitually  cultivated  by  hostesses  with 
ailing  parties  to  galvanize.  And  now,  as 
potential  heir  to  the  Datchley  millions,  he 
might  have  been  expected  to  be  basking 
in  the  smiles  of  mothers  with  marriageable 
daughters. 

"  There's  a  purpose  in  it,"  Peter  answered 
darkly.  "  By  the  way,  have  you  any  news 
for  me  about  my  cousins  ?  " 

"  You  mean,  have  any  of  the  Abbotsford 
or  Gauntlett  boys  married  in  the  last  day 
or  two  ?  "  I  asked.  *'  They  have  not  told 
me  so." 

"  I  suppose  it  will  be  cabled  all  over  the 
world  when  one  of  them  does !  I  shall 
probably  be  abroad.  Let's  see,  they  have 
twelve  months  from  the  execution  of  the 
will,  haven't  they  ?  Oh,  I  shall  be  back 
before  the  end  of  the  time." 

"  But  you're  not  trying  to  fulfil  the  con- 
ditions of  the  will  before  you  start  ?  " 

"  By  looking  for  some  one  to  marry  me 
before  the  others  can  present  their  claims  ? 
Would  you  have  found  me  dining  alone," 
he  laughed,  "if  I  hadn't  been  steadily 
avoiding  the  eligible  young  women  who 
frequent  this  place  ?  I  wouldn't  marry  for 
forty  times  four  million  unless  I  were  in 
love  !  And,  as  you  can't  marry  on  a  pri- 
vate secretary's  salary,  it's  better  not  to  fall 
in  love." 

I  beckoned  to  the  butler  and  told  him  to 


put  a  bottle  of  champagne  on  ice  for  me. 
It  is  a  wine  of  which  I  partake  sparingly, 
but  I  was  elated  by  the  first  piece  of  good 
sense  that  I  had  heard  from  any  of  these 
young  men  since  I  expounded  their  grand- 
father's insane  or  malignant  will  a  month 
or  two  before.  In  justice  to  myself,  I  had 
warned  them  that  nothing  would  bring 
greater  balm  to  John  Datchley's  spirit  than 
the  knowledge  that,  in  their  greed  to  get 
his  money,  they  had  injured  themselves  or 
one  another,  but  I  felt  at  the  time  that  I 
was  preaching  to  the  deaf  ;  and  of  those 
who  had  brought  their  troubles  to  me  in 
the  weeks  intervening  I  can  only  say  that, 
if  the  testator  could  have  raised  himself 
from  his  gruesome  glass  coffin  to  see  hov/ 
much  harm  he  was  accomplishing  after 
death,  he  would  have  found  that  the  so 
boys  were  ably  and  energetically  secondlrg 
him.  The  curse  which  had  caused  this 
money  to  make  so  many  unhappy  lives 
while  the  old  man  still  shuffled  through  the 
empty  rooms  of  Datchley  Castle  seemed  to 
hang  about  it  even  after  he  was  gone. 
When  Luke  Abbotsford  simulated  devotion 
to  a  film-actress  in  the  cynical  hope  that 
one  divorce  more  or  less  would  make  no 
difference  to  her,  I  felt  that  old  Datchley 
must  be  chuckling.  He  must  have  chuckled 
again  and  with  deeper  satisfaction  when 
young  people  who  might  have  married  if 
he  had  left  them  alone  were  set  apart  by  the 
baleful  influence  of  his  w^ealth. 

"  This  is  the  most  sensible  thing  I've 
heard  for  a  long  time,"  I  told  Peter.  "  All 
the  same,  if  you're  tired  of  being  a  private 
secretary,  the  five  thousand  that  your 
grandfather  gave  you  will  open  a  wide  field." 

"I  may  think  about  that  when  I  get 
back,"  Peter  answered,  '*  but  I  must  stay 
with  the  Minister  for  his  Australian  tour. 
He's  off  in  a  few  days'  time  now.  .  .  . 
And  it's  an  interesting  life,  you  know.  I 
should  be  very  happy  if  people  would  only 
leave  me  alone,"  he  ended  with  a  sigh. 

"  Were  you  dining  alone  in  self-defence  ?  " 

Peter  wriggled  his  shoulder-blades  impa- 
tiently and  threw  a  cautious  glance  round 
the  room  : 

"  Wherever  I  go,  people  buttonhole  me 
about  my  precious  grandfather  !  You  see 
Ivy  Colchester  by  the  door  ?  She  wanted 
to  know  if  it  was  true  that  I'd  been  left  a 
fortune.  Edna  Farrow,  at  the  next  table, 
saw  me  getting  out  of  the  Minister's  new 
Daimler  and  immediately  began  to  gush 
about  *  our  latest  millionaire  '." 

"  At  your  age  I  should  have  been  flattered 
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if  several  extremely  attractive  girls  had 
taken  so  much  interest  in  me." 

*' The  interest  dates  from  Gaffer  Datch- 
ley's  death,"  Peter  rejoined ;  "  and  it's 
ill-founded  at  that.  They  won't  believe 
me  when  I  tell  them  that,  apart  from  my 
legacy,  I  JiavenH  received  a  penny  and  shan't 
receive  a  penny.  I  suppose  you  couldn't 
drop  'em  a  hint  ?     They'd  believe  you." 

*'  Aren't  you  making  rather  heavy  weather 
of  this  ?  "  I  asked.  **  Help  me  out  with  this 
champagne  and  see  if  that  doesn't  brighten 
your  outlook  on  life." 

As  Peter  bent  to  lift  the  bottle  out  of  the 
ice-bucket,  two  girls  sauntered  by  on  their 
way  to  the  door.  The  first  murmured 
audibly  :  "  Champagne  !  "  ;  the  second 
replied  no  less  audibly  :  "  These  plutocrats 
can  afford  to  drink  it  every  night.  Isn't  it 
nice  to  think  that  we  knew  him  when  he  was 
quite  simple  and  poor  ?  "  Peter  straight- 
ened his  back  and  observed  crushingly  that 
the  wine  had  been  ordered  by  me. 

"  It's  like  that  all  day,"  he  fumed,  as  the 
girls  passed  out  of  hearing.  "  Silly  little 
fools!" 

*'  You  mustn't  mind  a  little  chaff,"  I  said. 

*'  I  don't,"  Peter  answered  ;  "  but,  when 
those  girls  aren't  ragging,  they're  trying 
seriously  to  make  me  think  they're  rather 
in  love  with  me.  I  swear  it's  true  !  Dolly 
Furneaux  dragged  me  out  in  an  east  wind 
to  see  the  moon  last  night !  And  Betty 
wanted  me  to  come  for  a  walk  before  break- 
fast. Can't  you  convince  Mrs.  Furneaux 
that  I'm  not  the  jparti  they  all  imagine  ? 
If  not,  I  shall  take  the  remedy  into  my  own 
hands,"  he  threatened. 

"  What  will  you  do  ?  "  I  enquired. 

"  I  shall  ask  them  if  they're  in  earnest. 
If  they  say  *  no  ',  I  shall  tell  them  to  run 
away  and  play." 

''  And  if  they  say  '  yes  '  ?  " 

Peter  smiled  unamiably  : 

"  I  shall  say  they  must  give  me  a  few 
days  to  think  it  over.  And,  while  I'm  mak- 
ing up  my  mind,  they  mustn't  come  near 
me.  In  a  week's  time,  you  see,  I  shall  be 
on  my  way  to  Australia." 

II. 

Though  I  warned  Peter  more  than  once 
that  night  that  he  was  becoming  a  suspicion 
too  solemn,  I  decided  before  the  end  that 
I  had  been  doing  him  an  injustice.  When 
we  left  the  dining-room  for  a  couple  of 
chairs  in  the  winter  garden,  he  became  the 
target  for  such  smiles  and  glances  as  would 
have  turned  the  head  of  a  man  with  any 


natural  vanity.  "  Aren't  you  dancing, 
Peter  ?  "  asked  one  girl  after  another ;  and 
to  each  he  replied  :  "I've  given  up  danc- 
ing ",  or  "  I  haven't  finished  my  cigar  ", 
or  ''  I'm  going  to  bed  in  a  few  minutes." 

"  I  never  knew  how  good-looking,  witty, 
amusing  I  was  till  this  week-end  !  "  Peter 
observed  sourly.  '*  Heavens,  here  comes 
that  lisping  Colchester  child  again  !  *  Aren't 
you  going  to  danthe  wiv  me,  Peter  ?  ' 
And  she's  bringing  her  mother  !  I  suppose 
I'd  better  go  quietly." 

As  he  rose  with  adequate  alacrity  and 
carried  the  girl  off  to  dance,  I  offered  his 
chair  to  the  girl's  mother.  Seeing  that 
Harry  Colchester  is  a  barrister  whom  I  brief 
in  any  big  Chancery  action,  it  was  long 
odds,  I  felt,  in  favour  of  her  knowing  that 
John  Datchley  had  been  a  client  of  mine. 
With  such  seeming  artlessness,  however, 
was  the  conversation  steered  that  we  ap- 
proached Peter  by  way  of  the  general  strike, 
the  future  of  the  Civil  Service  and  a  purely 
parenthetical  question  whether  "  that  young 
Fairfax  "  would  remain  with  the  Minister 
of  Fine  Arts,  now  that  he  had  come  into  a 
fortune,  or  whether  he  would  enter  the 
House  of  Commons  on  his  own  account. 

.  "  When  you  speak  of  a  fortune,"  I  said, 
''his  legacy  is  not  big  enough  to  keep  him 
as  a  member  of  parliament." 

"  I  always  understood  that  old  Mr. 
Datchley  was  a  man  of  considerable  means," 
said  Mrs.  Colchester  with  admirable  indiffer- 
ence. 

"  He  was  a  millionaire  several  times  over," 
I  replied,  **  but  Peter  is  one  of  nine  grand- 
sons. I  don't  suppose  you've  troubled  to 
examine  the  curious  will  that  the  old  man 
left  .  .  ." 

*'  I  didn't  even  know  he  was  dead  till 
someone  mentioned  it  the  other  night," 
said  Mrs.  Colchester. 

Perhaps  I  was  misled  by  my  imagination, 
but  I  fancied  that  my  announcement  caused 
her  to  look  with  faint  apprehension  towards 
the  ball-room  where  her  daughter  was  danc- 
ing with  Peter.  The  girl  must  not  do  any- 
thing in  a  hurry  ! 

"  The  estate  has  not  been  distributed 
yet,"  I  explained.  *'  Mr.  Datchley  was 
anxious,  it  seems,  to  carry  on  the  family 
name  and  would  probably  have  chosen  as 
heir  the  oldest  married  grandson.  As  none 
of  the  boys  happened  to  be  married,  he  left 
everything  to  the  one  who  should  marry 
first.  It  is  a  form  of  will,  to  be  frank,  that 
I  abominate  ..." 

*'  Then  .  .  .  you    don't    know    yet    who 
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will  inherit  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Colchester  rather 
blankly. 

"  I  shan't  know  for  certain,"  I  answered, 
'*  until  one  of  these  young  men  calls  on  me 
with  the  evidence  in  his  hand.  ...  Is 
Harry  coming  to  steal  you  from  me  ?  " 

Mrs.    Colchester   turned   with 
a  frown  as  her  husband  strode 
down  the  passage  from  the  card- 
room.     She    turned   back,    this 
time  with  an 
expression    of 
perplexity, 
and  half  arose 
from  her  chair 
as  Peter    and 
Ivy    drifted 
through   an 
open     French 
window   into 
the  garden. 

"Oh,  he 
wants  a  fourth 
for  bridge," 
she  answered 
with  a  spasm 
of  concentra- 
tion. **Dogo! 
It's  Lady 
Farrow  and 
Mrs.    Hazel- 


the  rumour  of  the  celebrated  Indian  bazaar 
travels  no  more  quickly  than  the  rumour 
of  a  Sussex  dormy-house.     In  moving  from 


**  *  Aren't  you  dancing,  Peter  ?  '  asked  one  girl  after 
another." 

rigge.      I  must  hunt  Ivy  off  to  bed  ;  she's  the  ball-room  to  the  card-room — a  distance 

had  a  very  tiring  week  ..."  of  some  thirty-five  feet,   I  should  say — I 

The  trivialities  that  immediately  followed  gave  such  time  as  was  required  for  shaking 

are  perhaps  worth  recording  as  proof  that  hands  with  Harry  Colchester,  receiving  his 
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invitation  to  play,  accepting  it,  excusing 
myself  to  his  wife  and  finally — as  I  was  not 
sure  how  long  they  would  keep  me  up — 
chalking  on  the  slate  outside  the  secretary's 
office  that  I  wanted  to  be  called  with  tea 
at  eight  o'clock.  I  should  consider  two 
minutes  a  generous  time  for  these  few  tiny 
acts  ;  but,  when  I  reached  the  card-room, 
all  that  I  had  told  Mrs.  Colchester  was 
already  known  to  Mrs.  Hazelrigge  and  Lady 
Earrow.  They  both  enquired  whether  Mr. 
Datchley  had  always  been  eccentric,  as  a 
will  of  this  kind  ("  putting  a  premium  on 
recklessness,"  said  Lady  Farrow  ;  "  offering 
a  reward  for  improvident  marriages,"  added 
Mrs.  Hazelrigge)  was  clearly  not  the  work 
of  a  w^ell-balanced  mind. 

''  I    advised    against    it,"    I    told    them. 
*'  To  me,  the  idea  of  lining  up  eight  or 
nine    impecunious    young    men    and 
offering  almost  incalculable  wealth 
to    the    one    who     persuades    a 
woman    of    any    kind    to   go 
through  a  form  of  marriage 
with  him  ..." 

"  You   say    '  almost  ^ 

incalculable  wealth '  '        '^""^ 


If  I  had  interpreted  Mrs.  Colchester's 
expression  to  mean  :  '*  The  girl  must  do 
nothing  in  a  hurry  ",  I  could  only  interpret 
Mrs.  Hazelrigge's  to  signify  :  "  If  my  girl 
is  to  do  anything,  she  mustn't  waste  time'^ 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it,"  she  told  me, 
"  but  the  temptation  ..." 

Harry  Colchester,  who  w^as  spreading  and 
gathering  up  the  cards  in  vain  hope  of  per- 
suading us  to  cut  for  partners,  intervened  to 
enquire  what  w^ould  happen  if  none  of  the 
grandsons  fulfilled  Datchley's  conditions. 

"  The  money  goes  to  charity,"  I  answered. 

"  You  wouldn't  have  thought  it  would  be 
so  difficult,"  murmured  Lady  Farrow. 

I  had  the  best  reasons  for  disagreeing. 

*'  Once  you  have  this  overwhelming 
inducement  to  marry," 
I  explained,  "  you  must 
w^onder  w^hether  you're 
not  thinking  more  of  the 


murmured    Lady    Farrow. 
"  It's    something    in    the    neighbourhood      money  than  of  the  girl,    whether   the    girl 
of  four  and  a  half  million,"  I  said.     "  As      isn't    thinking    less    of    you    than    of    the 
a  matter  of  fact,  my  fears  have  not  as  yet      money.     If  you  take  a  man  you  all  know, 
been  fulfilled  .  .  ."  Peter  Fairfax  .  .  ," 

3a 
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"  Unless  he's  quite  exceptionally  callow/' 
objected  Mrs.  Hazelrigge  with  scorn,  "  he 
ought  to  know  when  a  girl's  in  love  with 
him.  I'm  afraid  you'll  have  to  excuse  me 
a  moment :  I've  left  my  spectacles  upstairs." 

Lady  Farrow  pushed  back  her  chair,  stood 
up  and  moved  to  the  door  in  what  seemed 
a  single  movement. 

"  Let  me  get  them,  dear,"  she  begged. 
"I  have  to  fetch  my  own." 

"  You  wouldn't  find  them,"  Mrs.  Hazel- 
rigge answered,  as  she  hurried  in  pursuit. 

"  These  women  !  "  Colchester  exclaimed 
impatiently.  "  If  you're  going  to  play 
bridge,  let  it  be  bridge  ...  I  suppose  I 
may  as  well  find  out  if  my  wife  means  to  cut 
in  later." 

I  felt  disposed  to  murmur  "  These  men  !  " 
and  to  echo  "  Let  it  be  bridge  I  "  when  I 
found  myself  marooned  on  a  hard,  upright 
chair  and  left  to  play  patience  while  Harry 
Colchester  primed  his  wife  with  the  latest 
news.  Once  again  the  bazaar-rumour  swept 
along  the  passages  and  out  to  the  verandahs. 
Hardly  had  I  shuffled  and  dealt  before  Dick 
Furneaux,  conscientiously  casual,  drifted 
,  across  to  my  table  and  enquired  how  long 
I  was  staying.  He  had  seen  me  in  the 
distance,  dining  with  young  Fairfax,  and, 
while  he  did  not  propose  to  bore  me  with 
**  shop ",  he  must  say  that  he  thought 
Datchley's  will  an  amazing  production. 
Four  and  a  half  million,  he  understood  ;  and 
the  old  man  so  indifferent  to  the  human  side 
of  the  business  that  he  left  it  contemptuously 
to  any  one  of  his  grandsons  who  would  oblige 
him  by  marrying  and  taking  his  name. 

*'  It's  an  odd  will  certainly,"  I  agreed. 
*'  You've  read  it  ?  " 

"  No,  Mrs.  Hazelrigge  was  telling  me 
about  it,"  he  answered. 

On  that,  I  excused  myself  and  went  into 
that  general  meeting-room  which  our  secre- 
tary persists  in  calling  "  the  lounge  ".  I 
enjoy  Furneaux's  society  little  enough  at 
any  time  ;  and  now  I  was  irritated  by  the 
discourtesy  of  Colchester  and  these  two 
women  in  plaguing  me  to  play  with  them 
and  then  deserting  me.  Without  a  shred 
of  evidence,  I  felt  safe  in  assuming  that  they 
were  all  carrying  the  bazaar-rumour  to  the 
quarters  in  which  they  were  most  interested. 
Though  they  would  not  be  so  crude  as  to 
bid  their  daughters  regard  Peter  Fairfax  as 
a  man  whom  they  might  make  a  millionaire 
if  they  married  him  quickly  enough,  I  feel 
that  they  were  saying — with  something  of 
Dick  Furneaux's  inimitable  carelessness — : 
'^  It's  quite  true  about  that  boy,     Mr.  Plimsoll 


has  just  been  telling  me.  The  money  goes  to 
the  grandson  who  marries  first.' '  Their  subtile 
cordiality  would  hint  that  they  had  always 
thought  highly  of  *'  that  boy ".  I  could 
agree  now  with  Mrs.  Hazelrigge  that  the 
*'  temptation  "  was  terrible. 

Finding  Lady  Farrow  by  herself,  I  asked 
where  the  rest  of  the  party  had  dispersed. 
Without  apologizing  for  her  desertion,  she 
pointed  rather  indignantly  towards  a  win- 
dow and  informed  me  that  I  should  probably 
find  Mr.  Colchester  in  the  garden.  The 
whereabouts  of  Mrs.  Hazelrigge  she  could 
not  tell  me.* 

"  She  seemed  to  be  pursuing  young  Fair- 
fax when  last  I  saw  her,"  she  added  bitterly. 

I  wandered  out  of  doors,  leaving  the 
bridge-party  to  its  fate.  An  interval  was 
taking  place  between  the  dances  ;  and  I 
found  scattered  couples  walking  about  the 
garden  or  cooling  in  chairs  under  the  trees. 
The  girl  with  the  lisp,  who  had  taken  Peter 
away  from  me,  had  in  turn,  it  seemed,  had 
him  taken  away  from  her  ;  but  of  Peter  I 
could  see  no  sign  indoors  or  outside.  After 
roaming  the  garden  fruitlessly  for  ten  minutes, 
I  was  returning,  driven  in  by  the  same  east 
wind  in  which  he  had  been  required  to 
admire  the  moon  overnight,  when  I  was 
arrested  by  a  fragment  of  dialogue  which 
I  could  not  help  overhearing. 

"  But  we've  always  been  friends,  Peter." 

*'  Friends,  yes  !  But  is  it  anything  more, 
my  dear  Betty  ?  " 

*'  If  you  can't  see  for  yourself,  you  must 
know  I  shan't  tell  you  !  " 

*'  Then  there's  no  point  in  talking.  If 
you'll  swear  this  isn't  just  a  game  .  .  ." 

The  rest  of  the  dialogue,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
I  did  not  bear. 

m. 

It  was  half-past  ten  when  I  entered  the 
house  ;  and  the  smoking-room  was  almost 
empty  when  Peter  Fairfax  threw  open  the 
door  to  admit  one  of  the  girls  who  had 
stopped  by  our  table  to  banter  him  at 
dinner. 

"  Don't  move  on  our  account,  please  !  " 
he  begged  me,  as  I  stood  up  to  go.  "  You 
know  Miss  Dolly  Furneaux,  don't  you  ?  " 

I  bowed  to  the  girl  and  offered  her  a  chair  ; 
but  she  looked  at  her  watch  and  continued 
to  stand. 

"  I  think  I  ought  to  be  going  to  bed," 
she  murmured. 

"  You  can't  go  till  we've  arranged  things 
one    way   or   the    other,"    Peter   objected. 
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"  If  you,i;n()W  your  own  mind,  it's  an  easy 
question  to  answer.     If  you  don't  .  .  ." 

I  began  to  put  away  my  spectacles  and 
collect  my  books.  If  this  was  a  continuation 
of  tbe  dialogue  which  I  had  overheard  in 
the  garden,  I  did  not  choose  to  have  any 
part  in  it,  though  Peter  would  doubtless 
maintain  that,  if  a  girl  spoke  and  acted  as 
though  she  were  in  love  with  him,  he  was 
entitled  to  know  whether  she  was  in  earnest. 

Then  I  recollected  with  dismay  that  the 
Miss  Furneaux  with  whom  he  had  been 
talking  in  the  garden  answered  to  the  name 
of  Betty  ! 

"  I  shall  see  you  in  the  morning,"  said 
Miss  Dolly  with  affected  airiness.  *'  What 
time  has  the  caddy- master  given  you  ?  " 

"  I  take  it  you  don't  really  mean  what 
you  said  just  now  ?  "  Peter  persisted  without 
mercy. 

*'  I  didn't  say  I  didn't,"  answered  Miss 
Dolly. 

*'  But  you  won't  tell  me  whether  you 
meant  it  or  not !  Don't  you  agree  it's 
rather  a  waste  of  time  .  .  .  ?  " 

*'  You  are  in  a  bad  temper  to-night,  Peter  ! 
Isn't  he,  Mr.  Plimsoll  ?  " 

If  I  was  not  to  be  dragged  into  this  most 
dangerous  altercation,  I  saw  that  I  must 
end  it  by  a  question  which  neither  of  them 
could  answer. 

"  What's  all  the  argument  about  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"  We  were  discussing  a  little  .  .  .  jaunt," 
Peter  replied.  "  And,  before  going  into 
details,  I  wanted  to  be  sure  that  Miss 
Furneaux  was  really  keen  to  undertake 
it  .  .  ," 

"  And  /  say,"  broke  in  Miss  Dolly,  red- 
dening, "  that  I  can't  give  an  answer  of  any 
kind  till  I've  had  time  .  .  .  There's  father 
and  mother  to  think  of  .  .  ." 

"  But  there's  no  point  in  going  to  them 
for  leave  unless  you're  keen  on  the  business 
yourself.  If  you're  just  being  polite  to 
me  .  .  .".     , 

"  Polite  !  "  Miss  Dolly  echoed,  scrutiniz- 
ing his  face  for  a  hint  of  anything  beyond 
thinly  disguised  impatience  and  a  certain 
hard  matter-of-factness  which,  in  her  place, 
I  should  have  found  effectively  discouraging. 
''  Good  night." 

When 'he  had  shut  the  door  behind  her, 
Peter  dropped  into  a  chair  beside  mine  and 
began  to  fill  a  pipe. 

*'They  asked  for  it.  And  they  got  it," 
he  announced  between  his  teeth. 

**What  did  they  get?" 

"What  I  told  you.     As  they  wouldn't 


leave  me  alone  and  as  you  wouldn't  drop 
them  a  hint  ..." 

"  I  explained  the  position  to  Mrs.  Hazel- 
rigge,"  I  defended  myself.  "  And  I  have 
reason  to  think  that  she  handed  on  what  I 
said  .  .  ." 

Peter  let  fall  his  pipe  and  clapped  his 
hands  to  his  sides. 

"  You  '  have  reason  to  think ' !  "he  echoed. 
"  Well,  that  explains  a  lot.  My  stars,  talk 
about  man-eating  mothers !  I've  been 
running  and  climbing  ever  since  I  left  you  ; 
and  now  it's  too  late  for  a  drink.  The  Col- 
chester child  started  it,  dragging  me  out 
into  the  garden  after  we'd  danced  round 
the  room  once  and  saying  how  nice  it  was 
to  see  me  again.  I  said  nothing,  I  just  let 
her  go  on  till  you'd  have  thought  we'd  been 
in  love  for  years.  Then  I  said  :  '  D'you 
mean  all  this,  Ivy  ?  '  She  said  she  did. 
*  You  mean  you're  really  fond  of  me  ?  '  I 
said.  She  hesitated  a  bit  and  asked  if  I 
wasn't  rather  fond  of  her.  I  told  her  that 
until  a  month  ago  I  hadn't  had  the  means 
or  the  leisure  to  be  fond  of  any  one.  It 
wasn't  quite  true,  because  there's  one  girl 
here  .  .  .  But  I'll  tell  you  about  her  later. 
Well,  I  let  Ivy  down  lightly.  She's  very 
young  and  rather  weak  in  the  head  ;  and 
her  mother's  more  to  blame  than  she  is. 
Believe  me  or  believe  me  not,  Mrs.  Col- 
chester came  to  see  how  we  were  getting 
on  and  strutted  away,  like  a  hen  that's  laid 
an  egg,  when  she  found  us  together.  I  sup- 
pose you'd  told  her  by  then  that  the  Datch- 
ley  story  was  true  ;  and  I  suppose  this  was 
the  *  Full  Speed  Ahead  '  signal  for  Ivy.  I 
got  rid  of  the  girl  by  saying  that  this  was 
all  very  new  and  strange  and  that  I  must 
have  time  to  think  it  over.  We  sort  of 
parted  on  the  understanding  that,  if  I  find 
I'm  in  love  with  her,  she'll  find  she's  in  love 
with  me.  Otherwise,  there's  to  be  no  ill- 
feeling  on  either  side." 

He  paused  to  light  his  pipe  ;  and  I  took 
occasion  to  say  that  they  might  both  con- 
sider themselves  lucky  if  they  escaped  with- 
out burning  their  fingers  after  playing  with 
fire  for  so  long. 

"  It's  a  limited-liability  sort  of  love," 
Peter  commented  acidly,  "if  we  can  part 
with  so  little  regret.  It  almost  makes  you 
feel  that  we  should  meet  with  equally  little 
.  .  .  rapture,  shall  I  say  ?  Well,  after  Ivy, 
the  Hazelrigge  child  blew  along.  There  was 
no  hesitation  about  her.  She  talked  as 
though  she  was  in  love  with  me,  you're  to 
understand,  because  she  was  in  love  with 
me.     She'd  adared  me  from  a  distance  long 
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before  she'd  heard  about  my  grandfather 
(we  hadn't  mentioned  him,  by  the  way). 
I  told  her,  too,  that  this  was  all  very  new 
and  strange  to  me  ;  and  now  I've  put  her 
on  the  ice  beside  Ivy.  No  more  trouble 
with  either  of  them,  I  fancy,  for  the  rest 
of  my  time  here.  And,  by  the  way,  no  more 
trouble  with  Betty  Furneaux.  She  was 
modest  and  maidenly,  the  nymph  pursued, 
refusing  absolutely  to  say  she  cared  for  me 
until  I  said  I  was  mad  about  her  .  .  ." 

"  I  inadvertently  overheard. soma  of  your 
conversation,"  I  put  in. 

"Oh?  Well,  that  saves  time.  I  don't 
think  she  can  reopen  the  attack  without 
becoming  unmaidenly.  .  Dolly  you  heard. 
She'll  let  me  know  to-morrow.  And  so 
will  the  others.  I  expect  to  find  they've 
all  adored  me  from  a  distance  for  years, 
but  it  will  be  either  the  nymph  pursued  or 
the  *  constant  nymph '  with  all  of  them. 
And  that  means  a  little  peace  for  me." 

"  Unless  you  receive  what  is  almost  a 
proposal  of  marriage  from  all  of  them." 

"  I  shan't  be  here  long  enough  to  weigh 
their  rival  charms.  And,  if  they'll  leave 
me  alone  for  even  a  few  hours,  I  may  find 
that  I  can  exist  without  any  of  them.  I 
told  you  there  was  some  one  in  this  place 

As  he  hesitated  unexpectedly,  I  found 
that  the  assured  private  secretary,  glib  to 
mislead  and  prompt  to  mislay  officious 
deputations,  had  been  replaced  by  the  bash- 
ful suitor,  hungry  for  reassurance  from  any 
that  would  give  it  him. 

"  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  before  ?  "  I 
asked.  ''If  I'd  known  there  was  anything 
in  the  wind  ..." 

"  There  was  nothing  to  tell !  Everything's 
been  so  diabolically  difficult  the  last  few 
weeks  ...  I'd  arranged  to  come  here 
before  I  knew  anything  about  my  grand- 
father's death.  I'd  had  your  letter  about 
the  legacy  ;  and  it  was  my  last  chance  of 
seeing  Daphne  before  I  went  away  ..." 

''  Daphne  Raymore  ?  "  I  asked.  "  Go 
on !  " 

I  had  been  Charles  Raymore's  best  man 
twenty  years  ago  ;  my  acquaintance  with 
his  daughter  dated  from  the  first  or  second 
week  of  her  existence.  Though  I  now  see 
less  of  her  than  I  could  wish,  she  remains 
my  favourite  god-child. 

"  She's  been  avoiding  me  like  the  plague 
since  Gaffer  Datchley  died,"  Peter  grumbled. 

*'  If  Daphne  will  have  you  .  .  .  ,"  I 
began. 

**  I've  written  her  a  note,  asking  if  she'll 


come  for  a  walk  with  me  to-morrow.  I've 
made  it  pretty  plain  what  I  want  to  talk 
about  .  .  .     Steady  !  " 

He  became  elaborately  nonchalant  as  the 
door  of  the  smoking-room  opened  to  admit 
Daphne's  father. 

"  The  very  man  I  was  looking  for  !  " 
exclaimed  Raymore.  "  I've  a  message  for 
you,  Peter,  from  that  girl  of  mine.  Weren't 
you  making  some  plan  for  to-morrow  ?  She 
says  she'll  be  delighted  to  come." 

IV. 

If  I  did  not  see  Peter  next  day  until  after 
tea,  I  fancy  that  I  saw  every  one  who  was 
directly  or  indirectly,  legitimately:  or  illegiti- 
mately, interested  in  him  and  his  fortunes. 
The  shy  and  patient,  it  seemed  to  me,  lurked 
in  my  neighbourhood,  hoping  that  I  might 
say  something  about  him  ;  the  impatient 
and  bold  demanded  that  I  should  tell  them 
where  he  had  disappeared. 

I  was  coming  in  after  my  second  round 
when  Peter  waylaid  me  with  a  request  that 
I  should  congratulate  him. 

*'  It's  a  dead  secret,"  he  added. 

"  You  mean  Daphne's  accepted  you  ?  " 

"  If  her  parents  approve." 

On  that  I  congratulated  Peter  in  all 
sincerity.  Neither  then  nor  at  any  time  in 
our  hour-long  conversation  did  he  refer  to 
his  grandfather's  will ;  and  the  only  subject 
that  he  seemed  to  have  discussed  with 
Daphne  or  wished  to  discuss  with  me  was 
whether  he  must,  after  all,  accompany  his 
chief  to  Australia. 

"  This  has  altered  things  rather,"  he 
explained.  ''  Daphne's  lent  me  her  car ; 
and  I'm  going  to  run  over  to  his  place  for 
the  night,  to  see  what  he  thinks  about 
it." 

Refusing  even  to  drink  a  glass  of  sherry 
to  his  future  happiness,  he  hurried  out  of 
the  house  on  this  word ;  and  a  moment 
later  I  heard  a  car  starting.  Thus  it  was 
that  I  found  myself  alone  and  defenceless 
when  Mr.  Richard  Furneaux  cornered  mo 
with  a  question  about  my  "  erratic  young 
friend  ",  enquiring  where  he  had  gone  and 
when  he  would  be  back.  I  thought  that 
Furneaux  seemed  worried,  but  the  depth  of 
his  uneasiness  was  only  revealed  when  he 
began  to  talk  with  a  candour  that  was 
hardly  justified  by  our  superficial  intimacy. 
Would  I  mind,  first,  confirming  precisely 
what  I  appeared  to  have  told  some  one 
overnight  about  Peter's  expectations  from 
his   grandfather  ?     Was  it  true,   in   effect, 
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that  this  boy  stood  to  inherit  millions  if  he 
married  ?  Was  it  of  paramount  importance 
that  he  should  marry  (as  Furneaux  had  been 
given  to  understand)  before  the  other  poten- 
tial beneficiaries  ?  Could  I  say,  without 
breach  of  confidence,  whether  Peter  had 
talked  to  me  ? 

*'  On  what  subject  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  want  to  know  what  he's  been  up  to  !  " 
Furneaux  replied,  exploding  suddenly. 
'*  Last  night,  from  all  accounts  .  .  .'^ 

He  hesitated  in  a  tardy  attempt  to  control 
his  indignation. 

"  Last  night  ?  ''  I  prompted  him. 

*'  Well,  ...  he  seems  to  have  proposed 
to  my  daughter  Betty." 

"  Considering  how  prepossessing  both 
your  daughters  are  .  .  .  ,"  I  began. 

Furneaux  snorted  ferociously  : 

'*  He  seems  to  have  found  them  prepossess- 
ing too  !  When  Betty  turned  him  down,  he 
proposed  to  Dolly  !  " 

Though  this  account  hardly  tallied  with 
Peter's,  I  could  as  yet  see  no  justification 
for  Furneaux's  indignation  with  a  young 
man  who  seemed  laudably  set  on  marrying 
into  his*  family  at  all  costs. 

"  I  hope  she  didn't  turn  him  down  too  ?  " 
I  said. 

Through  anger  or  inattention  Furneaux 
neglected  to  answer  my  question. 

"  And  that's  only  the  beginning  of  it !" 
he  snarled.  "  What  I've  told  you  is  all  at 
first-hand,  but  I  gather  .  .  .  One  can't  ask 
people  point-blank,  but  you  know  Lady 
Farrow's  girl  ?  And  the  Hazelrigge  child  ? 
Harry  Colchester  as  good  as  told  me  .  .  ." 

"  How^  does  Colchester  come  into  it  ?  " 
I  asked,  recalling  that  Ivy  had  been  "  let 
down  lightly  ". 

*'  His  daughter's  been  treated  in  the  same 
way  !  Yes  !  That's  how  it  all  came  out ! 
Ivy  Colchester  told  my  girl  Dolly  as  a  great 
secret  that  Fairfax  had  proposed  to  her  last 
night  and  that  she  thought  she  was  going 
to  accept  him.  Dolly  saw  at  once  that  there 
must  either  be  a  hideous  mistake  or  else  .  .  . 
well,  I  don't  know  how  she  could  explain  it, 
poor  child.  What  I  want  to  know  first  of 
all  is  whether  Fairfax  was  drunk.  He 
wasn't  ?  Then  you've  taken  away  his  only 
excuse.     You  agree  ?  " 

Feeling  no  desire  to  discuss  whether 
drunkenness  is  ever  an  excuse  for  anything 
and  resenting  Furneaux's  assumption  that 
I  was  responsible  for  any  fellow-member, 
drunk  or  sober,  who  had  or  had  not  made 
or  received  an  offer  of  marriage  to  or  from 
anybody,   I   directed  attention  to  a  term 


which  Furneaux  or  his  informants  seemed 
to  be  consistently  misusing. 

".When  you  talk  of  a  proposal,"  I  said, 
"  do  you  mean  that  he  definitely  asked 
her  .  .  .  ?  " 

"  Yes  !  "  Furneaux  answered  stonily. 

"  It  was  something  that  you  could  make 
the  basis  of  an  action  for  breach  of  pro- 
mise ?  What  would  be  his  motive  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"  The  money,  of  course  !  " 

"  The  jury  might  feel  that  the  money 
was  a  reason  why  these  young  women  were 
so  ready  to  construe  as  an  offer  of  marri- 
age  ..." 

"  You  mean  they  were  throwing  them- 
selves at  his  head  ?  " 

"  I  mean  there  has  been  a  misunderstand- 
ing," I  replied  with  such  patience  as  I  could 
muster.  "  Peter  told  me — and  I  can  testify 
to  this,  if  required — that,  since  people  be- 
came aware  of  his  connection  with  the  late 
John  Datchley,  they  had  manifested  a  new 
and  embarrassing  interest  in  him.  I  think 
it  would  be  well  to  make  sure  whether  he 
did  more  than  ask  for  proof  of  their  sincere 
and  disinterested  affection." 

"  I'm  obliged  to  you  for  your  advice. 
Where  is  this  fellow  now  ?  " 

"  He  has  gone  to  see  his  chief.  I  dare  say 
you  know  that  he  is  probably  leaving 
England  almost  immediately." 

"  Is  he  coming  back  here  first  ?  " 

"  Ah,  that  he  didn't  tell  me." 

If  I  fancied  that  in  getting  rid  of  Furneaux 
I  had  got  rid  of  those  who  stood  in  a  like 
predicament,  I  was  sorely  mistaken.  A  new 
bazaar-rumour  was  spreading  and  swelling 
by  the  time  I  went  up  to  dress  ;  and,  when 
I  came  out  of  my  bedroom,  I  found  the  pas- 
sage dotted  with  anxious  figures,  singly  and 
in  clusters,  all  urgent  to  have  "  just  a 
moment's  private  talk  with "  me.  The 
bazaar-rumour,  reduced  to  agreed  essentials 
and  shorn  of  variants,  now  related  that  Peter 
Fairfax,  who  must  have  been  mad  or  drunk 
or  both,  had  made  offers  of  marriage  to 
half-a-dozen  girls  and  had  then  bolted  to 
Australia. 

*'  Where  he'll  be  wise  to  stay,"  raged 
Colchester.  "If  he  crosses  my  path  when 
I  have  a  crop  in  my  hand  ..." 

"  You  should  be  careful,"  I  warned  him. 
"  I  don't  advocate  assault  at  any  time  ;  but, 
if  you  hope  to  justify  it,  do  make  sure  of 
your  facts  first." 

My  advice  aroused  such  a  storm  of  indigna- 
tion that  I  could  not  distinguish  who  was 
speaking. 
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*'  According  to  Furneaux,  you're  making 
out  that  these  girls  proposed  to  him  ..." 

"  When  a  man  says  to  a  woman  ..." 

"  What  are  the  facts  ?  .  .  /' 

"  I  saw  through  him  at  once.  I  said  he 
nrustn't  talk  to  me  like  that  ..." 

When  at  last  the  hubbub  died  down,  I 
took  the  opportunity  of  administering  to 
these  girls — and  to  their  parents — a  lesson 
in  the  meaning  of  words,  Peter — as  they 
had  to  admit  later — had  not  proposed  to 
any  of  them  ;  marriage  had  not  been  men- 
tioned ;  and  the  only  question  that  he  had 
put  was  whether,  in  effect,  they  cared  for 
•  him  as  much  as  they  seemed.  I  did  not 
ask  what  any  of  them  had  said  or  done  to 
provoke  such  a  question*  I  spared  them 
the  gibes  and  insinuations  to  which  they 
would  have  to  submit  under  cross-examina- 
tion. The  parents  and  the  children,  I  felt, 
could  be  left  to  one  another's  mercy  without 
any  comment  from  me. 

And  with  that  I  went  down  to  dinner, 
hoping  that  they  might  be  grateful  to  me 
for  saving  them  from  grosser  follies.  During 
dinner  and  afterwards,  however,  I  discovered 
that  gratitude  held  no  place  in  their  mind  ; 
and,  as  Peter  was  not  at  hand  to  bear  the 
weight  of  their  resentment,  I  was  made 
whipping-boy  for  him.  By  the  time  I  went 
to  bed  I  had  decided  that  I  could  not  remain 
at  Thornborough  if  the  Farrows  and  Col- 
chesters,  the  Hazelrigges  and  Furneaux 
were  going  to  remain  there  too.  Before 
turning  in,  I  began  to  pack  my  suit- case 
and  wrote  a  telegram  to  engage  a  room  at 
Littlehampton. 

My  packing  was  disturbed  from  time  to 
time  by  noises  in  the  room  next  to  mine. 
At  first  I  thought  that  Peter  had  returned 
unexpectedly  soon.  Then  I  wondered 
whether  burglars  had  broken  into  the  dormy- 
house.  Finally,  as  I  heard  the  same  light 
footfalls,  the  same  cautious  pulling-out  of 
drawers,  the  same  hurried  but  exhaustive 
ransacking,  I  guessed  that  the  young 
women  who  had  committed  to  paper  that 
they  were  really  as  much  devoted* to  Peter 
as  their  manner  and  conversation  suggested 
were  stealthily  trying  to  recover  and  destroy 
the  avowals  of  their  unwanted  devotion. 


I  WAS  waiting  for  my  car  next  day  when 
Daphne  Raymore  came  out  of  the  dormy- 
house  with  a  jewel-case  in  one  hand  and  a 
letter  in  the  other. 
"-^  You're  not  going  away,  are  you  ?  "  she 


asked.  **  I  wanted  you  to  give  Peter  a 
message." 

*'  My  room  will  be  more  welcome  than 
my  company,"  I  answered  rather  savagely. 
"  I  can't  say  how  much  you've  heard  of  the 
racket  that's  been  going  on  the  last  day 
and  a  half  .  .  ." 

''I've  heard  more  than  I  want,"  Daphne 
answered.  "  I  don't  know;  why  you  should 
go  away,  though.  In  fact,  I  was  counting 
on  you  to  explain  things  to  Peter." 

''  I'll  tell  him  anything  you  like,  if  he 
comes  before  I  go." 

As  she  fidgeted  with  the  letter,  I  saw  that 
her  hands  were  trembling  : 

"  I  suppose  I  could  leave  a  message  at 
the  secretary's  office,"  she  murmured  with 
a  visible  effort  to  speak  tranquilly.  *'  I 
lent  .  .  .  Peter  .  .  .  my  car,  you  see,  and 
I  wanted  him  to  have  it  sent  up  to 
London." 

"  But  your  father  told  me  you  were  staying 
here  the  whole  week." 

"  That  was  .  .  .  before  last  night.  I 
can't  stay  here  if  I'm  likely  to  meet  him." 

She  turned  away  to  hide  her  face  from 
me. 

''  My  dear,  what's  been  happening  ?  "  I 
asked.  ''  Peter  told  me  yesterday  .  .  . 
It  was  a  secret,  he  said  :  you  hadn't  seen 
your  people  then  .  .  .  My  dear,  I  was  so 
glad  !  He  was  unhappy  because  you  seemed 
to  be  avoiding  him  after  his  grandfather 
died  .  .  ." 

"  Did  he  want  me  to  throw  myself  at  him 
like  the  others  ?  "  Daphne  demanded  in 
withering  scorn. 

"  He  was  afraid  that  this  accursed 
money,  which  attracted  them,  was  frighten- 
ing you  away.  What's  the  matter.  Daphne  ? 
You  don't  imagine  he  was  thinking  of  the 
money  when  he  proposed  to  you  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  and  I  don't  care.  He's 
done  something  that  I  could  never  forgive. 
I'm  ashamed  of  my  sex  !  And  I  should 
think  those  others  are  ashamed  of  themselves 
now.     But  I'm  more  ashamed  of  Peter  ..." 

"  He  had  a  good  deal  of  provocation." 

As  she  shrugged  her  shoulders,  I  saw  that 
her  eyes  were  merciless  and  I  realized  that 
I  was  no  longer  talking  to  an  individual 
but  to  a  sex. 

*'  A  man's  who's  capable  of  humiliating 
one  woman  is  capable  of  humiliating  all," 
said  Daphne. 

She  stood  up  and  walked  towards  the 
dormy-house,  still  fidgeting  with  her  letter. 
I  warned  her  that  it  would  be  a  shock  for 
Peter. 
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"  I  couldn't  marry  him  if  I'd  seen  him  wished  to  hide  from  me  that  what  seemed 

hitting  a  w^oman,"  she  answered,  "  whatever  to  be  broken  was  her  heart, 
the   provocation.     This   was   rather   worse.  I  did  not  wait  to  deliver  the  letter  ;   but, 

Those  wretched  girls  have  degraded  them-  when  Peter  wrote  to  bid  me  good-bye  from 

selves  ..."  Tilbury,  he  stated  baldly  that  Daphne  had 

'*  He  never  asked  them  to  !  "  I  had  to  changed  her  mind, 
put  in.     **  He  didn't  want  them  to  !  "  "  Alone    of   all    the    marriageable    young 

*' I  daresay  not.     Peter  isn't  a  cad  by  women  at  Thornhorough  thai^  week-end,''  he 

nature.     It's  an  accident  that  I  or  you  or  added,  **  she  is  convinced  that  we  should  not 

any  one   knows   anything  about  it.     But,  he  happy  together.     As  I  am  convinced  that 

when  things  are  broken,  even  by  accident,  /  should  not  he  happy  with  any  one  else,  I 

somebody  has  to  pay  for  them."  ?  am  ^sailing  in  an  hour's  time.     If  my  grand- 

Suddenly  stiffening,  she  handed  me  the  father's  ghost  retains  my  grandfather's  sense 

note   and   hurried   indoors   as -though   she  of  humour,  he  must  he  amused  .  .  /' 

Hereafter  follows  The  Adventure  of  the  Undiscerning  Lover. 


CHANGE  OF  VIEW. 

YESTERDAY. 

TN  my  old  garden  there's  a  place 
Where  I  can  overlook  the  road. 
An'  see  the  motor-cars  that  pass 
Along  with  every  kind  of  load. 
(I've  got  a  seat  at  t'other  end 
When  I  be  wanting  to  be  quiet, 
An'  there  the  noise  don't  seem  so  loud 
An'  not  a  speck  of  dust  comes  nigh  it.) 

I  looks  at  folks  in  cars  that  must 
Screw  up  their  eyes  till  they  looks  blind, 
To  keep  out  wind  an*  flies  an'  dust, 
Thinks  I,  **  What  pleasure  can  they  find  ?  ** 
But  /  lets  beauty  just  soak  in, 
I  wants  no  motor  rides — not  me, 
The  same  old  view  I've  always  seen  * 
From  'ere,  is  good  enough  for  me. 

TO-DAY. 

A  man  as  I  'ad  used  to  know, 

What  left  this  village  long  ago. 

Came  poking  round  the  place  to-day 

To  see  who's  still  alive  this  way. 

An'  mighty  glad  'e  seemed  to  be 

When  at  my  gate  he  spotted  me. 

**  Why  !    John  !  "  he  laughed.  **  Why  there  you  be  ! 

I've  got  a  car  ;  come  out  with  me." 

He  raced  me  miles,  as  pleased  as  Punch, 

Then  gave  me  what  'e  called  **some  lunch," 

Then  raced  me  back.    Truth  can't  be  hid, 

I  owns  I  liked  it.     Yes,  I  did. 

G.  S.  CHAPMAN. 
•  Pronounced  *'sin." 


'  Several  of  them  had  danced  into  her  room  during  the  day,  and  said  her  illness  was 

*  a  perfect  shame.'  *' 


THE   GHOST 

By  THE  LATE  MRS.  H.  G.  WELLS 


SHE  was  a  girl  of  fourteen  and  she  sat 
propped  up  with  pillows  in  an  old 
four-poster  bed,  coughing  a  little 
with  the  feverish  cold  that  kept  her  there. 
She  was  tired  of  reading  by  lamplight  and 
she  lay  and  listened  to  the  few  sounds  that 
she  could  hear,  and  looked  into  the  fire. 
From  downstairs,  along  the  wide,  rather 
dark,  oak-panelled  corridor  hung  with  brown 
pictures  of  tremendous  naval  engagements 
exploding  fierily  in  their  centres,  up  the 
broad  stone  stairs  that  ended  in  a  heavy 
creaking,  nail-studded  door,  there  blew  in 
to  her  remoteness  sometimes  a  gust  of  dance 
music.  Cousins  and  cousins  and  cousins 
were  down  there,  and  Uncle  Timothy,  as 
host,  leading  the  fun.  Several  of  them 
had  danced  into  her  room  during  the  day, 


and  said  that  her  illness  was  "  a  perfect 
shame,"  told  her  that  the  skating  in  the 
park  was  "  too  heavenly,"  and  danced  out 
again.     Uncle  Timothy  had  been  as  kind  as 

kind  could  be.     But Downstairs,   all 

the  full  cup  of  happiness  the  lonely  child 
had  looked  forward  to  so  eagerly  for  a 
month  was  running  away  like  liquid  gold. 
She  watched  the  flames  of  the  big  wood 
fire  in  the  open  grate  flicker  and  fall.  She 
had  sometimes  to  clench  her  hands  to  pre- 
vent herself  from  crying.  She  had  dis- 
covered— so  early  was  she  beginning  to 
collect  her  little  stock  of  feminine  lore — 
that  if  you  swallowed  hard  and  rapidly  as 
the  tears  gathered,  you  could  prevent  your 
eyes  brimming  over.  She  wished  someone 
would  come.     There  was  a  bell  within  her 
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reach,  but  she  could  think  of  no  plausible 
excuse  for  ringing  it.  She  wished  there 
was  more  light  in  the  room.  The  big  fire 
lit  it  up  cheerfully  when  the  logs  flared 
high  ;  but  when  they  only  glowed  the  dark 
shadows  crept  down  from  the  ceiling  and 
gathered  in  the  corners  against  the  panelling. 
She  turned  from  the  scrutiny  of  the  room 
to  the  bright^  circle  of  light  under  the  lamp 
on  the  table  beside  her,  and  the  companion- 
able suggcstiveness  of  the  currant  jelly 
and  spoon,  grapes  and  lemonade,  and  the 
little  pile  of  books  and  kindly  fuss  that 
shone  warmly  and  comfortingly  there. 
Perhaps  it  would  not  be  long  before  Mrs. 
Bunting,  her  Uncle's  housekeeper,  would 
come  in  again  and  sit  down  and  talk  to  her. 

Mrs.  Bunting,  very  probably,  was  more 
occupied  than  usual  that  evening.  There 
were  several  extra  guests,  another  house- 
party  had  motored  over  for  the  evening, 
and  they  had  brought  with  them  a  romantic 
figure,  a  celebrity,  no  less  a  personage  than 
the  actor,  Percival  East.  The  girl  had  indeed 
broken  down  from  her  fortitude  that  after- 
noon when  Uncle  Timothy  had  told  her  of 
this  visitor.  Uncle  Timothy  was  surprised  ; 
it  was  only  another  schoolgirl  who  would 
have  understood  fully  what  it  meant  to  be 
denied  by  a  mere  cold  the  chance  of  meeting 
face  t}0  face  that  chivalrous  hero  of  drama  ; 
another  girl  who  had  glowed  at  his  daring, 
wept  at  his  noble  renunciations,  been  made 
happy,  albeit  enviously  and  vicariously,  by 
his  final  embrace  with  the  lady  of  his  love. 

"  There,  there,  dear  child,"  Uncle  Timothy 
had  said,  patting  her  shoulder,  and  greatly 
distressed.  "  Never  mind,  never  mind.  If 
you  can't  get  up  I'll  bring  him  in  to  see 
you  here.  I  promise  I  will  .  .  .  But  the 
pull  these  chaps  have  over  you  little  women," 
he  went  on,  half  to  himself.  ... 

The  panelling  creaked.  Of  course,  it 
always  did  in  these  old  houses.  She  was 
of  that  order  of  apprehensive,  slightly  ner- 
vous people  who  do  not  believe  in  ghosts, 
but  all  the  same  hope  devoutly  they  may 
never  see  one.  Surely  it  was  a  long  time 
since  anyone'  had  visited  her;  it  would  be 
hours,  she  supposed,  before  the  girl  who 
had  the  room  next  her  own,  into  which  a 
communicating  door  comfortingly  led,  came 
up  to  bed.  If  she  rang,  it  took  a  minute 
or  two  before  anyone  reached  her  from  the 
remote  servants'  quarters.  There  ought 
soon,  she  thought,  to  be  a  housemaid  about 
the  corridor  outside,  tidying  up  the  bedrooms, 
putting  coal  on  the  fires,  and  making  such- 
like companionable  noises.     That  would  be 


pleasant.  How  bored  one  got  in  bed  any- 
how, and  how  dreadful  it  was,  how  unbear- 
ably dreadful  it  was,  that  she  should  be 
stuck  in  bed  now,  missing  everything,  miss- 
ing every  bit  of  the  glorious  glowing  time 
that  was  slipping  away  down  there.  At 
that^  %he  had  to  begin  swallowing  her  tears 
again. 

With  a  sudden  burst  of  sound,  a  storm  of 
clapping  and  laughter,  the  heavy  door  at 
the  foot  of  the ''big  stairs  swung  open  and 
closed.  Footsteps  came  upstairs  and  she 
heard  men's  voices  approaching.  Uncle 
Timothy.     He  knocked  at  the  door  ajar. 

''  Come  in,"  she  cried  gladly.  With  him 
was  a  quiet-faced,  greyish-haired  man  of 
middle-age.  Then  Uncle  had  sent  for  the 
doctor  after  all ! 

"  Here  is  another  of  your  young  wor- 
shippers, Mr.  East,"  said  Uncle  Timothy.  *^ 

Mr.  East !  She  realised  in  a  flash  that 
she  had  expected  him  in  purple  brocade, 
powdered  hair,  and  ruffles  of  fine  lace.  Her 
Uncle  smiled  at  her  disconcerted  face. 

"  She  doesn't  seem  to  recognise  you, 
Mr.  East,"  said  Uncle  Timothy. 

"  Of  course  I  do,"  she  declared  bravely, 
and  sat  up,  flushed  with  excitement  and 
her  feverishness,  bright-eyed  and  with 
ruffled  hair.  Indeed  she  began  to  sec  the 
stage  hero  she  remembered  and  the  kindly- 
faced  man  before  her  flow  together  like  a 
composite  portrait.  There  was  the  little 
nod  of  the  head,  there  was  the  chin,  yes  ! 
and  the  eyes,  now  she  came  to  look  at 
them.  "  Why  were- they  all  clapping  you  ?  " 
she  asked. 

"  Because  I  had  just  promised  to  frighten 
them  out  of  their  wits,"  replied  Mr.  East. 

"  Oh  !    How  ?  " 

"Mr.  East,"  said  Uncle  Timothy,  "is 
going  to  dress  up  as  our  long- lost  ghost 
and  give  us  a  really  shuddering  time  of  it 
downstairs." 

"  Are  you  ?  "  cried  the  girl  with  all  the 
fierce  desire  that  only  a  girl  can  utter  in 
her  voice.  "  Oh  I  Why  am  I  iU  like  this, 
Uncle  Timothy  ?  I'm  not  really  ill.  Can't 
you  see  I'm  better  ?  I've  been  in  bed  all 
day.  I'm  perfectly  well.  Can't  I  come 
down,  Uncle  dear — can't  I  ?  " 

In  her  excitement  she  was  half  out  of 
bed.  "  There,  there,  child,"  soothed  Undo 
Timothy,  hastily  smoothing  the  bea-clothes 
and  trying  to  tuck  her  in. 

"  But  can't  I  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  if  you  want  to  be  thoroughly 
frightened,  frightened  out  of  your  wits,  mmd 
you "  began  Percival  East. 
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"I  do,  I  dOy'  she  cried," bouncing  up  and 
down  in  her  bed. 

**  I'll  come  and  show  myself  when  I'm 
dressed  up,  before  I  go  down." 

*' Oh,  please,  please,"  she  cried  back, 
radiantly.  A  private  performance  all  to 
herself  !  ''  Will  you  be  perfectly  awful  ?  " 
she  laughed  exultantly. 

*'  As  ever  I  can,"  smiled  Mr.  East,  and 
turned  to  follow  Uncle  Timothy  out  of  the 
room.  ''  You  know,"  he  said,  holding  the 
door  and  looking  back  at  her  with  mock 
seriousness,  "  I  shall  look  rather  horrid  I 
expect.     Are  you  sure  you  won't  mind  ?  " 

"  Mind — when  it's  you  ?  "  laughed  the  girl. 

He  went  out  of  the  room,  shutting  the  door. 

"  Rum-ti-tum,  ti-ty,"  she  hummed  gaily, 
and  wriggled  down  into  her  bed-clothes 
again,  straightened  the  sheet  over  her  chest 
and  prepared  to  wait.  .        ' 

She  lay  quietly  for  some  time,  with  a 
smile  on  her  face,  thinking  of  Percival  East 
and  fitting  his  grave  kindly  face  back  into 
its  various  dramatic  settings.  She  was  quite 
satisfied  with  him.  She  began  to  go  over 
in  her  mind  in  detail  the  last  play  in  which 
she  had  seen  him  act.  How  splendid  he 
had  looked  when  he  fought  the  duel  !  ^  She 
couldn't  imagine  him  gruesome,  she  thought. 
What  would  he  do  with  himself  ? 

Whatever  he  did,  she  wasn't  going  to  be 
frightened.  He  shouldn't  be  able  to  boast 
that  he  had  frightened  her.  Uncle  Timothy 
would  be  there  too,  she  supposed.  Would  he  ? 

Footsteps  .went  past  her  door  outside, 
along  the .  corridor,  and  died  away.  The 
big  door  at  the  end  of  the  stairs  opened 
and  clanged  shut. 

UncK  Timothy  had  gone  down. 

She  waited  on. 

A  log,  burnt  through  the  middle  to  a  ruddy 
thread,  fell  suddenly  in  two  tumbling  pieces 

on  the  hearth She  started  at  the  sound. 

How  quiet  everything  was.  How  much 
longer  would  he  be,  she  wondered  ?  The 
fire  wanted  making  up,  the  pieces  of  wood 
collecting.  Should  she  ring  ?  But  he  might 
come  in  just  when  the  servant  was  mending 
the  fire,  and  that  would  spoil  ,his  entry. 
The  fire  could  wait.  ... 

The  room  was  very  still,  and,  with  the 
fallen  fire,  darker.  She  heard  no  more 
any  sound  at  all  from  downstairs.  That 
was  because  her  door  was  shut.  All  day 
it  had  been  open,  but  now  the  last  slender 
link  that  held  her  to  downstairs  was  broken. 

The  lamp  flame  gave  a  sudden  fitful  leap. 
Why  ?     Was  it  going  out  ?     Was  it  ? — no. 

She  hoped  he  wouldn't  jump  out  at  her. 


but  of  course  he  wouldn't.  Aiiyhow,  what- 
ever he  did  she  wouldn't  be  frightenedf:- 
really  frightened.     Forewarned  is  forearmed. 

Was.  that  a  sound  ?  She  started  up,  heir 
eyes  on  the  door.     Nothing.  ;    ;- 

But  surely  the  door  bad  minutely  moved, 
it  did  not  sit  back  quite  so  close  into  its 

frame!     Perhaps  it She  was  sure  it 

had  moved.  Yes,  it  had  moved — opened 
an  inch,  and  slowly,  as  she  watched,  she 
saw  a  thread  of  light,  grow  between  the 
edge  of  the  door  and  its  f rame;"-  grow  almost 
imperceptibly  wider,  and  stop. 
.  He  coiild^never:  come  through  that  ?  It 
must  bave  yawned  open  of  its  own  accord. 
Her  heart  began  to  beat  rather  quickly.  She 
could  see  only  the  upper  part  of  the  door, 
the  foot  of  her  bed  hid  the  lower  third.  .  .  . 

Her  attention  tightened.  Suddenly,  as 
suddenly  as  a  pistol-shot,  she  saw  that  there 
was  a  figure  like  a  dwarf  near  the  wall,  be- 
tween the  door  and  the  fireplace.  It  was 
a  cloaked  figure,  little  higher  than  the 
table.  How  did  he  do  it  ?  .  It  was  moving 
slowly,  very  slowly,  towards  the  fire, 
as  if  it  was  quite  unconscious  of  her  ;  it 
was  wrapped  about  in  a  cloak  that  trailed, 
with  a  slouched  hat  on  its  head  bent  down 
to  its  shoulders.  She  gripped  the  clothes 
with  her  hands,  it  was  so  queer,  so  unexpected ; 
she  gave  a  little  gasping  laugh  to  break  the 
tension  of  the  silence — to  show  she  appreci- 
ated him. 

The  dwarf  stopped  dead  at  the  sound, 
and  turned  its  face  round  to  her. 

Oh,  but  she  was  frightened !  It  was  a 
dead  white  face,  a  long  pointed  face  hunched 
between  its  shoulders ;  there  was  no  colour 
in  the  eyes  that  stared  at  her  1  How  did 
he  do  it,  how  did  he  do  it  ?  It  was  too 
good..  She  laughed  again  nervously,  and 
with  a  clutch  of  terror  that  she  could  not 
control  she  saw  the  creature  move  out  of 
the  shadow  and  come  towards  her.  She 
braced  herself  with  all  her  might,  she  mustn't 
be  .fsigktened  by  a  bit  of  acting — he  was 
coming  nearer,  it  was  horrible,  horrible — 

right  up  to  her  bed^ 

;  She  flung  her  head .  beneath  her  bed- 
clothes. Whether  she  screamed  or  not  she 
never  knew.  .  .  . 

Someone  was  rapping  at  her  door,  speak-- 
ing  cheerily.  She  took  her  head  out  of ,  the 
clothes  with  a  revulsion  of  shame  at  her 
fright.  The  horrible  little  creature  was 
gone  !  Mr.  East  was  speaking  at  her  door. 
What  was  it  he  was  saying  ?     What  ? 

"  I'm  ready  now,''  he  said.  "  Shall  I 
come  in,  and  begin  ?  " 


"He  was  coming  nearer,  it  was  horrible,  horrible — right  up  to  her  bed.*' 
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'  T  is  rather  remarkable  that  an  alleged 
"  unmusical  "  nation  like  ours  can,  in 
Mjrra  Hess,  claim  to  have  produced  one 
of  the  few  great  women  pianists  the  world 
has  1  nown. 

In  the  history  of  music  the  pianists  who 
have  stood  head  and  shoulders  above  their 
compeers,  in  conccptive  powers  and  tech- 
nical brilliance,  have  far  oftencr  been  men 
than  women.  The  why  and  wherefore  of 
this  has  interesting  aspects,  quite  outside 
the  scope  of  this  article,  but  I  do  not  think 
we  shall  be  right  in  hastily  concluding  that 
the  reasons  for  the  secondary  position  of 
women  in  this  medium  of  artistic  expression 
are  mainly  traceable  to  physical  weakness. 
Lack  of  concatenation  between  the  requisite 
high  mental  powers  and  romantic  outlook 
with  (in  past  times)  conventional  prejudices, 
have  probably  been  contributory  causes 
to  the  scarcity  of  '*  big  "  women  pianists. 
Arabella  Goddard,  Clara  Schumann,  Janotha, 
Sophie  Menter,  and  Theresa  Carreno  were 
alone  among  their  masculine  companions 
on  the  saime  artistic  heights.  Yet,  in  our 
time,  when  the  physique  of  women  often 
equals  that  of  man,  and  the  sexes  arc 
similarly  free  in  their  choice  of  a  career, 
the  fact  persists  that  the  women  who  are, 
internationally,  in  the  front  rank  of  pianists 
would  not  need  more  than  the  bigger  half 
of  the  proverbial  hand  for  their  enumeration. 
In  this  small  company  is  Myra  Hess.  Abcut 
her  art  is  that  quality  that  raises  it  above 
the  mark  of  the  unu.mally  good,  and  gives 
it  the  imprint  of  genius. 

This  superb  ai-tist  is  a  Londoner  by 
birth,  and  of  British  parentage,  her  Teutonic 
name  being  a  legacy  from  her  paternal 
grandfather.  She  received  her  musical 
education  in  Jjondon,  beginning  (at  the  age 
of  seven)  at  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music, 
continuing  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 


and  then  as  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Tobias  Matthay, 
from  whom  she  received  the  greater  part  of 
her  pianistic  training.  She  is  thus  a  living 
refutation  of  the  notion  that  Britain  can 
neither  produce  first-class  musicians  nor 
educate  them.  Very  early  in  childhood 
her  musical  bent  manifested  itself.  She 
never  appeared  as  a  prodigy,  for  which  she 
is  very  thankful  to-day  ;  but  she  did  play 
once  in  public,  although  not  professionally, 
when  seven  years  old.  On  that  occasion 
she  played  a  composition  by  Hummel, 
whose  music  is  practically  fcrgotten  now, 
although  he  was  not  only  a  friend  of 
Beethoven,  but  by  many  regarded  as  a 
quite  considerable  rival  of  the  great  com- 
poser in  the  years  when  both  claimed 
attention  as  virtuosi  of  the  pianoforte. 

The  professional  debut  of  Miss  Hess,  in 
Queen's  Hall,  was  not  made  until  her 
seventeenth  year,  after  the  laying  of  a 
sound  technical  foundation,  as  indicated 
above,  on  which  to  build  her  reputation  as 
a  solo  artist.  Her  capacity  for  hard  work 
was  formed  then.  Not  only  did  she  continue 
her  studies,  but  as  soon  as  the  necessary 
knowledge  had  been  acquired,  she  worked 
hard  at  teaching,  to  support  herself  and 
further  her  career.  Sir  (then  Mr.)  Thonias 
Beecham,  it  is  interesting  to  recall,  mado 
his  first  appearance  in  Queen's  Hall  as  a 
conductor  at  that  first  concert  of  hers. 
She  played  the  Beethoven  G  major  and 
the  Saint-Saens  (4th)  C  minor  conccrti, 
with  the  orchestra  under  his  direction. 

Struggles  in  the  early  life  of  an  artist 
are  by  no  means  rare.  It  is  difficult  to 
think  of  anyone  who  has  attained  to  the 
heisjhts  of  his  art  (in  music,  or  otherwise) 
who  has  not  had  to  fight  for  recognition 
in  one  way  or  another.  But,  rightly 
looked  at,  every  struggle  is  an  experience, 
an  additional  quota  of  knowledge,  helping 
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towards    the    ultimate    goal    of    a    secure 
triumph. 

A  nature  inherently  retiring,  and  sensitive 
to  the  opinions  of  others,  like  that  of  Myra 
Hess,  is  apt  to  find  the*^pathway  of  art 
more  than  usually  difficult.  One  feels  that 
some  force,  greater  than  her  early  training 
and  her  will  to  work,  must  have  sustained 
her  in  her  determination  to  go  on  ;  and  the 
longer  one  knows  her  the  better  does  one 
realise  that  this  force  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  her  inalienable  devotion  to  her 
art.  For  her  its  vestal  flame  burns  with 
undiminished  clearness..  . Her  interpretations . 
are  free  from  the  dross  of  sentimentality 
and  the  smoke  of  mere  virtuosic  display. 
The  unusual  power  she  has  of  holding  the 
attention  of  her  hearers  may  be  attributed 
to  this  preoccupation  with  what  she  is 
playing  :  or  rather,  one  should  say,  with 
the  spiritual  content  of  what  she  is  playing. 

Her  home  is  in  London,  conveniently 
placed  in  the  North-West  district,  and  yet 
so  quietly  situated  that  when  sitting  in  her 
studio,  with  its  glimpse  of  a  smallish,  but 
unconventionally  planned  garden  beyond, 
one  might,  for  the  quietude  of  the  place, 
be  miles  away  in  the  country. 

It  is  a  cultured  environment,  the  home 
of  a  woman  who  loves  beautiful  things, 
and  is  in  close  touch  with  contemporary 
life  and  thought :  a  quiet  place,  a  studio 
indeed,  but  not  the  conventual  retreat  of 
a  recluse. 

The  somewhat  stiff  dignity  of  her  bearing 
when  she  comes  on  to  the  concert  platform 
gives  way,  in  private  life,  to  an  impression 
of  graceful  assurance.  Although  the  ex- 
pression of  her  face  is  calm,  and  even 
serious,  in  repose  her  fine  eyes  and  sensitive 
mouth  quickly  reflect  whatever  humorous 
suggestion  there  may  be  in  the  conversation. 
When  she  expresses  a  decided  opinion  upon 
an  important  matter,  one  feels  it  to  be  the 
outcome  of  careful  thought  and  no  mere 
hasty  summing  up ;  but  when  the  conversa- 
tion is  of  lighter  things,  she  can  be  just  as 
charmingly  irresponsible.  By  sad  experience 
she  has  learnt  to  distrust  the  newspaper 
interviewer,  the  type  of  journalist  who 
must,  willy-nilly,  bag  a  "story^"  of  some 
kind  for  his  paper.  As  she  remarked 
demurely  to  me  one  day,  her  life  has  not 
held  any  happenings  that  make  good  copy 
for  newspaper  men.  She  is  not  married, 
nor  has  she  been  robbed  of  jewels  in  the 
traditional  manner  of  the  prima-donne. 
Her  nearest  approach  to  "  fame  "  of  that 
kind     was     an     annoying,     commonplace 


burglary  of  her  house  by .  quite  business- 
like burglars  w^ho  left  everything  in  a  state 
of  aggravating  chaos.  The  matter  was 
merely  handed  to  the  police  for  attention 
without  the  accompaniment  of  newspaper 
headlines.  Miss  Hess  feels  therefore-  that 
her  career  scarcely  » represents  popular 
*'  news  "  interest,  but  Transatlantic'-music 
critics  devote  as  much  attention  to  her  art 
as  do  those  of  her  own  country.  Apropos 
the  latter,  she  was  considerably  surprised 
and  amused  to  receive  the  other  day  a 
letter  from  a  Gold  Coast  native  couched 
in  terms  of  extreme  admiration  for  herself 
and  her  art — an  enthusiasm,  it  appeared, 
that  was  simply  the  result  of  seeing  her 
photograph  in  a  London  Sunday  paper. 
I  have  seen  a  good  many  letters  of  this 
description  from  unknown  coloured  corres-  * 
pondents  to  prominent  people,  and  in  them, 
as  in  this  one,  the  wTiter  seemed  t©  think 
it  necessary  to  protest  undying  devotion 
meroly  to  obtain  some  article,  such  as  a 
book,  a  gramophone,  or  some  such  thing, 
free.  As  I  read  this  letter  I  felt  I  should 
come  upon  a  snag  somewhere.  Surely 
enough  it  came,  quite  skilfully  worked  into" 
the  middle  of  the  second  page  of  extrava- 
gant devotion  ;  and  it  took  the  form  of  a 
request  for  "  one  harmonium  tutor,  which 
to  your  discretion  is  the  best  to  hand, 
or  that  which  I  prefer,  '  The  American 
Tutor.'"  Artless  simplicity,  indeed  !  Truly, 
that  dusky  youth  of  eighteen  deserves  to 
succeed  in  his  own  country.  If  I  remember 
rightly,  the  wished-for  Tutor  was  sent  him 
anonymously  by  the  kind-hearted  pianist. 

Every  winter  Miss  Hess  gives  an  extended 
recital  tour  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
She  has  visited  also  Belgium,  all  the  principal 
centres  in  Holland  and  Germany,  as  well 
as  Buda-pesth,  Prague,  and,  of  course, 
Paris,  thus  expanding  her  British  reputation 
into  an  international  one. 

The  physical  strain  is  tremendous  :  bad 
enough  at  home,  where  the  artist  may  be 
playing  in  Glasgow  or  Edinburgh  one  day, 
and  the  next  in  the  Midlands,  in  London, 
or  even  farther  South,  say  in  Bournemouth, 
but  positively  exhausting  on  an  American 
tour,  when  the  pianist  may  be  rushed  from 
one  town  to  another,  a  thousand  miles  or 
so  distant,  to  fulfil  her  engagements.  This 
kind  of  thing  is  representative  of  the 
strenuous  conditions  of  life  experienced  by 
most  famous  musicians,  especially  if  they 
are  instrumental  soloists,  during  four  to 
five  months  of  the  twelve.  Although  the 
period  may  not  be  continuous,  the  wonder 
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remains  that  sufficient  unbroken   sleep   is 
obtained  to  keep  the  recitalist  fit. 

When  one  thinks  of  her  art,  recollections 
crowd  the  memory  of  packed  audiences  at 
the  Proms. j  tensely  listening  to  her  per- 
formance as  soloist  in  a  concerto,  and 
showing  their  appreciation  in  unmistakable 
terms.  There  is  the  no  less  keen  enthusiasm 
in  the  more  sophisticated  atmosphere  of  a 
Philharmonic  audience.  Yet  it  cannot  be 
said  that  her  personal  magnetism  remains 
at  the  same  level.  The  fusion  of  her 
individuality  with  the  individualities  of 
her  hearers  varies,  and  is,  so  to  say,  in  a 
state  of  flux.  At  its  highest — which  is 
usual — it  is,  as  I  have  indicated,  extra- 
ordinarily powerful ;  at  its  lowest,  her  per- 
formance is  still  that  of  a  fine  artist.  From 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  her  playing  is, 
in  its  essence,  a  reflection  of  her  emotional 
condition  of  the  moment,  and  is  therefore 
consistently  individual  in  its  appeal.  It  is 
never  stereotyped,  never  mechanical.  We 
are  always  conscious  of  a  strong,  intellectual 
control.  Her  emotional  expression  is  ever 
the  servant  of  her  mental  powers.  Whether 
this  control  is  exercised  consciously,  or 
subconsciously,  does  not,  in  the  final  issue, 
greatly  matter,  but  we  shall  probably  not 
be  far  wrong  if  we  attribute  her  exceptional 
artistic  gifts  to  this  unusual  synchronism 
of  head  and  heart,  working  sympathetically 
with  her  nice  perception  of  tonal  beauty 
and  her  sensitive  imagination. 

Severely  -  self-critical  and  difficult  to 
satisfy  in  her  interpretative  ideas,  she  will, 
when  she  feels  the  need,  continue  to  work 
on  into  th^  night  in  her  studio  at  the  prepara- 
tion of  her  programmes.  She  is  a  firm 
believer  in  working,  at  the  creative  aspects 
of  one's  9,rt,  only  when  the  mood  is  there  ; 
but  she  is,  also  an  equally  strong  believer 
in  the  disciplinary  value  of  daily  work  which, 
when  the  artist  is  not  in  the  mood,  must 
necessarily  consist  of  details  of  subsidiary 
interest,  such  as  technique,  the  planning  of 
new  programmes,  and  so  forth.  Her  aver- 
sion from  the  limited  stock  repertoire  of 
many  pianists,  consisting  of  one  or  two 
concerti,  and  one  or  two  groups  of  smaller 
pieces,  playing  which  they  tour  Europe, 
and  sometimes  America,  year  after  year, 
makes  her  work  harder  than  that  of  the 
average  soloist. 

Practically  everything  is  committed  to 
memory.  Only  once  have  I  seen  her  play 
in  public  from  score,  and  then  it  was  for 
a  performance  of  the  pianoforte  part  in 
Scriabin's   **  Prometheus  " — music   that    it 


would  be  sheer  waste  of  time  to  memorise, 
taking  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  task 
in  conjunction  with  the  rarity  of  its  per- 
formance. But  when  a  new  work  possesses 
a  definite  solo  interest  for  pianoforte,  or  is 
for  pianoforte  alone,  she  brings  to  it  as 
much  zeal  in  preparation,  in  memorising, 
and  in  getting  right  to  the  soul  of  the  music, 
as  if  it  were  already  an  acknowledged  big 
work,  her  performance  of  which  would 
challenge  the  interpretations  given  by  past 
and  present  virtuosi  of  the  keyboard.  In 
looking  through  the  programmes  of  her 
recitals  for  the  last  ten  years  or  so,  and  of 
the  concerts  where  her  playing  has  repre- 
sented the  main  solo  attraction,  one  is 
surprised  to  find  the  large  number  of  com- 
posers, some  of  them  with  established  reputa- 
tions, others  comparatively  unknown,  who 
are  under  debt  to  Miss  Hess  for  performances 
of  new  works,  and  in  many  cases  first 
performances.  There  is  no  other  pianist  of 
her  standing,  British  or  foreign,  playing 
regularly  in  London  season  after  season, 
who  seems  to  have  the  courage  to  do  such 
a  thing.  Most  of  those  who  might,  because 
of  their  prestige,  venture  to  act  the  fairy 
godparent  to  new  works  are  content  to 
wander  but  little  from  the  beaten  track. 
They  dig  out  some  composition  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  two  hundred  years  old,  fine 
enough  in  its  way,  perhaps,  but  no  finer  than 
dozens  of  others  of  the  same  period,  and 
no  more  deserving  of  attention  because  o£ 
that  than  a  representative  work  by  a  con- 
temporary composer  Who  has  a  better 
right  to  be  heard  since  he  is  alive  and, 
presumably,  is  capable  of  feeling  the  pleasure 
that  all  creative  artists  feel  when  their  work 
is  sincerely  appreciated. 

Courage  is  necessary  in  sponsoring  new 
works — the  courage  to  face  .critical  dicta,  ^ 
and  the  courage  of  risking  a  drop  in  the  box- 
office  receipts.  The  majority  of  people  go 
to  concerts  because  the  programme  set 
forth  contains  music  that  is  already  familiar 
to  them.  Fully  aware  of  this,  many 
recitalists  play  for  safety  all  the  way  by 
presenting  hackneyed  item  after  hackneyed 
item,  and  one  familiar  programme  after 
another.  Alas,  that  both  public  and  pianists 
of  this  calibre  seem  to  forget  the  obvious 
fact  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  names  of 
even  Bach,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  Chopin 
were  unknown,  and  but  for  the  co-urage  of 
somebody  or  other  in  first  playing  them, 
and  (what  is  equally  important)  of  others  in 
fiirst  listening  to  them,  we  of  to-day  would 
know   nothing   of   the    sublime   beauty   of 
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their  music.  The  pioneers  in  interpretative 
musical  art  fulfilled  a  high  purpose  then,  and 
earlier,  and  for  their  descendants  of  to-day 
who,  like  Mjra  Hess,  have  an  idealistic 
regard  for  their  music,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  function  in  similar  fashion  towards  some 
of  the  music  that  is  being  written  in  our 
time.  It  may  be  objected,  of  course,  that 
the  four  masters  named  played  their  own 
solo  works  a  good  deal  in  public.  This  was 
but  natural,  and  usually  happens  when  the 
composer  happens  also  to  be  an  executive 
artist  of  concert  standard.  We  could  match 
the  situation  to-day  with  Eachmaninov,  de 
Falla,  Bax,  and  Bartok,  divergent  types  of 
writers  who  frequently  play  their  own  works 
in  public.  Then,  as  now,  however,  the 
composer  can  bring  his  music  forward  only 
to  the  comparatively  few  who  are  specially 
attracted  by  his  work,  and  he  must  rely 
upon  the  co-operation  of  other  interpretative 
artists  to  widen  the  sphere  of  public  apprecia- 
tion. 

Myra  Hess  loves  the  *'  classics,"  all  of 
which  find  regular  place  in  her  programmes. 
If  she  can  be  accused  of  favouritism,  it 
would  be  for  Bach.  Into  her  playing  of 
him  there  is  infused  a  sublimely  spiritual 
emotion.  Her  arrangement  of  his  cantata, 
*'  Jesu,  Joy  of  Man's  Desiring,"  is  much 
played  by  other  pianists,  including  Irene 
Scharrer.  Brahms,  from  her,  is  Brahms 
made  vital  and  easily  comprehended.  Her 
Mozart  discovers  the  deeper  emotions  as 
well  as  the  sunnier  qualities  of  his  piano 
music.  The  same  might  be  said  of  her 
Beethoven,  who  loses  nothing  of  his  strength 
or  his  divine  qualities  at  her  hands.  Her 
Chopin  is  neither  effeminate  nor  brutalised  ; 
he  is  a  poet,  and  the  rhythmic  interplay  in 
the  Etudes,  the  Valses,  and  the  Preludes 
finds  understanding  response  from  her. 
Schumann,   also,   owes   to   her   many   fine 


reading's  of  the  **  Kinderschenen,"  "  Carni- 
val," and  the  piano  Concerto  in  A  minor. 
Schubert's  piano  works,  seldom  played, 
have  not  been  neglected  by  her.  Among  the 
modern  "  classics  "  (by  which  is  meant  that 
the  composers  write  in  the  classical  tradition) 
one  immediately  thinks  of  the  grandeur  of 
her  Eachmaninov  in  his  concerto  in  C  minor, 
and  her  ascetic  regard  for  form  in  Franck's 
Variations  Symphoniques  for  piano  and 
orchestra.  Debussy,  de  Falla,  Granados, 
Albeniz,  and  Eavel  are  all  regularly  played, 
and  finely  played,  by  her.  She  has  given 
first  performances  to  works  for  her  instru- 
ment by  the  following  composers  : — Frank 
Bridge,  Sonata  ;  Bax,  Sonata  in  F  Sharp 
Minor  (1917  revised  version)  ;  Ernest  Bloch, 
Concerto  Grossi ;  Vincent  d'Indy,  Sonata  in 
E  Major ;  Eavel  (with  Jelly  d'Aranyi), 
Sonata  in  G  Major  for  violin  and  pianoforte. 
More  than  anyone  else  Miss  Hess  introduced 
to  us  here  the  spiritually  classic  art  of 
Cesar  Franck. 

Collaboration  in  chamber  music  has 
always  presented  great  attractions  for  Miss 
Hess.  Last  autumn  she  was  in  Glasgow 
with  the  London  String  Quartet,  playing 
every  night  for  a  week  chamber  music,  and 
groups  of  soli,  and  on  each  night  a  different 
programme.  Immediately  before  this  there 
was  a  recital  of  her  own  ;  immediately  after 
it  another,  and  an  appearance  as  soloist 
at  the  third  of  the  B.B.C.  National  concerts, 
as  well  as  other  lesser  engagements,  before 
she  could  leave  for  her  winter  tour  in 
America. 

Eealising  this  wide,  aesthetic  vista,  and 
remembering  the  perfection  of  insight  and 
of  performance  she  brings  to  whatever  she 
plays,  one's  memory  goes  back  to  treasured 
recollections  of  Carreno,  and  to  the  glamour 
surviving  to  this  day  around  the  pianistic 
art  of  Clara  Schumann. 


A  HOUSE  WITHOUT  A  CAT. 

A     HOUSE  without  a  cat 
"^^^     Is  most  extremely  flat, 
Like  a  friend  without  a  chat, 
Or  a  door  without  a  mat. 
Or  a  chop  without  its  fat, 
Or  a  ball  without  a  bat, 
Or  a  whale  without  a  sprat. 
Or  a  vault  without  a  vat, 
Or  a  girl  without  a  hat. 
And  even  worse  than  that 

Is  a  house  without  a  cat. 

DOROTHY  DICKINSON. 
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The  Colonel  :    Get  out  of  my  way,  madam,  with  that  child  of  yours. 
The  Lady  :  Child  yourself — playing  with  that  little  ball,  and  in  those  ridiculous  short 
trousers,  too  !    Go  home  to  your  ma  I 


A  GIRL  AND  HER  LITTLE  SISTER  IN  A  MODERN  HOME  IN   HANGCHOW. 


WE  GO  SHOPPING 
^    IN  CHINA     ^ 


(s) 


By  LADY  HOSIE 

Author  of  **  Two  Gentlemen  of  China/'  etc. 
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JADE  STREET  in  Canton,  silk  ware- 
houses in  Hangchow,  fairy  lanterns 
swinging  in  Lantern  Lane,  Peking : 
from  north  to  south  China's  fascinations  are 
bewildering.  Despite  wars  and  revolutions, 
a  craftsman  has  to  live,  which  he  cannot  do 
in  any  comfort  unless  shops  display  their 
wares  and  the  fruit  of  his  workmanship. 
East  to  West  alike.  The  exquisite  drawn- 
threadwork  of  Soochow,  near  Shanghai,  is 
rivalled  by  the  embroidery  of  Chengtu,  the 
capital  of  a  province  two  thousand  miles  west 
from  that  Manchester  of  the  East.  To  reach 
Chengtu  you  must  travel  for  weeks  up  the 
great  River  Yangtsze,  which  is  so  wide  near 
its  mouth  that  you  cannot  see  across  it ;  but 
which,  a  thousand  miles  up  its  course,  is 
compressed  and  rushes  between  its  famous 
Gorges.  To-day  steamers  strain  and  pant 
and  breast  the  swirling  whirlpools  of  its  upper 
waters,  not  without  risk.  Not  so  long  ago, 
however,  you  would  have  had  to  make  the 
journey  by  slow  junk.     Even  yet  you  must 


watch  the  junksmen  tugging  and  hauling  the 
heavily-laden  boats.  In  an  agony  of  toil, 
impossible  elsewhere  than  in  China,  they  pull 
their  great  barges  round  the  rocky  promon- 
tories, in  the  teeth  of  the  remorseless  waters. 
They  conquer  the  river  by  dint  of  sheer  pati- 
ence, by  their  numbers,  by  the  sweat  of  their 
naked  bodies  :  and  they  look  askance  at  its 
conquest  by  the  steamboat  which  is  slowly 
but  inevitably  ousting  them  from  their  place. 
Soon  they  will  have  to  turn  to  steam  or  seek 
a  living  elsewhere — in  Singapore,  the  Philip- 
pines, Penang  :  yet  always  the  River  will  be 
their  Father  and  their  Mother. 

As  in  mediseval  times,  in  the  true  Chinese 
city  shops  of  a  trade  are  to  be  found  in  the 
one  quarter.  A  whole  street  in  Chengtu,  far 
in  the  heart  of  Szechwan  Province,  is  given 
up  to  open  shops  in  which  small  boys  lean 
over  big  embroidery  frames,  putting  in 
stitch  after  stitch  ;  milk-white  silk  here  for 
the  sheen  of  a  peony,  a  thread  of  gold  there 
for  the  burnished  claw  of  a  phoenix.     One 
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long  lane  in  Canton  sells  and  makes  nothing 
but  fans — if  it  has  escaped  the  ruin  wrought 
in  that  city  by  the  strike  pickets,  the  Com- 
munists and  over-zealous  anti- Communists 
who  have  in  turn  laid  waste  its  various  quar- 
ters. Fans  of  every  description,  each  more 
attractive  than  the  last :  fans  made  of  eagle- 
wing  pinions,  or  of  peacock-eye  feathers  to 
keep  away  the  evil-eye :  fans  of  thinnest  silk, 
with  landscapes  or  quatrains  of  verses  painted 
upon  their  translucence  ;  priceless  fans  with 
carved  ivory  sticks,  palm-leaf  fans  with 
handles  mounted  in  tortoiseshell,  or  just 
a  plain  poor  man's  fan  of  woven  rush. 


shops,  except  by  such  a  little  bit  of  the  glass 
window  !  How  much  better  is  it  out  East 
where  you  go  down  the  street  and  can  see 
what  everybody  is  doing,  what  they  are 
eating,  and  what  they  are  making  !  " 

So  in  Canton  you  can  see  nearly  all  the 
contents  of  a  furniture  shop  at  one  glance, 
without  going  in.  You  can  go  from  one 
shop  to  another  and  compare  with  ease.  The 
system  has  advantages.  Of  course  the 
greatest  treasures  are  hidden  at  the  back  for 
the  connoisseur,  but  you  usually  catch  a 
glimpse  even  of  these  from  the  street. 

*'  Look  at  the  glorious  wood  of  that  plain, 


[  Underwood. 


STREET  TRADERS,   PEKING. 


Another  street  in  Canton  sells  only  black- 
wood.  There,  craftsmen  are  staining  and 
rubbing  the  beautiful  iron-hard,  iron-heavy 
rosewood  brought  by  junk  from  Burmese 
forests,  till  it  looks  like  ebony.  They  pierce 
and  drill  and  carve  under  your  eyes  in  dark 
little  shops,  dark  because  the  streets  are  so 
narrow,  though  the  whole  front  of  the  shop 
is  taken  down  each  morning. 

*'  What  a  strange  place  is  England  !  "  said 
a  Eurasian  girl,  whose  father  was  English 
and  whose  mother  Chinese,  when  she  went 
back  and  talked  about  it  to  her  Eurasian 
friends.  ^*  In  English  towns  all  the  house- 
doors  are  shut !  Shut !  You  cannot  see 
into  English  houses  at  all,  or  into  English 


polished,  low  opium  table,"  I  whisper  to  my 
husband  :  "  and  that  straight,  severe  Chinese 
desk — with  its  sole  ornament  a  foot-rest  in 
Greek  key  pattern." 

"  What  ravishes  me  is  this  chair,"  he 
answers,  and  stops  before  a  miracle  of  loving 
care,  a  chair  on  the  back  of  which  dragons, 
pierced  deep  into  the  wood,  seem  to  chase 
each  other,  and  the  arms  of  which  are  twist- 
ing playing  dolphins. 

"  How  much  is  this  chair  ?  "  I  ask  the 
plump,  smooth-faced  shop-owner,  while  the 
artisan,  clad  only  in  his  blue  cotton  trousers, 
stops  his  primitive  drill  to  listen.  The  shop- 
man hesitates  a  minute,  and  my  husband 
gives  a  smile. 


THE  MAIN  STREET  OF  MUKDEN. 

Modern  China  indeed !    Telephone  wires  and  electric  standards,  but  the  rickshaws  and  country  carts  are  far  from 
our  standards  of  progress.    Human  labour  is  the  dearest  labour  in  the  long  run,  and  a  "  rickshaw  civilisation  "  means 

great  human  waste. 


[  Underivood. 


STREET  SCENE,  PEKING. 


The  country  carter  is  just  paying  for  his  simple  but  tasty  meal — bowls  of  well-cooked  dumplings  in  boiling  hot  soup, 

with  pieces  of  green  spring  onions  to  relish. 
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**  I  hope  yon  know  you 
have  just  asked  him  the 
price  of  soap,"  he  nods  at 
me.  I  have  given  a  wrong 
inflection  to  my  voice.  It 
is  alarmingly  easy  to  make 
mistakes  in  Chinese  :  and 
my  mistake  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  that  of  an 
English  scoutmaster  who 
was  mustering  his  little 
troop  of  Chinese  boys  for 
an  international  parade 
and  discovered  that  every 
detachment  except  his 
own  was  provided  with  its 
national  flag.  He  ran  into 
a  Chinese  shop. 

*'  I  want  seven  Chinese 
wives,"  he  announced 
breathlessly, "  and  will  you 
please  get  me  them  at  once 
as  I  am  in  a  hurry  ?  " 

Chinese  shopkeepers 
have  long  become  used  to 
the    vagaries    of    Western 


A  LANTERN  SHOP,   PEKING. 

When  the  Feast  of  Lanterns  approaches,  how  can  you  help 
buying  a  lantern  like  a  big  fat  gold-fish,  with  eyes  and  a  tail 
that  are  set  moving  by  the  warmth  when  the  candle  inside  is  lit  ? 


[fJiulenvood. 

A  BOY  OF  TWELVE  CARRYING  COAL. 

Coal  is  dug  out  and  carried  in  this  laborious  man- 
ner to  market  or  to  private  houses.    Child  labour 
is  a  sorely  perplexing  problem  in  the  East. 

speakers  of  their  language,  and  their  in- 
tuition is  remarkable.  But  this  time 
the  Chinese  thought  that  much  scouting 
had  turned  the  white  man  madder  than 
usual.  There  w^ere  farcical  scenes  till 
one  of  the  little  Chinese  scouts  came 
inquiring  on  his  own  account. 

Housewives  in  China  have  many  shop- 
ping difficulties.  The  foreign  wom^n 
up-country  makes  out  long  lists  of 
groceries  to  be  sent  her  at  seasons  con- 
venient for  the  ships  or  mule-packs  or 
man-carriers  who  bring  them  to  her. 
But  other  shopping  problems  are  solved 
in  unexpected  and  happy  ways. 

In  Manchuria  they  buy  their  fi»h  in 
winter  frozen  solid  in  sea-water.  There 
it  lies  as  though  alive  in  a  block  of  ice. 
In  Hongkong,  a  thousand  miles  south, 
it  really  is  alive.  There  are  great  carp 
ponds  near  Canton,  where  the  breeding 
of  carp  has  been  brought  to  a  fine  art 
through  many  generations.  )When  the 
fish  reach  the  right  age,  and  the  right 
pond,  they  are  scooped  up  and  thrown 
into  boats  full  of  flowing  river-water. 
This    is   easily    managed.      Plugs    are 
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UNLOADING  A  CHINESE  JUNK,  TSING-TAU. 

pulled  out  of  two  holes  fore  and 
aft  of  the  sampan,  and  the  river 
flows  in  naturally,  the  little  boat 
sinking  lower  and  lower  into  the 
water  till  almost  submerged.  Thus 
the  boat  is  rowed,  heavily,  with  its 
fish  swimming  in  its  narrow  con- 
fines, to  the  side  of  the  steamer 
waiting  to  go  to  Hongkong.  The 
best  market  is  there  for  such  fish, 
not  only  among  the  foreigners  but 
among  the  innumerable  wealthy 
Chinese  who  live  on  that  beautiful 
rocky  island.  The  fish  are  scooped 
out  a  second  time,  struggling,  flop- 
ping, -  by  means  of  long-handled 
ladles,  into  tanks  of  water  on  board 
the  ship.  When  the  docks  of  Hong- 
kong are  reached  the  carp  are 
seized  upon  a  third  time  by  coolies, 
who  fling  them  into  great  wicker 
baskets  slung  on  a  shoulder-pole 
between  two  of  them.  Then  the 
coolies  rush  through  the  streets  at 
top-speed,  every  now  and  then  a 
fish  leaping  high  into  the  air,  till 
they  reach  the  tanks  in  the  mar- 
ket. Everyone  stands  aside  for 
the  fresh-fish  porters  in  Hong- 
kong :  and  very  rarely  do  the  fish 
die  or  come  to  harm  on  the  way. 

*'  I  dread  going  back  to  Shameen 
this  autumn,"  said  a  pretty  young 
English  wife  to  me  last  spring. 
Shameen  is  the  little  low  sandy 
island  separated  from  Canton  city 
by  a  narrow  canal.  **  I  cannot  tell 
you  how  dreadful  it  often  was  at 
night  during  the  perpetual  boy- 
cotts they  have  been  indulging  in 


[  Underwood. 


there.  We  would  hear  a 
shot  ;  then  a  shriek  or  a 
groan  ;  and  know  that  it 
was  some  poor  fisherman 
who  had  been  caught  try- 
ing to  get  his  fish  on 
board  a  vessel  bound  for 
Hongkong." 

"  Did  not  the  fishermen 
approve  of  their  fellow- 
Cantonese  strikers  who 
wanted  to  boycott  the 
British  and  Hongkong  ?  " 
I  asked. 

"  Of  course  not,"  said 
she :  "  they  were  the 
worst  sufferers.  Nobody 
in  Canton  was  left  who 
could  afford  to  buy  their 


A  STREEl    IN  HANGCHOW, 

the  centre  of  the  silk  industry.  Outside  the  congested  central  areas 
wide  macadamised  roads  were  built  years  ago,  and  are  still  well  kept. 
From  all  the  lamp-posts  hang  maxims  in  blue  and  white  enamel. 
Confucian  quotations  in  the  old  days,  Nationalistic  injunctions  to-days 
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carp.  The  strikers  often  took  it  from 
them  for  a  mere  trifle  which  did  not 
pay  for  the  rent  of  the  ponds.  So,  night 
after  night,  though  they  knew  the  strike- 
pickets  were  waiting  for  them,  they  would 
steal  to  the  foreign  ships  and  try  to 
smuggle  their  fish  on  board.  Sometimes 
they  would  band  together  and  catch  a 
stray  member  of  the  strike -picket.  And 
then " 

"  Well,  what  happened  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  More  shrieks,  and  worse,"  said  she ; 
"  and  I  was  only  a  bride  and  did  so  want 
everyone  to  be  happy.  A  mutilated  body 
would  come  floating  along  in  the  morning 
tied  into  a  pig-basket,  which  of  course  was 
a  deadly  insult  to  the  corpse." 

With  what  relief,  then,  does  the  mind 
return  to  the  charms  and  fascinations  which 
are  so  much  more  the  essential  China  of  our 
love  than  these  nightmare  doings  of  a  mere 
handful  of  her  baser  sort !  In  twenty  years' 
time  one  could  not  come  to  the  end  of  the 
enchantments  of  Canton's  shops,  or  the 
admiration  which  wells  up  in  one's  soul  at 
the  skill  and  artistry  of  her  craftsmen.  At 
the  silversmith's  a  worker  clad  in  homely 
blue  cotton,  with  infinitely  delicate  touch, 
will  be  laying  tiny  turquoise-blue  morsels  of 
kingfisher  feathers  on  to  a  silver  pendant. 
In  a  shanty  whither  my  husband  led  me  two 
old  men  were  preparing  the  thin  strips  of 


A  MANCHU  PRINCE  IN  HIS  OLD-STYLE  ROBES. 


A  MANCHU   PRINCESS   IN   FULL  REGALIA. 

pith-paper,  shaved  from  the  inside  of  a 
certain  bamboo,  on  which  they  would  later 
paint  the  quaintly  stiff  Chinese  young  man 
and  maiden,  or  bouquet  of  flowers,  which 
our  grandmothers  with  seafaring  relatives 
hung  up  on  their  drawing-room  walls. 

"  We  are  the  last  of  our  trade,"  they  said 
mournfully  :  '*  nobody  wants  our  art  now- 
adays." 

The  same  fascinations  hold  good  for 
Peking,  away  up  there  in  the  north.  Mar- 
kets are  held  every  ten  days  in  certain  temple 
courtyards.  At  the  Limg  Fu  Ssu  I  was  bar- 
gaining one  day  for  a  heavy  brass  incense 
bowl.  In  the  midst  of  the  bargaining  I  went 
for  a  little  walk  into  another  courtyard,  and 
found  a  pious  old  lady  burning  incense  in  the 
great  temple  bronze  censer  at  the  door  of 
the  gods'  shrine.  Bevies  of  small  urchins 
accompany  the  foreign  shopper  and  find 
entire  satisfaction,  apparently,  in  coming 
quite  close  and  looking  up  without  a  blink 
for  moments  into  her  face.  It  is  no  sort  of 
use  losing  her  temper.  If  she  chaffs  them, 
and  smiles  a  little,  she  may  persuade  them 
to  pose  round  one  of  the  carved  "  lion-dogs  " 
whose  gamboUings  have  been  caught  and 
fixed  in  stone  by  so  many  appreciative 
Chinese  sculptors.  This  posing  wearies 
them  as  much  as  it  wearies  a  posse  of  Eng- 
lish children,  and  thus  is  she  delivered  from 
their  too  fervid  attentions. 
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"  T'ai  T'ai !— lady  !  "  said  one  shyly  to 
me  one  day,  as  I  left  the  fair,  and  put  a  little 
flower  into  my  hand  :  "  Foreign  ladies  like 
flowers."  And  he  shook  his  head  and 
refused  the  tiny  coin  I  tried  to  give  him  in 
return  for  his  courtesy. 

Outside  the  Hatamen — the  Tartar  Gate — 


foreign  taste.  Further  up  the  lane  are  the 
bead  shops.  Morning  after  morning  these 
little  marts  are  the  resort  of  English  and 
American  women,  for  the  "  beads  "  are  of 
semi-precious  stones.  Here  are  lumps  of 
matrix  turquoise,  such  as  are  loved  by  both 
men  and  women  in  Tibet,  mother-of-pearl 


A  CHINESE  GENERAL. 


Though  wearing  modern  uniform,  with  modern  decorations,  he  is  of  the  old  school,  and  bases  his  tactics  on  the  Three 
Kingdoms,  a  historical  novel  of  the  thirteenth  century. 


is  a  street  known  to  the  foreign  female  shop- 
ping population  as  Bead  Street ;  to  the 
Chinese  as  Flower  Street,  for  a  few  shops  at 
its  entrance,  just  inside  the  arch,  sell  artifi- 
cial flowers.  Chinese  ladies  like  to  pin  these 
into  their  chignons,  and  the  bright  colours 
look  charming  against  their  "  coal-black 
hair,"  though  they  are  too  brilliant  to  please 


pendants  carved  by  the  Mongolian  lamas  into 
the  shape  of  "  Buddha's  hand,"  amber  neck- 
laces that  give  their  glowing  fire  best  under 
the  fierce  light  of  an  electric  bulb,  and  ame- 
thysts set  as  eardrops^  Two  or  three  clever- 
fingered  young  artisans  string  the  beads,  and 
make  dainty  mountings  round  and  about  the 
pendants  with  the  smallest  of  seed-pearls. 
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Nowhere  else  in  the  wide  w^orld  can  they  do 
it  as  well  as  here  in  Bead  Street,  Peking — ■ 
not  even  in  China.  If  you  break  your  chain 
— and  they  are  well  made — and  take  it  to  a 
Chinese  elsewhere,  he  shakes  his  head  ;  and 
you  make  a  nuisance  of  yourself  to-  your 
friends  in  Peking  by  asking  them  to  have  it 
mended  for  you.  Yet  it  is  never  a  nuisance, 
you  know  quite  w^ell,  to  spend  half  a  morning 
in  those  irresistible  "  bead  "  shops. 


or  American  spectacles.  However,  a  clang- 
clang  comes  to  your  ears  ;  it  is  the  black- 
smith at  his  ancient  trade  of  mending  iron 
kettles.  Through  the  open  door  comes  a 
glimpse  of  him,  half  naked,  blowing  his  little 
forge,  attended  by  his  boy  satellites.  A 
brass-shop  next  door  gleams  with  the  butter- 
fly brass  locks  which  will  fasten  the  red 
boxes  containing  some  Chinese  bride's  trous- 
seau.    They  are  so  exquisitely  wrought,  yet 


L  Underwood. 


GOOD  COMPANY. 


In  these  two  baskets  some  Chinese  market  gardener  daily  carries  his  produce  to  market,  one  at  each  end  of  his  shoulder- 
pole.     He  has  an  unusual  load  on  this  occasion  ! 


Out  in  the  Hatamen  Street,  where  is  a  side 
track  ankle-deep  in  black  dust  for  the 
camels  and  mules  to  walk  in  and  kick 
up,  you  find  Modernity  swooping  upon  Old 
China.  Here  are  shops  bursting  into  vast 
expanses  of  plate  glass  in  their  prosperity,  as 
a  tree  bursts  into  leaf  in  full  summer.  How 
beautiful  in  comparison  seem  the  old  gilded 
carved  shop-fronts !  You  may  buy  oil- 
lamps  in  these  now  shops,  or  electric  fittings, 


so  strong,  that  you  go  into  the  narrow, 
crowded  shop  to  bargain  for  them.  Your 
skirt  brushes  against  a  pair  of  trumpets 
standing  on  the  wooden  floor,  five  feet  long 
if  an  inch,  slender  and  tapering  as  a  wand, 
ready  to  be  blown  at  the  same  bride's  wed- 
ding procession. 

There  is  a  wonderful  mingling  of  strength 
and  delicacy  in  China.  A  thick  high  wall 
will  be  topped  w4th  a  fretted  trellis  of  brick- 
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A   LITTLE  WHITE   BABY  GOES  A  JOURNEY   CHINESE  FASHION. 

There  are  no  roads  over  Chinese  hills  and  dales,  only  paths  where  folk  must  walk  single-file. 


work.  The  general  of  olden  times,  Meng 
T'ien,  who  built  most  of  the  Great  Wall,  that 
monument  of  laborious  effort  and  solid 
masonry  which  stretches  for  three  thousand 
miles  across  North  China,  was  also  the 
inventor  of  the  camel's-hair  paint-brush,  the 
most  dainty,  soft  and  yielding  of  all  man's 
appliances.  Just  inside  the  Hatamen  is  a 
modern   photograph   shop.     It   displays  its 


wares  in  the  window,  and  the  most  arrest- 
ing photograph  is  of  the  Great  Wall  uncoiling 
its  dragon  length  over  mountains  and  passes. 
Outside  sits  a  public  letter-writer.  As  you 
stand  looking  at  the  Wall,  you  may  see  a 
coolie  in  his  short  cotton  breeches  come  to 
this  long-gowned,  bespectacled  master  of 
Chinese  caligraphy  and  make  salutation. 
"  Elder-Born  !  "   he  says   politely,    "  my 
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A  SECTION  OF  THE  GREAT  WALL. 
It  climbs  over  the  steepest  mountains.     In  places  twenty  to  thirty  bastions  are  in  sight. 
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mother  is  getting  old,  and  I  constantly  have 
my  heart's  thoughts  upon  her.  Will  you 
please  write  her  a  letter  for  me  to  say  so  ? 
I  have  entrusted  some  money  for  her  to  the 
Post  Office,  and  the  clerk  there  said  it  would 
surely  reach  her,  but  this  seems  almost  too 
wonderful  to  be.  How  can  they  send  money 
along  those  wires  ?     So  I  want  to  know  if 


ther,  is  buying  his  rickshaw  on  the  hire 
system  and  hopes  to  complete  his  purchase 
by  the  fifth  moon  and  will  then  think  of  tak- 
ing a  wife,  as  she  suggests,  so  that  she  may 
have  grandsons.  And  I  hope  the  rains  have 
fallen  sufficiently  so  that  the  millet-heads  in 
the  southern  acre  are  beginning  to  fill." 
The    letter-writer    questions    and    disen- 


[Underwood, 
GROUP  OF  PEASANT  CHILDREN,   PEKING. 
The  number  of  those  who  wear  pigtails  grows  less  every  year. 


she  receives  it  safely.  He  said  the  money 
itself  would  not  go,  but  that  there  would  be 
a  piece  of  paper  which  she  must  exchange. 
It  is  all  very  astonishing,  and  your  Younger 
Brother  has  no  skill  to  understand.  Tell 
her,  too,  that  my  Within-One  has  a  third 
child;  but  it  is  only  a  female — a  useless 
mouth  :   and  that  her  younger  son,  my  bro- 


tangles  the  main  facts  from  the  rambling 
talk.  Then  he  gets  out  his  sheets  of  thin 
Chinese  paper,  ruled  downwards,  not  across 
like  ours.  He  rubs  his  stick  of  solidified  ink 
into  a  little  water.  He  takes  up  his  pen,  like 
that  very  same  camel's-hair  ^aint-brush 
invented  by  General  Meng  T'ien  of  Great 
Wall  fame  so  many  hundreds  of  years  ago. 
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Quickly  he 
paints  in 
downward 
straight 
lines  the 
characters 
which  will 
go  to  a  vil- 
lage in  a 
corner  of 
the  pro- 
vince and 
tell  an  old 
woman  of 
her  coolie 
son's  r  e- 
membrance 
of  his  home. 
She  will  not 
be  able  to 
read  the 
letter,  of 
course,  but 
there  will 
surely  be 
one  person 
in  the  vil- 
lage who  can  help  her  out. 

The  letter- wTiter  pockets  his  little  fee ; 
then  takes  out  a  foreign  cigarette  and  puffs 
away  contentedly,  while  he  awaits  another 
customer. 

There  are,  of  course,  as  many  sections  of 
society  in  China  as  in  Europe  ;  and  shops 
and  wares  to  suit  them  all.  There  are  the 
Rich,  the  Poor,  the  Middle-Classes.     Some  of 


SONS   OF   A   CHINESE   SCHOLAR 
The  five  Happinesses  of  Li  Cheng. 


each  class 
are  worthy 
of  all  hon- 
our:  and 
some  are  as 
idle  and 
good-for- 
nothing  as 
here.  One 
of  the  pret- 
tiest sights 
is  a  Chinese 
father  of 
the  work- 
ing -  classes 
out  with  his 
little  boy, 
dressed  in 
his  best, 
which  now- 
adays often 
includes  a 
hat  fondly 
thought  to 
be  foreign 
style.  Chin- 
ese are  in- 
dulgent parents.  Perambulators  have  not 
yet  reached  many  Chinese  homes  :  so  when 
there  is  some  special  function  it  is  the  father 
who  carries  his  baby  along  the  street :  and 
with  what  pride  and. tenderness  ! 

In  contrast,  you  may  see  dashing  along  the 
streets  of  Peking  at  the  most  furious  pace 
some  "General,"  whose  knowledge  of  tactics 
is  that  of  primitive  clan  warfare,  but  who 
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A  PADDLE  BOAT  WORKED  BY  COOLIES. 
The  men  run  up  the  ladder  to  make  the  "  wheels  go  round.' 
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nevertheless  in  these  days  scorns  every 
vehicle  but  a  closed  upholstered  motor-car. 
Not  only  does  his  soldier  chauffeur  honk- 
honk  without  intermission,  but  a  dinner-bell, 
like  that  of  a  fire-engine,  swings  its  clapper 
unceasingly  to  announce  the  coming  of  His 
Importance.  Two  soldiers,  rifles  slung  on 
backs,  ride  ore  on  each  footboard,  clinging 
to  the  roof  of  the  car.  By  rights  they  ought 
to  be  looking  as  dignified  as  butlers  ;  but 
of  necessity  they  are,  instead,  holding  on 
their  hats  in  the  fierce  gale  of  their  on- 
slaught. They  are  also  beaming  with 
pleasure  in  the  rapid  motion.  Within 
the  windowed  car.  His  Importance  holds 
himself  as  stifily  and  correctly  as  he  imagines 
his  subordinates  on  the  footboard  are  doing. 
He  is  in  khaki  suiting  of  good  superfine  York- 
shire wool.  Needless  to  say,  every  human 
being  scutters  out  of  the  way,  to  the  side  of 
the  road.  The  police  in  their  grey  cotton 
uniforms,  carrying  rifles,  leap  for  safety  like 
the  rest  of  us.     The  clanging  passes. 

"A  Field-Marshal?  "  I  call  to  my  friend, 
Li  Cheng,  with  whom  I  am  going  to  visit  the 
cloisonne  shops.  His  rickshaw  had  drawn  in 
to  the  side  only  just  in  time.     In  another 


TWO  MODERN  CHINESE  COLLEGE  GIRLS, 
TIENTSIN. 


AN   OLD  TEACHER   IN  WINTER  CLOTHES, 
WITH   HIS  WATER-PIPE. 

minute  we  arrive  at  our  destination,  so  can 
converse  while  our  rickshaw  men  mop  their 
streaming  necks  and  faces. 

"  Field-Marshal !  "  snorts  Li  Cheng. 
"  Some  underling  summoned  to  a  conference 
of  his  superiors  and  anxious  to  make  the 
world  think  they  can't  do  without  him.  H 
he  had  been  of  higher  rank,  he  would  have 
had  six  soldiers  clinging  to  the  roof  of  his 
car.  If  he  had  been  a  really  Great  Man,  as 
Great  Men  go  these  days,  he  would  never 
come  out  amongst  us  of  the  populace  at  all. 
Or  if  he  did,  he  would  have  a  whole  brigade 
scattered  over  the  route  to  guard  his  precious 
life." 

"  But,  Li  Cheng,"  I  demurred,  "  look  at  his 
gold  epaulettes,  the  white  feather  blowing  in 
his  cocked  hat !  "  The  fact  was,  I  could  not 
help  sympathising  with  the  General's  childish 
delight  in  his  whirlwind  progress.  "It  is 
rather  amusing  to  be  rushed  to  the  side  of 
the  street  at  the  approach  of  these  generals, 
'  like  leaves  in  autumn  fleeing,'  "  said  I. 

"It  is  an  amusement  that  palls  on  the 
inhabitants  of  China,"  he  answered  dourly. 
"  To  think  that  that  is  our  new  aristocracy  ! 
No  doubt  he  is  rolling  in  wealth,  all  ill- 
gotten  :  yet  can't  read  or  write.  The  only 
consolation  is  that  he  is  probably  led  by  the 
nose  by  his  secretary,  did  he  but  know  it. 
And  so  we  of  the  educated  classes  get  our 
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DENTAL  SURGERY  IN  THE  STREET. 
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revenge,  and  some  day  may  save 
our  country.  He  has  to  depend  on 
our  advice  after  all." 

Li  Cheng,  you  see,  is  of  the  New 
Poor.  His  family  was  of  the  most 
aristocratic  in  the  days  when 
China's  aristocracy  was  that  of 
literature  and  statesmanship. 

"  And  look  at  those  two  young 
soldiers  on  the  footboard !  "  he 
continued. 

"  They  look  quite  good-natured," 
I  murmured. 

"  A  lazy  lot !  "  he  scoffed. 
"  They've  joined  the  army  to 
escape  doing  any  work." 

The  duties  of  a  Chinese  soldier, 
it  is  true,  are  in  inverse  ratio  to 
his  responsibilities.  They  do  not 
include  any  polishing  of  his  but- 
tons, very  little  drill,  and  hardly 
any  rifle-cleaning. 

"  Food,  clothing,  a  roof  over  their 
heads — that  is  all  they  want,"  said 
Li  Cheng.  "Of  course  it  is  hard 
that  they  never  receive  their  just 
pay,  except  perhaps  half  of  it,  six 
months  late,  to  keep  them  quiet. 
But  that  does  not  excuse  their 
habit  of  pointing  a  rifle  at  some 
poor  innocent  farmer  and  robbing 
him  of  his  little  savings.  He 
may  ^be  thankful  if  they  do  not 
burn  the  roof  over  his  head  as  a 
memento  of  their  visit,  or  make 
him  carry  their  accoutrement  and 
bedding  for  twenty  miles." 


We  went  into  the  clois- 
onne shop,  where  the  mas- 
ter craftsman  was  making 
a  set  of  finger-bowls  for 
my  husband  and  myself, 
more  or  less  after  our  owm 
wishes. 

''  Our  Chinese  name, 
Hsieh,  in  the  bottom,"  I 
had  said,  "  then  dragons 
in  gold  and  royal  blue 
chasing  each  other  among 
clouds  within  the  bowl. 
What  of  the  outside  now, 
do  you  think  ?  " 
•  /'Egg-shell  blue  and 
little  .waves  of  the  sea," 
he  suggested  after  deep 
thought.  And  so  it  was, 
and  I  never  look  at  them 
without  thinking  of  him 
in  that  shieling  in  Peking, 


Ar 
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LITTLE  BOY   BLUE. 


He  is  dressed  in  his  best  to  go  and  visit  his  Grandmamma. 

**  Foreign  babies  wear  hats,  so  why  not  try  the  effect  on 

my  baby  boy  this  summer,"  says  his  Chinese  mother, 

"  since  Father  is  wilHng  to  pay  ?  " 

where  so  much  beauty  is  sent  forth  from 
so  unpretentious  a  dwelling.  Like  a  little 
brown  seed,  what  delicacies  of  green  leaf, 
of  white  petals,  have  not  issued  from 
within  its  covering  husk  ? 

As  we  came  out,  a  string  of  camels  was 
swinging  down  the  road.  Their  noose- 
ropes  dangled  from  their  noses  ;  they  looked 
very  much  like  supercilious  old  ladies  gazing 
at  the  world  through  lorgnettes.  On  their 
backs  were  no  poet's  treasures  of  silken 
carpets  or  caskets  of  gems,  but  plain 
household  coal,  of  very  good  qual- 
ity. Till  the  advent  of  foreign 
machinery,  coal-mining  was  done 
in  the  most  primitive  way  in 
China.  Holes,  without  ventilating 
shafts,  without  props,  were  driven 
into  the  earth,  sometimes  a  mile 
long.  The  air  was  unspeakably 
foul ;  the  heat  almost  intolerable. 
There  were  no  lifts.  The  coal  was 
brought  to  the  surface  on  the 
backs  of  men,  or  more  often  young 
boys.  Bending  double  under  their 
awful  weight,  these  sad  children 
toiled,  and  still  toil  to  this  very 
day,  faces  drawn  in  the  anguish  of 
their  effort,  up  hundreds  of  steps 
finally  to  the  blessed  light.  Prac- 
tically naked,  they  stream  with 
sweat. 

But  I  refused  to  be  too  downcast, 
for  a  shop  had  caught  my  eye.     It  rice 


was  an  alluring  shoe-shop :  a  woman's 
shoe-shop. 

Only  seven  short  years  ago,  I  vow  there 
was  not  a  single  woman's  shoe-shop  in  the 
whole  of  China.  There  are  not  great  num- 
bers of  them  yet :  but  every  year  will  see 
more.  In  old  days,  Chinese  women  em- 
broidered their  own  torturing  slippers.  It 
is  much  more  tedious  and  requires  greater 
skill  to  make  shoes  for  natural  feet.  Be- 
sides, leather  shoes  wear  longer  than  silk  or 
cotton. 

There  were  so  many  Chinese  ladies 
wanting  to  buy  shoes  in  one  shoe-shop  in 
Tientsin  that  I  had  to  wait  in  a  queue 
when  I  wanted  to  try  a  pair — the  joy  of 
it !  Very  hard  to  please  they  were,  too,  only 
wanting  the  most  elegant  varieties  and 
preferring  the  ornate.  At  the  moment  the 
fashion  is  for  black  glace  kid,  trimmed  and 
inlet  with  white  kid  in  rice-ear  patterns  : 
and  for  low  heels,  but  pointed  toes.  The 
pointed  toes  are  suitable  enough  for  feet 
that  have  been  bound  and  are  only  just 
emerging  from  their  wrappings. 

"  What  are  you  so  pleased  about  ?  " 
asked  Li  Cheng. 

"  That  shoe-shop,"  I  answered.  "  It  will 
take  some  time  for  the  little  feet  of  Chinese 
women  to  walk  in  the  new  shoes  :  it  may 
even  hurt  them  at  first,  so  used  are  they 
to  their  bonds.  But  strength  will  come  in 
time.  That  shoe-shop !  It  is  the  har- 
binger of  a  Great  Deliverance." 

'*  Perhaps  it  is  the  right  symbol  for  our 
Mother  China,  after  all,"  said  Li  Cheng. 


[  Underwood. 
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IF  you  be  built  on  a  grand  scale,  there's 
always  people  to  feel  the  greatness,  and 
though,  when  you  hap  to  be  a  knave, 
their  respect  is  a  bit  one-sided,  still  there  it 
is  :   greatness  will  be  granted. 

In  the  case  of  John  Warner,  he  weren't  a 
knave,  but  his  greatness,  so  to  call  it,  took 
the  form  of  such  a  complete  and  wondrous 
selfishness  that  you  was  bound  to  own  a 
touch  of  genius  in  the  masterful  way  he  bent 
all  things  to  his  purpose  and  came  out  top 
over  his  neighbours.  The  man  was  an  only 
son,  and  what  might  have  been  chastened 
in  his  youth  was  fostered  by  a  silly  mother, 
who  fell  in  love  with  his  fine  appearance 
and  never  denied  him  a  pleasure  she  could 
grant.  And  his  father  weren't  no  wiser,  so 
when,  at  five-and-twenty,  he  found  himself 
an  orphan  and  Wych  Elm  Farm  his  own, 
lock,  stock  and  barrel,  young  John  Warner 
come  to  his  kingdom  with  a  steadfast  deter- 
mination to  get  the  best  he  could  for  himself 
out  of  life  and  make  it  run  to  his  own  pattern 
so  far  as  unsleeping  wit  of  man  could  do. 

He  married  a  pretty  woman  with  a  bit 
of  money  and  he  altered  a  good  few  of  his 
father's  ways  and  used  Jane  Slowcombe's 
dowry  to  buy  up  a  hundred  acres  alongside 
his  own.  The  land  had  been  neglected  and 
w^anted  patience  and  cash  ;  but  where  his 
lasting  interests  were  concerned,  John  never 
lacked  for  one,  nor  stinted  the  other.  He 
was  a  clever  man  and  a  charming  man,  and 
his  cleverness  and  his  charm  appeared  in 
many  ways.  Over  the  steel  hand  of  sleep- 
less selfishness  John  drew  the  velvet  glove  of 
good  manners  and  nice  speech.  He  created 
the  false  idea  that  he  never  wanted  to  do 
more  than  give  and  take  in  the  properest 
spirit  you  could  wish.  He  spoke  the  com- 
fortablest  words  ever  a  farmer  djd  speak  to 
his  fellow-creatures,  and  many  a  man  w^as 
lost  afore  he  knew  it  when  doing  business 
with  John  Warner,  and  never  realised,  till 
it  came  to  the  turn,  how  a  bargain  which 
sounded  so  well  had  somehow  gone  against 
him  after  all. 


Of  course  John  prospered  exceeding,  for, 
amongst  his  other  gifts,  he  weren't  afraid  of 
work.  He  knew  his  business  very  well  indeed 
and  always  understood  that  it  was  worth 
his  while  to  take  pains  with  a  beginner  and 
paid  him  in  the  long  run  so  to  do.  People 
felt  a  good  bit  interested  in  him,  and  though 
they  knew  there  was  a  lot  to  hate  in  the 
man,  yet  they  couldn't  give  a  name  to  it 
exactly.  When  a  fallen  foe  was  furious  and 
bearded  John  and  shook  a  fist  in  his  face, 
as  sometimes  happened,  he  looked  the  pic- 
ture of  sorrow  and  amazement  and  expressed 
his  undying  regrets.  But  he  never  went  back 
on  nothing,  and  near  though  he  might  sail 
to  the  wind,  none  ever  had  a  handle  by 
which  to  drag  him  before  the  Law.  'Twas 
just  the  very  genius  of  selfishness  that  sped 
him  on  his  way  victorious  every  time. 

He  never  took  no  hand  in  public  affairs, 
nor  offered  for  the  Borough  Council,  nor 
nothing  like  that.  He  might  have  been  a 
useful  man  in  Little  Silver,  where  we  didn't 
boast  more  brains  than  we  needed,  nor  yet 
enough  ;  but  John  Warner  said  he  weren't 
one  of  the  clever  ones  and  felt  very  satisfied 
with  them  that  were,  and  applauded  such 
men  as  did  a  bit  of  work  for  nothing  out 
of  their  public  spirit.  For  praise,  though 
cheap,  is  always  welcome,  and  he  had  a 
great  art  to  be  generous  with  what  cost  him 
nothing. 

He'd  pay  a  man  a  thought  above  his 
market  value  if  he  judged  him  worth  it, 
and  he  often  said  that  on  a  farm  like  Wych 
Elm,  where  everything  was  carried  out  on 
the  highest  grade  of  farming,  'twas  money 
in  any  young  man's  pocket  to  come  to  him 
at  all.  And  nobody  could  deny  that  either. 
And  he  never  meddled  in  his  neighbours' 
affairs,  or  offered  advice,  or  unfavourably 
criticised  anything  that  happened  outside 
his  own  boundaries. 

One  daughter  only  John  Warner  had,  and 
that  was  all  his  family,  and  her  mother 
struck  the  first  stroke  against  his  happiness 
and  content,  for  she  died  and  left  him  a 
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widower  at  five-and-forty.  She  fell  in  a 
consumption,  much  to  his  regret,  after  they'd 
been  wedded  fifteen  years ;  and  their  girl 
was  called  Jane  after  her,  and  'twas  noted 
that  though  sprung  of  such  handsome  parents, 
Jane  didn't  favour  either  but  promised  to 
be  a  very  homelv  woman — a  promise  she 
fulfilled. 

Her  father  trained  her  most  industrious 
to  be  his  right  hand,  and  she  grew  up  with 
a  lively  admiration  for  him  and  his  opinions. 
Farming  interested  her  a  lot,  and  men  like- 
wise interested  her  ;  but  among  the  hopeful 
young  blades  with  an  eye  on  the  future  who 
offered  to  keep  company  and  so  on,  there 
was  none  Jane  saw  who  promised  to  be  a 
patch  on  her  parent,  and  after  his  worldly 
wisdom  and  grasp  of  life  and  shrewd  sense, 
she  found  the  boys  of  her  own  age  no  better 
than  birds  in  a  hedge.  Indeed  she  had  no 
use  for  any  among  'em  ;  but  made  John 
Warner  her  god,  as  he  meant  she  should  do  ; 
for,  as  she  waxed  in  strength  and  wits,  he 
felt  her  a  strong  right  hand.  In  fact,  he 
took  no  small  pains  to  identify  her  with 
himself  for  his  own  convenience,  and  secretly 
determined  she  shouldn't  wed  if  he  could 
help  it.  ^  Little  by  little  he  poisoned  her 
mind  against  matrimony,  praised  the  inde- 
pendent women  and  showed  how  such  were 
better  off  every  way,  with  no  husband  and 
family  to  fret  their  lives  and  spoil  their 
freedom.  And  Jane,  who  was  by  nature 
the  neuter  type  herself,  found  his  opinion  to 
chime  very  well  with  her  own. 

She  was  one-  or  two-and-twenty  by  now 
— a  pale,  small-eyed  maiden  with  a  fine, 
strong  body  and  a  great  appetite  for  manual 
work.  There  was  no  taint  from  her  mother 
in  her  and  she  lived  out  of  doors  for  choice 
and  loved  a  hard  job.  She'd  pile  the  dry- 
built,  granite  walls  with  any  man  and  do 
so  much  as  him  in  a  day  ;  and  folk,  looking 
on  her,  foretold  that  she'd  be  rich  beyond 
dreams,  but  never  know  how  to  get  a  penny- 
worth of  pleasure  out  of  all  her  money. 

For  they  neuters  be  bleak  in  their  nature 
as  a  rule  and  little  prone  to  giving  or  taking 
the  happiness  that  Providence  may  offer. 
Females  they  are,  no  doubt,  yet,  as  '  Mole- 
skin '  the  poacher  used  to  say,  '* '  women  ' 
be  too  grand  a  name  for  'em." 

But  Jane's  one  and  only  idol  was  her 
father,  and  for  him  she  would  have  done 
anything  in  her  power.  She  counted  on 
him  being  good  to  live  for  ever,  along  of 
his  cautious  habits,  and  she'd  give  over 
all  thought  of  any  change  in  the  home  when 
the  crash  came  and  the  even  ripple  of  their 


lives  was  broke  for  her  by  a  very  unexpected 
happening. 

Because,  much  to  his  own  astonishment, 
John  Warner  found  his  mind  dwelling  on  a 
wife  once  more — the  last  thing  as  ever  he 
expected  to  happen  to  him.  Indeed  the 
discovery  flustered  the  man  not  a  little,  and 
he  set  himself  to  consider  such  an  upheaval 
most  careful  and  weigh  it,  as  he  weighed 
everything,  in  the  scales  of  his  own  future 
comfort  and  success.  He  was  a  calculating 
man  in  all  things,  and  yet  it  came  over  him 
gradual  arid  sure  that  Mrs.  Bascombe  had 
got  something  to  her  which  made  a  most 
forcible  appeal  and  awakened  fires  he  thought 
were  gone  out  for  ever  when  his  wife  died. 
As  for  Nelly  Bascombe,  she  was  a  widow 
and  kept  a  shop-of-all-sorts  in  Little  Silver 
and  did  well  thereat,  and  Bascombe  had 
been  dead  two  years  when  his  discovery 
dropped  like  a  bolt  out  of  a  clear  sky  on 
John  Warner. 

It  vexed  him  a  bit  at  first  and  he  put  it 
away,  after  considering  what  an  upstore  a 
second  wife  would  make  in  the  snug  and 
well-ordered  scheme  of  his  existence  ;  but 
there  it  was  and  Nelly  wouldn't  be  put  away. 
So  John  examined  the  facts  and  came  to 
the  interesting  conclusion  that,  in  a  manner 
of  speaking,  his  own  daughter  was  respon- 
sible for  his  fix.  Because,  being  such  a  win- 
try fashion  of  female,  she  made  all  others 
of  the  sex  shine  by  contrast,  and  her  father 
guessed  it  was  just  her  manly,  hard,  bust- 
ling way  that  showed  up  the  feminine  soft- 
ness and  charming  voice  and  general  appeal- 
ing qualities  of  Nelly  Bascombe. 

Nelly  was  a  tall,  fine  woman  of  forty 
years  old.  Her  hair  was  thick  and  dark, 
her  eyes  a  wondrous  big  pair  and  so  grey 
as  the  mist,  and  her  voice  to  poor  Jane's 
was  like  a  blackbird  against  a  guinea-fowl. 
Farmer,  he  dropped  in  the  shop  pretty 
often  to  pass  the  time  of  day  and  measure 
her  up ;  and  for  her  part,  being  a  man-loving 
sort  of  woman,  who  had  lost  a  good  husband, 
but  didn't  see  no  very  stark  cause  why  she 
shouldn't  find  another,  she  discovered  after  a 
bit  what  was  lurking  in  the  farmer's  mind. 
Then,  like  the  rest  of  the  parish,  she  won- 
dered, for  'twas  never  thought  that  such  an 
own-self  man  as  Warner,  and  one  so  well 
suited  by  his  daughter,  would  spoil  his  peace 
with  another  wife. 

But  nobody's  cleverer  to  hide  his  nature 
than  a  lover,  and  Warner  found  himself 
burrowing  into  Nelly's  life  a  bit  and  sizing 
up  her  character,  though  full  of  caution  not 
to  commit  himself ;  and  she  was  very  near 
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as  clever  as  him,  and  got  to  weigh  up  his 
points,  good  and  bad,  and  to  feel  along  with 
such  a  man  that  life  might  be  pleasant 
enough  for  a  nature  like  to  hers.  For  she 
was  a  good  manager  with  a  saving  disposi- 
tion. She  liked  John's  handsome  appear- 
ance well  enough  and  reckoned  the  fifteen 
year  between  'em  would  work  to  suit  her. 
And,  more  than  that,  she  hated  her  business, 
because  a  shop-of-all-sorts  have  got  a  smell 
to  it  like  nothing  else  on  earth,  and  Nelly 
found  it  cast  her  spirits  down  a  bit  as  it 
always  had  done.  She  made  no  secret  of 
this  and  John  Warner  presently  got  to  see 
she  was  friendly  disposed  towards  him  and 


with  all  her  might  any  other  female  reigning 
at  Wych  Elm  but  herself. 

And  meanwhile,  all  unknown  to  farmer, 
Jane  chanced  to  be  having  a  bit  of  very 
mild  amusement  with  a  male  on  her  own 
account. 

Martin  Ball  was  known  as  '  the  busy  man 
of  Little  Silver,'  and  none  but  had  a  good 
word  for  him.  He  was  a  yellow-whiskered, 
stout,  red-faced  and  blue-eyed  chap  with 
enough  energy  to  drive  a  steamship.  The 
folk  marvelled  how  he  found  time  for  all 
he  undertook.  He  was  Port-reeve  of  the 
district — an  ancient  title  without  much  to 
it  nowadays — and  he  was  huckster  to  a  dozen 


rie  was 


a  pale,  small-eyed  maiden  with  a  fine,  strong  body  and  a  great  appetite 
for  manual  work." 


might  easily  be  had  for  the  asking  if  he 
asked  right.  He  took  his  time,  however, 
and  sounded  Jane,  where  he  well  knew  the 
pinch  would  be  like  to  come. 

He  gleaned  her  opinion  casual  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  woman  here  and  there,  and  he 
found  Jane  thought  well  enough  of  Mrs. 
Bascombe,  whose  shop  was  useful  and  her 
prices  well  within  reason.  But  it  was  a  long 
time  before  he  made  up  his  mind,  the  prob- 
lem being  whether  to  tell  Jane  of  the  thing 
he  was  minded  to  do  before  he  done  it,  or 
take  the  step  first  and  break  it  to  her  after. 
In  the  end  he  reckoned  it  safer  to  do  the 
deed  and  announce  it  as  an  accomplished 
fact ;  because  he  very  well  knew  that  she 
would  take  it  a  good  bit  to  heart  and  hate 


farms  for  Okehampton  Market.  He  also 
kept  bees  and  coneys  and  ran  a  market  garden 
of  two  acres.  He  served  on  the  Parish 
Council  and  he  was  vicar's  warden.  And 
numberless  other  small  chores  with  money 
to  'em  he  also  undertook  and  performed 
most  successful.  And  then,  at  forty-two 
years  of  age,  though  not  before,  he  began 
to  feel  a  wife  might  be  worked  into  his  life 
with  advantage,  and  only  regretted  the  need- 
ful time  to  find  and  court  the  woman. 

And  even  so,  but  for  the  temper  of  his 
old  aunt,  Mary  Ball,  who  kept  house  for 
him,  he  would  have  beon  content  to  carry 
on  single-handed. 

He  knew  the  Warners  very  well  and  Jane 
had  always  made  a  great  impression  on  him 
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by  reason  of  her  fearless  ways  and  great 
powers  and  passionate  love  o£  work  ;  and; 
though  he  came  to  see  very  soon  that  work 
was  her  only,  passion,  beyond .  her  devoted 
attachment  to  her  father,  yet  he  couldn't 
but  mark  that  such  a  woman  would  be 
worth  a  gold-mine  to  any  man  who  weren't 
disposed  to  put  w^omanly  qualities  first.  Of> 
love  he  knew  less  than  one  of  his  working 
bees,  but  maybe  had  a  dim  vision  at  the 
back  of  his  mind  about  it,  which  showed 
him  clear  enough  that  with  Jane  Warner, 
love-making  could  never  amount  to  much. 
He  measured  the  one  against  t'other,  how- 
ever, and  felt  upon  the  whole  that  such  a 
woman  w^ould  be  a  tower  of  strength  if  she 
could  only  be  got  away  from  her  parent. 

And  so  he  showed  her  how  he  was  a  good 
bit  interested,  and  had  speech  with  her,  off 
and  on,  and  made  it  pretty  clear  in  his  scant 
leisure  that  she  could  come  to  him  if  she 
was  minded.  It  pleased  her  a  good  bit  to 
find  such  a  remarkable  man  as  Ball  had 
found  time  to  think  upon  her,  and  she  also 
liked  his  opinions  and  his  valiant  hunger 
for  hard  work.  She'd  even  let  herself  think 
of  him  for  five  minutes  sometimes  before  she 
went  to  sleep  of  a  night,  and  what  there 
was  of  woman  in  her  felt  a  mild  satisfaction 
to  know  there  lived  a  man  on  earth  she'd  got 
the  power  to  interest.  Marriage  was  far 
outside  her  scheme,  of  course  ;  but  there's  a 
lot  that  wouldn't  marry  for  a  fortune,  yet 
feel  a  good  bit  uplifted  to  know  they  might 
do  so  and  a  male  exists  who  thinks  'em  worth 
while.  .      . 

So  Jane  praised  Martin  Ball  and  let  him 
see,  as  far  as.  her?  nature  allowed,  that  she 
thought  well  of  him  and  his  opinions  and 
manner  of  life  ;  and  he  began  to  believe' he 
might  get  her. 

He  touched  it  very  light  indeed  to  John 
Warner  one  day  when  they  met  coming 
home  on  horse-back,  and  then  he  found  him- 
self up  against  a-  rock,  for  when  he  hinted 
that  Warner  would  be  losing  his  wonderful 
daughter  some  time,  the  farmer  told  him 
that  was  the  very  last  thing  on  earth  could 
ever  happen. 

**  Never,"  said  John  Warner.  **  The  likes 
of  her  be  her  father's  child  to  her  boots. 
I'm  her  life,  Ball,  and  there's  no  thought  of 
marriage  in  her,  nor  never  will  be  so  long 
as  I'm  above-ground.  She  ain't  that  sort 
anyhow,  and  I'm  glad  of  it." 

He  wanted  it  both  ways,  you  see.  In  his 
grand  powers  of  selfishness,  John  had  planned 
to  have  Nelly  for  wife  by  now,  and  he'd 
also   planned  to   keep   his   daughter,   well 


knowing  that  no  wife  would  do  a  quarter^ 
of  what  Jane  did,  or  be  so  valuable  on,  $,^ 
business  basis.  Jane  for  business  and  Nelly?|: 
Bascombe  for  pleasure  was  his  idea:   '~^  ;|-,! 

And  then  John  offered  for  Mrs.  BascombS, 
after  making  it  clear  to  her  that  he  was 
going  to  do  so  and  finding  the  running  good. 
He  put  it  in  his  masterly  language  arid'  said 
that  he'd  be  her  willing  slave,  and  hinted 
how,  when  he  was  gathered  home,  the  farm 
would  be  her  own  for  life  and  so  on  ;  and  while 
knowing  very  well  that  John  weren't  going 
to  be  her  slave  or  nothing  like  that,  Mrs. 
Bascombe  •  reckoned  the  adventure  about 
worth  while,  having  took  a  fancy  to  him 
and  longing  most  furious  to  escape  the  shop- 
of -all-sorts.  And  so  she  said  "  Yes,"  though 
hiding  a  doubt  all  the  time,  and  Warner, 
who  hated  to  have  any  trouble  hanging  over 
him,  swore  he  was  a  blessed  and  a  fortunate 
man,  kissed  her  on  the  lips,  and  went  home 
instanter  to  tell  Jane  the  news.  He  broke 
it  when  supper  was  done  and  they  sat  alone 
— her  darning  and  him  mixing  his  '  night- 
cap,' whiqJiVwas  a  drop  of  Hollands,  a  lump 
of  sugar  and  a  squeeze  of  lemon  in  hot  water. 

"  I've  got  glad  news  for  you,  Jane,"  he 
said.  ^*'  liOng  I've  felt  'twas  a  cheerless  life 
for  you  >  without  another  woman  to '.  share 
your  days^ion  a  footing  of  affection  and 
f riends|:^,,A*and — more  for  your  sake  than 
my  own-~I've  ordained  to  wed  again.  Not 
till  I  heard  you  praise  her  did  I  allow  my, 
thoughts  to  dwell  on  Mrs.  Bascombe,  but 
g^xing  better  acquaint,  I  found  her  all  you 
said, ^- and  more.  A  woman  of  very  fine, 
character; — so  fearless  and  just  such  a  touzer, 
for^work  as  yourself,  and,  in  a  word,  seeing 
that  you  did  ought  to  have  a  fellow -woman 
to  share  your  labours  and  lighten  your  load, 
I  approached  her  and  she's  took  me.  And 
I  thank  God  for  it,  because  you  and  her 
will  be  my  right  and  left  hand  henceforward ; 
and  the  three  of  us  be  like  to  pull  amazing 
well  together.'  'Tis  a  great  advancement  for 
Wych  Elm  in  my  judgment,  and  I  will  that 
the  advantage  shall  be  first  of  all  for  you. 
Drink  a  drop  out  of  my  toddy,  my  own  pre^ 
cious  girl,  and  wish  me  luck."  i 

She  heard  him  out  with  her  little  eyes  on 
his  face  and  her  darning  dropped  and  her 
jaw  dropped  also,  as  if  she'd  been  struck 
dead.  But  he  expected  something  like  that, 
because  hes  very  well  knew  Jane  would  hate 
the  ne'wl  anifmake  a  rare  upstore  about  it. 
He  was  all  for  a  short  battle  and  v^ry  wish- 
ful to  go  to  bed  the  conqueror.  But  he  did 
not.  Jane  hadn't  got  his  mellow  flow  of 
words,  nor  yet  his  charming  touches  when 


'  Good  night,  father/  she  said.     *  Us'll  talk  about  it  to-morrow,  if  you  please.*  " 
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lie  wanted  his  way  over  a  job  ;  but  she 
shared  a  good  bit  of  his  brain-power  and 
she  grasped  at  this  fatal  moment,  with  the 
future  sagging  under  her  feet,  that  she'd 
never  be  able  to  put  up  no  fight  nor  hold 
her  own  that  night.  In  fact,  she  knew,  as 
we  all  do,  that  you  can't  do  yourself  justice 
after  you've  been  knocked  all  ends  up  by  a 
thunderbolt.  But  she  kept  her  nerve  and 
her  wits  and  looked  at  him  and  shut  her 
mouth  and  put  up  her  work  in  her  work- 
basket. 

''  Good  night,  father,"  she  said.  "  Us'll 
talk  about  it  to-morrow,  if  you  please." 

Then  she  rose  up  and  went  straight  to 
her  chamber. 

He  was  sorry  for  himself,  though  not  at 
all  surprised  ;  and  he  finished  his  liquor, 
locked  the  house  and  retired.  An  hour  had 
passed  before  he  went  to  bed,  and  he  listened 
at  Jane's  door  and  ordained  that  if  by  evil 
chance  he  heard  her  weeping  he'd  go  in  and 
say  comforting  words  and  play  the  loving 
father  and  advance  his  own  purpose  at  the 
same  time.  But  Jane  weren't  weeping  :  she 
was  snoring,  and  John  Warner  nodded  and 
went  on.  He  couldn't  help  admiring  her, 
however,  even  at  that  moment. 

"  She's  saving  all  her  powers  for  to-mor- 
row," thought  Jane's  parent ;  and  she  was. 
She  slept  according  to  her  custom,  like  a 
dormouse,  and  woke  refreshed  to  put  up  the 
fight  of  her  life.  They  got  to  it  after  break- 
fast, when  the  house-place  was  empty,  and 
Warner  soon  found  that,  if  he  were  to  have 
his  will,  'twould  be  needful  to  call  on  the 
Powers  to  help  him. 

Jane  didn't  waste  no  time,  and  if  her 
father  had  astonished  her,  she  had  quite  so 
fine  a  surprise  for  him  after  she'd  thought 
it  all  over  and  collected  herself. 

"  'Tis  in  a  nutshell,"  she  said.  '*  All  my 
life  I've  put  you  afore  everything  on  earth 
but  my  Maker,  and  I  was  minded  so  to 
continue.  I've  been  everything  any  daugh- 
ter ever  was  to  a  father,  and  you  have  stood 
to  me  for  my  waking  and  sleeping  thought 
ever  since  I  could  think  at  all.  And  now 
you  want  me  to  go  under  in  my  home  and 
see  another  take  my  place.  Well,  dad,  that's 
your  look-out,  of  course,  and  if  you  think 
Mrs.  Bascombe  will  be  more  useful  to  you 
than  me,  then  take  her.  But  I'll  say  here 
and  now,  please,  that  if  you  be  going  to 
marry,  I  shall  leave  Wych  Elm  for  good 
and  all,  because  I  couldn't  endure  for  another 
woman  to  be  over  me  and  closer  to  your 
interests  than  what  I  am.  Never,  never 
could  I  endure  it.     Is  that  quite  clear  ?  " 


He  looked  at  her  and  filled  his  tobacco 
pipe  while  he  done  so. 

"  So  clear  as  can  be,  Jane,"  he  said.  "  'Tis 
like  your  fine  courage  and  affection  to  feel 
so.  But  I  make  bold  to  believe  you  haven't 
weighed  this  come-along-of-it  same  as  I  have, 
and  find  yourself  getting  up  in  the  air  too 
soon.  I  could  no  more  see  Wych  Elm  with- 
out you  than  I  could  see  myself  without 
you,  and  the  affection  I  feel  for  Mrs.  Bas- 
combe is  on  a  difierent  footing  altogether. 
Love  of  a  wife  and  love  of  a  daughter  don't 
clash  at  all.  They  be  different  things,  and 
she  would  no  more  come  between  me  and 
you  and  our  lifelong  devotion  than  love  of 
man  would  come  between  you  and  me." 

He  flowed  on  like  that,  so  clever  as  need 
•  be,  and  she  listened  with  a  face  that  didn't 
show  a  spark  of  the  thought  behind  it.  But 
he  failed  to  move  her  an  inch,  because,  un- 
known to  him,  she'd  got  a  fine  trump  card 
up  her  sleeve,  of  course. 

He  saw  presently  that  he  wasn't  making 
no  progress  and  sighed  a  good  bit  and  turned 
on  a  pathetic  note,  which  he  had  at  com- 
mand, and  blew  his  nose  once  or  twice  ; 
but  these  little  touches  didn't  move  Jane, 
so  he  ventured  to  ask  her  what  her  future 
ideas  might  be  away  from  Wych  Elm,  if 
such  a  fearful  thing  was  thinkable. 

"  God,  He  knows,"  said  John  Warner,  "  as 
I  never  thought  to  be  up  against  life  like 
this,  and  find  myself  called  to  choose  by 
you,  who  was  the  apple  of  my  very  eye, 
between  a  wife  and  an  only  child  ;  but 
since  you  can  have  the  heart  to  come  between 
me  and  a  natural  affection  towards  Mrs. 
Bascombe,  may  I  venture  to  ask,  dear  Jane, 
what  your  own  plans  might  be  if  you  could 
bring  yourself  to  do  such  a  deed  as  to  leave 
me  ?  " 

''  That's  easy,"  she  answered.  '^  If  your 
love  for  me  was  not  strong  enough  to  con- 
quer your  love  for  Nelly  Bascombe,  then 
I'm  very  much  afraid,  father,  my  love  for 
you  might  go  down  in  its  turn,  before  my 
feelings  for  another  man.  In  a  word,  dad, 
if  I  felt  I  wasn't  the  queen  of  your  home  no 
more,  I  should  turn  my  attention  to  being 
queen  of  another." 

He  stared  at  that. 

*'  Never  heard  anything  more  interesting, 
dear  child,"  he  said.  "  'Tis  a  wonderful 
picture  to  see  you  reigning  away  from  Wych 
Elm.  But  though  I'm  sure  there's  a  dozen 
men  would  thank  God  for  such  a  wife  as 
you,  I  can't  but  feel  in  these  hard  times  that 
few  struggling  bachelors  would  be  equal  even 
to  such  a  rare  woman,  unless  it  was  in  her 
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power  to  bring  'em  something  besides  her 
fine  self/' 

She  smiled  at  that  and  rather  expected 
it. 

"  I  thought  you'd  remind  me  how  it  stood 
and  I  was  a  pauper  if  you  so  willed,"  she 
replied.  *'  But  we  needn't  go  into  figures, 
because  the  man  I'm  aiming  at  knows  you 
very  well,  and  he'll  quite  understand  that 
if  he  was  to  get  me  away  from  you,  there 
won't  be  no  flags  flying  when  I  go  to  him, 
nor  yet  any  marriage  portion.  He  ain't  what 
you  might  call  a  struggling  bachelor,  how- 
ever, but  a  pretty  snug  man  by  general 
accounts." 

"  And  who  might  he  be,  I  wonder  ?  "  asked 
John  ;  because  in  his  heart  he  didn't  believe 
for  a  moment  there  was  any  such  a  man  in 
the  world  ;  and  when  Jane  declined  to  name 
Martin  Ball,  her  father  was  more  than  ever 
convinced  that  she  was  bluffing. 

*'  We  will  suffer  a  month  to  pass,  Jane," 
he  told  her.  "  Let  a  full  month  go  by  for 
us  to  see  where  we  stand  and  get  the  situa- 
tion clear  in  our  minds.  Certain  it  is  that 
nought  that  could  happen  will  ever  cloud  my 
undying  afiection  for  you,  and  I  well  know 
I'm  the  star  also  to  which  your  fine, 
daughterly  devotions  turn.  So  let  this  high 
matter  be  dead  between  us  till  four  weeks 
have  slipped  by." 

"  Like  your  sense  to  suggest  it,"  she 
answered. 

And  the  subject  weren't  named  again 
between  'em  till  somebody  else  named  it. 

But  meantime  John  didn't  hesitate  to 
take  the  affair  in  strict  secr3cy  to  the  woman 
who  had  promised  to  wed  him  ;  and  when  the 
engagement  was  known,  of  course  Martin 
Ball  struck  while  the  iron  was  hot  and  felt  a 
great  bound  of  hope  that  Jane  would  now 
look  upon  him  with  very  different  eyes. 
And  even  while  he  hoped,  his  spirit  sank 
a  bit  now  and  again  in  her  company.  But 
he  put  the  weak  side  away  and  told  himself 
that  love  was  at  best  a  fleeting  passion. 

Jane  didn't  say  much  to  him  herself, 
because  in  truth  she  would  have  a  thousand 
times  sooner  bided  at  Wych  Elm  with  her 
parent  than  wed  the  busy  man  of  Little 
Silver.;  but  Martin  screwed  himself  to  the 
pinch  and  urged  her  to  let  there  be  a  double 
wedding.  He  found  her  very  evasive,  how- 
ever, for  hope  hadn't  died  in  Jane  and  she 
knew  by  a  good  few  signs  her  father  was 
hating  the  thought  of  losing  her.  The  idea 
of  Jane  away  from  Wych  Elm  caused  him  a 
lot  of  deep  inconvenience,  and  Nelly  Bas- 
combe  seemingly  weren't  so  much  on  his 


side  as  he  had  hoped.  Of  course  the  woman 
well  knew  that  life  at  Wych  Elm  would  be 
far  more  unrestful  with  Jane  than  without 
her,  and  so  she  rather  took  the  maiden's 
view  and  tried  to  make  John  see  it  might 
be  better  if  his  girl  was  to  leave  'em.  And 
this  she  did  because  it  happened,  after  a 
week  had  passed,  she  knew  a  lot  more  about 
the  truth  than  Mr.  Warner  could.  He  still 
clung  to  the  hope  that  Jane  was  lying  and 
that  no  man  wanted  her  ;  and  even  if  such 
a  man  existed,  John,  well  understanding 
that  his  daughter  was  not  the  sort  to  fill 
the  mcJe  eye  in  herself,  doubted  not  that 
the  lover  w^ould  soon  cry  off  if  he  heard 
Jane's  prospects  were  gone.  He  voiced  this 
great  truth  to  Nelly  Bascombe,  and  he'd 
have  been  a  good  bit  surprised  to  know 
that  on  the  very  day  he  did  so,  she  reported 
his  intentions  word  for  word  to  the  man  most 
interested.  Because,  when  the  situation 
unfolded,  Martin  Ball  had  gone  to  Mrs. 
Bascombe  in  hope  to  get  some  useful  aid 
from  her. 

They  were  acquaint,  because  Nelly  sold 
Ball's  honey  in  her  shop,  but  more  than 
that  Martin  didn't  know  of  the  woman. 
She  had  a  good  name  for  sense,  however, 
and  when  he  heard  that  she  had  taken 
Warner,  he  saw  what  her  power  must  now 
be  in  that  quarter  and  asked  for  a  tell  in 
private.  Which  she  was  agreeable  to  give 
him,  and  in  truth  they  saw  each  other  a 
good  few  times  and  traversed  over  the  situa- 
tion most  careful. 

Nelly  had  a  way  to  understand  men  and 
she  listened  to  Martin  and  liked  the  frank 
fashion  he  faced  life.  He  was  honest  as  the 
day,  though  fretting  a  bit  because  Jane 
Warner  wouldn't  say  "  yes  "  and  be  done 
with  it.  He'd  wanted  to  go  to  her  father, 
too,  and  let  John  know  his  hopes  ;  but  that 
Jane  wouldn't  allow  at  this  stage  of  the 
affair. 

"  In  fact,  she  won't  let  me  whisper  a  word," 
said  Martin  to  Mrs.  Bascombe,  "  and  'tis 
treason  to  her  in  a  way  my  coming  to  you 
at  all ;  but  I  feel  terrible  sure  you  can  help, 
and  it  looks  as  if  it  would  all  be  right  and 
regular  and  suit  everybody  if  she  was  to 
take  me  and  leave  the  coast  clear  for  you 
when  you  wed  her  parent." 

"  It  does  look  like  that  to  a  plain  sight," 
admitted  Nelly,  "  but  in  truth  things  be 
very  different.  And  for  your  confidence,  in 
strict  secrecy,  I  can  give  you  mine.  Warner 
don't  want  her  to  go.  He  badly  wants  me 
and  her  both,  while,  for  her  part,  she  don't 
want  to  go  and  hates  the   thought;   but, 
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so   far,    she's    determined    to    do    so  if   I  the  very  roots  if  I  went  to  Wych  Elm  at 

come."  farmer's  right  hand,  where  naturally  I  should 

"  That  ain't  love,  however,"  argued  Mr.  be." 

Ball.  Mr.   Ball  listened  and  nodded,   and  his 

*'  It   ain't,"    admitted   Nelly   Bascombe,  blue  eyes  rested  upon  Mrs.  Bascombe's  grey 

**  and  you  mustn't  fox  yourself  to  think  ones. 


'  Martin  Ball  had  gone  to  Mrs.  Bascombe  in  hope  to  get  some  useful  aid  from  her." 


she'll  come  to  you  for  love.  A  good  helper 
she'd  be  to  any  man  in  her  own  way  ;  but 
she  belongs  to  the  order  of  women  who  can't 
love  as  wife  should  love  husband.  She  do 
love  as  daughter  can  love  father,  however, 
and  it's  very  clear  to  me  that  John  Warner 
is  her  life  in  a  manner  of  speaking.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  would  upset  her  existence  to 


*'  You  throw  a  great  light,"  he  said.  "  In 
a  word,  there  was  deeper  reasons  far  than 
any  growing  affection  for  me  that  have 
made  her  so  on-coming  of  late  ?  " 

*' God  forbid  as  I  should  suggest  such  a 
thing  as  that,"  answered  Nelly.  ''  You're  a 
sort  of  man  to  please  any  woman,  if  I  may 
say  so ;   but  I'm  only  telling  you  what  lies 
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in  her  mind.  And  I'll  say  more  in  fairness 
to  the  both  of  you.  Her  father  don't  believe 
there  is  a  man  after  her  at  all.  Jane's  just 
sitting  on  the  fence,  in  fact,  and  waiting  to 
see  if  she  can't  shake  him  off  me.  And  if 
I'm  turned  down,  then  you'll  be  turned 
down.  'Tis  rather  amusing  in  a  way." 
*'  It  may  be,  but  I  ain't  much  one  for  a 


"  I  would,"  declared  Mr.  Ball.  "  I  can 
tell  you,  without  self-conceit  or  any  such 
thing,  that  where  I  loved  I'd  stick,  and  the 
woman  as  shared  my  life  would  share  my 
all.  There's  a  lot  in  me  only  hid  because 
nothing  have  yet  happened  to  draw  it  out. 
I'm  busy  and  I'm  wishful  to  do  my  little 
bit  of  work  in  the  world  for  other  people  ; 


joke,"  he  confessed,  and  then  went  on. 
**  Though  too  busy  for  love-making  and  all 
that,  yet  I've  got  my  pride,  Mrs.  Bascombe, 
and  I  shouldn't  like  to  be  taken  as  a  last 
resort — amusing  though  it  might  be." 

"  No  man  would,"  she  answered.  "  And 
I  hope  I'm  wrong.  She  may  be  turning  to 
you  for  your  good  qualities.  She  may  be 
coming  for  affection  after  all,  knowing  you'd 
prove  a  very  fine  husband." 


but  if  I  was  married,  my  home  would  be  a 
dear  thought  to  me,  and  my  wife  would  find 
herself  first  always  and  her  comfort  and 
happiness  a  lot  more  to  me  than  my  own. 
*  My  home  '  I  call  it,  but  it  have  long  been 
borne  in  upon  me  that  a  home  is  a  hollow 
word  with  nought  in  it  but  an  aunt  such 
as  Mary  Ball.  It  may  be  like  blowing  my 
own  trumpet,  and  I  wouldn't  say  it  save 
in  an  understanding  ear ;  but  I  do  think 
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Jane    Warner     would     find    I     was     good 
enough." 

"  She  certainly  would,"  admitted  Nelly  ; 
and  deep  in  her  heart,  such  was  her  powers 
of  perspection,  she  couldn't  help  contrasting 
Martin's  simple  nature  and  open  praise  of 
himself  with  John  Warner's  cleverer  speechi- 
fying and  far  more  downy  and  secret  mind. 

After  that  Ball  and  the  widow  met  a  good 
few  times  unknown  to  the  farmer  and  his 
daughter,  and  there's  no  doubt  that  the 
more  Martin  saw  of  Mrs.  Bascombe,  the  more 
impressed  he  felt  w^ith  her  good  sense.  They 
couldn't  advance  each  other's  interests,  how- 
ever, for  all  Nelly  was  able  to  tell  him 
amounted  to  nothing.  John  revealed  to  her 
that  Jane  hadn't  taken  no  steps  to  relieve 
the  situation,  but  that  she  still  asserted 
that  she'd  got  a  man  up  her  sleeve  ;  while 
all  Martin  could  say  was  that  Jane  held  off 
and  marked  time  and  wouldn't  decide  for 
or  against. 

*'  At  the  end  of  a  month,"  explained 
Nelly,  "  John  Warner  is  to  get  on  to  Jane 
again.  He's  death  on  her  stopping  at  Wych 
Elm  ;  but  she's  given  no  sign  that  she  will 
stop  if  I  come.  I  may  also  tell  you  that 
she's  been  to  see  me  on  the  subject  and  given 
it  as  her  opinion  I'll  be  doing  a  very  rash 
act  to  go  to  Wych  Elm.  She  says  I'll  live 
to  find  out  a  lot  about  her  wonderful  father 
as  might  surprise  me  painfully." 

"  And  for  her  part  to  me,"  replied  Martin 
Ball,  •'  she  says  I'm  still  in  her  mind  as  a 
husband,  but  there's  a  good  bit  to  consider 
and  I  mustn't  name  the  thing  again  till  she 
do.  In  a  word,  she's  still  tore  in  half  between 
her  father  and  me.  And  I  don't  like  it  too 
well,  because,  little  though  I  know  of  love, 
I  feel  a  screw's  loose  somewhere  still." 

Nelly  looked  at  Martin,  in  doubt  whether 
to  tell  him  something  more,  or  not.  But 
her  woman's  mind  decided  to  tell  him. 

"  And  another  curious  fact,"  she  said,  ''  I 
do  believe,  at  the  bottom  of  his  mind,  which 
is  deep  as  a  well,  her  father's  torn  in  half 
between  me  and  her  also  !  " 

His  blue  eyes  goggled  at  that. 

**  God's  goodness  1"  he  cried.  "  He  knows 
what  love  is  surely — even  if  she  don't.  You 
must  be  dreaming,  woman." 

'*  No,"  she  answered.  "  You  don't  dream 
much  at  forty  years  old.  He  thinks  to  hide 
it — my  John  does — so  to  call  him.  But  I 
see  it  very  plain  indeed.  He  knows  w^hat 
amazing  gifts  his  daughtes  have  got,  and  he 
knows  she's  vital  to  Wych  Elm  ;  but  he 
don't  know  what  gifts  I  have  got  to  put 
against  'em,  and  so  I  do  believe  that  deep 


out  of  sight  he's  weighing  her  parts  against 
mine." 

"  That  ain't  love,  however,"  vowed  Martin. 

^'  'Tis  one  love  weighed  against  another," 
she  told  him.  "  A  man  over  fifty  don't 
love  like  a  boy." 

"  The  depths  of  human  nature  !  "  cried 
Mr.  Ball.  "  I  never  thought  that  such 
things  could  be.  It  looks  to  me,  Mrs.  Bas- 
combe, as  if However,  I'm  too  loyal 

to  say  it.     But  you  do  give  one  ideas." 

*'  Like  father  like  daughter,  I  shouldn't 
wonder,"  she  said  thoughtfully. 

"  Just  the  same  dark  fear  as  was  in  my 
mind,"  he  confessed. 

He  left  her  then  in  a  mizmaze  of  deep 
reflections  ;  but  he  didn't  go  until  they'd 
ordained  to  meet  again.  A  considerable  lot 
more  of  each  other  they  did  see  afore  the 
fateful  month  was  done,  and  the  more  easily 
they  came  together  because  John  Warner 
began  to  be  very  much  occupied  with  Jane 
at  this  season.  The  fourth  week  had  very 
near  sped  and  still  she  remained  firm  ;  while 
behind  the  scenes,  when  he  did  see  her,  John 
found  no  help  from  Nelly  Bascombe.  In 
fact  he  marked  that  she'd  got  to  grow  rather 
impatient  on  the  subject  and  didn't  appear 
to  be  so  interested  in  her  fate,  or  yet  his, 
as  formerly. 

So  things  came  to  a  climax  mighty  fast, 
and  while  Warner,  who  didn't  know  what 
it  was  to  be  beat  where  his  own  comfort 
was  concerned,  kept  on  remorseless  at  Jane, 
she  hardened  her  heart  more  and  more 
against  him  and  finally  took  the  plunge  and 
told  Martin  Ball  as  she'd  w^ed  when  he 
pleased.  He  hadn't  seen  her  much  for  ten 
days  owing  to  press  of  business,  and  when 
she  made  up  her  mind,  'twas  she  had  to 
write  and  bid  him  go  walking  with  her. 
But  he  agreed  at  once  so  to  do  and  came 
at  the  appointed  evening  hour.  And  then, 
afore  she  had  time  to  speak,  he  cried  out 
as  he'd  got  a  bit  of  cheerful  news  for  her. 

"  And  I've  got  a  bit  of  cheerful  news  for 
you,"  said  Jane  Warner,  though  not  in  a 
very  cheerful  tone  of  voice.  And  then,  in  a 
dreary  sort  of  way,  she  broke  her  decision. 

"  Father's  going  to  marry  the  woman  at 
the  shop-of-all-sorts,  as  you  know,"  explained 
Jane  ;  "  and  if  him,  why  not  me  ?  And,  be 
it  as  it  will,  you've  said  so  oft  you  could 
do  with  me  that -" 

She  stopped  to  let  him  praise  God  and 
bless  her  and  fall  on  her  neck  ;  but,  a  good 
bit  to  her  astonishment,  Martin  didn't  show 
no  joy  at  all — :far  from  it.  He  w^as  silent 
as  the  grave  for  a  minute,  and  then  he  only. 
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axed  a  question  that  didn't  seem  to  bear 
much  on  the  subject. 

''  Your  father  haven't  seen  Mrs.  Bascombe 
to-day,  then  ?  "  he  said. 

''  Not  for  a  week  have  he  seen  her,  I 
believe,  but  he's  been  a  good  bit  occupied 
and  worried.  He  was  going  to  sup  with 
her  to-night,"  answered  Jane.  "  And  that's 
why  for  I  asked  you  to  meet  me,  Martin." 

"  What  a  world  !  "  mused  Mr.  Ball;  and 
he  bided  silent  so  long  that  the  woman  grew 
hot. 

"  You  don't  appear  to  have  heard  me," 
she  told  him  pretty  sharp,  and  then  he  spoke. 

*'  I  heard  you  only  too  well,"  he  replied. 
*'  n  my  memory  serves  me,  it's  exactly 
three  weeks  now  since  last  I  offered  for  you, 
Jane,    and   your    answer    was    a    thought 


be  taking  a  snack  with  Nelly  this  evening 
he'll  make  good  every  word  I'm  telling  you. 
In  fact,  I  dare  say  what  you  have  now  got 
to  pretend  is  bad  news,  Jane,  be  really 
very  much  the  opposite.  There's  only  one 
person  is  called  to  suffer  to-night  so  far  as 
I  know,  and  that's  John  Warner.  And  even 
he  may  not  suffer  so  much  as  he  did  ought. 
He  put  Mrs.  Bascombe  afore  you,  and  so 
you  ordained  to  keep  your  threat  and  leave 
him.  And  you  come  to  me  to  take  you  and 
make  good  your  threat." 

"  You  didn't  ought  to  put  it  like  that — it 
ain't  decent,"  she  said.  But  she  knew,  of 
course,  she'd  lost  the  man. 

"  It  don't  matter  now,"  he  replied,  "  be- 
cause human  nature  overthrows  decency  and 
delights  in  surprises — decent  and  otherwise. 


LOVE'S  BRIGHT  INFINITY. 

T  WOULD  not  have  when  I  am  dead 
A  tall  white  stone  above  my  head, 
To  make  perpetual  my  name, 
Nor  where  I  dwelt,  nor  whence  I  came. 

Dust  unto  dust  ...  I  am  content, 
Let  me  lie  still  when  all  is  spent  ; 
Let  the  wild  grasses  rustle  high 
Spring  after  Spring  where  I  shall  lie. 

I  am  content  to  fall  and  pass 
And  crumble  'neath  the  silver  grass, 
So  one  brown  bird  in  one  green  tree 
Proclaim  love's  bright  infinity. 

A.  NEWBERRY  GHOYGE. 
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frosty.  In  fact,  you  dared  me  to  name  the 
subject  again  until  you  might  be  pleased  to." 

*'  Well,  and  now  I  do  name  it,"  she  told 
him. 

"  Why,  if  I  may  ask  ?  "  he  said. 

'Twas  her  turn  to  be  silent  now.  Of 
course  she  saw  in  a  moment  that  things  had 
gone  wrong,  and  she  instantly  guessed,  know- 
ing her  father,  that  'twas  he  had  made  up  a 
deep  plot  against  her  behind  her  back  and 
called  the  man  off  her. 

So  sure  felt  she  that  she  named  it. 

**  This  be  father's  work,"  she  said. 
*'  You've  changed  your  mind,  Ball." 

*'  Minds  have  been  changed,"  he  admitted, 
*^  and  not  only  mine.  But  make  no  mis- 
take, Jane.  This  has  got  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  your  father  so  far  as  I'm  con- 
cerned. You've  been  frank,  as  you  always 
are,  and  I'll  be  the  same.     And  if  Mr.  Warner 


What  has  happened  is  this.  Me  and  Nelly 
Bascombe  was  equally  interested  in  your 
family,  and  along  of  that  common  interest 
and  seeing  a  lot  of  each  other  and  unfolding 
our  opinions,  we  got  equally  interested  in 
one  another.  And  then  nature  cut  the  knot, 
Jane,  and,  in  a  word,  I  darned  soon  found  I 
liked  Nelly  Bascombe  a  lot  better  than  ever 
I  liked  you,  if  you'll  excuse  my  saying  so ; 
and,  what  was  a  lot  more  to  the  purpose, 
she  discovered  how  she  liked  me  oceans 
deeper  than  she  liked  your  father." 

"  My  goodness  !  "  cried  Miss  Warner. 
"  That's  the  brightest  news  I've  heard  this 
longful  time,  you  blessed  man  !  Oh,  Martin, 
can  you  get  her  away  from  father  ?  I'll 
love  you  in  real  earnest — to  my  dying  day  I 
will — if  you  can  !  " 

She  sparkled  out  like  that  and  amazed 
him  yet  again. 
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**  I  have  got  her  away,"  he  said.  **  And 
that's  what  Mr.  Warner's  going  to  hear 
from  Nelly  to-night,  so  brace  yourself 
against  he  comes  home." 

And  that's  what  John  did  hear,  of  course, 
put  in  woman's  nice  language.  First  he  was 
terrible  amused  to  learn  that  Ball  had  come 
courting  Nelly  because,  when  he  thought  on 
Jane,  it  looked  as  if  he  had  been  right  and 
she  was  only  putting  up  a  fancied  lover  to 
fright  him.  In  fact,  he  beamed  upon  Mrs. 
Bascombe  so  far,  for  it  looked  as  though 
everything  was  coming  his  way  as  usual 
after  all. 

But  he  stopped  beaming  when  she  went 
on  and  explained  that  she  was  forty  and 
Martin  Ball  forty- two,  and  that  she'd  come 
to  feel  Providence  had  planned  everything, 
and  how,  only  too  bitter  sure,  she  felt  that 
Martin  was  her  proper  partner,  and  that 
John  would  find  his  good  daughter  a  far 
more  lasting  consolation  and  support  than 
ever  she  could  hope  to  be  at  her  best. 

John  Warner  had  never  been  known  to 
use  a  crooked  word,  and  he  didn't  then. 
He  made  no  fuss  nor  yet  uproar,  for  he  was 
a  wonder  at  never  wasting  an  ounce  of  energy 
on  a  lost  cause.     He  only  asked  one  question. 

*'  Are  you  dead  sure  of  what  you're  saying, 
Nelly  ?  "  he  inquired,  looking  in  her  eyes  ; 
and  she  answered  that,  though  cruel  grieved 
to  give  such  a  man  a  pang,  she  was  yet  con- 
vinced to  the  roots  of  her  being  it  must 
be  so. 

Then  she  wept,  and  he  said  'twas  vain  to 
work  up  any  excitement  on  the  subject,  and 


that  he  doubted  not  it  would  be  all  much 
the  same  a  hundred  years  hence.  And  she 
granted  that  he  was  right  as  usual. 

So  he  left  her,  and  Martin  Ball  waited, 
hid  behind  the  hedge,  to  see  him  go ;  and 
Jane  was  home  before  him.  Then  John  told 
his  daughter  word  for  word  all  that  had 
happened  at  the  shop-of-all-sorts  ;  and  he 
wasn't  blind  to  the  joy  that  looked  out  of 
her  little  eyes.  She  didn't  even  say  she 
was  sorry  for  him,  but  just  answered  as 
straight  as  he  had  and  confessed  how  she'd 
offered  herself  within  the  hour  to  Martin 
Ball  and  found  that  his  views  were  very 
much  altered  and  he  didn't  want  her  no 
more.  "  And  God  knows  best,  father," 
finished  up  Jane. 

'"'  So  it's  generally  believed,"  he  answered. 
"  And  nobody  can  prove  it  ain't  true.  For 
my  part,  you  was  always  balanced  in  my 
mind  very  tender  against  that  changeable 
piece,  and  nought  but  a  h'air  turned  the 
balance  her  way.  'Tis  a  strange  experience 
for  me  not  to  have  my  will,  and  I  feel  dis- 
graced in  a  manner  of  speaking  ;  but,  if 
I've  lost  her,  I've  gained  you,  seemingly. 
And  I  shan't  squeak  about  it,  nor  yet  go 
courting  no  more  ;  and  I'll  venture  to  bet, 
dear  Jane,  you  won't  neither." 

*'  Never — ^never,"  she  vowed  him.  ''  I 
hate  every  man  on  earth  but  you,  dad." 

She  closed  his  eyes  and  tied  up  his  chin 
twenty  years  after,  and  when  she  reigned  at 
Wych  Elm,  she  found  but  one  difficulty — 
to  get  the  rising  generation  of  men  to  bide 
under  her  rule  and  carry  on. 


OLD  ENGLAND. 

"D  ARE  they  'awthorns  now  be  smellin* 

White  uz  peers  who'm  now  be  tellin' 
Aside  green  laanes  'ut  theer  white  sheetenin' 
'LI  linger  on  ter  Autumn  sweetenin*  : 
*Ark  they  blackiebirds   (they'm  craaven  !) 
Shouten'  loud  uz  if  they'm  braave  an* 
If  yo*  but  stops  an'  looks  at  'ee 
They  runs  awaay  ter  tark  at  'ee  ! 


Chaffiefinches  too  be  callin' 
Roun'  yon  trees  wi'  chatt'ry  fallin' 
An'  jumbly  notes  a -play in'  fer  hours  : 
See  they  gay  banks  o'  gillieflowers 
Waften'  sweetly  now  'tis  breezy — 
May  time's  surely  sent  to  please  'ee  ! 

EVERETT  HODGE. 
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IT  was  not  really  purple,  and  to  the  un- 
initiated it  was  not  too  obviously  a 
parrot,  but  to  anyone  who  urged  that 
no  such  bird  was  known  to  ornithology  Rex 
Bristow,  who  had  painted  it,  would  have 
replied,  "  It's  entirely  decorative."  Which 
is  what  all  artists  say  when  their  works  are 
criticised  as  bearing  little  resemblance  to 
Nature.  And  certainly  this  brilliant-plum- 
aged  bird,  with  its  purple  and  blue  and  gold 
feathers,  was  more  like  a  parrot  than,  shall 
we  say,  a  raven.  And  certainly  it  wrs 
decorative,  perched  on  the  branch  of  a  tree 
which  bore  crimson  flowers  against  a  posi- 
tive blaze  of  tropical  sunshine.  While,  if 
you  care  about  such  things,  the  drawing  was 
pretty  good  and  so  was  the  composition, 
the  values,  and  the  rest  of  the  qualities 
which,  so  we  are  informed,  go  to  make  a 
decent  picture. 

At  any  rate,  it  had  been  accepted  for 
exhibition  at  the  Q  Gallery,  which  was 
extremely  gratifying  not  only  to  Rex,  but 
to  all  his  friends  ;  and  particularly  to  Daphne 
Colne,  who  was  not  exactly  a  friend,  for  he 
was  engaged  to  be  married  to  her.  For 
Daphne  the  Purple  Parrot  had  an  especial 
significance.  It  seemed  to  bear  on  its  multi- 
coloured wings  the  whole  of  her  future 
happiness.  But  somehow,  in  spite  of  her 
admiration  for  Rex's  work  and  her  convic- 
tion that  he  was  a  very  great  artist,  she 
could  not — or  perhaps  dare  not — expect 
that  anyone  would  be  sufficiently  moved  by 
the  Parrot's  charms  to  write  a  cheque  for 
fifty  guineas  ;   which  was  its  price. 

Yet  this  fact  was  of  tremendous  impor- 
tance. On  it  depended  whether  they  should 
be  married  at  once  or  at  some  remote  and 
uncertain  date. 

**  You  see,  my  darling,"  Rex  had  said, 
*'  we  absolutely  must  have  a  bit  to  start  on. 
When  we  are  married,  of  course  we  shall  be 


able  to  manage  ;  there's  what  you  get  with 
your  fashion  designs,  and  there's  my  weekly 
cartoon  in  The  Looking  Glass.  Enough 
for  daily  bread  and  butter  and  occasional 
jam- 


And  two  living  together  is  so  much 
cheaper  than  two  living  separately,"  Daphne 
said  for  the  hundredth  time  since  their 
engagement.  But  always  she  said  it  with 
such  an  adorable  air  of  discovery  that  Rex 
beamed  amazement  at  the  cleverness  of  her 
economic  reasoning.     He  did  so  now. 

"  Yes,  Daph,  I  expect  one  does  save  quite 
a  lot,"  he  agreed  and  smiled.  But  Only  for 
a  moment.  Then  he  became  grave  again. 
*'  Still,  we  must  realise  that  there's  bound 
to  be  a  certain  amount  of  extra  expense  to 
start  with.  You  see  it  costs  several  pounds 
simply  to  be  married." 

*'  It  does  seem  absurd  that  a  parson  should 
be  paid  simply  to  hear  two  people  swear 
they  are  in  love  with  each  other,"  Daphne 
complained.  "  1  think  he  ought  to  pay  us 
for  letting  him  into  a  secret." 

So,  though  it  was  against  their  desires 
and  their  faith,  they  had  to  agree  that  there 
must  be  a  certain  amount  in  their  pockets 
besides  what  they  called  regular  income. 
Thus  a  great  deal  depended  upon  the  Purple 
Parrot,  for  neither  had  any  source  from 
which  could  be  raised  the  requisite  sum  ; 
Daphne  being,  as  she  called  it,  "  frightfully 
alone  in  the  world,"  and  Rex,  though  he 
had  certain  relations,  had  also  what  he 
called  "  a  proper  pride,"  which  quality  pre- 
vented him  from  applying  to  either  of  the 
two  uncles  who  would  probably  have  been 
willing  to  give  him  a  handsome  wedding 
present.  But  knowing  the  uncles'  disap- 
proval of  his  determination  to  be  an  artist, 
their  gloomy  prophecies  regarding  his  failures 
and  indigence,  nothing  could  prevail  upon 
him  to  break  the  four  years'  silence  which 
had  elapsed  since,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,. 
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they  had  handed  over  the  three  thousand 
pounds,  which  was  the  sum  left  to  him  by 
his  father. 

There  were  friends,  of  course — Jasper 
Fovant  in  particular — who  would  gladly 
have  made  as  considerable  a  loan  as  w^as  in 
their  power.  But  Daphne  was  as  decided 
as  himself  that  the  charity  of  friends  is  to 
be  avoided  at  all  cost.     Their  hopes  there- 


fore were  centred  upon  the  brilliant  bird 
who  was  to  be  displayed  on  the  walls  of  the 
Q  Gallery. 

IT. 

On  the  day  of  the  private  view  the  Gallery 
was  filled  with  the  crowd  which  customarily 
assembles  on  such  occasions.  Unhopeful 
critics,  weary  connoisseurs,  people  of  both 
sexes  vaguely  belonging  to  what  is  called 
Society,  and  artists  of  every  degree  of  merit, 
from  Royal  Academicians,  who  deal  in  what 
the  younger  generation  consider  to  be  con- 
ventions, to  members  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion who  the  Academicians  consider  deal  in 
contortions.  Among  these  familiar  folk 
moved  Daphne,  Rex,  and  a  number  of  their 
friends,  most  of  whom,  being  concerned 
with  art  in  one  form  or  another,  were  usually 
impecunious  but  contrived  to  find  life  an 
entertaining  enough  spectacle,  living  it  pre- 
cariously and  with  a  good  deal  of  discomfort 
in  the  humbler  streets  of  Chelsea  and  Blooms- 
bury. 

The  Purple  Parrot  was  certainly  well  hung. 
It  held  the  centre  of  one  wall  of  the  Gallery 
and  dominated  its  neighbours  with  its  flaunt- 


**  *  It  does  seem  absurd  that  a  parson  should  be  paid 

simply  to  hear  two  people  swear  they  are  in  love 

with  each  other/  Daphne  complained/* 
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ing  colour  and  design.  Having  studied  it  at 
various  angles  and  distances,  Eex's  friends 
clustered  round  him  and  gave  their  praise, 
as  is  the  way  when  speaking  to  the  artist 
himself.  (It  does  not  prevent  more  critical 
comments  between  one  and  another.) 

"  A  glorious  Polly,"  was  Vera  Costabelle's 
comment,  looking  at  the  picture  through  the 
single  eyeglass  she  affected.  She  was  on  the 
stage  ;  but  only  just,  as  her  enemies  said, 
for  very  seldom  did  she  have  a  part  other 
than  in  the  production  of  obscure  dramatic 
societies.  But  her  enemies  were  few.  She 
was  hospitable  and  an  excellent  cook,  con- 
triving delicious  Italian  dishes  over  a  gas- 
ring  in  the  rooms  which  she  inhabited  above 
a  tobacconist's  shop. 

**  A  bit  thin,  but  pretty  efficient  on  the 
whole.  I  like  your  treatment  of  the  planes," 
said  Wilkins,  and  went  into  a  maze  of  tech- 
nicalities, as  was  his  way.  For  him  paint- 
ing seemed  largely  a  question  of  mathematics. 
But  he  was  a  happy  man,  addicted  to 
Brazilian  cigarettes  and  seventeenth-century 
prose. 

But  praises  of  this  kind  were  as  nothing 
to  Rex  compared  with  Daphne's  whispered, 
''  I  love  it.     It's  wonderfid." 

Other  people  may  have  thought  it  won- 
derful too  ;  certainly  quite  a  number  halted 
in  front  of  the  picture  and  appeared  to  be 
adequately  impressed,  but  that  was  all.  As 
the  afternoon  advanced  purchases  were 
made.  Here  and  there  pictures  could  be 
seen  on  the  frames  of  which  little  red  seals 
had  been  fixed — as  might  be  the  spots  of 
some  strangely  benevolent  disease — but  no 
seal  stained  the  frame  which  enclosed  the 
Purple  Parrot. 

Of  course,  as  Rex  told  himself,  he  hadn't 
expected  that  anyone  would  want  to  buy 
the  thing  straight  away.  But  he  had  hoped 
— absurdly,  as  he  now  confessed.  And  he 
continued  to  hope  ;  though  not  very  much, 
as  the  days  passed,  and  he  received  no  inforr 
mation  from  tlie  directors  of  the  Q  Gallery 
that  his  picture  had  been  sold.  So  did 
Daphne  continue  to  hope.  At  least  when 
she  was  with  Rex.  Alone  in  her  minute 
flat,  drawing  those  distorted,  elongated 
females,  clad  elegantly,  which  it  was  her 
business  to  draw,  or  lying  awake  in  her  bed- 
room, that  was  so  awkwardly  shaped  that 
the  head  of  the  bed  had  .either  to  be  prac- 
tically up  the  chimney  or  practically  out  of 
the  window,  she  gave  way  to  despair.  And 
marriage — that  delicious  sharing  of  expenses 
and  all  the  rest  of  it,  which  she  talked  about 
so  bravely — became  as  distant  as  the  stars. 


III. 

She  was  having  tea  with  Rex  in  his  studio 
three  days  before  the  Exhibition  was  due  to 
close — rather  a  pathetic  tea,  for  both  pre- 
tended to  be  more  cheerful  than  was  the 
case — when  Jasper  Fovant  came  in. 

Now  Fovant,  though  intimate  with  the 
little  group  among  which  Daphne  and  Rex 
lived,  associated  with  their"  successes  and 
failures,  their  festivities  and  their  squabbles, 
was  not  exactly  of  it.  For  he  happened  to 
be  a  young  man  with,  in  the  eyes  of  the  rest 
of  them,  a  considerable  private  income.  He 
lived  luxuriously  in  a  flat  just  ofl  Sloane 
Street ;  he  belonged  to  an  expensive  club  ; 
he  travelled  on  the  Continent;  and  though 
he  wrote  novels  which  enjoyed  a  moderate 
success,  it  was  known  that  the  proceeds  of 
their  sales  were  but  a  fraction  of  his  expen- 
diture. Thus,  although  their  set  liked 
Fovant  considerably,  they  felt  that  he  could 
not  really  appreciate  their  circumstances 
and  all  the  straits  and  financial  dilemmas  in 
which  they  so  frequently  found  themselves. 
Which  was  rather  hard  on  Fovant,  who 
cared  much  more  for  these  denizens  of  inac- 
cessible studios  and  lodgings  than  for  his 
wealthier  friends  and  acquaintances. 

"  Any  tea  going  ?  "  Fovant  asked  tenta- 
tively, standing  in  the  door  of  the  studio. 

"  One  muffin  and  half  a  bun,  Jasper," 
Daphne  said,  bending  over  the  stove  on 
which  a  kettle  was  slowly  boiling. 

"  Splendid,"  Fovant  declared,'  and  coming 
forward  peered  over  Rex's  shoulder  at  the 
drawing-board  on  which  he  was  making  a 
random  design.  Rex  didn't  immediately 
look  up.  He  was — quite  unreasonably,  as 
he  admitted — somehow  irritated  by  Jasper 
Fovant  that  afternoon.  For  he  was  envious. 
It  seemed  all  wrong  that  a  fellow  like  that, 
with  no  responsibilities—and  no  desire,  it 
appeared,  for  responsibilities — should  have 
so  much  cash  to  spend  on  himself.  Which 
was  really  grossly  unfair,  for  Fovant  was 
ready  enough  to  spend  money  on  his  friends 
in  any  direction. 

But  Rex  couldn't  be  really  annoyed  with 
Jasper,  as  he  presently  found,  and  the 
meagre  and  impromptu  tea-party  continued 
amiably  enough,  ending  in  a  pleasantly  fierce 
argument  concerning  the  merit  of  some  play 
which  they  had  all  seen.  It  was  not  until 
Fovant  was  apparently  on  the  point  of 
leaving  the  studio,  his  hat  and  coat  on,  that 
anything  out  of  the  ordinary  occurred.  He 
began  it  with  : 

"  Look   here,   Rex,   there's  somethinsj   I 
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want  to  talk  to  you  about.  Really  there's 
no  need,  but  knowing  how  confoundedly 
obstinate  you  can  be  sometimes  I  thought 
I'd  better."  .       . 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  Rex  asked  rather  grimly. 

"  It's  about  your  Parrot,"  Fovant  said. 
**  I've  told  the  Q  people  that  if  it's  not  sold 
when  the  Exhibition  closes  they  are  to  send 
it  to  me," 

"  Jasper  !  How  perfectly  sweet  of  you !  " 
Daphne  cried. 

But  obviously  Rex  did  not  consider  it  in 
the  least  sweet.  In  fact,  he  appeared  to  be 
considerably  annoyed. 

"  Please,  Daphne,"  he  said  tersely,  and 
turned  to  Fovant.  "  It's  very  good  of  you, 
but  it's  quite  impossible." 

Fovant's  face  took  on  something  of  the 
colour  of  his  red  hair. 

"  Wait  a  bit,"  he  stammered.  **  Of  course 
I  want  the  Parrot  anyhow.  I'd  have  bought 
it  on  the  day  of  the  private  view,  only  I 
thought  it  would  be  so  much  better — well  in 
every  way,  more  advertisement  and  all  that 
—if  some  outsider  bought  it.  I  was  pretty 
sure  that  they  would,  but  if  there  is  no  one 
with  sufficient  sense  to  know  a  good  picture 
when  he  sees  it,  I  shall  be  jolly  glad." 

"  I'm  sorry,"  Rex  put  in,  "  but  it's  quite 
out  of  the  question.  I  shall  write  to  the  Q 
and  say  the  thing  isn't  for  sale." 

*'  Rex  !  "  Daphne  wailed. 

"  But  I  honestly  want  the  bird,"  Fovant 
protested. 

And  then  everything  became  rather  awk- 
ward. Rex  was  stiff  with  what  he  called 
his  proper  pride.  Fovant  confused,  realising 
that  he  had  blundered  hopelessly  in  saying 
'  anything  about  the  matter,  and  Daphne, 
perfectly  wretched  at  Rex's  obstinacv,  try- 
ing to  pacify  ruffled  feelings.  All  of  them 
were  glad  when  Fovant  at  last  made  his 
escape  and  the  door  of  the  studio  closed 
behind  him.  Then  Daphne  burst  into  tears. 
,  "  Oh,  I  do  think  you  are  beastly,"  she 
cried.  **  Jasper  wants  the  Parrot.  I'm  sure 
he  does.     Oh,  you  do  make  things  difficult." 

And  Rex  climbed  on  a  very  high  horse, 
talking  a  great  deal  about  living  on  charity, 
and  declaring  that  he'd  burn  the  bird  rather 
than  Jasper  bought  it,  before  he  did  what 
he  immensely  wanted  to  do,  which  was  to 
take  Daphne  in  his  arms  and  try  to  comfort 
her. 

IV. 

It  was  the  last  morning  of  the  Exhibition. 
Irresistibly  Daphne  was  drawn  to  the  Gal- 
lery.    But  though  her  faith  in  Rex  remained 


unimpaired  she  had  very  little  hope  that  his 
picture  would  now  find  a  purchaser.  And 
when  she  entered  the  room  she  had  no  hope 
at  all.  It  was  completely  deserted.  Almost 
she  turned  and  fled.  Indeed,  she  would 
probably  have  done  so  had  she  not  suddenly 
felt  very  tired.  So  she  sat  down  on  the 
sofa  which  faced  the  end  wall  of  the  Gallery 
and  stared  at  the  ignored  Parrot.  And 
things  were  as  black  as  they  can  be  when 
you  are  twenty-two,  very  pretty  and  in  love. 

Presently  Daphne  heard  footsteps,  and 
looking  over  her  shoulder,  saw  that  a  man 
had  entere'd  the  Gallery.  A  tall,  elderly 
man  wearing  a  top-hat  and  a  coat  with  a  fur 
collar,  which  is  so  often  erroneously  held 
to  be  the  outward  sign  of  prosperity. 
At  sight  of  this  visitor  hope  returned. 
Here,  thought  Daphne,  is  a  wealthy  art- 
lover.  Probably  a  person  of  European  repu- 
tation, just  returned  from  abroad,  whp  has 
hastened  to  avail  himself  of  the  last  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  Exhibition.  Her  heart 
leapt. 

Instinctively  she  got  up  from  the  sofa 
and,  standing  opposite  the  Purple  Parrot, 
surveyed  it  with  rapt  and  enthusiastic  atten- 
tion. Presently  the  man  with  the  fur  coat 
approached  and  stood  at  her  elbow.  Where- 
upon she  made  a  step  forward  and  peered, 
with  what  she  prayed  was  an  air  of  expert 
appreciation,  at  the  brushwork  of  the  canvas. 
And  finally,  her  trump  card,  she  gave  a  little 
sigh  and  murmured,  *'  How  fearfully  good  !  " 

"  H'm  ?  "  said  the  man  behind  her. 

She  swung  round  with  an  admirably  simu- 
lated surprise  and  looked  at  the  stranger 
inquiringly. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  thought  you  were 
speaking  to  me,"  he  said. 

Daphne  smiled  her  very  prettiest  smile. 

"  No,"  she  said.  "  No,  I'm  sorry.  It 
was  simply  that  I — well,  I  was  so  struck  by 
this  picture  that  I " 

'*  Quite,"  said  the  man,  and  raising  a  pair 
of  pince-nez  he  stared  at  the  Parrot  in  silence. 

Daphne  broke  the  silence.  She  felt  she 
had  to,  that  it  was  impossible  to  leave  things 
as  they  were.  That  she  would  never  for- 
give herself  if  the  man  moved  on  without 
discovering  the  superlative  merits  of  the 
Parrot. 

"  Don't  you  think  it  good  ?  "  she  asked. 
"  The  colour  is  so  wonderful.  You  seem  to 
feel  the  sunshine." 

And  Daphne  held  out  her  hands  to  the 
canvas  as  if  before  a  fire. 

There  was  a  long  pause  before  the  man 
spoke. 
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"  Yes,  I  like  it.  Very  interesting,"  he 
said  at  last. 

"  All  his  work  is  that,"  Daphne  declared. 
"Stimulating." 

"  Who  is  it,  by  the  way  ?  I  haven't  a 
catalogue,"  the  man  said. 

"  Bristow,  you  know." 

*'  Indeed  ?     Rex  Bristow  ?  " 

"  Yes.  He's  getting  very  well  known," 
Daphne  lied  valiantly. 

But  the  man  did  not  appear  to  be  listen- 
ing. He  had  returned  to  his  contemplation 
of  the  picture. 

''  They  seem  to  think  he  will  go  far," 
Daphne  persisted.     *'  The  critics  say " 

There  she  paused,  for  the  critics  had 
said  practically  nothing.  She  changed  her 
tactics. 

"  You  should  really  see  more  of  his  work," 
she  suggested.     "  At  his  studio " 

The  man  turned  to  her  with  an  almost 
scrutinising  look. 

"  You  know  him  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Slightly,"  Daphne  said.  "  I've  been  to 
his  studio  once  or  twice.  5,  Constable 
Studies.  Just  of!  the  King's  Road.  Really 
you  should  go." 

"  But  probably  he  would  not  at  all  care 
to  see  me.     These  painting  chaps " 

"  Oh,  I'm  sure  he  would  like  to  show  you 
his  work.     If  you  were  interested." 

"  I  am — very,"  the  man  said.     "  In  fact 


He  glanced  once  more  at  the  Purple 
Parrot. 

"  I  wonder  what  they're  asking  for  it," 
he  remarked. 

Whereupon  Daphne  had  to  use  all  her 
control  to  prevent  herself  from  behaving  as 
if  the  man  in  the  fur  coat  were  a  long-lost 
parent  and  throwing  her  arms  round  his 
neck.     She  just  stopped  herself. 

"  Of  course,  anything  of  Bristow's  is  a 
bargain.  That  sounds  awfully  commercial, 
doesn't  it  ?  What  I  mean  is,  all  his  pic- 
tures are  bound  to  go  up  in  value,"  she 
explained. 

"  You  think  so  ?  " 

Daphne  nodded  emphatically. 

"  Well,  there's  no  harm  in  asking  the 
price." 

*'  Or  seeing  his  other  work.  5,  Constable 
Studios.  Just  off  the  King's  Road,'^  Daphne 
felt  constrained  to  repeat,  then  regretted  it. 
After  all,  one  could  be  too  persuasive. 

"  Thank  you.     I  shall  certainly  call,  and 

I  hope  that  perhaps "     The  man  paused, 

looking  at  her  keenly,  a  slight  smile  on  his 
lips.     But   he   did   not   finish   his   remark. 


Instead  he  took  off  his  hat,  turned  away  and 
went  towards  the  door  marked  Private  which 
led  to  the  room  occupied  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Q  Gallery. 

Daphne  once  more  sank  on  the  sofa, 
exhausted.  But  whereas  ten  minutes  before 
she  had  wanted  to  cry  from  misery,  now  she 
wanted  to  cry  from  happiness. 


Daphne  was  busy  that  day.  She  had  to  go 
to  Fleet  Street,  and  elsewhere,  so  it  was  late 
in  the  afternoon  before  she  rapped  at  the 
door  of  Rex's  studio,  eager  to  tell  the  news. 
He  opened  the  door  at  once,  and  before  she 
could  say  a  word,  "  Daphne,  it's  all  right," 
he  cried.  *'  The  Parrot's  sold.  I  had  a 
telegram  from  the  Q.  Order  your  wedding 
dress  !  " 

"  But  you've  got  to  give  me  some  credit, 
Rex,"  said  Daphne  quickly,  conscious  of  a 
little  disappointment  that  she  was  not  the 
first  to  tell  the  news.  "  Of  course,  I  know 
it  was  because  the  picture  is  so  frightfully 
good  that  it  was  bought,  but  I  was  clever. 
Really  I  was  !  " 

"  You,  darling  ?  What  had  you  to  do  with 
it?" 

She  told  him  of  the  encounter  with  the 
man  in  the  fur  coat.  Rex  called  her  mar- 
vellous, but  not  quite  so  rapturously  as  she 
had  hoped  he  would.  And  she  realised  that 
— his  absurd  pride  once  more — he  was  a 
little  resentful  that  anyone  should  have 
drawn  attention  to  the  Parrot.  But  when 
she  told  him  the  buyer  was  anxious  to  see 
more  of  his  work  and  was  in  all  probability 
coming  to  the  studio,  Rex  was  pacified. 
For  the  next  ten  minutes  Daphne  had  never 
been  so  happy  in  her  life. 

Then  a  knock  sounded  on  the  door. 
Daphne  sped  to  open  it,  for  instinct  told  her 
the  visitor  was  the  purchaser  of  the  Purple 
Parrot. 

Instinct  was  correct.  There  he  stood,  hat 
in  hand,  the  collar  of  his  rather  impres- 
sive coat  turned  up  against  the  draught 
which  blew  down  the  stairs. 

"  As  I  had  a  free  afternoon "  he  began. 

Daphne  did  not  allow  him  to  finish. 

"  Do  come  in.  As  it  happens,  I  was  just 
talking  about  you  to  Mr.  Bristow.  He  will 
be  delighted  to  see  you,"  she  said,  and  led 
the  way  to  the  studio,  where,  to  her  amaze- 
ment, she  saw  that  Rex  appeared  to  be  far 
from  delighted.  Indeed,  she  had  seldom 
seen  him  look  so  annoyed,  so  positively 
furious.  And  instead  of  greeting  the  visitor 
as  she  imagined  a  wealthy  patron  of  the 
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arts  should  be  greeted,  he  advanced  towards 
him  in  a  manner  almost  menacing,  and 
exclaimed  : 

"  Good  Heavens,  Uncle  George  !  Was  it 
you  who  bought  my  picture  ?  " 

Still  more  astonishingly  the  man  in  the 
fur  coat  replied  : 

"  It  was,  Rex." 

"  But — but  I  don't  understand,"  Daphne 
ventured.     *'  Do  you  know  each  other  ?  " 

The  wealthy  patron  nodded. 


*'  I  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
Bristow  at  the  age  of  three  wrecks,"  he  said 
gravely.  "Possibly  he  does  not  remember 
that  meeting  ?  And  from  time  to  time  we 
have  seen  one  another  fairly  frequently, 
until  three  or  four  years  ago,  when  he  took 
up  a  line  of  action  of  which  I  did  not  alto- 
gether approve." 

"  Look  here,  need  we  go  over  that  ?  " 
Rex  put  in  glumly. 


*'  Not  unless  you  wish,"  Uncle  George  said. 
' '  But  I  thought  possibly  this  young  lady ' ' 

'•'  We  are  engaged  to  be  married,"  Rex 
volunteered. 

"  Exactly,"  said  Uncle  George,  smiling. 

"  Exactly  ?  "  Daphne  repeated. 

"  You  see,  you  told  me  your  secret  this 
morning,"  Uncle  George  declared,  turning 
to  her.  "  Your  enthusiasm — shall  we  call 
it — your  championship " 
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'  '  You  don't  like  the  Parrot  ?  '  Rex  exclaimed,  horrified.' 


"  But  anyone  might  praise  the  Purple 
Parrot.  A  great  many  people  have, ' '  Daphne 
asserted  valiantly. 

"  But  not  all  of  them,  I  presume,  wore  an 
engagement  ring,"  Uncle  George  objected. 

"  Oh  !  "  Daphne  cried.     "  You  guessed  ?  " 

"  I  did.  And  for  the  first  time,  perhaps, 
understood  that  my  nephew  was  a  young 
man  of  sense  and  discrimination." 

Then  it  was  that  Rex  let   himself  go. 


Because  of  what  he  felt  to  be  his  humiliation 
and  his  disillusionment  regarding  the  sale 
of  his  precious  Parrot  he  was,  it  must  be 
admitted,  somewhat  rude,  saying  such  things 
as,  "  Of  course,  I  shall  not  allow  the  picture 
to  be  sold,"  and,  "  I've  no  intention  of  living 
on  the  charity  of  relations."     And  so  on. 

Meanwhile  Daphne  did  not  know  whether 
to  be  ashamed  of  his  churlishness  or  proud 
of  his   independence.     It   was   really   very 
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difficult,  for  all  day  she  had  been  thinking 
about  the  wedding-dress  and  things  like 
that.  In  any  case,  she  was  sorry  for  Uncle 
George,  who  was,  she  thought,  behaving 
with  a  good  deal  of  forbearance,  standing 
there  warming  his  coat-tails  at  the  stove, 
waiting  for  Kex  to  finish  his  diatribe. 

At  last  Kex  paused,  his  rhetoric  presum- 
ably exhausted.  Uncle  George  took  his 
opportunity. 

"  Is  that  all  ?  "  he  inquired  blandly. 
"  You  have  said  a  great  deal  and  I  fear  I 
could  not  quite  follow  you  in  everything •" 

"  I  thought  I  was  quite  clear,"  said  the 
young  man  bitterly. 

"  Oh,  please,  Rex  !  "  Daphne  besought. 

"  But  there  was  one  point  I  grasped," 
Uncle  George  continued  unperturbed.  "  You 
stated  that  you  would  not  allow  the  picture 
under  discussion  to  be  sold.  I  regret  you 
will  be  compelled  to  bow  to  circumstance. 
I  paid — in  Bank  of  England  notes — for  the 
picture  an  hour  ago,  and  the  director  per- 
mitted me,  as  this  is  the  last  day  of  the 
Exhibition,  to  take  it  away.  You  see  the 
transaction  is  complete,  and  legally  bind- 

Presented  thus  with  a  fait  accompli  Rex 
found  there  was  not  much  more  to  be 
said.  But  he  pretended  there  was  with 
obstinate  determination.  Daphne  finally 
interposed. 

"  If  anyone  will  listen  to  me,"  she  said, 
"  I  should  like  to  say  what  I  think  about  it 


all.  Which  is,  that  you  are  taking  far  too 
much  credit  on  yourself,  Rex." 

**  I  am  ?  " 

Daphne  nodded. 

*'  It's  quite  true  that  Uncle  George — - 
please  I  must  call  you  that,  though  I  sup- 
pose you  have  another  name — first  of  all 
was  attracted  to  the  Parrot  long  before  he 
knew  who  painted  it.  For  he  went  straight 
towards  the  picture,  and  he  hadn't  a  cata- 
logue. 'But  then,  though  he  might  have 
liked  the  Parrot  a  little  (though  I  rather  hope 
he  didn't.  I'm  not  sure  that  I  do  now) — - 
he  liked  me  a  good  deal  more,  and " 

"You  don't  like  the  Parrot?"  Rex 
exclaimed,  horrified. 

"  Not  very  much,"  Daphne  said  deliber- 
ately. "  Not  now.  I  rather  think  it's  a 
wretched,  proud,  arrogant  creature,  like  the 
man  who  painted  it.  And  selfish.  Really 
selfish,  putting  his  stupid  little  pride  before 
— well,  before  other  things,  and — well, 
though  you  *have  got  the  fifty  pounds  which 
we  wanted  so  badly,  I'm  not  sure  that  I 
want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them. 
Or  with  you— or  with " 

"  Daphne  !  Daphne  !  You  can't  mean 
that,"  Rex  cried,  and,  crossing  to  her,  he 
caught  her  in  his  arms. 

Whereupon  Uncle  George — as  if  to  demon- 
strate conclusively  that,  after  all,  there  is 
something  to  be  said  for  uncles  and  such- 
like family  appendages — quietly  made  his 
way  out  of  the  studio. 


YOUNG  MAY. 

^  I  ^HE  air's  crystal  clear, 
The  sky  scilla  blue  ; 
King -Cups  by  the  mere- 
Hark  !     Listen  !     **  Guck-oo  '♦— 
The  gorse  gleams  with  gold, 
The  sun's  hot  and  bold, 
But  the  wind  is  still  easterly, 
Tingling  and  cold. 

There's  dust  in  the  lane, 
And  chicks  in  the  yard  ; 
Hush  !     **  Cuckoo  "  again. 
On  fields  daisy- starred 
New  lambs  frisk  and  bleat, 
Each  blacklegged,  and  sweet, 
And  the  cowslips  are  gilding 
The  grass  at  our  feet. 

JESSIE  POPE. 


Car  8  Countr^yside 

^Jtin^s  to  see  when  Motoring 

Though  so  much  is  being  done  to  spoil  our  lovely  countryside,  there  are  still  innumerable  objects  and  places 

of  interest  within  easy  reach  of  every  great  city.    The  following  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  articles  designed 

to  suggest  new  trains  of  thought  and  experience  to  motorists  and  others  who  are  willing  to  forsake  the 

familiar  and  often  monotonous  main  and  arterial  roads  in  favour  of  the  by-ways. 

II.— HOMESTEAD  MOATS  OF 
-      EAST  ANGLIA 


®       By  FRANK  ALDOUS 
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THOUGH  the  scenery  of  the  Eastern 
Counties  is  often  spoken  of  as  tame 
and  featureless,  motorists  and 
cyclists  with  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
regions  that  lie  between  and  away  from  the 
great  highways  tell  quite  a  different  story. 
Certainly  few  districts  better  reward  the 
"  potterer "  who  seeks  the  harvest  of  a 
quiet  eye  and  has  a  weakness  for  the  quaint 
and  curious.  To  suggest  only  one  line  of 
investiga- 
tion, there 
remain 
throughout 
Essex  and 
Suffolk  and 
Norfolk  in- 
numerable 
homestead 
moats. 
Many  of  the 
sites  arc 
now  occu- 
pied  by 
farmhouses, 
and  usually 
the  moat 
has  been 
partially 
filled  in 
to     facili- 
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tate  access  to  the  house  and  buildings. 
Even  where  houses  were  not  actually 
fortified  it  seems  to  have  been  a  common 
practice  to  excavate  a  moat  around  the  site, 
and  the  enclosure  so  made  often  extends  to 
quite  a  large  area.  In  addition  to  the  house 
there  were  the  barns  and  farm  buildings 
and  extensive  gardens  and  cattle  yards  to 
enclose.  The  older  the  site,  as  a  general 
rule,    the    greater   the    area    enclosed.     As 

time  passed 
sites  became 
smaller, 
until  the 
moat  sur- 
round e  d 
only  the 
house  itself. 
The  walls 
of  such 
houses  often 
rise  sheer 
from  the 
water,  as 
at  Parham 
Old  Hall, 
the  ancient 
seat  of  the 
Willough- 

[L.  A.  Simpson.         ^JS,     Helm- 
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Hall,  Playford  Hall  and  Bradfield  Hall. 
These  are  houses  of  the  early  sixteenth 
century,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  moats 
were  made,  as  were  those  at  Hampton  Court, 
rather  as  a  concession  to  ancient  custom 
than  for  actual  use  as  a  means  of 
defence. 

The  majority  of  the  moats  recorded  by 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Historical  Monu- 
ments probably  date  from  mediaeval  times. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  are  of 
Saxon  origin  and  some  of  still  greater 
antiquity. 

The  ditch  and  rampart  were  used  as  a 
form  of  defence  by  peoples  of  the  Bronze 


gically,  the  word  moat  is  derived  from  the 
Old  French  form  mote,  a  mound  or  embank- 
ment of  earth  used  as  a  means  of  defence. 
The  modern  French  word  motte  means  clod. 
By  a  curious  process  of  transition  in  mean- 
ing the  name  originally  given  to  the  mound 
of  earth  was  applied  to  the  trench  from 
which  it  had  been  taken.  A  similar  change- 
over has  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  word 
dike,  but  in  this  case  the  change  is  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Properly,  a  dike  is  a 
trench  dug  out  of  the  earth,  a  natural  or 
artificial  channel  for  water.  Now  the  word 
is  commonly  applied  to  a  wall  of  earth,  such 
as  sea  walls,  particularly  to  such  great  sea 


ST.  CLAIR  S  HALL,  ST.  OSYTH,  ESSEX. 
A  roadway  over  the  moat  at  a  house  dating  from  the  fourteenth  century. 


Age  and  their  predecessors  of  Neolithic 
times.  Prehistoric  peoples  constructed 
many  hill-fort  camps  in  the  more  hilly  dis- 
tricts of  the  country,  and  the  moated  enclo- 
sures probably  played  a  corresponding  role 
for  the  low-lying  flat  lands.  The  hill-fort 
survived  until  comparatively  recent  times 
among  the  Maories  of  New  Zealand. 

The  idea  of  a  ditch  and  rampart  as  a 
defensive  earthwork  was  developed  on  a 
grand  scale  by  the  prehistoric  people  who 
threw  up  the  Devil's  Ditch  and  Fleam  Dyke, 
which  bestride  the  Icknield  Way.  The 
Wansdyke  in  the  West,  too,  is  an  example  of 
an  extensive  prehistoric  earthwork. 

Although  there  were  moats  in  this  country 
long  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  etymolo- 


defence  works  as  those  of  Holland.  In 
Scotland  any  wall  fence  or  hedge  used  as  a 
boundary  is  called  a  dyke. 

The  moated  area  around  St.  Clair's  Hall, 
St.  Osyth,  was  formerly  divided  by  a  cross 
arm,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  a  common 
practice  in  the  larger  moated  sites.  At 
Helmingham  the  area  now  used  as  kitchen 
gardens  was  probably  occupied  by  the  old 
Hall,  before  the  present  house  was  erected 
by  Sir  Lionel  Tollemach  in  1512..  In  cen- 
tral, or  High  Suffolk,  a  moat,  or  what 
remains  of  it,  is  the  almost  invariable 
adjunct  of  a  typical  farmhouse.  The  soil 
of  the  district  is  derived  from  the  chalky 
boulder  clay,  and  hence  is  almost  impervious 
to  water.     It  is  therefore  ideal  soil  for  moat 


SOUTH   SIDE   OF  ST.   CLAIR  S   HALL,  ST.  OSYTH. 


FLATFORD  MILL. 
The  subject  of  Constable's  famous  painting  in  the  National  Gallery  remains  to-day  much  as  it  was  in  his  time. 


OTLEY  HALL,   SUFFOLK. 
Carefully  restored  by  its  owner.     The  moat  has  been  partly  filled  in. 


A  MOATED  FARMHOUSE  IN  HIGH  SUFFOLK. 
The  High  House,  Otiey,  the  moat  of  which  is  partly  filled  in. 
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construction.  On  sandy  or  chalky  soil  the 
moats  would  tend  to  dry  up  after  a  pro- 
longed drought  and  their  defensive  value 
would  be  largely  lost.  Consequently,  they 
are  found  more  generally  in  districts  with  a 
clay  subsoil. 

What  could  be  a  more  pleasant  experience 
during  an  English  summer  at  its  best  than 
to  sit  reading  on  a  quiet  Sunday  afternoon 
on  a  lawn  shaded  by  tall  elms  whose  lower 
branches  stretch  down  to  the  moat.  A  pair 
of  swans  float  majestically  on  the  still  water, 
while  ducks  preen  themselves  on  the  bank 
farther  down.  From  among  the  rushes 
comes  from  time  to  time  the  querulous  high- 
pitched  note  of  a  moorhen. 

The  moat  is  in  reality  a  small  self-con- 
tained world  of  many  inhabitants.  Sedge- 
warblers  build  their  nests  among  the  reeds, 
and  on  the  banks  among  the  undergrowth 
nest  many  small  warblers.  In  the  Spring 
innumerable  frogs  come  here  to  spawn  and 
keep  the  place  awake  day  and  night  with 
their  incessant  croaking.  Later,  black 
patches  of  wriggling  tadpoles  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  shallows.  A  few  great  crested  newts, 
near  relatives  of  the  frogs,  also  find  a  home 


here.  Old  moats,  too,  harbour  coarse  fish ; 
tench  and  carp  thrive  in  the  stagnant  waters. 
Anciently,  perhaps,  they  helped  to  supply 
the  houses  which  they  surrounded  with  the 
Friday  meal,  as  did  the  stew-ponds  of  the 
monastic  establishments. 

In  the  deeper  waters  grow  many  beautiful 
wild  plants,  bulrushes,  reeds  and  yellow  iris, 
and  the  delicate  water  violet  with  its  sym- 
metrical pyramidal  form  and  delicate  pink 
three-petalled  flowers.  Nearer  the  bank  are 
the  tall  willow  herbs,  figworts  and  purple 
loosestrife,  together  with  more  lowly  water 
plants.  Water  lilies  and  exotic  water  plants 
have  often  been  introduced  into  the  natural 
water  garden. 

It  may  be  argued  that  moats  produce 
mosquitoes  and  smells.  Perhaps  they  do, 
but  then  we  cannot  have  it  all  ways.  They 
certainly  make  ideal  settings  for  English 
country  homes. 

Our  photographs  give  a  few  typical 
examples.  The  wanderer  who  is  not  pressed 
for  time  will  discover  many  others  for  him- 
self and  be  richly  rewarded  in  so  doing  by 
finding  at  every  turn  unexpected  interest 
in  the  seemingly  commonplace. 


A  TREE-FRINGED  MOAT,  EAST  ANGLIA. 


The  next  issue  will  contain  a  further  article  in  this  series  describing  a 
run  through  "  The  Thomas  Hardy  Country,'' 
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**  He  called  the  slim  young  duck,  and  the  two  flew  off  to  a  distant  marsh." 


THE    WHISTLER 

By  H.  THOBURN-CLARKE 
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IT  was  early  May.  Beyond  the  blue  hills 
the  sun  rose  in  a  glory  of  rose  and  gold, 
and  across  the  wide  stretch  of  the  estuary 
the  wet  sands  glowed  as  if  bathed  in  liquid 
fire,  while  the  winding  river,  twisting  snake- 
like, as  it  flowed  down  towards  the  distant 
sea,  seemed  made  of  molten  metal.  Its 
burnished  surface  reflected,  as  in  a  mirror, 
all  the  surroundings  of  mountain  and  sky  ; 
here  flecked  with  delicate  purple  ;  there  a 
marvellous  tint  of  rose  ;  again  blue,  across 
which  tinted  mist  drifted  lazily. 

The  high  spring  tides  had  left  shallow 
pools  of  rosy-tinted  water  upon  the  nearer 
sands,  and  around  the  edge  of  one,  a  flock 
of  sheldrakes  had  gathered  in  all  the  snowy 
whiteness,  brilliant  black  and  vivid  chest- 
nut that  formed  the  glory  of  their  nuptial 
plumage.  The  slanting  sun's  rays  just  peep- 
ing over  the  hill-tops  showed  up  the  brilliancy 
of  their  glossy  green  heads  and  necks,  and  the 


faint  wisps  of  mist  that  thesun  chased  across 
the  sand,  magnified  the  sheldrakes  until  they 
looked  almost  as  large  as  geese.  The  shel- 
ducks  quacked  boisterously,  and  raced  back- 
wards and  forwards  through  the  shallow 
water,  splashing  it  up  in  great  sprays,  until 
the  showers  of  drops  caught  their  tinting 
from  the  rising  sun,  and  sparkled  like  a 
glittering  mass  of  diamond  rain.  The  drakes 
were  more  sedate,  and  strutted  about  with 
chests  puffed  out,  their  vivid  chestnut-tinted 
gorgets  glowing  ruddily  in  the  sunrise. 

Suddenly  the  whole  flock  was  all  attention. 
The  ducks  craned  their  heads  forward,  while 
the  drakes  stalked  majestically  towards  the 
silver  river.  From  far  up  the  winding 
stream  came  a  flute-like  whistle  .  .  .  the 
mating  whistle  of  a  bachelor  sheldrake  .  .  . 
surprisingly  sweet  and  clear.  The  whistler 
was  swimming  rapidly  down  towards  them, 
the   water  rippling   as  he   forced  his  way 
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through  it.  He  swam  until  he  came  to  the 
edge  of  the  river  nearest  to  the  waiting 
flock.  The  drakes  puffed  out  their  chests 
still  more  and  solemnly  strutted  down  to 
meet  the  intruder,  who,  forsaking  the  river, 
walked  hurriedly  forwards. 

The  drakes  assumed  an  air  of  indignant 
surprise  at  any  sheldrake  daring  to  attempt 
to  join  the  charmed  circle  of  their  flock. 
The  ducks  chattered  with  bobbing  heads  and 
ranged  themselves  behind  their  lords .  There 
was  only  one  unmated  duck  among  their 
number,  but  an  elderly  widower  had  hoped 
to  claim  her  as  his  own.  Already  he  had 
wooed  her  with  ardent  affection.  But  she 
was  very  slim  and  very  young  and  his 
attentions  had  not  waked  any  response  on 
her  part.  All  the  world  over  youth  calls 
to  youth  in  affairs  of  the  heart,  and  the 
stranger's  soft  whistle  found  an  echo  in  the 
feelings  of  the  slim  young  duck.  She  chat- 
tered gaily,  bobbed  her  head  eagerly,  and 
ran  rapidly  forward  to  meet  the  Whistler  : 
coquettishly  still  bobbing  and  dipping  her 
head  she  stood  in  front  of  him. 

This  was  too  much  for  the  elderly  widower. 
With  an  indignant  cry  he  darted  forward, 
struck  the  slim  young  duck  a  blow  with 
his  outstretched  wing,  and  savagely  pulled 
a  beakful  of  glossy  green  feathers  from  her 
neck.  Then,  like  a  feathered  tornado,  he 
launched  himself  between  the  slim  young 
duck  and  her  admirer.  The  slim  young  duck 
bobbed  and  dipped  her  head  as  she  slipped 
swiftly  around  the  elderly  widower,  and 
glanced  coyly  at  the  Whistler.  Then  drew 
aside  to  watch  the  inevitable  conflict  between 
the  two  drakes. 

There  is  nothing  very  alarming  in  the 
combat  between  a  couple  of  sheldrakes.  To 
human  eyes  it  is  simply  a  grotesque  happen- 
ing, a  subject  for  amused  laughter,  but  in  the 
eyes  of  the  sheldrake  community  it  is  a  very 
serious  and  prolonged  affair.  The  rest  of  the 
drakes  formed  up  in  a  row  as  if  they  were 
judges,  while  the  loquacious  ducks  chattered 
and  bobbed  their  heads  as  they  walked 
around  their  mates.  Then  they  raced  off  to 
the  pool  and  splashed  and  amused  themselves. 
Only  the  slim  young  duck  now  watched 
the  combat.  For  a  few  seconds  the  drakes 
jostled  each  other,  pushing  and  *  shoving, 
then  they  separated  and  ran  in  opposite 
directions  for  perhaps  six  feet.  Then  both 
turned  and  paused.  Once  more  ,  they 
advanced,  holding  themselves  very  erect, 
their  chests  well  out  until  they  reached  each 
other  and  the  pushing  and  shoving  began 
again.    The  comic  battle  was  continued  for 


a  long  time,  the  tactics  being  repeated  again 
and  again.  The  fight  might  have  continued 
for  the  whole  day  if  the  tide  had  not  come 
swirling  up  the  river,  and  a  ripple  of  foam- 
edged  water  rushed  across  the  field  of  battle, 
and  the  combatants  had  to  hurry  away  to 
avoid  the  swirling  tide.  At  least  the  elderly 
widower  flew  off,  but  the  Whistler  stood  up, 
opened  his  wings  widely,  dipped  and  dived, 
then  uttering  a  joyous  whistle  he  called  the 
slim  young  duck,  and  the  two  flew  off  to  a 
distant  marsh,  there  to  sleep  until  the  tide 
went  out  and  they  could  feed  on  the  flats  in 
comfort.  The  peewits  came  flying  in  in  long 
sinuous  lines  from  the  shores  of  the  bay 
close  to  the  sea,  and  settled  down  with  their 
heads  facing  the  inflowing  tide.  Flight  after 
flight  of  oyster-catchers,  calling  plaintively, 
followed  the  peewits,  while  a  company  of 
wild  duck  in  a  swamp  near  by  quacked  and 
squabbled  over  their  domestic  affairs,  never 
troubling  if  the  whole  world  knew  of  their 
little  family  jars  and  disagreements. 

Then  the  tide  ebbed,  and  the  Whistler  and 
the  slim  young  duck  slipped  into  the  silver 
river,  and,  preening  themselves,  floated  down 
until  they  reached  a  favourite  feeding- 
ground,  and  here  they  spent  the  day  until 
the  sun  set  and  the  night  settled  down  on 
the  estuary.  Eight  great  herons,  drifting  on 
wide  wings  from  the  heronry,  took  up  their 
stations  at  the  edge  of  the  stream,  peering 
into  the  water  in  search  of  passing  fish  and 
levying  a  toll  upon  the  twisting,  squirming 
sand-eels.  A  dog-otter  came  paddling  by. 
Well  he  knew  where  the  salmon  lingered  in  a 
certain  pool.  No  one  but  the  herons  saw 
him  paddling  softly  by  with  those  active 
hind  legs  of  his,  but  they  croaked  harshly  as 
he  chased  a  salmon  from  end  to  end  of  the 
pool  and  finally  captured  and  ate  it.  He  had 
slipped  back  up  the  river  to  his  holt  long 
before  anyone  awoke,  leaving  no  trace  of  his 
passing.  Only  a  few  blood-stains  upon  a 
rock  and  a  sprinkling  of  silver  scales  .  .  . 
and  the  herons  got  the  blame  for  that ! 

So  the  days  passed  placidly  until  the  nest- 
ing month  arrived.  The  dwellers  on  the 
marsh  grew  restless  and  quarrelsome.  And 
all  combined  to  be  very  peevish  when  a  pair 
of  black-headed  gulls  came  and  settled  in 
their  midst.  It  was  strange  how  eggs  would 
vanish  if  left  alone  for  a  minute,  and  the 
whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  marsh  united 
in  blaming  the  black-headed  gulls  for  the 
tragedy  of  lost  eggs.  The  slim  young  duck 
grew  very  restless.  Her  heart  longed  for  a 
home  on  the  fell-side  towering  high  to  the 
north  of  the  estuary,  where  her  babyhood 
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had  been  spent,  while  the  Whistler,  re- 
membering his  own  baby  days  among  the 
rabbit  burrows  on  the  great  barrow  on  the 
opposite  shore,  wanted  to  go  nest-hunting 
in  that  direction. 

But  the  slim  young  duck  bobbed  and 
bobbed,  chattered  and  explained,  and  would 
have  none  of  his  wishes,  and  one  day  she 
flew  up  from  the  edge  of  the  marsh,  mounting 
higher  and  higher,  until  she  reached  the  fell, 
with  its  ridges  of  bare,  bleak  limestone,  and 
long  lengths  of  crumbly  screes .  The  Whistler 
followed.  No  thought  of  deserting  his  wilful 
little  mate  ever  entered  his  head.  He  was 
quite  certain  that  his  presence  was  necessary 
in  the  selecting  of  a  nest.  He  was  quite 
annoyed  because  she  would  not  glance  into 
any  of  the  rabbit  burrows  that  he  thought 
absolutely  the  most  perfect  nesting  places 
in  the  whole  world. 

She  flew  from  one  limestone  ridge  to 
another,  peering  down  into  the  deep,  water- 
worn  crevices,  craning  her  neck  forward, 
while  her  bright  eyes  surveyed  the  place. 
Suddenly  she  gave  an  ecstatic  quack.  She 
had  found  what  she  wanted.  She  literally 
flopped  down  the  water -worn  side  of  the 
limestone,  until  she  reached  a  ferny  patch  at 
the  bottom,  and  ran  across  this  to  reach  a 
hollow  on  the  opposite  side.  Here  a  rabbit 
had  burrowed  into  the  layer  of  soft  earth 
under  the  rocks.  It  did  not  matter  in  the 
least  that  the  occupant  was  at  home.  She 
had  made  up  her  mind,  and  with  a  sudden 
Bwift  movement  she  charged  down  upon  the 
owner,  and  literally  pulling  out  beakfuls  of 
fur,  she  sent  the  indignant  rabbit  rushing 
helter-skelter  down  the  rocky  sides  of  the 
fell.  Fortunately  the  mother  rabbit  was  not 
at  home.  She  was  too  much  occupied  with 
looking  after  a  nestful  of  babies  concealed 
in  a  secret  burrow  among  the  rocks.  Other- 
wise the  slim  young  duck  might  have  had 
a  different  reception. 

As  it  was,  the  slim  young  duck  appro- 
priated the  nesting  material  the  rabbit  had 
collected  in  the  burrow,  and  arranging  it  to 
her  liking,  she  settled  down  comfortably. 
When  the  Whistler,  alarmed  at  her  long 
absence,  scrambled  down  the  limestone  ridge 
and  peeped  in,  she  was  busy  stripping  her 
breast  of  soft  fluffy  down  and  strewing  it 
carefully  among  the  grass  and  moss  that 
formed  the  nest.  Then  he  scrambled  back 
to  the  top  of  the  ridge  and  looked  over  the 
fell -side.  It  seemed  to  him  that  every  shel- 
duck  that  he  knew  was  nest-hunting  among 
the  rocks  of  the  fell.  Looking  down  upon 
the  marshes  far  below,  he  could  see  tiny 


white  dots  moving  about  over  the  short 
grass.  These  he  knew  were  the  drakes  that 
had  not  bothered  to  come  nest-hunting  with 
their  mates.  Suddenly  he  launched  himself 
into  the  air  and  flew  down  and  joined  them. 
Half  an  hour  later  an  indignant  series  of 
quacks,  coming  as  it  were  from  mid-air, 
reminded  him  that  his  mate  was  much 
annoyed  at  his  departure.  Whistling 
sweetly,  he  flew  up  and  met  her,  and  to- 
gether the  two  planed  down  until  they 
reached  the  marsh,  and  settled  down  for  a 
sleep  until  the  outgoing  tide  uncovered  their 
feeding  ground. 

The  days  passed  quietly  enough  ;  the  only 
happening  that  threatened  to  upset  the 
happiness  of  the  slim  young  duck  was  the 
annoying  behaviour  of  the  rabbit  that  owned 
the  burrow.  The  next  day  when  the  duck 
returned  to  the  nest  she  found  him  curled 
up  in  her  nest  and  her  beautiful  creamy- 
white  egg  lying  out  under  the  ferns.  With 
hissing  beak,  she  went  for  the  rabbit,  and 
in  spite  of  his  bites  and  scratches,  she 
tweeted  so  much  fur  out  of  him  that  he  once 
more  rushed  of!  in  a  wild  panic  down  the  fell- 
side.  Then  the  slim  young  duck  went  to 
retrieve  her  egg,  to  find  it  ominously  light, 
with  a  neat  hole  bored  in  one  side.  A 
marauding  crow  had  found  the  ejected 
egg  and  made  a  meal  of  it.  She  eyed  the 
empty  shell  with  savage  eyes  and  with 
fluffed-out  feathers.  Then  she  carefully 
enlarged  the  hole,  and  slipping  one  mandible 
into  the  hole,  she  grasped  the  empty  shell 
firmly,  and  walked  sedately  out  of  the  hollow. 
Spreading  her  wings,  she  flew  down  on  to  the 
scree  far  below,  laid  the  eggshell  upon  a  little 
grassy  bank  and  then  returned  to  her  nest. 
She  was  determined  that  she  would  not 
relinquish  the  nest,  but  the  burrow  was  too 
short.  With  loud  quacks  she  called  her  mate 
from  the  marsh  below,  and  when  the 
Whistler  came  obedient  to  her  call,  the  two 
spent  the  rest  of  the  day  excavating  a  deep 
burrow  that  curved  around  almost  in  a 
circle,  and  in  the  furthest  point  of  this 
burrow  she  reconstructed  her  nest  and  laid 
her  second  egg.  Strange  to  say,  before 
many  days  were  over  she  had  made  peace 
with  the  owner  of  the  burrow  and  the  two 
dwelt  quietly  each  in  its  own  compartment 
without  interfering  with  the  other.  A  sort 
of  armed  neutrality  that  had  its  advantages, 
for  the  marauding  crow  apparently  con^ 
sidered  that  no  shelduck  had  concealed  a, 
treasured  nest  of  creamy- white  eggs  behind 
the  rabbit's  nest,  and  so  left  it  alone. 
The  time  drifted  on,  the  Whistler  taking 
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his  turn  at  sitting  on  the  eggs,  and  except 
during  the  hurried  moments  of  feeding,  he 
hardly  left  the  vicinity  of  the  nest.  Then 
one  day  the  slim  young  duck'  appeared 
carrying  in  her  beak  the  severed  halves  of 
shells,  and  the  Whistler,  creeping  cautiously 
through  the  curved  burrow  saw  a  number  of 
tiny  smoky-tinted  ducklings  clustered  in  the 
nest  and 
gazed  at 
them  in  won- 
der, for  in- 
deed it  was 
difficult  to 
tell  which 
were  duck- 
lings and 
what  was 
just  soft 
downy  fluff. 
There  was 
a  surprising 
likeness  be- 
tween the 
two,  and  the 
Whistler 
gazed  long 
and  anxi- 
ously at  the 
tiny  cluster- 
ing creatures. 
Then  the 
slim  young 
duck  came 
back  and 
covered  them 
with  her  soft 
wings  and 
the  two 
settled  down 
for  the  night. 
The  first 
pale  tints  of 
dawning  had 
begun  to 
colour  the 
eastern  hori-  **  She  sent  the  indignant  rabbit 
zon,     when  rocky  sides 

the   Whistler 

woke  up  and,  venturing  forth  with  head 
and  neck  stretched  out,  gazed  anxiously 
around  the  mist-laden  atmosphere.  The 
whole  world  slept  except  the  night-folk  that 
were  hurrying  home  to  bed.  The  sheldrake 
crouched  flatly  behind  the  jutting  bit  of 
limestone  and  watched  a  big  dog-fox  lope 
past  carrying  a  red-brown  hen  back  to  his 
young  ones  sheltered  in  a  burrow  somewhere 
upon  the  fell.     A  wood-owl  drifted   moth- 


like over  the  head,  and  when  these  had 
passed,  he  thought  that  the  way  was  clear  ; 
but  his  mate  was  not  trusting  anything  to 
chance,  and  she  came  out  peering  anxiously 
into  the  mist  that  covered  the  country 
beneath  them  with  a  white  carpet.  Some- 
where a  dog  barked  angrily,  cocks  crowed 
loudly  from  the  hen-yards  in  the  village  amid 

the    rocks 
1     1 1  ,/  ,~-  that  shut  in 

\  Iti''^        ^^^  the    little 

It  seemed 
as  if  the  air 
was  full  of 
crooning 
sounds,  and 
as  the  mist 
lifted  and  the 
sun  reddened 
the  sky,  one 
could  see 
other  shel- 
drakes 
eagerly 
watching  out 
for  danger. 
Then  the  two 
s  heldrakes 
returned  to 
the  burrow 
and  a  few 
minutes  later 
they  emerged 
with  ten 
tiny,  smoky- 
tinted  crea- 
tures follow- 
ing anxiously 
behind.  They 
were  quite 
unafraid,  al- 
though the 
first  glimpse 
of  light  must 
have  been 
rushing  helter-skelter  down  the  rather  start- 
of  the  fell.'*  ling    to   eyes 

that  had  only 
been  used  to  the  gloomy  twilight  of  the  nest. 
The  burrow  was  quite  a  dark  place. 

Then  began  the  descent  of  the  fell.  It  was 
wonderful  how  the  tiny  morsels  contrived 
to  follow  their  mother  as  she  walked  over 
the  limestone  ridges,  through  bramble 
bushes  and  across  long  slopes  of  stone- 
littered  ground.  But  they  did,  one  after 
the  other,  the  Whistler  bringing  up  the  rear. 
The  march  was  slow,  as  befitted  such  tiny 
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feet,  but  the  little  procession  was  marching 
through  the  village  long  before  the  occupants 
of  the  cottages  were  stirring. 

A  poacher  returning  from  his  night's  work 
came  hurrying  down  the  road,  and  the 
mother  shelduck  darted  across  his  path, 
the  tiny  ones  scattering  like  thistle-down 
in  a  breeze,  hiding  under  tufts  of  grass 
and  fragments  of  broken  leaves,  while  the 
parent  sheldrakes  flopped  about  and  be- ' 
haved  as  if  they  were  sorely  wounded  in 
a  frantic  endeavour  to  lead  the  man  away 
from  the  hidden  ducklings.  The  poacher 
stood  and  watched  them  for  a  few  minutes, 
then  resumed  his  way.  Fortunately  no 
one  in  that  district  considered  sheldrakes 
good  to  eat,  and  so  he  left  them  alone.  As 
soon  as  he  had  vanished  over  a  stone  wall, 
the  little  band,  once  more  united,  continued 
their  march. 

Almost  at  once  they  came  upon  a 
party  of  cows  sleeping  just  outside  the 
farmyard  gate.  The  way  was  completely 
blocked  from  wall  to  wall,  and  the  sleepy 
cows  paid  no  heed  to  the  hissing  and 
quacks  of  the  slim  young  duck. 

She  w^as  almost  desperate.  The  sun 
had  risen  and  already  the  village  was 
awaking.  Even  her  angry  pecks  received 
no  response.  The  sea  was  still  some  dis- 
tance away,  and  the  journey  must  be 
completed  before  the  villagers  thronged  the 
narrow  lane. 

With  a  courage  born  of  despair  the  slim 
young  duck  ran  hurriedly  towards  the 
nearest  cow  and  scrambled  up  on  to  her 
back.  If  they  would  not  move  then  they 
must  climb  over  the  animals.  She  called 
to  her  ducklings,  but  they  hesitated.  For- 
tunately they  did,  for  the  cow,  with  a 
sudden  snort,  sprang  up,  and  rushed  away 
down  the  lane,  and  the  daring  shelduck 
that  had  climbed  upon  her  shoulder  was 
shot  wildly  and  unexpectedly  into  the  air. 
Only  her  wings  prevented  her  from  having 
a  very  nasty  fall. 

The  cows  stampeded  in  a  hurry  after 
their  companion,  and  the  little  company 
clustered  around  their  mother,  who  dipped 
and  bobbed  her  head,  explaining  just  how 
she  had  routed  th^  herd.  But  they  were 
not  to  reach  the  sea  that  morning. 

A  party  of  children  running  down  to  the 
beach  to  bathe  overtook  the  little  company. 
The  boys  ran  after  the  fluttering  sheldrakes 
in  a  vain  endeavour  to  capture  them,  as 


they  tried  to  lead  them  away  from  where 
the  little  ducklings  clustered  at  the  side  of 
a  rut.  But  the  little  girls  had  seen  the  little 
ones  hide  and  soon  caught  them  up  and 
placed  them  in  one  of  their  hats,  while  the 
parent  ducks  flew  wildly  overhead,  uttering 
the  most  plaintive  cries,  and  even  beat  at 
the  robbers  with  their  wings.  But  in  vain. 
The  children,  delighted  with  their  capture, 
carried  the  ducklings  home  and  placed  them 
in  a  small  yard  surrounded  by  rather  high 
walls. 

The  girls  were  quite  cross  because  the 
frightened  little  ducklings  would  not  eat,  or 
even  paddle  in  the  shallow  dish  of  water 
they  had  placed  for  them.  They  could  only 
run  around  the  yard  and  call  sadly  and 
shrilly  for  their  mother.  She,  in  an  agony 
of  grief,  flew  in  circles  overhead,  and,  even 
when  the  children  were  tired  of  their  new 
playthings,  flew  down  into  the  yard,  and 
hastily  examined  every  corner  of  the  wall 
to  see  if  possibly  she  might  find  a  way  out, 
but  there  was  none.  Most  of  the  yard  was 
paved  and  the  ground  close  under  the  wall 
was  beaten  hard.  There  was  no  hope  of 
finding  a  way  out  in  that  direction.  Her 
mate  came  down  to  help  her,  but  even 
he  had  to  own  that  nothing  could  be 
done. 

The  day  passed,  and  the  sunset,  but  still 
the  devoted  pair  remained  with  their  nest- 
lings. All  that  night  she  brooded  over  them, 
but  in  the  earliest  dawn  she  decided  upon  a 
plan  to  convey  her  young  ones  out  of  their 
prison. 

Dipping  and  bobbing  to  the  Whistler, 
she  evidently  explained,  for  a  few  minutes 
later  she  picked  up  one  of  the  little  ones 
and  flew  off  with  it.  Once  on  the  road- 
way she  dropped  it  and  flew  back  for  an- 
other, and  thus  the  two  parent  sheldrakes 
carried  all  ten  ducklings  out  from  the  yard. 
Once  all  were  free  they  resumed  their  march 
to  the  sea,  very  weary,  but  triumphantly 
excited  that  they  had  managed  to  escape 
in  safety. 

They  did  not  pause  until  the  long  dusty 
road  had  been  traversed,  and  then  with  a 
quack  of  relief  the  slim  young  duck  dropped 
down  upon  a  dry  bank  of  sand  near  the  river 
and  went  to  sleep,  while  the  ducklings  swam 
and  dived  as  if  they  had  been  weeks  on  the 
river  instead  of  being  only  four  days  old. 
But  they  were  all  happy  and  contented,  for 
had  they  not  escaped  from  captivity  ? 
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FORTUNE  awaits  the  theatrical  town  will  assemble,  and  on  another  all  the 
manager  or  actor  who  can  really  dyspeptics.  No  !  The  attitude  of  an  audi- 
understand   and  exploit   the   psy-      ence  towards  a  play  must  be  the  consensus 


chology  of  the  audience. 

The  behaviour 
and  mental  attitude 
of  any  given  gather- 
ing of  men  and 
women  has  always 
been  a  problem  that, 
so  far  as  I  know, 
has  never  been  satis- 
factorily explained. 
Why  is  it  that  one 
night  an  audience 
will  be  intensely 
intrigued  or  amused, 
as  the  case  may  be, 
by  certain  portions 
of  the  play,  while 
on  the  next  night 
the  same  effect  or 
point  will  go  for 
nothing  ? 

Again,  why  is  one 
audience  quiet, 
undem  onstrative, 
and  seemingly  im- 
perceptive  whilst 
another  audience  is 
gay,  noisily  appre- 
ciative, and  sensi- 
tive to  every  point 
the  play  has  to  offer  ?  The  audiences  will 
probably  be  the  same  numerically,  drawn 
from  the  same  classes  and  containing  the 
same  average  of  intelligence,  yet  there  is 
this  marked  difference  in  responsiveness. 
Why? 

It  is  most  improbable  that  on  one  par- 
ticular evening  all  the  cheerful  people  in  the 
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of  opinion  of  individuals  of  every  sort  and 
type. 

And  once  an  aver- 
age  audience  is 
assembled  —  usually 
about  the  middle  of 
the  first  Act — and 
the  play  has  begun 
to  take  effect,  a  very 
definite  bias  is  set 
up. 

For  this  reason  an 
actor  who  makes  a 
tardy  entrance  in  a 
play  invariably  asks 
those  who  have 
already  been  on, 
"  What  are  they 
like  ?  "  And  he  is 
told  that  they  are 
either  dull  or  good. 

Many  material 
factors  may  con- 
tribute towards  the 
behaviour  of  an 
audi  ence  —  the 
weather,  for  instance, 
the  political  situa- 
tion, trade  outlook, 
and,  last  but  not 
least,  the  time  of  the  performance. 

In  the  evening,  when  work  is  finished,  an 
audience  is  invariably  more  appreciative 
than  at  a  matinee,  and  I  doubt  whether  the 
most  amusing  play  on  record  would  raise  a 
laugh  if  performed  before  breakfast.  Simi- 
larly, a  Saturday  night  audience,  with  the 
prospect  of  a  day's  rest  on  the  morrow  and 
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a  week  of  work  behind  it,  is  more  likely  to 
abandon  itself  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  play 
than  a  Monday  audience  with  a  week  of  toil 
before  it. 

I  believe,  too,  that  the  location  of  a 
theatre  subconsciously  influences  an  audience. 
For  instance,  Piccadilly  Circus  suggests 
lights  and  laughter,  and  a  tragedy  or  a  drab 
play  would,  probably,  stand  little  chance 
of  success  at  the  Criterion  or  the  London 


audience   that   we    must   go    for    the    real 
solution. 

There  has  always  been  a  theory  that 
intellect  is  not  confined  to  the  individual, 
but  surrounds  the  body  with  an  aura  of 
some  kind.  We  have  all  experienced  the 
sensation  of  being  in  the  presence  of  some- 
one who  we  feel  is  either  hostile  or  friendly 
to  us,  quite  apart  from  what  is  said  or  done. 
Everyone    contributes    something    to    the 
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Pavilion.  However,  it  is  impossible  to 
make  this  an  invariable  guide,  because, 
theatrically,  the  unexpected  usually  hap- 
pens, and  plays  sometimes  succeed  in 
theatres  which  have  an  unenviable  list  of 
failures  behind  them.  But  it  is  only  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  more  suitable  a 
play  is  to  a  theatre  and  to  its  surroundings, 
the  more  likely  is  it  to  find  an  audience 
attuned  to  appreciation. 

y  These,   however,   are  only  material  con- 
siderations ;     it    is    to    the    mind    of    our 


surrounding  atmosphere,  and  so  in  the 
theatre  a  spirit  of  gaiety  or  boredom  uncon- 
sciously spreads  from  one  person  to  another. 
I  believe  it  is  possible  for  a  single  member 
of  an  audience  to  influence  the  rest.  Just 
as  a  single  sceptic  at  a  seance  will  ruin  the 
required  "  atmosphere,"  so  may  an  audience 
be  swayed  by  the  dominant  mind  of  one 
individual. 

It  is  susceptibility  to  the  prevailing 
atmosphere  which  makes  the  successful 
actor,    and   it   is    his   ability  to  read    the 
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mind  of  his  audience,  and  to  adjust  his 
acting  accordingly,  that  brings  him  to  the 
front. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  Success — with  a 
capital — is  the  standard  by  which  to  judge 
art.  On  the  contrary,  the  greater  the  artist 
the  fewer  the  people  attuned  to  his  mentality 
and  able  fully  to  appreciate  his  genius. 
Such  an  artist  would  naturally  be  above 
"  playing    to   the   gallery  "  ;     would   never 


vibration,  always  to  adapt  his  performance 
to  the  receptivity  of  his  audience.  I  say 
"  natural  gift  "  advisedly,  for  I  believe  it 
to  be  a  kind  of  automatic  and  subconscious 
intuition.  In  the  case  of  the  merely  suc- 
cessful actor  this  adaptability  is  attained 
only  by  ceaseless  hard  work,  the  study  of 
psychology,  and  the  mastering  of  technique. 
The  great  actor  is  born,  the  successful  actor 
is    made.     The    one    reaches    the    heights 
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lower  his  standard  in  exchange  for  applause. 
But  the  interpretation  of  a  character,  like 
that  of  a  piece  of  music,  is  a  flexible  thing, 
capable  of  variation  according  to  the  ability 
or  mood  of  the  artist.  And  because  it 
varies  from  time  to  time  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily cease  to  be  a  work  of  art.  In  fact,  I 
contend  that  it  is  the  natural  gift  of  the  great 
actor,    supersensitive    to    every   emotional 


without   taking  infinite   pains ;    the   other 
attains  success  only  by  infinite  pains. 

Some  playgoers  may  think  that  the  one 
factor  which  explains  the  varying  moods 
of  an  audience  more  satisfactorily  than 
any  of  the  foregoing  considerations  is  that 
the  actor  may  become  stereotyped  ;  but,  of 
course,  this  would  not  occur  to  him,  for 
is  he  not  always  perfect  1 
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|UT  you're  staying  to  dinner,  surely  1  " 
"  I'm  sorry,  Mrs.  Kearton." 
''  Oh,  and  I'd  been  counting  on 
your  staying.     Are  you  sure  you  can't  ?  " 

The  large,  kindly  face  of  Mr.  Grubbson's 
hostess  was  shadowed  by  a  genuine  distress, 
and  as  Grubbson  looked  down  at  her,  he 
wished  more  than  ever  that  he  could  remain. 
She  was  such  a  jolly  person,  this  benign, 
middle-aged  American  widow  who  had  come 
over  to  London  a  few  weeks  ago,  with  a 
number  of  introductory  letters,  to  take  this 
large  house  in  Sloane  Street,  where  she  had 
proceeded  to  entertain  the  acquaintances 
of  her  acquaintances  with  a  prodigality  of 
which  in  a  post-war  world  the  sum  of 
competition  was  regrettably  minute. 

*^  I  wish  I  could  stay,"  he  murmured. 

And  indeed  he  wished  most  devoutly 
that  he  could.  For  not  only  was  Mrs. 
Kearton  an  extremely  agreeable  woman, 
but  she  had  what  so  few  rich  people  seem- 
ingly possess,  a  genius  for  making  herself 
comfortable.  You  knew  as  you  walked  into 
her  drawing-room  that  it  would  be  only  with 
the  greatest  reluctance  that  you  would  ever 
leave  it.  In  the  days  when  life  at  Versailles 
was  at  its  gallantest  and  gayest,  it  was 
customary  to  offer  a  guest  a  seat  with  the 
phrase,  "  la  chaise  a  envie  de  vous  embrasser ."" 
And  it  was  a  somewhat  similar  impression 
you  were  given  as  you  walked  across  the 
thick  pile  carpeted  floor  in  that  softly 
scented,  softly  lighted  atmosphere  towards 
her  amply  cushioned  chairs  and  chester- 
fields. Nor  was  it  only  that  her  house  was 
as  pleasant  as  herself.  She  had  one  of  those 
cooks  that  make  people  talk  about  the 
Splendide  as  though  it  were  a  city  chop- 
house.  No  one  who  had  tasted  her  Caneton 
d  la  Presse  would  speak  again  of  the  Tour 
d' Argent,  and  even  the  Moulin  d'Or  could 
scarcely  fail  to  be  unenvious  of  her  Crepes 
SuzettCi  while  as  for  Bini  .  .  . 


''  It  does  seem  madness,"  sighed  Grubbson 
to  himself,  "  to  let  so  much  excellence  pass 
by  one." 

"  And  I've  got  such  nice  people  coming," 
Mrs.  Kearton  was  continuing.  "  People 
whom  I'm  sure  you  would  like  to  meet. 
There's  Janet  Okley  .  .  ." 

At  the  sound  of  the  name  Grubbson  gave 
an  inward  shudder.  Janet  Okley,  that 
appalling  woman,  with  her  high,  squeaking 
voice,  and  her  interminable  recitations  of  her 
own  and  her  imitators'  poems.  Janet 
Okley  .  .  .  That  was  of  course  the  snag 
about  it.  Mrs.  Kearton  was  the  most 
delightful  woman  in  the  world,  she  had  the 
most  charming  house  in  London,  and  the 
best  cook  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  she 
did  know  the  most  appalling  people. 

With  failing  courage  he  listened  to  the 
list  of  the  accepting  guests.  Name  after 
discredited  name,  they  were  trotted  out 
cheerfully,  by  this  generous-hearted  creature 
who  had  come  to  London  knowing  no  one, 
with  her  letters  of  introduction,  to  find  her- 
self the  appointed  prey  of  every  charlatan 
between  Hammersmith  Broadway  and  the 
Temple. 

"  And  if  you're  at  all  shy  about  not 
being  changed,"  she  finished,  "  I'm  sure 
there'll  be  several  of  them  not  in  evening 
dress." 

There  would  be.  He  could  picture  them 
arriving  in  plus-fours  and  Oxford  trousers, 
as  though  they  were  staying  in  an  hotel. 
With  a  sad  smile  he  held  out  his  hand. 
*'  I'm  sorry,"  he  sa^id,  ''I'd  give  anything 
to  be  able  to  stay.  But  I'm  afraid  that  I 
can't  possibly  put  off  these  people." 

She  pouted  disconsolately. 

"  You'll  be  coming  round  to  see  me  soon, 
though  ? " 

"  I'll  ring  up  first  thing  on  Wednesday." 

*'  Well,  that'll  be  fine  ;  and  don't  forget 
my  party  on  the  twelfth." 
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"  I've  got  the  date  marked  in  my  calendar 
in  red  ink." 

'*  But  I'm  much  afraid,"  lie  added,  to 
himself,  as  he  walked  out  into  the  chill  of 
Sloane  Street,  ''  that  there'll  be  something 
written  in  black  above  it." 

For  a  party  was  really  more  than  he  could 
stand.  There  were  certain  people  that  any- 
one in  his  position  simply  could  not  afford 
to  know,  and  to  have  to  meet  the  whole 
crowd  of  them  at  once  !  How  awful  it 
would  be  to  be  hailed  by  someone  like 
Janet  Okley  when  you  are  at  a  place  like 
the  Embassy,  with  quite  good  people,  the 
Threadbares  for  example  !  He  could  pic- 
ture the  scene:  Janet,  in  some  appalling 
scarlet  apology  for  a  frock,  on  the  arm  of 
some  fearful-looking  dago  in  a  double- 
breasted  dinner  jacket,  shouting  across  the 
room,  "Hullo,  Grubbie  !  Going  to  Blanche's 
show  on  Monday  ?  "  He  could  picture 
Lady  Threadbare's  monocle  going  up,  and 
he  could  hear  Lord  Threadbare  murmur, 
''  Ah,  really  !  "  as  he  himself  stammered  out 
some  such  explanatory  excuse  as,  "  Curious 
woman,  rather  brilliant,  writes  poetry,  Janet 
Okley,  expect  you  know  her  stuff."  It 
would  be  terrible,  terrible.  Eor  as  pains- 
takingly assiduous  a  social  climber  as  Grubb- 
son  appreciated  to  the  full  the  ignominious 
embarrassment  of  acquaintances  that  had 
to  be  explained. 

And  sooner  or  later  something  like  that 
was  bound  to  happen  if  one  went  on  mixing 
in  that  sort  of  a  crowd.  People  like  Janet 
Okley  had  no  social  sense.  They  might  do 
anything.  They  might  even  come  over  and 
sit  down  at  one's  table.  It  was  the  sort  of 
thing  one  just  couldn't  afford.  And  yet, 
and  yet  ...  It  was  such  a  nice  house,  such 
a  nice  cook,  such  a  pleasant  hostess ;  if 
only  one  had  been  there  when  she  arrived, 
if  only  one  had  had  the  choosing  of  her 
friends.  If  only  now  it  were  possible  to 
manipulate  her  parties  for  her ;  if  only 
before  she  were  too  fatally  involved,  it  could 
be  arranged  to  extricate  her  from  this 
appalling  set.  ... 

Something  definite,  Grubbson  decided,  had 
to  be  done  about  it.  One  could  not,  on 
account  of  people  like  Janet  Okley,  allow 
oneself  to  be  deprived  of  so  much  geniune 
entertainment.  His  brain  was  seething 
with  ideas  as  he  turned  eastwards  in  the 
direction  of  the  Granville  Club. 

From  his  solitary  seat  in  one  of  the  window 
tables  in  the  dining-room  of  the  Granville 
Club,  the  Honourable  Woolgar  Shepphard 


some  five  minutes  later  observed  Grubbson 
hesitate  in  the  doorway.  *'  I  suppose,"  was 
his  thought,  "  that  he'll  come  over  arid  sit 
next  me." 

It  was  a  supposition  that  he  made  with  a 
complete  absence  either  of  pleasure  or  dis- 
pleasure. He  neither  liked  nor  disliked 
Grubbson.  He  accepted  him  as  a  present- 
able fellow-member  of  nondescript  talents, 
nondescript  appearance,  nondescript  stand- 
ing. They  would  meet  now  and  again  at 
theatres  and  restaurants  and  they  would 
exchange  a  word  or  two,  and  every  two 
or  three  months  they  would  cut  into  the 
same  bridge  four  in  the  card-room.  Every 
eight  or  nine  months  they  would  find  them- 
selves invited  to  the  same  dinner-party. 
He  had  accepted  him  and  ignored  him.  He 
was  just  as  happy  to  have  Grubbson  at  his 
table  as  not  to  have  him. 

He  gave  every  appearance,  however,  of 
cordial  welcome. 

''  What,  coming  to  join  me  ?  "  he  said, 
when  it  had  become  quite  obvious  that 
Grubbson  was.  "  That  is  jolly.  Long  time 
since  we've  met.  Let  me  warn  you  against 
the  soup — it's  tasteless." 

"  The  food  in  this  club  gets  worse  each 
day.'; 

"  I've  said  that  of  every  club  I've  ever 
been  a  member  of." 

"  But  it's  true  of  this.  And  when  I  think," 
sighed  Grubbson,  "  of  the  dinner  I've  been 
driven  to  refuse  !  " 

"  The   man  who  refuses   a   good  dinner 

"  There  are  times  when  one  has  to  sacrifice 
even  one's  gourmandise.  It  is  a  sad 
story  ! ' '  And  he  shook  his  head  ruefully  over 
the  wine  list  of  the  Granville  Club. 

"A  pint  of  St.  Emilion,"  he  ordered. 
"  Emilion,  when  one  might  be  drinking 
Margaux  '87  !  "  And  he  paused  as  the 
practised  story-teller  pauses  when  he  is  on 
the  brink  of  his  most  telling  movement. 
For  this,  when  the  general  mediocrity  of 
his  talents  has  been  admitted,  could  not 
justly  be  denied  to  Grubbson.  He  did  know 
how  to  tell  a  story.  And  as  he  recounted  the 
story  of  Mrs.  Kearton,  he  succeeded  in 
doing  that  which  in  the  case  of  Woolgar 
Shepphard  he  had  never  done  before  :  he 
definitely  inspired  interest. 

''  Can't  you  picture  her,"  he  concluded, 
"  marrying  as  a  young  girl  before  she'd  had 
the  time  to  see  anything  of  city  life,  going 
out  with  her  husband  to  a  ranch  in  Colorado, 
spending  her  thirty  most  vivid  years  in  that 
lonely  but  open-hearted  world,  imbued  to 
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the  bones  with  the  American  spirit  of  hos- 
pitality, making  her  home  one  of  the  j  oiliest 
and  best  run  in  the  state,  and  then,  when 
her  husband  dies  leaving  her  a  rich  but  a 
childless  widow,  can't  you  picture  her  first 
idea  to  come  over  and  see  what  the  '  old 
world's '  like  ?  And  she  collects  a  number 
of  letters  of  introduction,  the  majority  of 
them  at  second  and  third  hand,  and  she  sets 
up  this  big  house,  and  she  entertains  whoever 
there  may  be  that  chooses  to  roll  along  in 
exactly  the  same  spirit  that  she  entertained 
on  her  ranch.  If  a  person  out  there  in  those 
back  places  comes  to  your  house,  you  give 
him  the  best  you've  got  and  he  stays  as 
long  as  he  likes.  That's  how  the  Americans 
understand  hospitality,  and  she's  playing 
the  same  game  over  again,  and  of  course 
she's  being  sponged  on  by  as  impossible  a 
crowd  of  blighters  as  you  ever  struck.  It's 
a  romantic  situation,  don't  you  think  ?  " 

Indeed  it  was.  And  Woolgar  Shepphard, 
who  was  a  dilettante  in  fresh  sensations, 
found  his  curiosity  appreciably  whettened. 

*'  That's  something  really  new,"  he  said, 
**  and  she's  a  thoroughly  good  sort,  you 
say  ?  " 

'*  First  class." 

"  And  the  people  she's  got  round  her  are 
quite  appalling  ?  " 

"  The  last  word." 

"  Heavens,  but  I'd  like  to  see  her." 

It  was  the  proposal  that  right  through 
the  conversation  Grubbson  had  been  angling 
for.  But  he  had  been  resolved  that  the 
suggestion  should  come  from  Shepphard  and 
not  from  him.  And  a  soft  glow  of  triumph 
warmed  his  heart  as  he  replied  : 

**  My  dear  fellow,  there'ld  be  nothing 
easier.  She's  giving  a  party  on  the  twelfth. 
Why  don't  you  come  along  with  me  ?  " 

And  as  Woolgar  Shepphard  took  out  his 
diary  to  note  the  date,  the  glow  in  Grubb- 
son's  heart  deepened  into  a  furnace  of 
exeited  triumph. 

The  first  card  in  his  game  had  won  a 
trick. 

If  the  measure  of  a  party's  success  is  to 
be  gauged  by  the  volume  of  sound  that  it 
produces,  Mrs.  Kearton's  soiree  must  be 
judged  the  most  considerable  event  of  the 
London  season.  There  is  no  adjective  but 
the  clicked  deafening  that  can  fittingly 
describe  the  tornado  of  noise  that  had 
welcomed  the  recitation  of  Janet  Okley's 
latest  elegy,  "  The  Last  Tube  to  Morden." 
The  delivery  of  it  had  been  admirably 
stage-managed.     *'  On  no  account,"  she  had 


maintained,  "  must  the  material  personality 
of  the  poet  be  permitted  to  interfere  with 
the  etiolated  impression  of  the  poem."  So 
she  had  retired  into  a  far  corner  of  the 
room  behind  a  black  and  gold  screen  and 
delivered  her  poem  in  a  high,  fluting  voice 
through  a  low-toned  megaphone.  The  man- 
ner was  as  cacophonous  as  the  matter,  and 
as  Janet  emerged  at  the  conclusion  in  a 
sleeveless  and  scarlet  jumper,  the  cheers 
could  have  been  heard  in  Pont  Street. 

''  Isn't  she  clever  ?  "  murmured  Mrs. 
Kearton  on  much  the  same  note  of  uncritical 
approval  that  she  had  applauded  under  the 
bright  sunlight  of  day  the  unsaddled  horse 
feats  of  her  husband's  ranch  hands.  ''  That 
was  absolutely  bully,  my  dear,  and  after 
that,  why,  I  guess  you'll  want  something  a 
bit  more  livening  than  lemonade." 

With  the  faint  flush  of  merited  success 
upon  her  cheeks,  Janet  Okley  let  herself  be 
led  towards  the  buffet,  through  the  thronged 
masses  of  her  audience. 

It  was  an  odd  audience  ;  the  oddest  con- 
glomeration of  people  that  Woolgar  Shepp- 
hard could  recall  ever  to  have  seen  assembled. 
There  had  been  times  during  the  war  when, 
sitting  back  in  the  officer's  mess,  he  had 
speculated  on  the  extraordinary  efJect  that 
would  be  produced  if  by  a  magic  wand  all 
these  men  who  had  been  drawn  from  such 
different  circumstances  to  the  seeming  uni- 
formity of  khaki  -could  be  restored  in  a 
second  to  the  conditions  of  civilian  life  from 
which  they  had  come.  "  But  even  that," 
^he  said,  "could  not  have  been  odder  than 
this."  Never  had  he  seen  such  strangely 
attired  shapes.  There  were  men  who  looked 
like  women  and  women  who  looked  like 
men,  and  several  who  looked  like  neither. 
There  were  women  with  stocks  and  women 
with  eyeglasses.  There  were  men  in  plus-fours, 
men  with  velvet-collared  dinner-jackets, 
men  with  black  edging  to  their  white  ties. 
And  they  were  all  shouting  at  the  tops  of 
their  voices  as  only  Bohemians  can.  For 
as  far  as  Bohemia  is  anything,  this  was 
Bohemia.  There  were  all  the  necessary 
ingredients.  There  were  those  who  pretended 
to  have  talent,  there  were  those  who  had 
had  talent  and  had  lost  it,  there  were  those 
who  had  talent  and  were  losing  it ;  there 
were  those  who  had  talent  and  were  emerg- 
ing ;  and  about  them  was  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  changing  admirers  and  enviers.  As  a 
constant  atmosphere  it  would  have  -  been 
nerve-shattering,  but  a  solitary  excursion 
into  it  was,  as  Woolgar  Shepphard  was 
discovering,    a    vivid    enough    experience. 
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And  it  was  with  a  genuine  thrill  that  he 
observed  Janet  Okley  advancing  in  his 
direction. 

"  Hullo,  you !  "  she  cried,  brand- 
ishing a  champagne  glass.  ' '  You're 
new,  aren't  you,  to  this  menag- 
erie ?  " 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Grubbson  brought 
me." 

''  Oh,  Grubbie,  well, 
and  what  do  you  make 
of  us  ?  "  And  sitting  •  = 
beside  him  she  leant 
forward  in  the  confid- 
ingly  familiar  manner 


the  confession  sound  offhand,  as  though  it 
was  only  by  her  poetry  that  he  was  startled. 


"  And  silting  beside  him  she  leant  forward  in  the  confidingly  familiar  manner  of  a  fellow- 
conspirator.    *  I  expect  that  my  poem  startled  you  a  bit.'  " 

of    a  fellow-conspirator.      "I  expect  that      For   he   was   in   point   of   fact   alarmingly 

my  poem  startled  you  a  bit."  conscious  of  the  proximity  of  this  extremely 

"  A  bit,"  he  admitted,  and  tried  to  make     surprising  woman  ;   her  eyes,  with  the  deep 
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pencilled  eyebrows,  seemed  blacker  and 
wider  than  any  eyes  that  he  had  ever  seen  ; 
in  contrast  with  them  the  whiteness  of  her 
arms  w^as  of  a  perplexing  richness.  And  it 
was  difficult  to  prevent  oneself  from  watch- 
ing the  ceaseless  flutter  about  the  bulb  of 
the  champagne  glass  of  those  pink-tipped 
fingers.  Altogether  the  sort  of  woman  one 
did  not  come  across  too  often. 

''  Yes,  I  expect  it  startled  you  a  bit," 
she  concluded  ;  *'  does  most  people  the  first 
time.  One  has  to  do  something,  though,  at 
parties,  or  one  wouldn't  be  asked  to  them, 
— if  one  can't  entertain  back,  that's  to  say. 
And  I  like  going  to  parties.  About  the  one 
thing  I  do  like.  You  can  ask  me  to  your 
parties  if  you  have  any.  Do  you,  by  the 
way  1  " 

"  Now  and  again." 

''That's  settled,  then.  Splendid. 
Blanche,"  she  cried,  and  waved  an  ecstatic 
arm  towards  her  hostess,  "  this  nice  young 
man's  going  to  give  a  party  and  ask  me 
to  it." 

Benignly  Mrs.  Kearton  beamed  on  them. 

"  Bully  !  "  she  said,  "  there'ld  be  a  kick 
to  that." 

'*  And  what  did  I  tell  you  ?  "  said  Grubb- 
son  as  he  and  Shepphard  walked  northwards 
from  Sloane  Street  towards  Piccadilly. 

"  She's  a  darling  !  "  murmured  Shepphard 
vaguely. 

"  A  darling — who  ?  " 

If  it  had  been  less  dark  Grubbson  might 
have  noticed,  but  would  scarcely  have  under- 
stood, the  flush  that  coloured  Shepphard's 
cheeks  as  he  replied  hastily  :  *'  Why,  Mrs. 
Kearton,  of  course.     Who  else  ?  " 

"  The  others,  though." 

"  What  of  them  ?  " 

'*  Well,  didn't  I  tell  you  they  were  pretty 
vile  ?  " 

"  They  seemed  all  right." 

"  My  dear  fellow  ..." 

'*  They  were  all  pretty  genial,  anyhow." 

"  I  dare  say,  but  they  are  not  the  sort  of 
people  that  you'ld  care  .  .  ." — just  in  time 
Grubbson  caught  himself  up.  He  had  been 
about  to  say,  "  care  to  be  seen  about  with," 
but  that,  he  was  perspicacious  enough  to 
realise,  was  his  standard,  not  Shepphard's. 
Shepphard  had  only  one  standard,  whether 
people  were  or  were  not  amusing.  A 
standard  he  could  afford,  Grubbson  envi- 
ously conceded.  When  you  were  a  peer's 
son  it  didn't  matter  whom  you  were  seen 
about  with. 

"  The  sort  of  people,"   was   Grubbson's 


emendation,  "  that  you'ld  care  to  see  a  lot 
of." 

*'  Oh,  well,  as  for  that,  perhaps  not," 
Shepphard  admitted  grudgingly.  For  in 
point  of  fact  the  bulk  of  the  party  had 
scarcely  existed  as  individuals  for  him.  It 
had  been  the  background  against  which  he 
had  let  himself  be  enchanted  by  the  open 
friendliness  of  Mrs.  Kearton  and  the  start- 
ling vivacity  of  Janet  Okley.  "  Perhaps 
not,"  he  repeated. 

"  Didn't  I  hear  you  say  something  about 
having  a  party  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  came  the  reply  vaguely.  "  You 
must  come  to  it." 

"  Because,"  Grubbson  persisted,  "  that's 
so  exactly  what  I  think  should  be  done. 
If  we  can  only  get  Mrs.  Kearton  introduced 
into  a  really  pleasant  crowd,  she'll  soon 
forget  about  all  those  others." 

"  Yes,  but  .  .  .  well,  I  mean,  I'd  hardly 
looked  at  it  in  quite  that  way." 

''  It's  a  good  way,  though." 

'*  Oh  .  .  .  yes." 

*'  It  would  be  a  shame  if  such  a  really 
first-rate  person  were  to  be  flung  away  on 
such  a  thoroughly  fourth-rate  crowd." 

"  Um  .  .  .  yes." 

"  So  if  you  were  to  arrange  a  party  for  her 
of  really  jolly  people,  who  would  be  bound 
to  like  her  and  start  asking  her  out  ..." 

"  Um  .  .  .  yes." 

There  was  little  enough  enthusiasm  in 
Shepphard's  mumbled  answers,  so  little 
indeed  that  Grubbson  perceived  that  unless 
the  matter  were  clinched  definitely  now 
when  Shepphard  was  as  liable  to  influence 
as  he  would  ever  be,  the  opportunity  woulc* 
pass  for  ever,  and  with  it  would  pass  the 
best  chance  he  had  ever  had  of  establishing 
himself  firmly  in  that  world  in  which  he  had 
felt  himself  to  be  regrettably  on  the  fringe. 
To  establish  Mrs.  Kearton  and  himself  as 
her  impresario,  along  with  her  ...  He 
was  not  the  man  to  let  such  an  opportunity 
pass  by. 

*'  It's  as  good  an  idea,"  he  maintained, 
"  as  I've  ever  had.  Why  don't  we  go  into 
the  club  now,  and  fix  it  up  ?  " 

He  spoke  in  that  determined  tone  which 
one  has  to  be  extremely  resolute  to  resist, 
and  Woolgar  Shepphard  was  in  no  mood 
for  resolution.  He  was  in  a  languorously 
blissful  state  of  mind.  He  had  had  a  happy 
evening.  He  had  met  one  extremely  plea- 
sant and  one  extremely  exciting  person.  And 
he  wanted  to  think  about  them. 

So  he  allowed  himself  to  be  led  into  the 
smoking-room  of  the  Granville  Club,  allowed 
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himself  to  have  a  whisky  and  soda  ordered 
him,  allowed  Grubbson  to  take  a  sheet  of 
notepaper  and  a  pencil,  and  with  a  prelimin- 
ary "  I  think  it  should  be  a  largish  party," 
prepare  the  composition  of  his  guests. 

*'  John  Wakeril  .  .  .  Lady  Mayne  .  .  . 
Eric  Colborn  .  .  ."  One  by  one  Grubbson 
enunciated  the  names,  and  after  each  name 
Shepphard  nodded  his  head  sleepily.  He 
was  paying  scarcely  any  attention.  He 
was  remembering  happily  Mrs.  Kearton's 
wide-eyed  smile,  and  less  happily  but  more 
vividly  the  long  pink-tipped  fingers  that 
had  fluttered  round  the  bowl  of  a  cham- 
pagne glass.  He  was  in  a  mood  when  man 
is  an  easy  prey.  Grubbson  at  that  moment 
had  the  ball  lying  at  his  foot. 

But,  and  this  is  a  platitude  that  cannot 
too  often  be  repeated,  there  is  no  heavier 
vintage  than  success.  It  is  not  only  alcohol 
that  intoxicates,  that  blunts  our  senses, 
deadens  our  perceptions,  that  projects  us 
over  the  brink  of  wisdom  into  incredible 
indiscretions.  Or,  rather,  there  are  other 
things  that  have  on  us  the  same  effect 
as  alcohol.  And  as  Grubbson  proceeded 
through  that  list  of  guests,  the  sound  of 
each  distinguished  name  that  never  before 
had  he  been  able  to  handle  so  familiarly, 
mounted  as  the  fumes  of  wine  will,  drop  by 
drop,  into  his  brain ;  so  that  his  cheeks 
beg^n  to  flush,  his  eyes  to  sparkle,  and  his 
hands  to  quiver,  so  that  the  reasoning  voice 
of  caution  was  set  at  peace,  so  that  he  forgot 
it  was  Shepphard 's  party,  and  they  were 
Shepphard's  guests. 

"  What  about  Lady  Jane  Naylor  ?  Is  she 
the  sort  of  person  that  we  want  ?  " 

It  was  an  understandable  mistake  ;  that 
dropping  of  the  "  you "  for  "we."  And 
the  tone  of  aggressive  patrician  superiority 
in  which  he  spoke  is  also  understandable 
when  you  remember  how  often  in  his  dreams 
he  had  pictured  himself  to  be  in  the  position 
of  giving  parties  of  which  he  would  be  able 
to  say,  "  Lady  Jane  Naylor,  is  she  the  sort 
of  person  that  we  want  ?  "  It  was  an 
understandable  mistake,  but  it  was  none 
the  less  unfortunate.  For  Lady  Jane  hap- 
pened to  be  one  of  Shepphard's  most  per- 
sonal friends,  and  the  sound  of  her  name 
used  in  that  tone,  and  in  that  context, 
stirred  Shepphard  out  of  his  romantic 
lethargy.  Who  was  this  fellow  to  be  talking 
of  "  we  "  and  of  Lady  J^ne  as  though  he 
knew  her,  or  rather  as  though  he  more  than 
knew  her,  knew  things  about  her  ? 

*'  Lady  Jane?  "he  cried.  "Why,  of  course, 
yes.     She  comes  to  all  my  parties.    Let's 


see  now  who  you've  got  down  upon  that 
list  ..."  And  snatching  up  the  paper,  he 
ran  his  eye  quickly  down  the  row  of  names. 

"  Yes  .  .  .  yes  .  .  .  yes  .  .  ."  he  mut- 
tered to  himself.  "That'll  do,  that's  all 
right  .  .  .  yes  .  .  .  yes.  .  .  .  But  look 
here,"  he  suddenly  added  at  the  end,  "  you 
haven't  got  down  that  woman  who  recited 
her  poem." 

"  What,  Janet  Okley  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  But  you  don't  really  mean  to  say  ..." 

"  Of  course  I  do  :  she's  terrible  fun.  I 
don't  know  if  she'll  come,  mark  you.  She 
might  find  it  rather  tame.  But  she  must 
be  asked." 

' '  Tame ! ' '  Incredulously  Grubbson  echoed 
the  adjective.  That  Janet  Okley  should 
have  the  impertinence  to  find  a  party  of 
Woolgar  Shepphard's  "  tame  "  !  And  once 
again  the  excitement  of  the  moment  sup- 
pressed that  caution  without  which  the  most 
assiduous  of  climbers  must  lose  their  foot- 
hold. 

"  Janet  Okley,  my  dear  fellow,  if  you 
only  knew  .  .  .  !  " 

It  was  more  than  Shepphard  was  pre- 
pared to  stand.  To  have  his  new  friends 
maligned,  and  insinuations  made  against 
his  old  ...  no,  really,  it  would  not  do.  .  .  . 

"  My  good  Grubbson,"  he  said  chillily, 
"  is  this  my  party  or  is  it  yours  ?  " 

It  was,  that  party  of  Woolgar  Shepphard's, 
extraordinarily  like  most  other  parties.  The 
guests  were  invited  for  ten  o'clock,  but 
nobody  turned  up  before  eleven,  except  a 
couple  that  had  been  included  by  mistake, 
and  arrived  at  half -past  nine.  There  w^as 
champagne,  and  there  were  cocktails  and 
olives  and  foie-gras  sandwiches.  For  the 
first  thirty  minutes  everyone  talked  of  the 
theatre  they  had  just  come  from,  and  during 
the  last  thirty  minutes  of  the  night  club 
they  were  on  their  way  to.  And  as  there 
should  at  all  good  parties  be  a  stunt  of  some 
sort,  the  middle  hour  was  occupied  by 
Janet  Okley,  her  recitation  and  the  conse- 
quent buzz  of  comment  and  conjecture.  It 
was,  in  fact,  a  very  ordinary  party,  of  which 
two  things  only  need  be  set  on  record  :  the 
first,  that  Blanche  Kearton  was  an  immense 
success.  She  was  not  only  extremely  plea- 
sant, but  she  was  also  something  extremely 
new.  In  a  world  where  it  had  become  the 
fashion  to  assume  indifference,  she  was  dis- 
playing a  wholehearted  joie  de  vivre.  There 
was  an  irresistibly  contagious  quality  about 
her   enthusiasm.     People   immediately    be- 
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came  happier  after  talking  with  her.  And 
long  before  the  evening  was  over,  more  than 
a  dozen  calling  cards  with  telephone  numbers 
scrawled  across  them  had  been  exchanged, 
and  an  infinite  number  of  promises  to 
*'  arrange  things  "  made.  Blanche  Kearton, 
the  least  clamberous  person  in  the  world,  was, 
in  fact,  on  a  fair  way  to  self -establishment. 
That  was  the  first  thing  to  be  set  on  record. 
The  second  was  a  little  incident  that 
occurred  half-way  through  the  evening  as 
the  buzz  of  excitement  that  had  followed 
Janet  Okley's  recitation  was  beginning  to 


subside.  In  a  corner  of  the  room  Shepphard 
and  Lady  Jane  Naylor  were  discussing  the, 
performance. 

*'  Now  that  I  do  call,"  Lady  Jane  waai 
strenuously  maintaining,  *'a  really  '  too 
marvellous  thing  in  Neo-Georgian." 

She  was  maintaining  it  without  any  likeli- 
hood of  contradiction  from  her  host,  when 
Grubbson  came  up  and  touched  Shepphard 
on  the  shoulder. 

**  May  I  have  half  a  word  ?  ^*  he  asked. 

Not  too  willingly  Shepphard  excused  him-- 
self  and  turned  aside. 
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Well  ?      lie  asked.  remember  what  I  told  you,  didn't  I  ?     We 

At  any  other  moment  Grubbson,  who  was      only   had   to   introduce   her   to   the   right 
anything  but  a  fool,  would  have  had  the 
perspicacity    to    realise    that    the    tone    in 
which  that  ''  Well  ?  "  was  uttered,  revealed 


Tell  me.    Lady  Jane   was   murmuring 
languidly,  *  who  is  that  person  ?  *  " 

a  state  of  mind  that  it  was  wise  to  handle 
warily ;  but  the  success  of  his  plan 
was  more  than  his  caution  was  able  to 
resist. 

*'  I  say,  isn't  it  going  splendidly  ?  "  he 
whispered  excitedly. 

"  I  am  glad,"  Shepphard  replied  stiffly, 
"  that  you  are  enjoying  yourself." 

"  I  knew  it  was  a  splendid  plan.     You 


people."  And  in  his  eye  was  a  conspirational 
gleam  that  Shepphard  found  infinitely  dis- 
tasteful. 

"  You  said,"  was  his  comment,  "  that  you 
had  something  to  say  to  me." 

**  Of  course,  I  was  forgetting.  It  was 
about  Lady  Martin.'^ 

"  Indeed  ?  " 

"  You  see,  I  thought  she  was  one  of  the 
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people  to  wliom  one  ought  to  make  a  point 
of  introducing  Mrs.  Kearton." 

"  Indeed  ?  " 

"  And  the  trouble  is  that  I  don't  happen 
to  know  her  very  well  myself." 

"  I  didn't  know  that  you  knew  my  aunt 
at  all." 

"  Your  aunt  ?  Is  she  ...  of  course,  how 
silly  of  me.  I  ought  to  have  remembered 
that.  And  know  her,  well,  perhaps  I  hardly 
do  know  her  really,  though  I've  been  in 
the  same  room  a  dozen  times.  So  I  thought 
that  perhaps  you  .  .  .  ?  " 

*'  I  see." 

**  You  don't  mind  my  suggesting  it,  I 
hope." 

"  I  am  grateful  to  anyone  who  helps  me 
to  make  one  of  my  parties  a  success." 

But  against  even  the  chilliness  of  that 
retort  the  warmth  of  Grubbson's  excitement 
was  sufficient  covering. 

*'  It's  so  frightfully  important,  you  see," 
he  blundered  on,  **  that  Mrs.  Kearton  should 
get  to  know  the  really  decent  people.  That 
was  the  whole  point  of  the  party,  after 
all." 

"  Was  it !  " 

''  Well,  I  mean  .  .  ." 

But  already  Woolgar  Shepphard  had 
burned  away.  "  Tell  me,"  Lady  Jane  was 
murmuring  languidly,  "  who  is  that  per- 
son ?  " 

''  A  Mr.  Grubbson." 

''  And  who  is  he  ?  " 

**  Nobody  in  particular." 

"  And  what  does  he  do  ?  '' 

"  Nothing  in  particular." 

**  And  is  he  amusing  ?  " 

''  Not  particularly." 

''  I  see." 

And  with  a  dispassionately  critical  eye 
Lady  Jane  watched  the  bustling  little  figure, 
effecting  introductions  as  it  went,  worm  its 
way  officiously  towards  the  door.  "  One 
would  think  from  the  way  he's  behaving," 
she  went  on,  **  that  this  party  was  in  a 
measure  his." 

"  Well,  in  a  way,  you  see  .  .  ."  But  the 
sentence  was  not  destined  for  conclusion. 
For  almost  before  he  had  begun  it,  Woolgar 
Shepphard  had  realised  the  unwisdom  of 
an  explanation.  If  he  were  to  tell  Lady 
Jane  of  his  compliance  with  Grubbson's  plot, 
sooner  or  later  it  would  reach  Blanche 
Kearton,  which  would  almost  inevitably 
lead  to  the  loss  of  a  friendship  he  had  begun 
to  value.  It  was  not  the  sort  of  thing  that 
any  woman  would  willingly  forgive.  It 
would  be  as  well  to  forget  all  about  the 


incident  as  soon  as  possible.  The  less  said 
about  Grubbson,  the  less  seen  of  Grubbson, 
would  be  from  every  point  of  view  the 
better. 

"  Um,  Grubbson,"  he  admitted  grudg- 
ingly, *'  he's  not  a  bad  chap  at  heart ; 
inclined  to  be  tiresome,  though.  I  am  not 
sure,  really,  that  one  should  encourage  him 
too  much." 

For  the  twelfth  time  in  the  course  of  the 
morning  the  bell  at  Mrs.  Kearton's  side 
began  to  ring.  During  the  last  six  months, 
ever  since  that  pleasant  party  at  Woolgar 
Shepphard's,  it  had  seemed  to  do  little  else, 
"  Really,  but  I  shall  have  to  go  back  to 
Colorado  for  a  holiday,"  she  thought  as  she 
stretched  her  hand  to  the  receiver. 

But  it  was  nevertheless  with  a  happy, 
welcoming  voice  that  she  replied  to  its 
inquiry. 

"  Yes,  this  is  Mrs.  Kearton.  Who  is  that  ? 
Mr.  Grubbson  ?  Oh,  how  are  you,  Mr. 
Grubbson  ?     It  seems  ages  since  we  met." 

"  I  know,"  the  voice  replied.  **  It's  ter- 
rible, isn't  it  ?  We're  both  of  us  so  busy, 
I  suppose.  But  we  mustn't  start  losing 
touch  with  one  another." 

"  Why,  of  course  not." 

"  And  I  was  wondering  if  I  mightn't  come 
round  one  night  this  week  ?  " 

"  That  would  be  bully.  Let  me  see 
now  .  .  ." 

"  What  about  Wednesday  ?  '* 

"  Wednesday  ?  No,  Wednesday  I  shall  be 
going  .  .  .  Look  here,  just  hang  on  while  I 
scatter  an  eye  over  my  engagements." 

It  was  a  most  formidable  list.  Right 
down  the  page  and  for  four  or  five  pages  that 
were  weeks  ahead  was  a  succession  of 
scrawled  notes.  Embassy,  John  1.15.  .  .  . 
Tea  Mabel.  .  .  .  Cocktails  5.30  Jack.  .  .  . 
Dine  Claridge's.  .  .  .  Supper  Mildred. 
Every  second  of  the  day,  and  for  days 
ahead,  her  time  was  catalogued  and  pigeon- 
holed. She  did  not  know  how  it  had  hap- 
pened, but  at  every  party  she  had  gone  to 
she  seemed  to  have  met  someone,  some 
jolly  person,  that  you  wanted  to  see  more  of, 
whom  you  rang  up  next  day,  and  started 
making  plans  with,  and  that  meant  more 
black  entries  in  one's  diary.  Extraordinary 
how  one's  friends  mounted  up.  Really,  she 
didn't  see  how  she  was  to  fit  in  Mr.  Grubbson. 
'  *'  I'm  awfully  sorry,"  she  began  to  apolo- 
gise, "  but  I'm  absolutely  full  up  this  week 
and  next,  and  then  the  week  after  I'm  going 
down  into  the  country." 

"  And  I  suppose,"  said  the  voice  wistfully, 
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"that  it's  no  good  trying  to  fix  you  up  for 
anything  after  that  ?  " 

"  Well,  it  is  rather  a  long  way  ahead,  isn't 
it?" 

"  I  see." 

And  there  followed  one  of  those  difficult 
pauses  that  make  telephone  conversations, 
so  fruitful  a  source  of  quarrels. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  Mrs.  Kearton 
tardily. 

"  It  can't  be  helped." 

"  One  gets  so  full  up." 

"  I  know." 

He  spoke  on  rather  a  bitter  note,  and  it 
was  in  not  too  happy  a  frame  of  mind  that 
Blanche  Kearton  after  he  had  rung  off  sat 
staring  at  her  diary.  It  was  not  that  she 
was  particularly  fond  of  Mr.  Grubbson. 
They  had  never  been  in  any  sense  of  the 
word  intimate,  but  she  hated  to  feel  disloyal 
to  old  friends.  She  would  hate  anyone  to 
think  that  she  had  dropped  him.  At  the 
same  time  she  didn't  really  see  how  she 
could  fit  him  in.  During  the  next  ten  days 
she  was  giving  only  three  dinner-parties  at 
her  own  house,  and  in  each  case  the  parties 
were  complete.  Her  table  wouldn't  hold 
more  than  twelve.  And  one  couldn't  ask 
a  man  like  Mr.  Grubbson  to  "  drop  in 
afterwards."  And  then  after  that  there  was 
that  party  of  hers  at  her  houseboat  on  the 
river. 

That  party  of  hers  on  the  river. 

Pensively  she  bit  at  the  end  of  her  long 
steel  pencil-case.  The  arrangements  for  that 
were  still  to  be  completed.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments now  Woolgar  Shepphard  and  Lady 
Jane  Nay  lor  were  coming  round  to.  help  her 
with  the  final  list,  and  now  she  came  to  think 
of  it,  Mr.  Grubbson  was  a  friend  of  Woolgar. 
It  was  Mr.  Grubbson,  in  fact,  who  had 
brought  Woolgar  to  her  house  for  the  first 
time.  Perhaps  it  might  be  possible  to 
squeeze  him  in.  She  had  meant  to  ask 
Janet  Okley,  but  perhaps  after  all  it  wasn't 
absolutely  essential.  She  knew  that  Janet 
was  also  a  friend  of  Woolgar.  There 
had  been  times  even  when  she  had 
wondered  .  .  .  still,  there  were  other  occa- 
sions, other  places.  .  .  .  And  one  must  not 
drop  old  friends.  Resolutely  at  the  foot  of 
her  list  she  pencilled  in  the  name  of  Grubbson. 

A  moment  or  two  later  her  friends  were 
with  her. 

"  My  dear,  it's  been  such  a  rush,"  Lady 
Jane  was  murmuring  breathlessly.  '*  How- 
ever I  managed  to  get  here  at  all  I  can't 
imagine.  The  days  seem  to  get  shorter 
every  week.     I  think  one '11  have  to  give  up 


sleeping,  or  sleep  only  every  other  day. 
And  now  about  this  delightful  party.  I'm 
sure  we're  going  to  have  the  most  marvel- 
lous time.  Who  have  you  asked,  my 
dear  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  thought  ..."  And  one  by  one 
Mrs.  Kearton  read  through  a  list  of  names, 
every  one  of  which  would  have  made  Mr. 
Grubbson  spend  nights  of  sleepless  antici- 
pation, but  which  existed  for  Mrs.  Kearton 
as  the  labels  simply  of  very  charming 
people. 

"  That'll  be  heavenly,"  murmured  Lady 
Jane.  "  All  the  people  I  seem  to  like  best 
in  all  the  world.  I  almost  feel  as  though 
it  were  my  own  party." 

*'  It's  been  arranged  for  you,  honey." 

'*  Darling,  that  is  too  sweet  of  you.  And 
is  that  the  lot  ?  " 

Blanche  Kearton  hesitated.  Now  that  it 
had  come  to  the  point,  she  felt  a  little  shy 
of  mentioning  Mr.  Grubbson. 

**  There's  just  room  for  one  more,"  she 
said.  ''  Now,  is  there  anyone  particular  you 
had  in  mind  1  " 

"  My  dear,  is  there  anyone  particular  yon 
had  in  mind  ?  " 

But  still  Mrs.  Kearton  hesitated.  ''  I  was 
just  wondering,"  she  murmured,  "about  Mr, 
Grubbson." 

There  was  a  pause.  One  of  those  not 
exactly  awkward  pauses  when  they  occur 
between  friends,  during  which  each  person 
is  rather  hoping  that  some  other  will  be  the 
first  to  speak. 

'*  I  feel,"  Mrs.  Kearton  explained  a  little 
lamely,  "  that  I've  been  rather  neglecting 
him." 

"  Yes,  of  xourse." 

And  now  Woolgar  Shepphard  hesitated. 
He  had  himself  been  feeling  more  than  a 
little  guilty  about  Grubbson.  But  at  the 
same  time  it  was  only  by  feeling  guilty 
towards  Grubbson  that  he  could  avoid  feel- 
ing guilty  towards  Blanche  Kearton.  And 
there  are  times  when  one  has  to  accept  the 
lesser  of  two  evils.  It  would  be  simply 
appalling  to  have  Grubbson  down  there  for 
a  whole  week,  coming  up  every  second 
minute  in  his  conspirational  manner  to 
mutter  something  about  "  the  success  of 
our  plot  .  .  ."    No,  it  would  not  do. 

''Of  course  I  don't  want  to  interfere," 
he  said,  "  but  are  you  very  keen  on  him  ?  " 

"  Not  frightfully." 

"  Because,  you  see,"  drawled  Lady  Jane, 
"  though  I'm  certain  in  his  own  set  he's  a 
perfectly  charming  person,  among  us,  I  don't 
know  quite  why  it  is,  it's  our  own  fault 
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probably,  but  he  seems  too  self-conscious 
to  be  quite  happy,  and  that  makes  it  a 
little  difficult  for  the  rest  of  us." 

"  And  it's  not,  you  see,"  said  Shepphard, 
**  as  though  there  weren't  plenty  of  other 
people." 

"  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  been 
thinking  about  asking  Janet  Okley." 

"  Ah,  Janet  Okley,  now  .  .  ." 

"  I  was  afraid  you,  or  rather  some  of  you, 
might  think  that  she  was  perhaps  a  little 

The  denials  came  instantly,  eagerly,  and 
simultaneously. 

"Oh  no,"  they  cried,  "  Janet's  all  right. 
She's  herself.  She's  a  sport.  She's  real, 
she  meets  a  chap  on  his  own  ground." 

But  it  was  reluctantly  all  the  same  that 
Blanche  Kearton  hesitated  with  poised 
pencil  above  her  list. 

'*  I  do  hate  the  idea  of  seeming  to  drop 
a  friend." 

"  But,  my  dear,  you've  got  so  many 
friends." 

"  I  knew,  and  I  seem  to  have  been  neglect- 
ing so  many  of  them  lately." 


She  was  still  hesitating  between  the  names 
and  Woolgar  Shepphard  could  see  that  the 
time  had  come  to  clinch  the  matter  defi- 
nitely. 

"  Why  shouldn't  you,"  he  said,  "  when 
you  come  back,  set  aside  one  evening  and 
give  a  really  big  party  and  ask  all  the  people 
you've  not  been  seeing  much  of  lately  ? 
You  could  have  some  star  musicians  there, 
and  a  singer  or  two,  and  make  a  really  fine 
show  of  it.  And  if  you  were  to  ask  Mr. 
Grubbson^  to  that,  don't  you  think  that  it 
would  set  everything  all  right  1  " 

"  I  suppose  it  would." 

She  spoke  reluctantly,  but  it  was  with 
relief,  nevertheless,  that  the  pencil  descended 
to  the  list.  It  wasn't  as  if  she  .had  really 
wanted  Mr.  Grubbson,  and  if  Woolgar  and 
Lady  Jane  were  so  certain  the  other  would 
be  sufficient.  ... 

"  You're  certain  he  won't  feel  ..." 

"  Dearest,"  Lady  Jane  assured  her,  '*  it's 
what  he'd  really  so  much  prefer  himself." 

"  Well,  in  that  case  ..."   - 

Resolutely  and  firmly  the  pencil  was 
drawn  through  GrubbsonIs»*^ame. 


WHEN  I  WAS  YOUNG. 

"ITSTHEN  I  was  twenty -one  I  said  : 

^  ^       **  If  only  I  were  ten  ! 
Now  I  am  getting  old  and  staid  ; 
How  lovely  life  was  then  !  *' 

When  I  was  twenty-nine  I  said  : 
**  Oh,  to  be  twenty- one  ! 
How  gay  I  was,  how  unafraid. 
And  life  had  just  begun.'* 

When  I  was  thirty-five  I  cried  : 
**  Oh,  to  be  twenty-nine  ! 
With  youth  and  wisdom  side  by  side 
Life  was  indeed  divine.** 


What  luck  that  at  the  present  date 
l*m  only  forty -three. 
Supposing  I  were  ninety- eight, 
How  long  this  rhymie  would  be  ! 

EVA  BARRY  PAIN. 


"  A  little  later  her  fever  subsided  and  she  sank  into  a  kind  of  heavy  stupor/' 
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TOMMY  RAIKES  was  not  an  attrac- 
tive little  boy.  In  fact  one  might, 
passing  from  the  negative  to  the 
positive,  describe  him  as  a  very  re- 
pulsive little  boy.  He  was  undersized 
for  his  twelve  years,  with  a  shock  head  of 
hair  which  was,  as  a  rule,  untroubled  by 
brush  or  comb  ;  and  his  features  were,  to 
put  it  kindly,  nondescript.  His  black  eyes 
were  bright  enough,  but  too  closely  set  for 
beauty  ;  and  his  skin,  though  brown  as  a 
berry,  was  innocent  of  a  near  acquaintance 
with  soap  and  water. 

He  lived  in  a  small  and  tumble-down  cot- 
tage on  the  edge  of  a  common,  in  company 
with  his  aged  grandmother,  a  wrinkled  and 
rheumatic  old  crone,  who  picked  up  a  pre- 
carious living  for  herself  and  the  boy  in 
various  odd  ways :  plucking  poultry  for  the 
neighbouring  housewives,  curing  feathers 
for  down  quilts,  selling  the  eggs  laid  by  her 
skinny  hens,  and  indulging  in  other  and  less 
reputable  performances  which  involved  the 


crossing  of  her  dirty  old  palm  with  silver,  and 
the  production  of  a  pack  of  greasy  cards. 

Her  grandson  went,  under  protest,  to  the 
village  school,  whence  he  played  truant  as 
often  as  he  dared.  He  was  not  popular  with 
the  other  children,  whose  parents  asserted,, 
with  some  truth,  that  his  rags  and  dirt  were 
a  disgrace  to  the  school ;  but  since  every 
child  has  a  right  to  education  it  was  impos- 
sible to  dismiss  him  from  the  ranks,  and  he 
continued  to  attend — always  under  protest — ^ 
though  he  scowled  fiercely  at  most  attempts 
to  instil  learning  into  his  shock  head  and 
only  showed  glimmers  of  intelligence  when 
natural  history  was  to  the  fore. 

In  truth,  he  knew  a  good  deal  more  country 
lore  than  any  teacher.  He  knew  where  to 
find  a  plover's  nest — and  wasn't  above  rob- 
bing it,  either.  He  could  imitate  and  classify 
the  call  of  every  bird  ;  knew,  apparently,  the 
leaf  of  every  tree  ;  and  could  have  passed 
an  examination  in  the  habits  of  the  wild 
creatures  of  the  woods  with  flying  colours. 
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Not  that  the  knowledge  made  him  any- 
gentler  or  nicer  to  live  with.  Like  many 
boys  he  was  naturally  a  callous,  cold-blooded, 
selfish  little  ruffian  ;  and  since  none  of  the 
boys'  organisations,  Scouts,  Boys'  Brigades, 
or  Clubs,  appealed  to  him,  his  innate  sharp- 
wittedness  and  keen  observation  had  no 
chance  of  being  diverted  into  useful  or  pro- 
fitable channels. 

Yet  Tommy  had  one  sensitive  spot  in  his 
hard  little  heart.  He  loved  his  grand- 
mother— not  because  she  treated  him  well, 
for  to  tell  the  truth  she  was  always  very 
ready  with  her  stick,  and  Tommy  got  a 
beating — which  he  generally  thoroughly 
deserved— most  days  in  the  week.  Yet  for 
some  reason  he  clung,  in  his  heart,  to  his 
granny.  Perhaps  the  wild  gipsy  blood 
which  was  in  them  both  had  something  to  do 
with  it.  There  were  days  when  Gran  was 
in  a  good  humour,  and  on  those  red-letter 
occasions  she  would  tell  him  wonderful 
stories,  sing  him  queer  old  songs,  and  talk 
to  him  in  the  strange  Romany  tongue  which 
had  once,  in  her  far-off,  handsome  youth, 
been  familiar  to  her.  At  such  times  her  great 
black  eyes  would  flash,  losing  their  dullness, 
her  speech  would  come  fast  and  liquid,  and 
the  miserable,  draughty  hut  would  be  trans- 
figured by  the  enchantment  of  the  past.  .  .  . 

Then,  too.  Gran's  powers  of  witchcraft 
appealed  to  Tommy.  She  could  lay  spells  on 
people,  make  strange  magic  with  wax  figures 
and  dragon's  blood.  She  could  recite  ancient 
runes  which  were  full  of  a  wild  and  terrible 
iascination  to  the  boy ;  and  there  was  no 
doubt  she  knew  more  about  the  powers  of 
light  and  darkness  than  did  the  Reverend 
Harold  Jobling,  the  Vicar  of  the  village 
church. 

Yes.  Taking  her  all  in  all,  she  w^as  a 
grandmother  to  be  proud  of ;  and  even 
though  she  had  a  heavy  hand  and  he  never 
knew  what  it  was  to  be  properly  and  satis- 
factorily full  inside.  Tommy  would  not  have 
exchanged  his  own  vagabond  existence  in  the 
hut  on  the  common  for  that  of  any  of  the 
well-fed  and  complacent  children  who  lived 
in  the  trim  little  houses  bordering  the  village 
street. 

Then,  on  one  terrible  never-to-be-for- 
gotten day,  Gran  fell  ill.  It  was  not  merely 
XI  twinge  of  rheumatism  such  as  too  often 
attacked  her  old  bones,  but  a  real,  hona-fide 
illness ;  and  Tommy  was  scared  out  of  his 
childish  wits.  He  hung  over  her  ragged 
pallet  with  staring  eyes,  terrified  by  the 
scarlet  cheeks,  the  parched  cracked  lips 
through  which  strange  and  babbling  sounds 


came  at  intervals.  She  did  not  know  her 
grandson,  pushed  him  away  when  he  bent 
over  her  ;  and  spoke  only  one  coherent  word 
— "  water  " — a  word  which  sent  him  flying 
to  the  pump  to  fill  the  chipped  old  mug  in 
which  she  took  her  tea  or  herb  beer. 

To  his  joy  she  drank  eagerly  ;  and  a  little 
later  her  fever  subsided  and  she  sank  into  a 
kind  of  heavy  stupor  which  to  the  boy's 
inexperience  seemed  like  sleep. 

All  thoughts  of  school — never  very  seri- 
ously entertained — fled  from  Tommy's  mind. 
Prompted  «by  his  stomach,  he  grabbed  a 
chunk  of  bread  and  a  lump  of  margarine 
from  a  plate  in  the  cupboard  and  sat  on  a 
stool  to  devour  it,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  old 
woman's  face,  his  child's  soul  encompassed 
by  a  growing  loneliness  and  fear. 

They  were  so  alone  in  the  world,  these 
two.  Visitors  never  came  to  the  hovel,  save 
the  shy  and  shrinking  creatures  who  crept 
up  at  nightfall  with  their  bits  of  silver  held 
in  their  clammy  hands.  The  parson  had 
given  up  the  reprobate  old  woman,  who  had 
cursed  him  to  his  face  for  his  efforts  to 
reform  her  ;  and  no  one  else  ever  visited  the 
hut.  There  was  literally  no  one  to  whom 
Tommy  could  turn  in  this  emergency  ;  and 
for  the  whole  of  the  day  he  crouched  beside 
the  sick  woman,  giving  her  water  when  she 
called  for  it,  and  replacing  the  ragged  old 
blanket  when  it  dropped  to  the  floor. 

The  next  day  brought  a  visitor,  in  the 
shape  of  the  School  Attendance  Officer. 
Tommy's  attendance  had  been  very  irregular 
of  late,  and  authority  was  roused  at  this 
flaunting  of  it,  to  the  extent  of  visiting  the 
cottage  in  person. 

Instantly  the  hut  was  full  of  clamour. 
The  inspector  was  horrified  at  the  condition 
of  things,  mentioned  bronchitis,  and  talked 
bleakly  of  the  Workhouse  Infirmary ;  but 
Gran,  who  was  now  fully  conscious,  turned 
on  the  suggestion  with  all  the  vigour  she 
could  command. 

If  she  was  to  die,  well,  she'd  die  as  she'd 
lived,  in  her  own  home.  No  workhouse  for 
JieTy  thank  you.  She  knew  what  went  on  in 
them  workhouse  infirmaries,  and  she'd  no 
intention  of  submitting  to  the  minions  of 
the  so-called  Guardians  of  the  Poor.  So  long 
as  she  paid  her  rent  no  one  could  turn  her 
out  of  her  home  ;  and  medicine — bah ! 
she'd  back  her  own  herbs  and  simples  against 
any  apothecary's  physic ;  while  her  boy 
could  give  her  all  the  nursing  she  needed, 
provided  he  wasn't  dragged  away  to  sit  in 
a  stuffy  school  and  learn  a  lot  o'  nonsense 
as  would  be  of  no  use  to  him.  ... 
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Finally  a  compromise  was  effected.  In 
return  for  the  concession  of  allowing  Tommy 
to  remain  at  home  for  a  day  or  two  she 
agreed  to  let  the  village  nurse  come  in  morn- 
ing and  night  to  minister  to  her  ;  and  with 
that  the  officer  departed  ;  and  Tommy,  who 
had  hovered  in  the  doorway  ready  to  fly  at 
a  moment's  notice,  came  back  to  his  grand- 
mother with  a  scared  face. 

"  Gran,  ye're  not  really  ill  ?  Ye're  not 
goin'  to  die  an'  leave  me,  are  ye  ?  " 

"  Nay,  lad."  Her  voice  was  weak,  her 
tussle  with  the  officer  had  exhausted  her. 
**  I'm  goin'  to  get  better — but  mark  ye, 
Tommy,  I  leave  it  to  ye  to  see  as  no  one 
turns  me  out  of  'ere.  This  is  my  'ome,  I've 
lived  here  nigh  on  sixty  years,  and  I'll  live 
here  till  I  go  out  feet  first." 

"Yes,  Gran— I— I'll  think  on.  But— 
the  rent  ?  "  The  boy  faltered  out  the  words, 
driven  on  by  his  vague  understanding  of  the 
inspector's  veiled  threats.  "If  we  can't 
pay  they'll  turn  us  out " 

The  old  woman's  face  clouded.  She  knew 
well  enough  the  struggle  would  be  a  hard 
one  ;  but  they'd  get  through  it  somehow. 
Anyway,  the  farmer's  wife  at  Low  Farm 
owed  her  a  florin  for  work  done,  and  she 
decided  to  send  the  boy  to  collect  it — an 
errand  undertaken  with  some  reluctance  by 
Tommy,  who  had  a  natural  shrinking  from 
decent  folk  ;  but  rewarded  beyond  belief  by 
a  gift  of  soup  and  milk  from  the  kind- 
hearted  farmeress,  who  felt  sorry  for  the 
boy,  having,  as  she  said  half-apologetically 
to  her  husband  later  on,  boys  of  her  own. 

The  doctor  called  once,  but  was  so 
taken  aback  by  the  storm  of  passion  which 
his  visit  evoked  in  the  patient  that  he 
deemed  it  best  to  leave  things  to  the  nurse, 
who  conscientiously  called  twice  a  day  and 
did  her  best  to  bring  a  little  order  out  of  a 
great  chaos. 

On  the  seventh  day,  however,  annoyed  by 
an  incautious  criticism  on  the  nurse's  part, 
the  patient  assaulted  her  visitor,  rising  from 
her  bed  in  a  spurt  of  fictitious  strength  and 
literally  throwing  the  speaker,  who  was  a 
small  and  frail  young  woman,  out  of  the 
hovel.  The  nurse,  terrified  and  angry,  fled 
back  to  the  village,  vowing  she  would  go  to 
the  hut  no  more  ;  and  for  two  days  the 
spectres  of  cold  and  want,  even  of  death, 
stalked  about  the  wretched  place. 

At  evening  on  the  second  day  the  old 
woman  roused  herself  sufficiently  to  cast  a 
glance  at  her  small  grandson,  who  sat 
huddled  on  a  stool  staring  into  vacancy,  his 
childish  face  sharpened  by  hunger. 


"  Come  here,  my  bairn."  He  obeyed  the 
whisper,  approaching  her  with  dragging 
feet.  "  You're  clemmed,  lad  1  Well,  there's 
a  bit  of  bread  left,  and  maybe  one  of  the 
fowls  has  laid  an  egg,  though  they're  likely 
hungry  too." 

"  I'll  go  see.  Gran — but  if  there's  an  egg, 
'tis  for  you."  Never  in  all  his  selfish  little 
life  had  Tommy  realised  what  sacrifice 
might  mean  until  this  hour.  But  the  hens 
had  failed  again ;  and  he  was  not  called 
upon  for  any  renunciation. 

"  Niver  mind.  Gran — I'll  git  a  bit  o'  bread 
— an'  if  ye  can  do  wi'oot  me  a  bit  I'll 
go  oot  for  a  laak  wi'  t'boys."  Even  his 
unsociable  soul  yearned  to  be  among  his 
kind  again.  "  Dinkie  Roberts  passed  to- 
day an'  asked  me  when  I  wur  goin'  back 
to  skule." 

"  Dinkie  Roberts  ?  "  Her  voice  was 
weak,  uninterested ;  but  the  boy  did  not 
note  its  apathy. 

"  Yes.  He's  a  fine  chap,  is  Dinkie — 'ead  o' 
the  class,  an'  the  only  one  as  ever  ses  a  civil 
wod  to  me.  Why,  'e  knocked  down  Ben 
Limmer  'cos  'e  called  me  a  gipsy  scallywag 
one  day."  The  boy's  voice  was  eager  ;  even 
his  miserable  little  soul  knew  something  of 
the  grace  of  hero-worship.  "  I — I'd  do 
anythin'  for  Dinkie  .  .  .  not  that  'e  wants 
any  thin'  doin',"  he  added  after  a  second. 
"  'E's  t'sort  o'  chap  as  can  do  every  thin' 
better  than  anyone  else,  is  Dinkie.  ..." 
"  Well,  run  away  and  get  a  breath  of  air." 
She  closed  her  eyes  wearily.  "  But  don't 
stop  too  long,  Tommy — it  gets  sort  o'  lonely 
here  at  night  withoot  ye." 
'  Five  minutes  later  Tommy  mouched 
across  the  Green,  hands  in  ragged  pockets, 
towards  the  church,  which  was  a  fine  old 
structure,  considered  by  experts  to  be  one  of 
the  best  examples  of  Early  Perpendicular 
architecture  in  the  North  Riding.  It  was 
too  large  for  the  place — was  a  relic  of  former, 
more  prosperous  days,  and  boasted  one 
beautiful  stained-glass  window,  representing 
the  Martyrdom  of  Saint  Stephen,  which  was 
the  pride  of  the  Vicar's  heart. 

As  Tommy  drew  near  *he  found  a  group  of 
lads  sitting  on  the  rail  of  the  little  bridge 
spanning  the  stream  which  ran  outside  the 
churchyard  ;  and  as  he  hesitated,  wondering 
whether  or  no  to  pass  them,  the  boy  he  called 
Dinkie  looked  round  and.  hailed  him  with 
rough  friendliness. 

"  Hallo,  Tommy  !     How's  the  old  lady  ?  " 
"  She's  middlin'  better."     Shyness  drove 
him  to  speak  surlily  ;    but  the  other  boy 
understood  and  was  not  ofiended. 
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good.     Comin'    back    to    skule 


so.     Don't    want     to.      Hate 


"  That's 
again  ?  " 

"  S'pose 
skule." 

"  That's  because  ye're  alius  bottom  o' 
t'class,"  taunted  another  boy,  one  Nicky 
Hale.  "  Teacher's  goin'  to  mak'  ye  a 
dunce's  cap  when  ye  coom  back." 

"  Shut  up,  Nick."  Dinkie,  who  was  the 
approved  leader  of  the  gang,  emphasised 
his  words  by  a  dig  in  the  other  boy's  ribs. 
"  Tommy  knows  more  'bout  birds  and 
beasteses  than  any  on  us." 

"  Well,  what  if  he  do  ?  I  'spect  'e's  a 
beastly  poacher  or  summat " 

"  I'm  not,  then."  Tommy  was 
roused  to  fiery  retort  by  the 
absurd  suggestion.  He  pointed 
to  a  graceful  bird  wheeling 
against  the  evening  sky  above 
the  church  tower.  "  Bet  you 
don't  know  what  that  there  bird 
is — up  yonder — but  I  do  !  " 

"  Garn  !  "  The  other  promptly 
accepted  the  challenge.  "  0' 
course  I  know — it's  a  swaller — 
any  fool  knows  that  !  " 

"  'Taint,  then  !  'Tis  a  scream- 
in'  devil  " — the  Yorkshire  name 
for  the  house-martin.  "  I  knew 
ye'd  say  it  was  a  swaller  .  .  . 
Watch  me  hit  'en  wi'  my 
catty." 

He  tugged  out  his  catapult — his 
one  cherished  possession  ! — and  pulled  the 
elastic  ;  but  the  bird  flew  away  amid  the 
jeers  of  the  onlookers.  In  a  moment  every- 
one's catapult  was  out,  and  a  shower  of 
stones  flew  here  and  there,  harmlessly 
enough. 

Suddenly,  however,  there  was  an  ominous 
crash  of  breaking  glass,  followed  by  a 
horrified  exclamation  from  Dinkie,  whose 
stone  had  wrought  damage  far  beyond  his 
expectation  or  desire,  as  a  gaping  hole  in 
the  cherished  stained-glass  window  opposite 
testified  only  too  clearly. 

"  Ma  wod,  Dinkie,  you'll  catch  it !  " 
The  chorus  was  half  envious,  half  awed. 
"  Brokken  t' winder — St.  Stephen  an'  all — 
what'U  t'Reverend  Jobling  say  ?  " 

For  a  moment  Dinkie  stared  bleakly  at 
the  splintered  hole,  and  even  his  boyish 
countenance  grew  serious  as  the  full  im- 
port of  his  thoughtlessness  came  home  to 
him. 

Then— 

"  Well,  'tweren't  my  fault."  His  voice 
was  a  trifle  unsteady.     "  I  couldn't  'elp  it 


...  an'   who's  to  know   'twas  me  ?     You 
chaps  won't  gie  me  away  ?  " 

"  No  fear  !  "  The  gay,  resourceful  Dinkie 
was  the  acknowledged  hero  of  the  rest,  and 
the  speaker  voiced  the  opinion  of  all.  *'  We 
won't  give  thee  away,  Dinkie  .  .  .  I'll  swear 
it,    anyway.     See — be   my   finger    wet    or 

dry "     He    went    through    the     usual 

boyish  ritual,  hastily  followed  by  the  other 


**  Bim,   realising   that   rescue 

was  at  hand,  scrabbled  fiercely 

with  his  wet  front  feet  on  the 

trunk  .  .  ." 


boys.  When  it  came  to 
Tommy,  Dinkie  spoke 
quickly,  perhaps  moved  by 
an  unconscious  feeling  that 
gipsy  Tommy  Raikes  was 
beyond  the  pale. 

"  Thou  won't  give  me 
away.  Tommy  ?  'Twas  an 
accident,  and  'twas  you 
started  it  wi'  thy  catty." 

"  Nay — I  won't  give  thee  away,  Dinkie."' 
Something  almost  wistful  in  his  tone  made  the. 
older  boy  look  at  him  curiously;  and  he  clapped 
the  other  on  the  shoulder  in  friendly  fashion. 

"  Aye,  I'm  safe  wi'  thee.  Tommy.  Now, 
lads,  we'd  best  get  off  afore  anyone  sees  an' 
gets  chatterin'  " — a  piece  of  sage  advice 
which  was  taken  unanimously. 

For  the  next  two  days  Tommy  was  kept 
hard  at  it  in  attendance  on  his  grandmother. 
The  irritable  stage  of  convalescence  had  set 
in,  and  she  had  little  consideration  for  the 
boy.  Her  capricious  appetite  demanded 
daintier  food  than  was  available  ;  and  the 
boy  was  at  his  wits'  end,  since  now  the  docto]^ 
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and  nurse  had  withdrawn  he  had  no  one  to 
whom  he  might  appeal.  The  money  re- 
ceived for  outdoor  relief  had  to  go  to  pay  the 
rent ;  and  in  this  case  there  was  none  of  the 
neighbourly  kindness  generally  shown  to 
the  sick  of  the  village.  Small  wonder  that 
at  length  Tommy's  spirit  began  to  fail  him, 


not  give  her.  Yet  even  now  she  would  not 
allow  him  to  beg  ;  and  he  guessed,  shrewdly, 
that  to  her  haughty,  independent  spirit 
stealing  would  be  preferable,  provided  that 
the  theft  was  conducted  cautiously. 

Towards  evening  on  the  second  day  he 
went  out,  driven  on  by  a  desire  to  do  some- 
thing, anything,  to  alleviate  the  situa- 
l       tion.     And  as  he  passed  the  Post  Office 
on  the  Green  he  stopped,  idly  enough, 
to  read    a    hand- 
i  ; ,  ,%  bill  posted  on  the 

"  "k  '  ,,  whitewashed  wall. 

Tommy    was    no 
v^         scholar,  but 
even    he 
'      could    read 
print ;    and 
here,    set 


A  moment  later,  sitting  astride  the  tree,  Tommy's  rough  little  hands  were  tearing  away 
great  pieces  of  wood  from  the  fissure  in  which  the  dog's  paw  was  imprisoned.*' 


and  he  meditated  a  raid  on  some  near-by 
hen-roost,  or  even,  to  such  straits  was  he 
driven,  on  some  carelessly  guarded  cottage 
larder.  He  and  the  invalid  were  alike  faint 
with  hunger ;  and  although  to  Tommy 
hunger  was  a  familiar  evil,  he  could  not  bear 
to  see  Gran  lying  there,  a  shadow  of  herself, 
crying  feebly  for  the  nourishing  food  he  could 


forth  for  all  the  world  to  read,  was  an  offer  of 
Two  Pounds  Reward  to  anyone  giving  infor- 
mation as  to  the  damage  done  to  one  of  the 
windows  of  St.  Stephen's  Church. 

As  he  stood,  painfully  spelling  out  the 
words,  Ben  Limmer  sidled  up  to  him  and 
whispered  in  his  ear  : 

**  See  that,  Tommy  ?     They  don't  know 
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who  did  it,  and  they  niver  will,  for  all  they 
offers  two  pounds  to  anyone  as'll  lay  infor- 
mation." 

"  Does  that  mean  as  anyone  as  tells  the 
perlice  gets  two  punds  ?  "  His  voice  was 
hoarse. 

"  Aye — but  there  ain't  no  one  as'll  tell 
'em.     No  one  'ud  tell  tales  on  Dinkie." 

"  No  ...  in  course  they  wouldn't."  He 
spoke  slowly,  with  a  sudden  sensation  as  of 
an  abyss  yawning  before  him  ;  but  Ben  was 
no  psychologist,  and  he  did  not  notice  the 
strange  look  in  the  other  boy's  face. 

"  When  you  comin'  back  to  skule, 
Tommy  ?     How's  fold  'ooman  ?  " 

"  None  the  better  for  your  askin' — an'  I 
don't  care  if  I  niver  comes  back  !  "  Now  he 
spoke  fiercely,  and  Ben  stared,  offended  at  the 
way  his  advances  were  being  received. 

"  Well,  tha's  no  loss,  neither.  We  don't 
want  no  gippos  in  t 'skule,"  he  retorted  ;  but 
for  once  this  deadly  insult  passed  unavenged, 
and  with  a  puzzled  stare  Ben  Limmer  turned 
his  back  and  slouched  off  whistling,  hands 
in  pockets  as  usual. 

But  Tommy  Raikes  went  home  to  face  a 
hell  before  whose  nethermost  depths  his 
child's  soul  shrank  affrighted,  in  a  mortal 
and  overwhelming  terror. 

Here,  in  his  grasp,  was  the  means  of  bring- 
ing help  and  comfort  to  Gran.  With  two 
pounds  he  could  pay  the  rent  for  weeks, 
could  buy  food,  the  milk  and  meat  and  eggs 
for  which  Gran  craved,  which  would  end  this 
nightmare  existence,  bring  life  back  to  its 
usual  normal  level. 

But — to  betray  Dinkie — his  hero,  his 
friend,  Dinkie  the  brave,  the  gay,  the  reck- 
less !  To  deliver  Dinkie  up  to  the  terrors 
of  the  law,  as  exemplified  by  stern  Mr. 
Barton,  the  Squire  magistrate,  and  by  P.O. 
Sigsworth,  the  big  and  burly  constable  whose 
very  appearance  struck  apprehension  into 
the  hearts  of  evil-doers.  .  .  . 

Oh  no,  he  could  not  do  it.  The  very 
thought  was  impossible,  a  treachery 

And  yet — must  he  see  Gran  slowly  dying 
before  his  eyes,  when  he  held  the  possibility 
of  wealth  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  ?  For  to 
Tommy  two  pounds  meant  riches  indeed. 
And  in  his  ignorance  he  told  himself  des- 
perately that  no  one  need  know  who  had 
betrayed  the  culprit.  He  could  go  secretly 
when  all  the  world — his  world — was  at 
school ;  and  if  he  begged  them  to  keep  his 
treachery  quiet,  surely  they  would  not  betray 
him.  .  .  . 

But — to  think  of  Dinkie,  the  popular,  the 
beloved  Dinkie,  the  one  bright  figure  in  all 


his  world,  brought  low,  his  curly  head  bowed 
in  shame  ...  oh,  it  didn't  bear  thinking  of  ! 
He  would  not,  must  not  think  of  it  .  .  .  yet 
the  thought  persisted,  flooding  his  soul  like 
some  evil  miasma  rising  from  a  deadly 
swamp.  .  ,  . 

At  the  police  station  next  day  he  told 
his  tale,  sulkily  enough,  half  prepared  for 
incredulity.  But  they  believed  him  readily 
— it  was  an  added  pang  that  no  one  seemed 
to  find  it  odd  that  the  scallywag  Tommy 
Raikes  should  betray  a  comrade;  and  he 
had  perforce  to  repeat  his  story  to  the 
parson  and,  later,  the  Squire.  After  which 
the  machinery  of  the  Law  was  set  in  motion  ; 
and  in  due  course  the  wretched,  reluctant 
little  Judas  received  the  price  of  his 
betrayal. 

Who  first  suspected  him  he  never  knew. 
But  on  his  return  to  school  he  was  greeted 
with  fierce  recrimination  ;  and  in  the  play- 
ground cries  of  "Sneak!"  were  hurled  at 
him  from  all  sides.  Some  bright  spirit 
dubbed  him,  appropriately  enough,  "  Two- 
Pound  Tommy  "  ;  and  the  name  was  taken 
up  eagerly  by  the  jeering,  hooting  crowd. 

Dinkie,  so  he  learned — he  wasn't  allowed 
to  escape  the  knowledge — had  been  "  had 
up  "  before  the  Bench ;  and  since  he  was 
only  a  minor  his  father  had  been  fined  in  his 
stead.  He  would  have  been  birched,  so 
the  boys  told  Tommy  savagely,  if  his  dad 
hadn't  promised  to  larrup  him  well  when  he 
got  him  home ;  and  to  judge  from  all 
accounts  the  promise  had  been  well  and  truly 
kept.  Dad,  it  seemed,  had  taken  off  his 
belt  and  leathered  his  erring  son  till  he  fair 
bellowed — and  the  thought  of  the  proud  and 
fearless  Dinkie  bellowing  with  pain  and 
shame  gave  the  wretched  Tommy  a  pang  of 
anguish  more  exquisite  than  any  the  culprit 
had  felt  beneath  his  father's  "  leathering." 

To  Dinkie,  sore  in  both  body  and  spirit, 
even  his  gay  hardihood  shaken  by  the,  to 
him,  terrifying  experience  of  being  hauled 
before  the  magistrates,  the  sight  of  Tommy 
Raikes  was  naturally  distasteful ;  and 
although  he  disdained  to  join  in  the  chorus 
of  recrimination,  contenting  himself  with 
one  cutting  sentence,  the  look  of  contempt  in 
•his  blue  eyes  was  as  a  sword  in  Two-Pound 
Tommy's  vitals. 

For  two  days  Tommy  endured  life  as  best 
he  might.  With  the  unthinking  cruelty  of 
boyhood  his  companions  continued  their 
jeers  and  innuendoes.  The  nickname  was  on 
everyone's  lips,  until  at  last  the  teacher 
interfered  ;   and  the  more  active  persecution 
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died  down  to  a  less  open  one  of  surreptitious 
pinches  and  shoves. 

But  there  was  one  punishment  yet  in 
store  for  the  poor  little  traitor.  By  some 
means  Gran  learned  of  the  affair.  She  was 
able  to  crawl  to  the  door  of  the  hut  now, 
and  doubtless  some  officious  passer-by  had 
informed  her  of  her  grandson's  action.  To 
her  he  had  explained  his  ability  to  bring  in 
the  food  she  craved  by  a  story  of  a  small 
gift  from  the  school-teacher,  the  one  person 
in  the  village  whom  the  old  woman  tolerated. 
But  this  second  explanation  bore  the  stamp 
of  truth ;  and  one  look  at  the  boy's  face 
when  she  taxed  him  with  it  was  enough  for 
her  quick  wits. 

"  So  you  told  on  your  friend,  ye  young 
Judas  !  "  Her  voice  was  full  of  concentrated 
scorn.  "  Ye  might  ha'  split  on  most  of 
t'lads  and  I'd  ha'  said  nought  .  .  .  but  to 
turn  on  him  as  was  yer  friend  !  Wasn't  it 
'im  as  stood  up  for  ye  when  yon  bowdekite 
miscalled  ye  ?  Didn't  'e  knock  down  that 
young  limb  o'  Satan,  Ben  Limmer  ?  Ye 
swore  to  keep  'is  secret,  and  ye  betrayed  'im 
into  the  'ands  of  the  Law  to  fill  yer  own 
•greedy  stomach  !  " 

**  It  wur  for  ye.  Gran !  "  He  spoke 
wildly,  yet  with  something  of  appeal  behind 
the  words. 

"  Fur  me  ?  Ye  think  I'd  ha'  willingly  ate 
the  bread  of  treachery  ?  I've  gipsy  blood 
in  me  veins,  and  a  gipsy  niver  forgits  one 
as  does  'em  a  kindness — nor  an  injury,"  she 
added  darkly.  "  An'  you,  as  is  my  own  son's 
son,  is  a  Judas,  selling  yer  friend  for  a  bit 
o'  dirty  money !  Pah !  Get  out  of.  me 
sight,  ye  young  snake  .  .  .  if  I'd  me  strength 
I'd  make  ye  smart  for  yer  filthy  treachery  !  " 

Bewildered,  almost  broken-hearted  be- 
neath his  grandmother's  fierce  reproaches, 
feeling  himself  the  lowest,  vilest  creature  on 
God's  earth,  the  boy  rushed  away,  fleeing 
over  the  common  as  one  pursued  by  furies, 
never  resting  till  he  reached  a  lonely  spot  in 
the  water-meadows  beneath  the  mill  where 
he  might  be  alone  with  his  misery.  Truly 
his  soul  was  weighed  down  with  so  terrific 
a  load  of  guilt  and  shame  that  he  would  not 
willingly  face  his  kind.  To  himself  he 
seemed  a  pariah,  an  outcast,  deserted  by 
friend  and.  foe  alike.  The  memory  of 
Dinkie's  words—"  I  trusted  ye,  Tommy,  I 
alius  stood  up  for  ye — an'  ye  gave  me  away  1 " 
— of  the  look  in  his  blue  eyes,  tormented  the 
boy  almost  beyond  bearing ;  and  he  told 
himself  wildly  that  there  was  no  spot  on 
earth  where  he  could  be  at  peace. 

For  one  despairing  moment  he  thought  of 


death.  It  would  be  easy  to  drown  himself 
here  in  the  stream  ...  he  would  be  fished 
out  all  dripping  and  swollen,  as  had  been  the 
body  of  a  suicide  he,  in  common  with  half  a 
dozen  more  scared  and  thrilled  boys,  had 
seen  brought  up  by  drags  ;  and  then,  per- 
haps, he  would  get  sympathy  and  not  con- 
demnation. .  .  . 

But  in  spite  of  his  misery  the  blood  of 
youth  ran  hotly  in  his  veins.  Although  at 
the  moment  life  appeared  to  hold  nothing 
desirable,  the  thought  of  death  was  terri- 
fying. 

Besides,  how  did  he  know  what  God 
would  say  to  a  boy  who  drowned  himself  ? 
Would  he  call  him  traitor,  sneak  .  .  . 
Tommy's  conception  of  God  was  a  kind  of 
magnified  Squire,  sterner  and  more  awe- 
inspiring  than  even  that  arbitrary  dispenser 
of  the  Law.  Would  the  hated  nickname  of 
Two-Pound  Tommy  cling  to  him  in  the  other 
world  ?  And  what  punishment  was  reserved 
for  traitors  in  that  terrifying  unknown 
region  ? 

Earth  and  heaven  alike  seemed  unfriendly. 
Nowhere,  apparently,  would  there  be  any 
welcome  for  the  soul  of  the  traitor  ;  and 
through  all  his  misery  ran  the  thought  that 
it  was  the  blue-eyed  Dinkie  he  had  betrayed, 
Dinkie  for  whom,  so  he  told  himself  passion- 
ately, he  would  have  been  cut  into  little 
pieces.  .  .  . 

Presently  as  he  sat  huddled  by  the  banks 
of  the  stream  he  heard  an  odd  noise,  a  kind 
of  strangled  bark  in  which  there  was,  surely, 
a  note  of  canine  terror.  His  natural  anti- 
pathy to  his  kind  not  extending  to  dogs,  he 
forgot  his  own  misery  for  a  moment  and 
listened,  ears  pricked,  for  a  repetition  of  the 
sound.  It  came,  soon,  in  the  form  of  an 
unmistakable  howl ;  and  he  heaved  himself 
to  his  feet  and  gazed  about  him  rather 
vaguely.  Again  the  unseen  dog  howled, 
and  now  he  located  the  sound  as  coming  from 
a  spot  fifty  yards  down  the  stream.  Curio- 
sity awakened,  he  ran  along  the  bank,  and 
presently  saw  a  piteous  little  white  object 
standing  on  a  tree-trunk  which  for  a  long 
time  had  lain  out  in  the  middle  of  the  water, 
its  base  firmly  wedged  into  the  mud  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stream. 

Recognising  the  dog  immediately  as  the 
property  of  Dinkie  Roberts,  the  boy  whistled 
and  called  encouragingly;  but  the  animal,  a 
rough-haired  little  terrier  who  had  evidently 
swum  out  in  search  of  rats,  only  whined 
frantically ;  and  looking  more  closely, 
Tommy  saw  that  one  paw  was  caught  in  a 
fissure  of  the  trunk  and  held  fast  as  though 
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in  a  trap.  That  it  was  painful  was  evident 
by  the  dog's  moans  ;  and  although,  recog- 
nising Tommy,  it  tried  still  more  frenziedly 
to  release  its  paw,  it  was  plainly  hurting 
itself  to  no  purpose. 

"  Poor  Bim,  then — poor  old  Bim !  " 
Tommy's  voice  seemed  to  bring  comfort 
to  the  little  dog,  who  wagged  his  tail  madly 
and  gave  a  hopeful  bark ;  but  the  next 
moment  he  howled  sharply,  and  Tommy 
realised  that  it  was  up  to  him  to  release  the 
creature. 

Well,  it  wasn't  a  hard  job.  The  stream, 
though  deep,  wasn't  wide — it  would  only 
mean  a  swim  of  twenty  yards  or  so  to  the 
tree,  and  Tommy,  in  common  with  the  other 
boys,  was  a  good  swimmer  in  a  rough  and 
ready  fashion.  And  callous  little  brute 
though  he  was,  in  many  ways  Tommy  wasn't 
the  sort  of  boy  to  leave  a  dog  in  pain  if  he 
could  help  it. 

Off  with  his  clothes — he  wasn't  troubled 
with  false  modesty,  and  in  any  case  there 
was  no  one  about — and  in  a  moment  his 
little  naked  brown  body  was  plunging 
through  the  water,  splashing  a  good  deal,  but 
reaching  his  objective  in  a  very  short  time. 

Bim,  realising  that  rescue  was  at  hand, 
scrabbled  fiercely  with  his  wet  front  feet  on 
the  trunk ;  and  a  moment  later,  sitting 
astride  the  tree.  Tommy's  rough  little  hands 
were  tearing  away  great  pieces  of  wood  from 
the  fissure  in  which  the  dog's  paw  was  im- 
prisoned. It  only  took  a  moment,  after  all ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  was  free  Bim  fell  ecstatic- 
ally upon  his  rescuer  and  licked  his  face  with 
a  warm,  wet  tongue  whose  caress  was  the 
first  kindness  Tommy  had  known  since  his 
own  act  had  cast  him  into  outer  darkness. 

*'  Good  old  Bim  ...  I'm  glad  'twas  me 
as  freed  ye,  even  if  Dinkie  niver  knows  !  " 
He  rubbed  his  face  against  the  dog's  wet  coat. 
**  Mebbe  it  makes  oop  for  a  bit.  An'  I  niver 
wanted  to  hurt  old  Dinkie.  ..." 

The  sound  of  his  master's  name  roused  the 
little  dog  to  a  perfect  ffenzy  of  rapture  ;  and 
he  jumped  about  on  the  tree,  plainly  inviting 
his  rescuer  to  swim  ashore  with  him  without 
loss  of  time. 

'*  Go  on,  then — get  into  t'watter  !  " 
Assuring  himself  that  the  dog's  paw,  though 
swollen,  wasn't  seriously  damaged,  he  gently 
urged  him  into  the  stream ;  and  a  second 
later  Bim  was  splashing  his  way  to  the  bank, 
watched  by  the  boy  on  the  tree-trunk. 
As  he  scrambled  out,  dripping,  and  shook 
himself.  Tommy  turned  about  on  the  tree 
and  looked  at  the  other  bank  of  the  stream, 
which  was  some  twenty-five  yards  distant. 


"  Guess  I'll  swim  across,"  he  thought* 
"  T'watter's  nice  and  warm,  an'  there's  a 
kingfisher's  nest  somewhere  on  t'other  side." 

He  looked  down  at  the  water,  wondering 
whether  it  were  deep  enough  for  a  dive. 
Coming  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was,  he  rose 
and  balanced  himself  on  the  trunk  pre- 
paratory to  taking  a  header ;  and  a  second 
later  his  brown  body  described  a  quite  credit- 
able arc  through  the  air,  and  entered  the 
stream  with  a  clean  cleavage  of  the  water. 

But  alas  for  poor  little  Two-Pound 
Tommy  !  '  He  did  not  know  of  the  treacher- 
ous green  weeds  which  lay  on  this  side  of  the 
great  tree-trunk  .  .  .  did  not  anticipate  the 
clutch  of  their  sinewy  hands,  the  fatal  grip 
of  the  strong  matted  tentacles  which  twined 
themselves  round  his  arms  and  legs  and 
would  not  let  him  go.  .  .  . 

His  agony  was,  mercifully,  short.  A 
choking  fight  for  breath,  a  rush  of  water 
filling  his  lungs,  and  swift  unconsciousness- 
such  was  the  manner  of  the  boy's  passing. 

His  rescue  of  the  dog  had  not  gone  un- 
marked, after  all.  From  the  windows  of  the 
old  Mill-House  the  miller's  wife  had  watched 
the  release  and  the  boy's  subsequent  dive.  • 
When  the  diver  did  not  come  to  the  surface, 
she  gave  the  alarm  ;  but  although  the  miller 
and  his  son  hurried  to  the  spot,  they  were  too 
late  to  save  the  boy. 

Even  in  the  last  days  of  his  life  Two- 
Pound  Tommy  had  not  excited  the  interest 
which  death  bestowed  upon  him  so  lavishly. 
The  whole  village  turned  out  to  his  funeral, 
and .  as  the  day  was  Saturday  his  school- 
fellows were  able  to  attend,  more  than  one 
boyish  heart  feeling  twinges  of  remorse  at 
the  thought  of  the  pitiless  jeers  and  pinches 
of  a  few  days  ago. 

Dinkie  Roberts,  his  blue  eyes  solemn  in 
his  awestruck  face,  was  among  the  mourners. 
The  other  boy's  death  had  been  a  shock  to 
his  sunny,  generous  nature  ;  and  although 
Tommy  had  caused  his  recent  humiliation 
he  had  surely  wiped  out  his  treachery  by  the 
rescue  of  the  beloved  Bim. 

With  all  his  boyish  heart  Dinkie  wished 
he  hadn't  been  so  hard  on  his  betrayer.  For 
he  was  not  too  young  and  careless  to  realise 
something  of  Tommy's  desperate  misery 
during  those  last  days  of  his  life  ;  and  as  he 
stood  in  the  background  with  his  silent 
chums  and  watched  the  small  coffin  being 
lowered  into  the  grave  he  resolved  that  he 
would  never  judge  anyone,  even  a  liar  and 
a  sneak — ^the  worst  words  in  his  vocabulary — • 
so  harshly  again. 
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But  what  lie  did  not  realise  was  that  God  called  on  to  perform— for  the  friend  he  had 

had  been  merciful  to  the  poor  little  betrayer,  wronged.     And  who  could  doubt  that  he 

To  Judas,  the  Arch-Traitor,  came  no  second  would  live  in  Dinkie  Roberts'  memory,  not 

chance,  no  chance  to  serve  the  Friend  he  had  as  the  miserable  little  sneak  who  had  "  given 

betrayed,  and  his  end  was  swift  and  evil.  him  away  "  to  the  authorities,  but  as  the 

But  in  the  hour  of  his  death  Tommy  Raikes  quick-witted,  plucky  boy  who  had  rescued 

had  been  given  the  opportunity  of  doing  a  a  beloved  chum,  and,  indirectly,  by  so  doing 

service— the  greatest  he  could   have   been  had  forfeited  his  life  in  redeeming  his  honour  ? 


TERRIERS  TWO. 

TXT'E  call  'Cxii  Keith  and  Prowse, 

^  ^      They've  the  **  best  seats  "  in  the  house 
And  it's  no  good  saying  cushions  are  taboo  I 
They  will  do  you  every  time 
With  an  impudence  sublime. 
Oh,  we  put  up  with  a  lot 

From  Terriers  Two  ! 

If  you  take  'em  for  a  walk 

And  a  rabbit  they  should  stalk 

You  may  whistle  till  your  temper's  black  and  blue  ! 

If  ycu  think  they'll  leave  the  **  bun  " 

Till  they're  tired  of  the  fun 

You  expect  a  bit  too  much 

Of  Terriers  Two  ! 

If  your  garden  plot  is  dear 

And  you  think  when  they  draw  near 

They  will  delicately  tread,  for  love  of  you, 

Then  your  hopes  are  doomed  to  blight, 

For  with  devilish  delight 

They'll  exhume  your  choicest  bulbs 

Will  Terriers  Two  ! 

If  you  say  to  them,   •*  It's  flat 

I  shall  have  to  keep  a  cat 

And  sell  you  to  the  ragman  or  the  Zoo  !  " 

They  will  look  at  you  as  though 

They  were  saying,  **  Is  that  so  ? 

Could  you  really  live  without  your 

Terriers  Two  ?  " 

When  the  lonely  days  are  long 

And  the  world  has  all  gone  wrong 

And  you  wonder  how  you're  going  to  see  it  through, 

There  they  are  upon  the  mat, 

And  you're  glad  it  ain't  a  cat, 

For  they  seem  to  understand 

Do  Terriers  Two  ! 

K.  W.  SIMPSON. 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  TOUCH.  - 

*'  I  seem  to  feel  a  sort  of  squeaking  in  my  back  every  time  T  move,  doctor  ! " 
*'  Ah,  that  is  the  wheel  on  your  braces,    I'll  prescribe  a  little  oil ! " 
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A    FREE    GIFT. 
By  H,  J.  Slater. 

"  Wether  the  watch  costs  five  pund  or 
wether  it's  worth  but  a  paltry  arf-a-crown,  you 
can't  lose  nutting.     Fpr  we  gives  it  yer." 

I  stopped.  The  proposition  seemed  a  reason- 
able one.  If  the  watch  were  given  to  me, 
obviously  I  could  lose  nothing  on  the  deal. 

"  I  place  the  watch  'ere  for  the  time  being." 
Ah  !  I  restrained  my  hand  just  in  time  from 
extending  itself  forward  for  the  free  gift,  and 
instead  watched  the  chubby  little,  earnest  man 
in  the  centre  stoop  and  deposit  the  article  on 
the  ledge  of  his  attache  case. 

I  decided  to  wait.  I  could  follow  the  whole 
matter  easily.  He  would  be  giving  away  the 
gold  watches  presently.  "  What's  he  doing  it 
for  ?  "  I  asked  my  neighbour,  who  replied : 
"  He  says  it's  a  kind  of  advertisement  for  his 
firm,  guvner.     Generous  firm  they  must  be." 

I  agreed. 

As  the  chubby  little  man  in  the  centre  righted 
himself,  we   found  he  was   holding   a  chain — 


a  glittering  expensive-looking  watch-chain. 
Things  were  getting  interesting.  Once  again, 
I  could  see  it  all,  of  course.  I  do  not  mean  the 
chain,  but  the  significance  of  the  matter. 
Generous,  but  only  to  be  expected,  for  what  use 
is  a  handsome  gold  watch  without  a  handsome 
gold  chain  to  notify  the  world  of  its  presence  ? 
If  a  thing  is  worth  doing  .  .  .  Never  do  a 
thing  by  halves  .  .  .,  etc. 

"  This  'ere  chain,  ladies  and  gentlemen — and 
I  says  it  without  fear  of  contradiction — is  fit 
for  a  dook.  One  could  be  proud  to  be  seen  with 
it  at  even  the  'ighest  social  function — I  repeat, 
the  Hghest,  ladies  and  gentlemen."  (His  face 
became  purple  with  the  emphasis.)  "  I  don't 
care  'ow  'igh.  Even  His  Majesty  himself  could 
wear  it." 

My  neighbour  in  the  crowd  looked  at  me  and 
I  nodded.  Yes,  it  was  straightforward  and 
above-board,  all  right.  And  reasonable.  His 
Majesty  could  wear  it. 

The  chain  looked  very  bright,  but  doubtless 
the  gold  in  it  was  new  and  the  yellowness  had 
not  had  time  to  tone  down.     Besides,  we  could 
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not  lose  anything  if  it  were  going  to  be  given 
to  us. 

"This  chain,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  com- 
posed of  thirty-six  'and-made  links.  It  is— as 
you  can  all  see  for  yourself—of  gold.  File  it 
with  a  file,  rasp  it  with  a  rasp,  break  it  into  a 
thousand  pieces  with  a  hammer,  and  it  will- 
still  retain  its  colour.  ..." 

"  That  is  rather  a  pity,"  I  said  aloud.  "  Now, 
if  the  chain  would  only  lose  a  little  of  its 
colour.  ..." 

But  the  roar  of  the  traffic  must  have  drowned 
my  voice,  for  he  continued  without  noticing  me. 

" .  .  .  Gold,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Except 
that  it  doesn't  bear  the  Government  'all- mark 


"Only  an  expert  could  tell  the  difference,'* 
continued  the  chubby  little  man  in  the  centre, 
bending  himself  towards  us  confidentially. 
"File  it  with  a  .  .  ."  Here  he  went  through 
the  file-rasp -hammer  refrain  once  more,  sing- 
ing it  fairly  well,  except  for  a  slight  huski- 
ness. 

"  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  place  the  chain 
'ere  .  .  ." 

"  Ah  !  "  my  neighbour  and  I  both  exclaimed. 
We  were  right.  The  chain — in  due  course — ^ 
would  be  given  away  with  the  watch. 

"This  ring,  ladies  and  gentlemen, is  a  beauty- 
ful  object,  a  beautiful  object,  fit  to  be  worn  by 
the  'ighest  ladies,  the  very  'ighest  ladies  in  the 
land.     It  has  false  stones.     I  repeat,  ladies  and 


A   ROAD  HOa. 


Disgru:ntled  Taxi-Man  (to  Juxie-driver) :    Want  a  lot  of  room  for  a  two-seater,  don't  you  ?    It's  a  good  thing- 
yer  ain't  driving  a  blinkin'  char-a-banc  ! 


"A  mere  oversight,  I  presume,"  I  shouted. 
But  the  traffic  was  still  heavy. 

"  You  can  file  it  with  a  file,  rasp  it  with  a 
rasp  .  .  ."he  went  on,  the  veins  in  his  face  and 
neck  nearly  bursting  in  his  endeavour  to  impress 
on  our  slow  minds  the  unusual  bargain  we  were 
getting.  The  rhythm  of  the  file-rasp  refrain  was 
infectious.  I  could  quite  understand  him 
reciting  it,  especially  after  having  taken  the 
trouble  to  memorise  it.  "All  gold,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  in  every  single  link  except  for  the 
Government  'all- mark." 

I  looked  at  my  neighbour  and  we  nodded. 
It  was  obvious,  we  agreed,  by  telepathy,  even 
to  the  meanest  intelligence,  that  the  Govern- 
ment stamp  did  not  7ifWike  a  thing  gold.  That 
was  pure  logic. 


gentlemen,  false  stones.  I  don't  want  to  mis- 
lead you  .  .  ." 

Of  course  !  That  also  was  only  reasonable. 
No  one  could  grumble  in  the  least.  Given  a 
gold  watch  and  a  gold  watch-chain  free,  one 
could  hardly  expect  the  stones  in  the  ring  to  be 
real. 

"You  mean,  I  take  it,"  I  shouted,  "that 
as  the  watch  is  gold  and  the  chain  is  gold — ^file- 
rasp-hammer  test,  slight  oversight  about  the 
Government  stamp — you  feel  you  can  be  frank 
with  us  about  the  stones  in  the  ring  "  (he  beamed,, 
delighted  with  my  intelligent  resume),  "and 
that  you  gives  the  watch  away  ..." 

"Yes.  Wether  it's  worth  a  five-pund  note 
or  wether  it's  worth  but  a  paltry  'arf-a-crown, 
you  can't  lose  nutting,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
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for  we  gives  it  yer.  My  firm  'ave  instructed  me 
to  give  the  watches  away  as  a  kind  of  advertise- 
ment. Now  in  each  of  these  little  boxes  in  my 
attache  case  is  a  watch,  a  chain  and  a  ring  exactly 
like  those  I  have  shown  you — the  ring  has  false 
stones,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  false,^^ 


And  the  price  of  it — the  price  of  the  chain  and 
the  ring,  for  we  gives  yer  the  watch — is  ..." 
"  Can  I  have  the  watch  only,  just  the  watch," 
I  interrupted.  But,  yet  once  again,  the  noise 
of  the  traffic  passing  the  corner  must  have 
drowned  my  voice. 


A   PATRON    OF   ART. 

NouvEAU  Riche:    What  I  want  is  somsthing  nice  and  bright— suitable  for  the  servants'  billiard  room ! 


My  neighbour  and  I  nodded.  No  trying  to 
mislead  us  there.  All  serene  and  above-board. 
Honesty  is  the  best  policy,  after  all.  As  he 
had  gone  out  of  his  way  to  let  us  know  the 
stones  were  false,  we  could  trust  him  about  the 
gold. 

"  Here  is  the  box,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
They  are  all  the  same — all  absolutely  identical. 


Judge  :    Were  you  ever  up  before  me  ? 
Prisoner  :  I  dunno,  your  honour.    About  what 
time  do  you  get  up  ? 


Lady  of  the  House  :  Mary  !  Mary  !  Hurry 
and  take  the  parrot  into  another  room.  Mr. 
Barker  has  lost  his  collar  button. 
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Jhming  her  own  Conclusion  f 


To  face  tnaUer  at  end.} 
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THE  SPORTING  INSTINCT. 
By  Herbert  Ilamelin, 

Of  course  it  was  bound  to  come,  sooner  or 
later. 

"  What's  all  this  fuss  about  dog-racing  ?  " 
demanded  Lavender,  looking  up  from  her  paper. 

I  explained  the  new  sport  briefly. 

*'  I  suppose  those  dogs  are  awfully  valuable  ?  " 
she  inquired. 

I  answered  unthinkingly  that  I  had  read  of  as 
much  as  £500  being  paid  for  one,  and  went  about 
my  day's  work. 

On  my  return  in  the  evening  I  found  a  seedy 
individual  on  my  doorstep  holding  a  string  at 
the  end  of  which  cringed  a  lanky,  angemic- 
looking  hound. 


"  Now  then,  Microbe,"  I  ordered,  entering  the 
drawing-room.     "  Kennel  !  " 

Roaring  Forty  was  stretched  in  my  arm-chair, 
gobbling  iced  cakes,  with  a  white  satin  bow 
round  his  neck. 

"Oh,  the  nasty  cruel  man  !  "  exclaimed 
Lavender.  "  Fancy  wanting  to  turn  the  poor 
darling  out  of  doors.  Sweetums  is  going  to  sleep 
on  mother's  bed,  isn't  he  ?  " 

We  have  no  synthetic  hares  among  our  house- 
hold Lares  and  Penates,  but  a  visit  to  the 
nursery  disclosed  a  morose  Teddy  Bear  on  wheels, 
and  Roaring  Forty's  training  began  forthwith. 
Lavender  held  him  on  the  lawn  while  I  galloped 
past,  at  a  good  three  miles  an  hour,  trailing  the 
quarry.     At  the  sight.  Lavender  declared  it  was 


THE   PROBLEM. 


Schoolmaster  (to  class  of  Scottish  boys) :   From  a  given  point— 
Boy  from  Aberdeen  :   Aye — but  wha's  goin'  tae  gio  th'  point  ? 


"  You  the  gent  as  the  lady  said  wanted  to  buy 
a  nice  racing  dorg  ?  "  he  inquired  huskily. 

"  No,  certainly  not " 

"  Let  you  'ave  'im  for  a  couple  o'  quid,"  he 
urged. 

"  I  tell  you  I  don't " 

Lavender  dashed  out. 

"  Oh,  the  darling  sweetums,"  she  gushed. 
"  Did  'ums  w^ant  to  come  to  mother,  then  ?  "  and 
she  picked  up  the  little  atrocity  and  hugged  it. 

"  Three  quid,  mister,"  observed  the  bandit, 
and  it  was  even  so. 

Thus  I  became  the  owner  of  a  potential  racing 
greyhound  named  "  Roaring  Forty." 

Glumly  I  strode  to  the  back  pleasaunce  and 
constructed  a  very  creditable  kennel  from  an  old 
packing-case. 


my  ferocious  expression,  Roaring  Forty  legged 
it — for  his  kennel. 

After  much  patting  and  coaxing,  we  persuaded 
him  to  emerge,  and  we  put  the  Teddy  beside 
him,  hoping  he  would  turn  and  savage  it.  He 
turned — sat  down  on  the  animal,  and  began  to 
scratch  himself  methodically. 

Then  Lavender  held  him  while  I  walked  to  the 
gate  and  whistled  and  waved  my  handkerchief 
encouragingly.  Roaring  Forty,  released  from 
the  slips,  moved  in  a  leisurely  manner  in  my 
direction,  paused  at  a  bed  of  choice  spring  bulbs, 
and,  after  involved  digging  operations,  un- 
earthed a  mouldering  bone,  and  forgot  my 
existence. 

But  my  racing  colours  will  yet  be  seen  at 
Battersea.     Roaring  Forty  has  speed  and  the 
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sporting  instinct,  latent  perhaps,  but  still  there. 
I  noticed  it  yesterday  morning.  A  brown  object 
flashed  past  my  study  window,  followed  by 
Lavender  crying  for  help. 

I  must  admit  that  since  my  beagling  days  I 
have  seldom  had  a  more  enjoyable  run  in  the 
country.  I  was  in  at  the  death  and  was  proud, 
as  the  Master  of  the  Pack,  to  present  to  the  only 
other  follower  who  finished  a  fragment  of  a 
lovely  Chinchilla  stole. 

Lavender  seems  dreadfully  put  out  now  when- 
ever I  murmur  the  word  "  rabbit." 

As  if  a  sporting  dog  wouldn't  know  ! 


Both  the  photographer  and  the  mother  had 
failed  to  make  the  restless  little  four-year-old  sit 
still  long  enough  to  have  her  picture  taken. 
Finally  the  photographer  suggested  that  "  the 
little  darling "  might  be  quiet  if  her  mother 
would  leave  the  room  for  a  few  minutes.  During 
her  absence  the  picture  was  successfully  taken. 
On  the  way  home  the  mother  asked : 

"  What  did  the  nice  man  say  to  make  mother's 
little  darling  sit  still  ?  " 

"  He  thed,  '  You  thit  thtill,  you  little  new- 
thuns,  or  I'll  knock  your  block  off,'  tho  I  that 
thtill,"  she  explained. 


According  to  Professor 
Brampton  the  natives  of 
Iceland  are  the  happiest 
people  he  has  ever  met. 
We  are  not  surprised  con- 
sidering they  send  all  their 
depressions  over  here. 


"  Too  many  wives  cry  for 
the  luxuries  they  want," 
declares  a  County  Court 
Judge.  Yes,  and  too  many 
husbands  have  to  cheque 
those  tears. 


An  operation  failed  to 
discover  a  thimble  swallowed 
three  years  ago  by  an 
Aberdeen  lady.  It  looks  as 
if  she  will  have  to  get  a 
new  one. 

®®® 

Burglary  is  said  to  be  on 
the  increase.  With  so  many 
safe  robberies  reported  in 
the  Press  one  can  hardly 
wonder  at  it. 


DRAWING  THE   LINE. 

"  No,  dear.     I'm   not  having   anything   more  to  do 
Y'know — he  splits  'is  affinities." 

*'  You  seem  to  have  plenty  of  intelligence  for 
a  man  in  your  position,"  sneered  a  lawyer, 
who  was  examining  a  witness. 

"  If  I  wasn't  on  oath  I'd  return  the  com- 
pliment," replied  his  victim. 


Customs  officers  have  re- 
with  Mr.  Higgings.     cently    poured    three    thou- 
sand gallons  of  pure  whisky 
into  the  sea,  near  Aberdeen. 
That  is  the  sort  of  thing  which  makes  Caledonia 
stern  and  wild. 

®®® 

Visitor  :  Do  you  have  many  wrecks  on  this 
coast  ? 

Boatman  :  Only  thom  what  you  see  in  the 
bath-chairs. 


An  M.P.  declares  that  no  one  seems  to  realise 
nowadays  that  great  things  spring  from  very 
small  beginnings.  Except,  of  course,  our  seed- 
packet  artists. 


A  gas-inspector  is  publishing  a  volume  of 
poems.     It  ought  to  be  easy  to  read  his  metre. 

Printed  in  Great  Britain  by  Butler  &  Tanner  Ltd.,  Frome  and  London 
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To  soothe  your  overtaxed  nerves  into 
sleep  and  rebuild  and  restore  them  for 
another  day's  work  more  nourishment 
is  required  than  ordinary  food  supplies. 
Your  nerves  need  "  Ovaltine,"  the 
most  health-giving  food  beverage 
knov^n  to  science.  ^ 

For  '*  Ovaltine  "  contains,  in  a  highly 
concentrated  and  correctly  balanced 
form,  such  as  no  other  food  can  rival, 
the  richest  of  Nature's  tonic  foods. 


**  Ovaltine  "  taken  just  before  you  go 
to  bed,  induces  sleep  as  soon  as  your 
head  touches  the  pillow.     It  builds  up 
your  system  with  new  stores  of  energy 
and  vitality  while  you  sleep.     It  is 
easily  and  completely  digested. 
Take  a  cupful  before  you  **  turn  in.' 
You  will  wake  in  the  morning  feeling 
wonderfully  refreshed. 
Drink    **  Ovaltine "    and   you   drink 
good  health. 


OV/ILTKiE 

V>^^^^  TONIC  FOOD  BEVERAGE 

The  Worlds  Night-cap 

Sold    in    tins    at    1/3,    2/-    and   3/9. 
The  larger  sized  tins  are  more  economical  to  purchase. 
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properties  of  a  fragrant  perfume  and  complex- 
ion cream  in  one.  To  further  popularise 
this  6d.  tablet,  it  is  for  the  present  being 
sold  at  4d, 

J.  C.  &  J.  FIELD,  Ltd 
Dept.  3  London,    S,E.l 

Established  1642  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I 


If  any  difficulty  in 
getting  supplies  of 
"N  ell  Gwynn" 
Candles  and  Our 
Nell  Toilet  Soap, 
send  postal  order 
and  we  execute  your 
order  post  free. 


(^ 


A  cold  is  not  good 
for  you — or  your 
neighbour,  and  a 
sneeze  is  an  early 
sign  of  a  cold  or 
a  chill,  perhaps  a 
severe  one. 

Heed  the  first 
warning  and  take 
a  sniff  or  two  at 
your 

Dr.  MACKENZIE'S 

SMELLING  BOTTLE 

Get  a  bottle  to-day  from  your 

Chemist,  21'^  or  post  free  2(Z 

direct  from 

Dr.MACKENZIE'S  UBORATOR]ES,Ltd.,  READING. 


For  cleaning  Silver,  Electro  Plate  &c. 

Goddard's 

Plate  Powder 

Sold  everywhere  6^  V-  T-  &  4"^ 


'^mm 


For  OBESITY. 

Price  4/-  and  6/6  per  package. 
From  all  Chemists. 
.PARKER  BELMONT  &  Co..  37.  Gray>  Ibb  Roai  W.Cl. 


B 


LUSHING: 


SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS, 
SHYNESS.  Simple  7-day  per- 
manent Home  Cure  for  eitaer  sex- 
No  Auto-suggestion,  drill,  etc.  Write  at  once,  mention  Windsor 
Magazine,  and  get  FREE  Specialist's  Treatise  sent  )rivit9ly. 

W.E.DEAN.12.A11  Saints  Rd., ST.  ANNES-ON-SEA. 
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Ways  to    Increase    income     at    Once, 

either  sex;  Sales  Letter  Writing.  Easy,  absorbing, 
remunerative.  Limitless  scope.  Details  of  12-boui 
tuition,  Guaranteed  Cash  Benefits,  quite  free. 

W.     JACK     SALES     SERVICE, 
1,   BLOOMSBURY    MANSIONS,    LONDON.    W.C.1. 
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Start  Sketching 

in  the  New  Year 

By  Percy  V.  Bradshaw 

(Founder  and  Principal  of 
the  Press  Art  School). 

This  is  one  New  Year  resolution 
that  you  won't  want  to  break  I  Once 
you  start  Sketching,  I  can  promise 
you  that   your 

leisure  hours  during  1928  will  seem 

happier  and  more  worth  while  than 

they  have  seemed  hitherto. 

Even  if  you  "cannot  draw  a  line,"  if  you 

wish  to  learn^  I  can  teach  you  to  sketch  in  a 

way  that  is^  pleasant,  joyous  even,  from  the 

very  beginning. 

Send  for  my  Prospectus  and  read  what  my 
Pupils  have  to  say — men  and  women,  in  all 
parts  of  the  World,  who  testify  to  the  joy 

and  practical  value  of    my 

teaching.    Many  of  these  are 

now    fanious    Press   Artists. 

The  Artists  who  drew  these 

clever  sketches  are  both  old 

Pupils   of   mine  —  they    are 

now  amongst  the  leaders -in 

their  respective  lines. 

This  does  not  mean  that 
my  teaching  is  intended 
solely  to  produce  pro- 
fessional AJrtists— on  the 
contrary,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  my  Pupils  are 
learning  for  the  joy  and 
interest  alone.  But  if 
Sketching  does  appeal  to  you,  at  a  Hobby 
or  as  a  Career,  then  you  can  enjoy  the 
same  sincere  and  thorough  Training  which 
has  produced  leading  Artists  in  all  branches 
of  Illustration  and  Commercial  Art. 

Whatever  your  interest  in  Sketching,  send  for  my 
Prospectus.  It  tells  you  all  about  my  Courses  and 
describes  the  methods  which  have  made  learning- 
to-Draw  an  easy  process  for  the  merest  beginner. 
It  is  a  free  Drawing  Lesson  itself. 

Address  :      Percy  V.  Bradshaw,  Principal., 
PRESS  ART  SCHOOL  (Dept.   W  M  73). 
Tudor  Hall.  Forest  Hill,  London,  S.E.  23. 


s 

GUARD  YOUR  LINEN  FROM  LOSS  BV  USING 

JOHN  BOND*S 

'CRYSTAL   PALACE' 

MARKING    INK 

Once  Marked— Always  Secure. 
REQUIRES    NO   HEATING. 

Of  all  Stationers,  Chemists,  Stores,  6^.  Sc  !/• 

GUARD 

USED  IN  THE   ROYAL  HOUSEHOLDS. 

"Learn  to  Write-i 

and 

Earn  while  you  Learn. 

HUNDREDS  of  publications  require  articles  and  short  stories 
from  outaide  contributors.  Qualify  under  expert  guidance 
to  earn  money  by  your  pen  in  spare  time.  The  postal 
tuition  given  by  tlie  Regent  Institute  will  show  you  how  to  achieve 
success.  In  a  series  of  clear,  practical,  and  interesting  lessons 
you  will  be  taught  how  to  write,  what  to  write  about,  and  where  to 
sell.     (Special  arrangements  are  made  for  Overseas  students.) 

Intprfl^tinn  Write   NOW   for  a  free  copy   of  "How  to 

o  Ll  ♦  CDirr  Succeed  as  a  Writer,"  an  interesting  booklet 
DOOKiei  rKLL  which  describes  the  openings  for  new  writers 
and  the  unique  advantages  of  postal  training  which  is  enabling 
men  and  women  to  write  the  lund  of  copy  that  editors  want — 
und  to  earn  while  they  learn. 

THE  REGENT    INSTITUTE   (Dept   116B), 

13,  Victoria  Street,  London,  B.W.I. 


This    Plan    Will    Bring    You 

£250  A  YEAR  FOR 
LIFE-FROM  AGE  55 


Ninety-nine  people  out  of  a  hundred  have  to 
provide  for  their  own  future.  They  have  no 
rich  relative  to  take  the  burden'from  their  shoul- 
ders, and  no  business  pension  scheme  to  fall 
back  upon. 

Are  you  satisfied  with  the  progress  you  your- 
self are  making  ?  Have  you  saved  anything 
like  enough  to  justify  a  belief  that  at  55  years 
of  age  you  will  be  in  a  position  to  take  things 
easier  ?  What  about  your  family,  should  you, 
the  breadwinner,  be  taken  from  them  ?  The 
plan  about  to  be  explained  will,  if  adopted 
without  further  delay,  relieve  you  of  all  anxiety 
about  the  matter. 

Assuming  your  age  to  be  35  and  you  would 
like  to  provide  for  a  private  income  of  ;^250  a 
year  for  life  commencing  at  55,  this  is  how  the 
plan  works  out.  You  make  yearly  or  half-yearly 
deposits  to  the  Sun  Life  of  Canada  {the  great 
Annuity  Co.)  of  an  agreed  sum.  And  this  is 
what  you  will  get  in  return. 

£250  a  Year  for  Life. 

At  55  years  of  age  the  Sun  Life  of  Canada  will 
start  paying  you  an  income  of  a  fixed  sum — about 
£250  per  annum — and  you'll  receive  this  income 
every  year  as  long  as  you  live.  Or,  if  you  prefer  it, 
you  can  have  a  cash  sum  down  of  about  5^3. ooo-  Cf 
course,  you  haven't  deposited  anything  like  that 
sum.  It's  the  profits  that  make  it  so  large — ^profits 
heaped  upon  profits,  accumulated  over  the  entire 
period  of  the  arrangement. 

Income  Tax  SaVed, 

For  every  deposit  you  make  you  receive  rebate 
of  Income  Tax — a  concession  which  will  save  you 
nearly  £250  during  the  period,  assuming  the  present 
rate  of  tax  to  continue. 

£20  a  Month  if  unable  to  Work. 

If  through  illness  or  accident  you  lose  the  power 
to  earn  a  living,  and  the  disability  is  permanent, 
you  are  excused  from  making  any  further  deposits 
and  £20  per  month  will  be  paid  to  you  until  the 
£250  a  year  for  life  becomes  due. 

£2,000   for   pour  Famitp. 

Should  you  not  live  to  the  age  of  55,  ,(^2,000,  plus 
accumulated  profits,  will  be  paid  to  your  family. 
If  death  result  from  an  accident,  the  sum  would  be 
increased  to  £4,000,  plus  the  profits. 

Any  Age,  Any  Amount. 

Though  55  ^nd  £250  a  year  for  life  has  been  quoted 
here,  the  plan  apples  at  any  age  and  for  any  amount. 
Whatever  your  income,  if  you  can  spare  something 
out  of  it  for  your  and  your  family's  future,  this 
plan  is  the  best  and  most  profitable  method  you  can 
adopt. 

£70,000,000  Assets. 

The  Sun  Life  of  Canada  has  assets  of  over 
£70,000,000,  which  are  under  Government  super- 
vision. It  is  in  an  impregnable  position.  Do  not, 
therefore,  hesitate  to  send  for  particulars  of  this 
plan,  which  may  mean  great  things  for  you  and 
yours. 

In  confidence,  write,  giving  exact  date  of  birth. 

Address  your  inquiry  to  J.  F.  Junkin  (Manager), 
Sun  Life  of  Canada,  57,  Sun  of  Canada  House,  Vic- 
toria Embankment  [near  Temple  Station).  London, 
W.C.jj, 
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DR.  BARNARDO'S  HOMES 


Will    you    send 

NEW   YEAR    GIFT 

of 


10/- 


to  help  feed  the  Largest  Family  in 
the   World— 7,799  children? 

104,000  chilffren  admitted. 
5  admitted  on  an  average  daily. 

Cheques  and  Orders  payable  "Dr.  Barnardo's 
Homes  Food  Fund,"  and  crossed,  addressed 
Dr.  Barnardo's  Homes,  184,  Barnardo  House, 
Stepney  Causeway,  E.i. 


u  A  Q  r  Q  ^be  best  improved  Noae  MMbiUM  in 
niUOllD""the  world.  Remedy  agly  Qose»  of  all 
kinds.  Scientific  yet  simple.  Canbewor  duriuu 
<ieep.  Hend  BtamptU  envelope  for  fvB  particulars. 
DCn  MnQCC  i'Tlong-flgtablishedraedi- 
n  L  U  n  U  O  C  O^cally  approved  Treatment 
absolutely  cores  red  noses.  4/6  post  free. 
Foreign,  L/6  extra. 

I  in  V  C  ADO~  *^y  i™proved  Rubber  Ear 
UULl  Cnllo^Caps  remedy  outstanding 
ears.  Hundreds  of  successful  cases.  7/6  pust 
free.  Foreign,  J/<:  extra. 
D.  L  tt  B  S  RAY,  Specialist,  Criterion 
Building,    Piccadilly    Circaa.    LONDON,    W.l. 


SANE    SEX  BOOKS 

Solve  your  problems  on  all  questions  of  Sex,  Love,  Mar- 
riage, by  acquiring  full  and  accurate  knowledge  as  con- 
veyed in  the  following  popular  volumes  : — 

WISE  WEDLOCK  (Birth  Ckmtrol).  6/9 

Treating  the  subject  frankly,  fully,  but  without 
erotism.    By  Dr.  G.  Courtenay  Beale. 
THE  REALITIES  OF  MARRIAGE.  6/9 

A  Complete  Guide  to  Marriage  and  Parenthood. 

By  Dr.  G.  Courtenay  Beale. 
INTIMATE     LETTERS     TO     HUSBANDS 

AND  WIVES.  6/9 

Brilliant  solutions  to  problems  of  lovers  and 
married  folk.    By  Dr.  G.  Courtenay  Beale. 
THE  CRITICAL  AGE  OF  WOMAN.  6/9 

A  book  that  makes  the  "  change  "  a  happy  period. 

By  Walter  M.  Galllchan. 
THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  SEX.  |3/- 

The  revised  and  modernised  edition  (illustrated). 

By  Drs,  Trail  and  Wallace. 
THE  VEIL  AND  THE  VISION.  4/- 

A  Novel  of  absorbing  human  interest. 

By  Walter  M.  Gallichan. 

A   copy  of  "  Health  and  Efficiency,"  the  leading  Health 
Magazine,  is  included  with  the  books. 

HEALTH    PROMOTION,   LTD., 

32,  Efficiency  House, 
Paternoster  Square,  London^  E.C.4. 

Book  Catalogue  and  Specimen  Magazine  free. 


Points  to  suit 
all  writers. 


Fitted  with  14-carat  Gold 
Nib,  Iridium-tipped. 

EVERY    PEN   aUARANTEED. 

Of  Slalioners  or  Sole  Makers — 

JEWEL  PENCIL™ 

^.J^,   Dept.  8,  76,  Newgate   Street, 


S«!^^a<i!^^«<i{^:^:>s^^ 


A   "  Homely  Woman  "  Novel, 

SWEET  WATER 
AND  BITTER 

BY 

FAY  INCHFAWN. 

Author  of   "  The   Adventures  of  a  Homely  Woman" 

"  Homely  Verses  of  a  Home-Lover,"  "  Homely  Talks  of 

a  Homely  Woman,"  "  Songs  of  the  Ups  and  Downs," 

etc.,  etc. 

A  first  novel  by  a  talented  writer  who  has 
already  a  secure  place  in  the  affections  of 
the  reading  public  by  her  homely  "  talks," 
and  books  of  verse,  is  sure  to  attract  wide 
attention.  Although  the  scenes  are  laid 
in  a  quiet  country  backwater,  among  a 
community  of  simple  God-fearing  folk, 
the  story  is  one  of  intense  human  interest, 
and  the  characters  are  drawn  with  such 
exquisite  skill  that  we  feel  we  have  not 
only  met  them  but  known  them  inti- 
mately. 

Cloth.     320  pages.     6s.  net. 

From  all  BookssUers  and  Libraries. 
WARD*   LOCK    &   CO.,  LTD.,   LONDON,  EC 4 


PARIS 

PICTURES 


We  have  a  big  selection 
of  coloured  pictures  by 
Kirchner,  Fontan,  Meunier, 
whose  girl  models  are 
famous;  Paris  Salon  Studies, 
photographs  and  postcards. 
Catalogue  with  150  minia- 
tures on  art  paper  post  free 
for  i/-,  or  catalogue  and 
set  of  chic  girl  cards  for 
2/9.  Write  or  call,  THE 
BELL  PRESS  (Dept,  30), 
Merton  House,  St.  Bride's 
Avenue,   London,  E.C.4. 
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ppiACEJ 

N'40  fOR4,?, 

Lucky  for  Boots 

THE  LACE    with    the   EXTRA  LONG   WEAR 

No.  40  for  4d.  per  pair,  is  a  lace  of  Silk  Finish, 

extra  strength,  niade  in  all  styles  for  Ladies* 

and    Men's  Boots   and   Shoes,    ordinary   or 

invisible  eyelets. 

OTHER  QUALITIES: 

No.  30  for  3d.  per  pair,  Extra  Super  Glace  Yarn. 

No.  10  for  2d.  per  pair.  Strong  Glace  Yarn. 

YOU  NEED  HURCULACES 
IN  YOUR  BOOTS  AND  SHOES 

If  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  Hurculaces,  send  direct  to  us 
for  a  pair  and  we  will  give  you  the  name  of  nearest 
^Retailer  who  supplies  Hurculaces. 


Manufactured  by: 
FA  I  RE    BROS 


cS-    Co.,   Lid.,    LEICESTER. 


ORAL 
SHOES 


Model  No.  2600. 


A  distinctive  Colt 
Patent  Oxford 
Shoe,  with  neat  perforation  on  toe-cap. 
Made  welted  on  a  very  smart  narrow 
medium  last.  Obtainable  from  most  good 
shoe  shops.  If  there  is  not  an  Oral  agent 
in  your  town,  write  to 
address  below. 


20/- 


C.  W.  HORRELL,  LTD.,  SHOEMAKERS, 
RUSHDEN,  NORTHANTS. 


1928. 


HOW  TO  INCREASE  YOUR  INCOME 
IN     THE     NEXT     TWELVE      MONTHS. 

■\X/'HAT  are  you  going  to  do  in  the  coming  twelve  months  ? 
^  ^      Are  you  going  to  do  better  than  you  did  in  1927  ? 

Or  is  December  1928,  going  to  see  you  in  the  same  old  rut, 
with  the  same  difficulties  worrying  you,  with  the  same  feeling 
that  during  the  year  you  have  missed  opportunities  you  might 
have  taken  ? 

To  every  reader  who  wishes  to  do  better  in  1928  there  will 
be  sent  on  appUcation  a  free  copy  of  a  book  entitled  "  The 
Efficient  Mind,"  which  shows  how  thousands  of  men  and  women 
have  increased  their  Efficiency  and  Earning  Power  and  gained 
other  valuable  benefits  by  a  simple,  easily-followed  course  of 
Mind  Training. 

*'  Six  months  after  studying  your  Course  my 
salary  was  doubled,"  writes  a  CLERK. 

*'  Income  increased  from  £230  per  annum, 
first  to  £400,  then  to  £800,  and  lastly  to  £1,000,'* 
reports  a  MANAGER. 

By  training  your  mind  scientifically  by  means  of  Pelmanism 
you  can  increase  your  Earning-Power  and  develop  those  quali- 
ties of  Concentration,  Organising 
Power,  Initiative,  Will-Power, 
Resourcefulness  and  Driving 
Force  which  make  men  and 
women  successful. 

The  Pel  man  Course  has  re- 
cently been  thoroughly  revised 
and  is  fully  explained  in  a  book 
entitled  "The  Efficient  Mind." 
Write  for  this  book  to  day.  It 
will  be  sent  you  gratis  and  post 
free.  Follow  the  advice  it  gives 
and  in  six  months'  time  you 
will  look  back  on  this  date  as  a 
Red  Letter  Day  in  your  life. 
Write  for  a  free  copy  of  "  The  Efficient  Mind  "  to  day 
to  the  Pelman  Institute,  109,  Pelman  House,  Bloomsbury 
Street,  London,  W.C.i, 


OFFER 
BETTER 


FURNITURE 


The  outstanding   merit   of 
good   second-hand    furniture   is 
its  complete  reliability,  having   stic- 
cessfuUy    resisted    those    many    faults 
which    time   alone    reveals   in   new  furniture. 

HIGH  GRADE  SECOND-HAND 
For  CASH  or  on 
EASY  TERMS 

At  Jelks,  £100,000  worth  of  beautiful  furniture 
and  Half  the  Price  ifet  Double  Wear  of 
Cheap  Netti  Goods  is  always  on  view  in 
showrooms  which  cover  800,000  square  feet. 
If  you  cannot  call,  write  to-day 
for   Special  Bargain    Booklet. 

W.  JELKS   6   SONS, 

263-275,  HOLLOWAY  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.7. 
Depositories:  3  to  16,  Eden  Grove  (adjoining). 
Est.  over  50  years. 
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ThinkitOver 
ONE  HOUR  A  DAY  NOW 

devoted  to  preparation  for  promotion  and  better  pay  will 
bring  you  a  career  instead  of  a  job,  and  a  larger,  brighter  and 
happier  life.  There  is  just  one  way  to  assured  success  in 
business  or  industry,  and  that  is  a  sound  practical  ti'aicing  in 
your  chosen  vocation.    That  means  study. 

One  hour  a  day  spent  the  I.C.S.  spare-time  way  will  give  you 
the  best  training  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  During  the  last  36 
years,  3,500,000  students  have  been  benefited  by  I.C.S.  training. 
Tens  of  thousands  have  won  remarkable  success.  Why  not 
you  also  ? 

Let  us  tell  you  how  you  can  improve  yourself  in  your  calling. 
Our  360  Courses  include  the  following : 

Accountancy  &  Bookkeeping   Professional  Exams. 

Advertising  Salesmanship 

Arch,  and  Bidg.  Scientific  Management 

Commercial  Art  Shorthand  Typewriting 

Commercial  Training  Shovt^card  Writing 

Draughtsmanship  Textiles 

Engineering,  all  Window  Dressing 

branches  Wireless  Engineering 

French  and  Spanish  Woodworking 

WRITE  TO-DAY  FOR  OUR  SPECIAL  PROSPECTUS, 
MENTIONING  THE  SUBJECT  IN  WHICH  YOU  WISH 
TO  MAKE  MORE  MONEY. 

International  Corresponcfence  Schools,  Ltd. 
96  international  BIdgs.,  Kingsway,  London,  W.0.2 


FAMED  FOR  OVER 

50  YEARS 

U/6  a  tin  at  all  chemists. 


HOW    TO    OBTAIN 

A    PERFECT-LOOKING   NOSE 

My  latest  improved  Model  25  corrects  ill- 
shaped  noses  quickly,  paiulessly,  permanently, 
and  comfortably  at  home.  It  is  the  only  Nose 
Shaping  appliance  of  precise  adjustment,  and  a 
safe  and  guaranteed  patent  device  that  will 
actually  give  you  a  perfect-looking  nose.  Write 
for  free  booklet  which  tells  you  how  to  obtain  a 
perfect-looking  nose. 

MT  k  T  T  f?  T  V    Specialist,  D  860,  Rex  Hoase,  45, 
.  InliiDl  I,  Hatton Garden,  London.  E.C.I. 


"DE  LUXE"  Handbench  GRINDERS 

HALF  PRICE  to  clear.  ^^  .^^  Packing  1/3. 
British  Made — ensuring  '^  I  fl  Foreign  and 
long  life  and  efficient     ^^  I  T^         Colonial 

service.  I    "^       Packing  2/6. 

This    is   a    super    high-speed     grinder    with    wheel. 
Approx.  weight  4  lbs.     Castings  of   best  clean  grey 
iron.   Spindle  highest  grade  machine  steeL    Gears  machine 
cut.      Clamps  to  bench.      Diameter  of  Grindstone  4   in. 
Enamelled  Body.    All  bright  parts  polished.     Sent  under  our 
guarantee  of  complete  satisfaction  or  monev  instantly  returned. 
QUANTITY  OF  SPARE  CORUKDUM  STONES 
To  Clear— 4  in.  1/3.     5  in.  1/6  (post  6d.)     ORDER  TO-DAY. 
John  Phillips  Go.  (Dept.  165),  24,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C.I 


INCHES  TALLER. 

Simple  height  increaser.    Will  add  3,  4, or 
more  inches  to  your  height;  for  either  sex. 

Particulars  free. 
W.    rw.    EDISON,    39,   Bond  Street,  BLACKPOOL. 

Genuine  Thorough  Cure  in  40  Days. 
Helpful  Book  Free  for  2ci.  stamp. 
W.M.  BURTON.  5  Roisondale  Rd..  8i  Anne'f-on-Sea. 
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^^^^  You  will  with  a        ^^^ 

SILVER  WONDER 

the  pen  which  has  a  specially  turned- 
up  point  and  glides  over  every   surface  — 
it^.  one  of  the  PER RYllliD  PENS 

,  and  can  be  obtained 
in  6d.  Boxes  from  all 
Stationers. 

Perry  &  Co.  Lro.. 

►  49  Old  Bailey. 
London, 
E.C 


Garden  rubbish  is 
both  unsightly  and 
unhygienic — it  breeds 
flies  and  gerqas  of  all 
description.  The  best  way  to 
destroy  It  Is  by  burning  it  in  the 
"VULCAN"  Incinerator.  The 
"VULCAN"  talces  a  barrow  load 
at  a  time,  and  bums  even  damp 
refuse  without  fuel,  leaving  an  ex- 
cellent fertilizing  ash.  Made  from 
fluted  iron,  it  will  last  a  lifetime. 
Price  10/-  each  (Carr.  paid  nearest 
Ely.  btn.).     2  for  13/-.     Largest 

size  12/6.  2  for  22/6. 
LOSTOCK  IKUN  BASKiiir  WORKS 

Dept  W.. 
19,     Griffiths     Lane,     LOSTOCK 
GBALAM.    U.    HOBIHWICH. 


HOW  TO  IMPROVE  YOUR  GAME. 

ALL  ABOUT  BILLIARDS 

By  ARTHUR  F.  PEALL 

Illustrated  with  26  photographs  and  80  diagrams. 
Cloth  5s.  net. 
Arthur  F.  Peall  is  the  well-knovm  coach  at  "Thur- 
ston's," and  is  admittedly  the  finest  billiard  teacher  in 
the  country  to-day, 

HOW  TO  PLAY  HOCKEY 

By  HARRY  E.  HASLAM 

With  over  30  full-page  plates  and  many  diagreuns. 

Cloth  2s.  6d.  net. 

With  special  sections  on  "THE  WOMAN'S  GAME," 

by  the  late  Eustace  E.  White. 

At  all  Booksellers. 

Ward,  Lock  &Co.,Ltd.,  SALiSBURy  Sq.,  London,E.C.4 


Advertisements  for  insertion  in  the 
February  Number  of  the  Windsor 
Magazine  should  be  received,  at  latest, 
by  December  29th,  at  Warwick  House, 
Sahsbury  Square,  London,  E.C.  4. 


RELIABILITY 

is  a 

distinguishing  feature 

of  advertised  goods. 
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'Whihf  T^eoufy  sleeps  the  JIM^ic  lOork 


CLEANSING,  far  more  thorough  than  soap  and  water  can  ever 
give,  is  necessary  to  rid  the  skin  of  all  impurities,  and  Pond*s 
Cold  Cream  is  the  perfect  cleanser.    Used  after   each   long 
exposure  to  the  open  air  and  always  just  before  retiring,  its  gentle  oils 
penetrate  deep  into  the  pores,  bringing  to  the  surface  all  particles 
of  dust  and  dirt  in  readiness  to  be  wiped  away  with  a  soft  cloth. 


Use  Pond's  Cold  Cream  regularly  as 
directed  and  you  need  never  fear  the 
message  of  your  mirror.  For  not  only  is 
Pond's  Cold  Cream  the  perfect  cleanser, 
but  it  nourishes  worn-out  cells,  builds  new 
tissues  and  makes  the  skin  firm  and  young. 
Leave  a  little  of  the  Cold  Cream  on  all 
night  if  your  skin  is  inclined  to  be  dry. 


Then,  too — but  this  time  for  protection — 
Pond's  Vanishing  Cream  is  also  necessary. 
Free  from  grease,  it  gives  the  complexion 
a  satiny  texture  and  prevents  wind,  rain 
or  dust  from  playing  havoc  with  the  sen- 
sitive pores.  Use  it  on  all  appropriate 
occasions  and  after  each  application  of  the 
Cold  Cream  save  the  bedtime  one  ;  your 
skin  will  thank  you. 


"TO  SOOTHE  AND  SMOOTH  YOUR  SKIN.' 


,_  From  all  Chemists  and  Stores. 
POND  b  In  handsome  opal  jars  1/3 
rPPAM^  "w*^  2/6.  In  tubes  l\d.  {for 
^KiLAmZi  ;,fl«4&ag)  and  1/-.  Pond's 
Cold  Cream  also  in  extra  large  jars  5/-,  and 
in  extra  large  tubes  2/6. 


Pond's  Extract  Co.  (Dept,  27), 
TRIAL  I03'  S*-  Jo^"    Street,  E.C.i, 

will  send  for  2d.  in  stamps 
SAMPLES  for   postage   and    packing   a 

sample  tube  of  both  Creams. 


Potids 

Vanishinqi&Cold 

Creams 
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An  Entireh  New  Bock  for  Gardeners. 

ALL  ABOUT  GARDENING 

Designed  to  meet  the  undoubted  need  for  a  really 
practical,    comprehensive    and    yet    concise    work. 

"A  clever  compilation  on  every  phase  of  gardening." — Field. 

With  8  Plates  in  Colour.     32  Pages  of  Photo- 
graphic Plates  and  Many  Diagrams.     6s.  Net. 

WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  LTD.,  LONDON,  E.C.4 


DELICIOUS  FRENCH  COFFEE. 

RED 
WHITE 
*BLUE 

For  Breatcfast  &  after  Dinner. 

In    making,    use    LESS    QUANTITY,    it    being 
much     stronger     than    ORDINARY  COFFEE, 


'(JDAi{C^ 
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HINDES 
HAIR  TINT 

tints  grey  or  faded  hair 
my  natural  shade  de- 
sired— brown,  dark-brown, 
Ijijht-brown  or  black.  It  is 
oermanent  and  washable, 
has  no  grease,  and  does  not 
burn  th*;  hair.  It  is  used 
by    over    a  million  people. 

Medical  certificate  accompanies  each  bottle.  Of  all 
Chemists,  Stores  and  Hairdressers.  2/6  or  direct  :— 
HINDES,  Ltd.,    eo,  Parker  Street.  K^n<r%^9M.  Lo-'rton. 


RHEUMAilJilYl  CURED 

SEVERE   PAINS    CURED  AFTER 
TWO    YEARS'    SUFFERING. 

Macmillan  St.,  Rochdale.  Lanes. 
Dear  Sir,— After  nearly  two  years'  suffering 
my  daughter  is  quite  rid  of  pain.  She  had  pains 
in  lier  back  aid  arms,  and  no  treatment  seemed 
to  have  any  effect.  I  noticed  your  Urace  adver- 
tisement and  I  thank  God  I  did,  as  she  is  now 
strong  anJ  well.  1  could  scarcely  believe  that  a 
cure  could  be  effectovl,  as  I  had  given  up  all 
hope.— Yours  faithfully, 

Mrs,  CURTIS. 

TTRACE,  and  TTRACE  alone,  can  cure  Rheumatism.  It  directly 
attacks  the  cause— uric  acid— dissolves  and  expels  it  from  the  system 
and  prevents  its  reappearance.  That  is  why  it  CURES  and  CUREi 
QUICKLY.  1/3,  3/-  &  5/-  per  box,  from  Boots,  Timothy  White  &  Co., 
T.iylors.  and  all  Chemists  and  Stores,  or  direct  from  the  URACB 
Laboratories  (Dept.  52    >  82.  St.  Thomas  Street.  London,  S.E.I. 


VRACE 


1/3,  3/-  : 

&  6(-   i 

L^."..^"...i  CURE  RHEUMATISM 


A   NEW  POEM 

by 

WALLACE   B. 

NICHOLS 

Author  of**  Jericho  Street,"  "  Earl  Simon,"  etc. 
Crown  8vo.     Cloth.      6/-  net 

PROMETHEUS 
IN  PICCADILLY 

This  is  a  poem  of  modern  life.  The  theme,  in 
brief,  is  that  Prometheus,  the  fabled  maker  of 
mankind,  who  was  chained  to  a  rock  in  the 
Caucasus  by  Zeus  as  a  punishment  for  stealing 
the  Sacred  Fire  from  Heaven,  is  released  in 
the  present  year  and  finds  himself  in  Picca- 
dilly Circus,  where,  through  a  whole  day,  he 
watches  the  human  ebb  and  flow.  The  min- 
gled drama,  philosophy,  pathos  and  uplifting 
power  of  this  meeting  of  creator  and  creation 
face  to  face  make  a  poem  which,  the  pub- 
lishers believe,  is  an  authentic  contribution  to 
literature. 

0/  all  Bocksdlers. 
WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  LTD.,  LONDON,  E.C.4 
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ASTHMA 

The  assurance  of  comfortable  rest  appeals  to  every  sufferer  from  bron^ 
chial  asthma,  Vapourized  Cresolene  relieves  the  asthmatic  attack  at  once. 

No  medicine  is  taken.  The  antiseptic 
vapour  permeates  the  air  of  the  bed' 
room  and  is  inhaled  with  every  breath. 
Cresolene  has  been  sold  for  nearly 
fifty  years  and  is  a  reliable  remedy  for 
whooping  cough,  bronchitis,  coughs 
and  influenza. 


Sold  by  all  Chemists,     Write  for  descriptive  booklet  No,  2b  B  to 

ALLEN  &  HANBURYS,  Ltd.,  Lombard  St.,  Lottdon,E.C.3. 


ENGINEERS  ZVAjrom  obsS^toJ^uence/ 

A  nnnf"EITlOI?0  ■  ^^^^l^*^  ^^^  unskilled — is  thi^  your  intention  ?  Are  you,  auring  1928,  going  to  shuffle  off 
AH HKrN  I  ILlto        the  overalls,  and,  fortified   with    knowledge   and   Diplomas,    assume  a  position   of   authority 

IF  THIS  IS  YOUR  INTENTION,  then  we  can  open  the  door  for  you ;  make  possible  your  desires  for  advancement  in 
vonr  career  and  place  you  nearer  to  the  pinnacle  it  is  your  ambition  to  reach.  The  story  of  how  this  can  be  accomplished 
m  the  privacy  of  your  home,  is  told  in  a  vitally  interesting  book,  entitled  "  THE  ENGINEER'S  GUIDE  TO  SUCCESS,"  which 
is  offered  post  FREE  to  all  genuinely  interested  in  the  manifold  branches  of  engineering.  It  tells  how  you  can  prepare  speedily 
and  effectuaUy  for  the  ^      ^      ^^^^      ^^     DIPLOMA. 

^"X^  #       WRITE  for  your  copy  now  (don't  let  the  opportunity  pass),  stating  from  the  following  abridged  list 

M      lA^^^^F  M  *^^  branch  of  engineering  or  the  examination   that  interests  you. 

/PT^S^S^J  ABRIDGED   UST   OF   TECHNOLOGICAL    ENGINEERING    COURSES. 

^ a     f^'^j^f^-fS^^rTrj        Aeroplane  Design  Electrical  Installations 

M  ^^^^^f^'$Z~^'   n        Civil  Engineering  Electrical  Control  Gear 

^^/^^V^?r^X  *^'^i         Boiler  Inspecting  Alteraating  Current 


Aeroplane  Design 
Civil  Engineering 
Boiler  Inspecting 
Reinforced  Concrete 
Telephony 
Telegraphy 


pricelesrpossef^sfon  piumbing 

^/^^^^^^o«i»tX^  Electrical  Engineering 

l0^aCmemS]U€CeSS.  wireless  Telegraphy 

^•^  "'^O  Surveying  and  Levelling 

•^-.-:''  A.MJ.E.E. 


Heating  and  Ventilating 

Draughtsmanship 

Workshop  Practice 

Machine  Tools 

Internal  Combustion  Engines 

Naval  Architecture 

AMJJVlech£. 

AJV!JJ^.E. 

A^J^tructJ;. 


Electric  Welding 
Ma  hematics 
Marine  Engineering 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Structural  Engmeering 
Commercial  Engineering 
Motor  Engineering 
Motor  Car  Ignition 
Building  Construction 
Boiler  Making 
Power  House  Operation 
A.M.In8t.CE. 


THE  TECHNOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE  OF  CREAT  BRITAIN.Ltd.,  199  ThanetHouse,  231/2 Strand,  W.C. 2. 


THE  WINDSOR  MAGAZINE. 
"  The  Best  Cookery  Books  in  the  World " 

PRACTICAL     ::     ECONOMICAL    ::     UP-TO-DATE 


NEW    EDITIONS    OF 


M£s  Beeton's 


COOKERY  BOOKS 

l:^         <^5^         t^:^         u^^         K^^ 

Mrs.  BEETON'S  BOOK  OF  HOUSEHOLD  MANAGEMENT 

Strongly  Bound.  ^  12/6  net 

Containing  over  4,000  Recipes,  besides  hundreds  of  Illustrations  and  many  Colour  Plates. 
Forming  a  complete  guide  to  COOKERY  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES,  including  Daily 
Duties,  Labour  Saving,  Hostess  and  Guest,  Menus  and  Menu  Making,  Sick  Nursing, 
Mistress  and  Servant,  Marketing  and  Accounts,  Trussing  and  Carving,  Care  of  Children^ 
The  Home  Doctor,  The  Home  Lawyer,  etc.,  etc. 

Also  Half-Morocco,  258.  net ;  and  Half-Calf,  31s.  6d.  net. 

Mrs.  BEETON'S  FAMILY  COOKERY     .      .        Strongly  Bound     8/6  net 

Comprises  nearly  3,000  Recipes,  896  pages  of  Letterpress  and  hundreds  of  Illustrations  and 
many  Colour  Plates. 

Mrs.  BEETON'S  EVERYDAY  COOKERY 6/-  net 

Contains  about  2,500  Recipes,  768  pages  and  numerous  Colour  Plates  and  other  Illustrations. 

Mrs.  BEETON'S  ALL  ABOUT  COOKERY 4/6  net 

Containing  over  2,000  practical  Recipes,  640  pages  with  numerous  Colour  Plates  and  other 
Illustrations. 

Mrs.  BEETON'S  COOKERY  BOOK 2/6  net 

Over  1,200  specially  selected  Recipes,  nearly  200  Fine  Illustrations  and  8  Colour  Plates. 

384  pages. 

Mrs.  BEETON'S  COOKERY        ....       Limp  Cloth.     I/3  net 

Contains  about  650  Recipes  for  Everyday  Dishes,  and  General  Instructions  in  the  Art  of 
Cookery.  Illustrated  with  a  Frontispiece  in  Colour  and  nearly  100  Illustrations.  256 
pages. 

Mrs.  BEETON'S  COOKERY        .  Pictorial  Wrapper  in  Colour.     6d.  net 

Containing  about  350  Practical  and  Economical  Recipes  for  Everyday  Dishes,  and  detailed 
instructions  in  the  Art  of  Cookery.  A  most  useful  little  guide  for  small  households.  128 
pages. 

KEEP    TO    THE   "BEETON"  TRACK 

At  all  Booksellers. 
WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  LTD.,  SALISBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.C.4. 
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'Robinson  &  Cleaver^ 


BELFAST 


SALE  OF 
IRISH  LINENS 

A  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY 


J 


IRISH    LINEN 
SHEETS. 

No.  W.M.I.        Bleached 
Irish  Linen  Plain  Hemm- 
ed Sheets  in  hardwearing 
quality,  specially  strong 
and  undoubtedly  the  best 
value  ever  oftered. 
2x3  yds.  I 
(single  bed)  . 
per  pair  ^ 

2^  X  3  yds. 

(double  bed) 
per  pair 

PILLOW    CASES.       \ 


23/11 
32/9 


IRISH    LINEN 
TABLECLOTHS. 

No.  W.M.I.  A  Special 
Bargain  in  Irish  Linen 
Damask  Tablecloths, 
made  in  three  choice 
designs.  Thoroughly  re- 
liable quality.  • 
Size  2x2  yds. 

Each 
Table  Napkins  to  match, 
22  X  22  inches. 
Six  for 


\ 


11/6 

to  match, 

6/6 


No.  W.M.I.  Special  value 
in  Bleached  Irish  Linen 
Pillow  Cases  to  match 
Sheets.  Plain  Hemmed, 
size  20  X  30  ins.  < 
Each 


r 


Hemstitched, 
size  20  X  30  ins. 
Each 


2/4 
3/9 


Carriage  and  C.O.D.  fees  paid  on 
all  orders  of  20 1-  upwards  in 
U.K.         Foreign    Postage   extra. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Sale 
Catalogue  No,  58X  and 
Samples.     Sent  post  free. 


ROBINSON  &C  LEAVER 


■"""■'-  BELFAST  ^•i^i:;:^ 


ManufaciurtTS 


The  E.  W.  Girl  sees  Life— Golf 


CHE*S  a  wonderful  personality, 
^  so  full  of  health  and  vigour, 
yet  delightfully  charming.  Wisely  she 
plays  without  a  hat,  not  merely  because 
it  is  more  convenient  but  because  she 
knows  that  her  perfectly  shampoo'd 
hair  enhances  her  attractiveness. 

Evan  Williams  Henna  Shampoo  makes 
the  hair  healthy  as  it  makes  it  beautiful. 

** Ordinary"  for  Dark  Hair. 
**  Camomile  "  for  Fair  Hair. 

EVAN  IIVILLIAMS 

Henna  Shampoo 


180  pages 
Free 


J.  D.  C.  Mackay 

Principal 

The  School 

of  Accountancy 


Let 

me  send  you 
this  Book 

THE  MOST  AUTHORITATIVE 
GUIDE    TO    BUSINESS    CAREERS 

EVER  PUBLISHED 
This  book  has  directed  more  men  to 
success  than  any  other  book.  Edited 
by  the  Leading  Authority  on  business 
education  in  Britain,  and  containing 
contributions  by  Viscount  Inchcapeand 
Sir  Edwin  Stockton,  "The  Direct  Way 
to  Success  "  gives  the  reader  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  Business  through  Ex- 
perts' eyes.  The  splendid  careers  that 
business  offers;  the  avenues  that  lead 
to  success;  these  are  matters  this  book 
makes  clear.  It  tells  how  you  can 
secure  the  personal  advice  of  the  Prin- 
cipal, who  has  directed  the  successful 
careers  of  nearly  50,000  men.  It  pro- 
vides overwhelming  evidence  that  The 
School's  tuition  is  the  most  efficient  for 
commercial  and  professional  examina- 
tions and  for  training  for  executive 
positions.  It  explains  how  The  School 
can  guarantee  success,  and  describes  the 
system  by  which  fees  may  be  paid  by 
instalments.  A  postcard  will  bring 
this  book  free — by  return.  Mark  your 
request  "Business  Guide  Offer." 

POSTAL  TRAINING 

The  Sciiool  of  Accountancy  gives  specialised 
postal  training  for  all  the  Accountancy, 
Secretarial,  Banking,  Insurance,  Commercial 
ami  Matriculation  Kxaminations  and  for 
appointments  such  as  General  Manager, 
Company  Secretary,  Accountant,  CJflBice 
Manager,  Auditor,  Cashier,  Chief  Clerk. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF 
ACCOUNTANCY 

Secretaryship —  Bankinff  -Insurance 
10,  ESSEX  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.2 
2.    WEST    REGENT     S1REET»     GLASGOW 
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fUcOyuOattee  Tea 

IN    SEALED    PACKETS    AND    DECORATED    TINS    FROM    ALL    GROCERS. 


FROM  ALL  BOOKSELLERS  AND  BOOKSTALLS 

WARD,  LOCK  &  CO' S  POPULAR  NOVELS 

Best  Authors.  Finest  Production 


CHoth  3s. 

Berry  and  Co Dornf ord  Yates 

Jonah  and  Go Dornf  ord  Yates 

The  Green  Rust Edgar  Wallace 

Ayesha  :     The    Return    of 

»*  She  '' H.  Rider  Haggard 

The  Holy  Flower H.  Rider  Haggard 

Finished '. H.  Rider  Haggard 

The  Fellowship  of  the  Frog  Edgar  Wallace 
The  Secret  House   Edgar  Wallace 


6d.  Net 

The  Books  of  Bart    Edgar  Wallace 

The  Pathway Gertrude  Page 

The  Supreme  Desire    Gertrude  Page 

Lawrence  Clavering A.  E.  W.  Mason 

Mistress  Dorothy  Marvin  .  J.  C.  Snaith 

One  of  the  Family Keble  Howard 

Limitations E.  F .  Benson 

My  Lady  Rotha    Stanley  Weynian 


EDGAR  WALLACE 

CHICK 

8AND£RS  OF  THE  RIVER 

BONES 

BONES  IN  LONDON 

JACK  O'  JUDGMENT 

THE  DARK  EYES  OF  LONDON 

THE  BOOK  OF  ALL-POWER 

BOSAMBO  OF  THE  RIVER 

LIEUTENANT  BONES 

SANDI,  THE  KING-MAKER 

THE  DAFFODIL  MYSTERY 

THE  THREE  OAK  MYSTERY 

A  DEBT  DISCHARGED 

GREY  TIMOTHY 

THE  FOURTH  PLAGUE 

THE  RIVER  OF  STARS 

THOSE  FOLK  OF  BULBORO' 

BLUE  HAND 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  RIVER 

KEEPERS      OP      THE      KING»S 

PEACE 
MR.  JUSTICE  MAXELL 
THE  ADMIRABLE  CARFEW 

WILLIAM  LE   OUEUX 

THE  BRONZE  FACE 
A  WOMAN'S  DEBT 
No.  7  SAVILLE  SQUARE 
THE  MARKED  MAN 
THE  BROKEN  THREAD 

FRED.  M.  WHITE 

THE  CARDINAL  MOTH 


Cloth  2s.  Sd.  Net 
JOSEPH  HOCKING 

THE  RING  OF  DESTINY 

THE  SCARLET  WOMAN 

THE  PURPLE  ROBE 

LEST  WE  FORGET 

ALL  MEN  ARE  LIARS 

AN  ENEMY  HATH  DONE  THIS 

OTTWELL  BINNS 

CLANCY    OF    THE    MOUNTED 

POLICE 
THE  TRAIL  OF.  ADVENTURE 
WHERE  THE  AURORA  FLAMES 
A  GIPSY  OF  THE  NORTH 
JAVA  JACK 
A  MATING  IN  THE  WILDS 

E.  PHILLIPS  OPPENHEIM 

PASSERS-BY 

THE  GREAT  AWAKENING 

ANNA  THE  ADVENTURESS 

AS  A  MAN  LIVES 

CONSPIRATORS 

THE  YELLOW  CRAYON 

A  MONK  OF  CRUTA 

THE  TRAITORS 

THE  SURVIVOR 

THE  MAN  AND  HIS  KINGDOM 

LOUIS  TRACY 

RAINBOW  ISLAND 
THE  PILLAR  OF  LIGHT 


HAROLD   BINDLOSS 
THE  KEYSTONE  BLOCK 
ANDREW'S  FOLLY 
THE  LUTE  PLAYER 
A  DEBT  OF  HONOUR 

HALLIWELL  SUTGLIFFE 
THE  OPEN  ROAD 

PAUL  TRENT 

THE  VOW 
J.   S.  FLETCHER 

THE    MIDDLE    TEMPLE    MUR- 
DER 
THE  MIDDLE  OF  THINGS 
RAVENSDENE  COURT 
LYNNE  COURT  SPINNEY 

SIR  A.  CONAN  DOYLE 

A  STUDY  IN  SCARLET 

GUY  BOOTHBY 

THE  BEAUTIFUL  WHITE  DEVIL 
DOCTOR  NIKOLA 

MADAME  ALBANESI 

DIANA  FALLS  IN  LOVE 
HEADON  HILL 

THE     MAMMOTH     MANSIONS 
MYSTERY 

ROBERT  BARR 
YOUNG  LORD  STRANLEIGH 


SALISBURY    SQUARE,    LONDON,      E.C.4 


Bril^annic  and  Best 


THE    "Britannic"    Expandin|;    Brac«let    has    made  an   un- 
rivalled world-wide  reputation   tor  its  durability  and   the 
charm  of  its  various  desitns.      These  bands  ar«  tuily  s;uarHn- 
teed  lor  five  years,  and   the  springs  will   be   renewed,  free  of 
?n/&o^*^?SaS     charge,  any  time  during  that  period,  through  any  Jeweller. 
injepor  ^  ^^fj^^^^l         fhe  "  Britinnic  •  may  be  seen  at  all  good-class  jeweUers  complete  with 

-'   "         *  ■—  ""-= =-■■   Expanding 


See  the  nam* 
'Britannic"  is  en- 
graved  insid*  the 
hand,   because    very 


are    ojfered    . 
*' Britannic"  Brace- 
lets by  xmserupulouB 
dealers. 


"Briuuwic 


tyle 
Bands  atone  with  books,  to  replace  straps. 

Thi>  Queen  of  Watch  Bracelets 
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LOST 

ASTHMA 


I  never  had  relief  till  I  tried  that 
wonderful  old  remedy  POTTER'S 
ASTHMA  CURE."  The  severest  asthmatic 
attack  soon  yields  to  its  soothing  influence. 
Wonderful  for  Colds,  Catarrh.Bronchitis,  etc. 

All  Chemists—yours  among  thrm  sell  it, 
J/6  per  tin  or  Jl9  post  free  from  : 

POTTER   &  CLARKE,   Ltd., 

61F  Artillery  Lane.  E. 

I  For  Odtdoorsi  use'  ] 

Potter's  Smoking  Mixture 

and  Cigarettes. 


^fHMACP 


\_P' 


BE  UPRIGHT 

hh  Men,  Womeo  and  Children  who  stoofi 

have  round   shoulders,    narrow  and  weak 

'  chests,    chest    complaints,    etc.,    can     be 

naturally  curel  by  wearing 

THE      "IMPERIAL"       SHOULDER 

BRAGG  {Patented), 

It  gives  just  the  support  necessary  i~> 
make  one  upright,  and  develops  deep 
breathing.  Light  and  unobservable  in 
wear.  An  officer  on  R.M.S.  "Hilary" 
writes :  "  After  "giving  your  Imperial 
Bracea  reasonable  trial,  I  find  it  only 
right  to  give  it  the  praise  it  deserves, 
being  one  of  the  finest,  and  without  a 
doubt  the  most  comfortable  appliance 
of  its  kind.  It  has  cured  me  of  round 
L  shouldersandof  the  stooping  habit  in 
eight  days'  wear."      R.M.,  Glasgow, 

_^^__    _     ^  writes:  "  Kindly  send  me  another  pair 

r^r  'i^tsT^iOiy  »vue  IS  so  pleasel  with  those  I  have  that  she  wants  a 

*'*WrUe^for  Booklet  or  SEND  YOUB  ORDER  TO-DAY  (giving  waist  and 
height  measurement)  with  P.O.  10s.  6d.    Carriage  abroad  Is.  6d.  extra. 

^llspJ.'w.AYIS-JOHNSON,  5,  ROBERT  STREET. 
™«*"^OELPHI.  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.2.         


FRENCH. 

Famous     GeneraFs     Tribute    to    New 
Pelxnan  Method  of  Learning  Languages. 

"  I  find  that  the  Pelman  method  is  the  best  way 
of  liaming  French  without  a  teacher." 

General  Sir  AYLMER  HALDANE, 
G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  D.S.O.     (H  682.) 
"  I  have  learnt  more  and  better  French  in  the  last 
four  months  than  previously  I  had  learnt  in  thrice 
that  period."     (M  241.) 

The  above  letters  are  typical  of  the  thousands 
received  from  readers  who  are  learning  French, 
German,  Italian  or  Spanish,  by  the  new  Pelman 
method,  which  is  revolutionising  language 
teaching  in  this  country. 

This  wonderful  new  method  enables  you  to 
learn  French  in  French,  Spanish  in  Spanish, 
German  in  German,  and  Italian  in  Italian  with- 
out using  a  word  of  English.  The  method  is  so 
simple  that  even  a  child  can  understand  it 
and  so  easy  (grammatical  complexities  are 
avoided)  that  you  learn  the  particular  language 
you  are  studying  in  half  the  usual  time. 

The  Pelman  method  of  learning  languages  is 
explained  in  four  little  books  entitled  respec- 
tively 

How  to  Learn  French.     How  to  Learn  German. 
How  to  Learn  Spanish.     How  to  Learn  Italian. 

You  can  have  a  free  copy  of  any  one  of  these 
books  by  writing  for  it  to  the  Pelman  Institute 
(Languages  Dept.),  log,  Pelman  House,  Blooms- 
bury  Street,  London,  W.C.i. 

State  which  book  you  want  and  it  will  be  sent  you  by 
return*  gratis  and  post  fres.    Write  or  call  to-day. 

If  teeth 

are  "off-colour" 

whiteness   can   be   quickly 
regained  by  regular  use  of 


TRADE      •■■■ 


TRADE 

The  NeW'Day  Quality  Dentifrice 
Endorsed    by     World's     Dental    Authorities, 


rOOKET  ADDINO  MACHINES. 
15/-,  port  free. 

THE 

BIJOU 

PORTABLE 

VISIBLE 

WRITER. 


TAYLOR'S 
TYPEWRITERS 


74.  CHANCERY  LANS, 
HOLBOAN  END,  LONDON. 
UIDC  BUY,  EXCHANGE.  QCI I 
HIKt,     REPAIR,  AND     ^ti-t 

With  n?at'?raTemng^?L  and  A»'  Makes  of  Typewriters  &  DapUcato.^ 

instructions.  Adf^ine  and  Calculating  Machlaeg 

Eir«  Purchage.     Hasy  Terrm.      Write   for  Bargain   JLlat  Wt 
OFFICE   FURNITURE.  Tel.:  Holborn  a703* 


EVERREADM 

BRITISH     8r    BEST 

Ohtaixabie  /h>m  s// Aiffk  c/as>s>  ffire/es'S'  Scores? 


THE  WINDSOR  MAGAZINE. 


"WINDSOR"  MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MARRIAGE,  BUSINESS,  FINANCIAL 
PROSPECTS  judged  by  your  horoscope  ; 
send  birthdate,  P.O.  2S.  6d. — Mrs.  Mor- 
gan,  27,  Derwent  Street,  Llanelly. 


TRIMNELL'S  PILLS  and  POWDERS  have 

cured  thousands !  Why  not  you  ? 
Send  for  64-page  book  about  herbs  and 
bow  to  use  them — 2d.  post  free.  Trim- 
nell,  The  Herbalist,  Richmond  Road, 
Cardiff. 


HOTELS,  &C. 


LOHDOH.— 9  IMPERIAL  HOTELS,  Rus- 
sell Square.  3,500  Rooms.  Bath, 
Breakfast,  from  75.  gd. 


ABERYSTWYTH.— The  Queen  of  Welsh 
Watering  Places.  Grandest  scenery  in 
the  British  Isles.  Amusements  and 
recreation  in  plenty.  Historic  and 
romantic  associations.  Plentiful  supply 
of  pure  water  from  Pl3mlimon  Mountain. 
Illustrated  souvenir  and  list  of  Hotels 
and  Apartments  (send  postage  sd.)  on 
application  to  Manager,  Dept.  13, 
Bureau,  Aberystwyth. 


AMBLESIDE.— QUEEN'S  HOTEL.— First 

class  Family,  Tourist  and  Commercial. 
Every  Comfort.  Excellent  Cuisine  and 
Courteous  Service.  Electric  Light. 
Moderate  Tariff.  Appointed  R.A.C. 
and  A. A.  Large  Garage.  'Phone  13. 
— J.  E.  Savage,  Resident  Proprietor. 


AMBLESIDE.— ROBINSON'S  TEMP. 

HOTEL,  Lake  Road.— The  Tourists' 
House.  Central  for  all  Excursions, 
Coaching,  Climbing,  Cycling,  etc. 
Parties  Catered  for.  Hot  and  Cold 
Luncheons.     Teas. 


BATH  for  Health  and  Holiday.  Season 
January  to  December.  Full  programme 
of  entertainment  throughout  the  year. 
Illustrated  Guide,  Accommodation  List, 
and  all  information  from  Inquiry  De- 
partment,  The  Pump  Room,  Bath. 


BELFAST.— ROBINSON'S  TEMP.  HOTEL, 

82,  Donegall  St. — Commercial  and 
Family.  Over  40  rooms.  Electric 
light.  Central  for  railways  and  steam- 
ers. Apply  for  tariff.  'Phone  2141. 
Tels.,  "  Robinson's  Hotel." 


BUXTON.— THE     BRUNSWICK.     R.A.C. 

Listed  Hotel.  Highly  Recommended. 
Central  Position.  Garage  Near.  Excel- 
lent Entertaining  Rooms.  Electric 
Light  Throughout.  Central  Heating. 
'Phone  45.— Mr.   &  Mrs.  S.  P.  Gent. 


BUXTON.— OLIVER'S  HADDON  HALL 
HYDRO.— Best  Situation.  Own  Tennis 
Lawn  and  Garage.  Radiators  and  Hot 
and  Cold  Water  in  all  Bedrooms. 
Hydro  and  Electric  Baths.  Lifts. 
Golf.  Ballroom.  Evening  Entertain- 
ments. Orchestra.  A.A.  and  M.U. 
Hotel.  'Phone  4  and  474.  Terms 
from  4  guineas  weekly. — C.  R.  Oliver. 


CLEVEDON.— WALTON   tAtiK  HuXlL. 

Standing  in  Own  Grounds  of  sevt.a 
acres,  is  beautifully  situated  overlooking 
the  Sea.  Perfect  Sanitation.  Inter- 
esting Literary  Associations.  Near 
Important  Historical  Shrines.  Golf, 
Tennis,  Croquet,  Sea  Trips,  Motor 
Tours.  Garage.  Appointed  R.A.C.  & 
A.A.  'Phone  100.  Tels.,  "  Seaside, 
Clevedon."     Apply  Manager. 

DROITWICH  (SP A).— The  Worcestershire 
BRINE  BATHS  HOTEL.— 150  Rooms. 
Hard  and  Grass  Courts.  Garage.  A.A., 
R.A.C.  Mod.  Inclusive  Terms.  'Phone  2. 

GLORIOUS  GUERNSEY.— The  sunniest 
place  in  Great  Britain.  Bathing,  Boat- 
ing, Fishing,  Golf,  etc.  Marine  and 
Motor  Excursions.  Illustrated  Guide 
and  Hotel  List  on  application  to  Secre- 
tary, Dept.  12,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Guernsey^ 

HASTINGS  &  ST.  LEONARDS  for  sun- 
shine and  pleasure  all  the  year  round. 
Warm  in  Winter;  cool  in  Summer. — 
Write  Room  18,  Borough  Association, 
Hastings,  for  Booklet  and  all  details. 


GORGEOUS  NORTH  WALES.— The  Best 
of  Britain's  Beauty  Spots.  Twenty- 
two  delightful  Holiday  Resorts.  An 
endless  variety  of  Scenery.  For  Illus- 
trated Handboo<  send  postage  {i^d.) 
to  Secretary,  W.L.,  N.  Wales  Advertis- 
ing  Board,  Conway. 


HARROGATE.— On  Yorkshire  Moors. 
The  air  is  naturally  pure  and  bracing. 
The  "  Cure  "  is,  of  course,  second  to 
none  the  wide  world  over,  and  renders 
the  German  and  Austrian  Resorts 
absolutely  unnecessary. — For  details  of 
hotels,  trains,  and  Harrogate  generally, 
write  F.  J.  C.  Broome,  Dept.  W.L., 
Harrogate. 


HOVE.— A3HLI=  Y  LODGE,  THE  DRIVE. 
SELECT  PRIVATE  HOTEL.— Moderate 
Terms.     Telephone  No.  690  Hove. 


ILKLEY— HILL  SIDE  PRIVATE  HOTEL 
AND      RESIDENTIAL      CHAMBERS, 

Wells  Road. — 450  feet  above  sea  level. 
6  minutes  from  Station.  Private  lock- 
up Garages.  Phone  492. — Miss  Brooke, 
Principal. 


LEAMINGTON  SPA  AND  HEALTH 
RESORT. — Beautiful  Parks  and  Gar- 
dens, Tennis,  Bowls,  Boating.  Three 
Golf  Links  (Sunday  Play).  Excellent 
Bands.  Centre  for  Shakespeare  Coun- 
try. Fine  Pump  Room  and  Baths. — 
Send  for  Free  Booklet  to  W.  J.  Leist, 
Spa  Manager. 


LLANDRINDOD~"WELLS,  MID  WALES'. 

— An  Ideal  Modem  Spa  and  Health  and 
Holiday  Resort.  Remedial  Waters, 
Baths  and  Treatments  for  Rheumatism, 
Gout,  Sciatica,  Neuritis,  Colitis,  etc. 
Guide  free  from  Bureau  Manager. 


LOOE,  SOUTH  CORNWALL.— BOS- 
CARN  HOTEL.— Nearest  Hotel  to  Sea. 
Wonderful  Position.  Facing  South. 
New  Wing  added,  with  Bedrooms  all 
facing  Sea.  Private  Suites  of  Rooms. 
Good  Catering  and  Cooking.  Central 
Heating.  Electric  Light  throughout. 
Bathing  from  Hotel.  Own  Garage. 
Listed  R.A.C.  and  A. A.  'Phone  23 
Looe.  For  Tariff,  apply  Resident 
Proprietor. 


NORFOLK  BROADS.— All  information 
concerning  Holidays  on  the  Broads  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  can  be  obtained 
from  Jack  Robinson  &  Co.,  Oulton 
Broad,'  Lowestoft,  whose  practical  ex- 
perience is  at  the  disposal  of  enquirers 
without  obligation.     Enclose  stamp. 


OXFORD.— THE  MITRE   HOTEL,  LTD. 

—First-class  Family.  Centre  of  High 
Street.  Established  1400.  Electric 
Light.  Telephone  2335.  Billiards. 
Morris's  Garage.  Telegraphic  Address 
— "  Mitre,  Oxford."  Night  Porter. 
Apply  C.  J.  Vert,  Manager. 


OXFORD.— THE  ISIS.— Private  and 
Residential  Hotel,  47  to  53,  Iffley  Road. 
Terms  Moderate.  Telephone  2776. 
Near  Colleges  and  River.  Good  Public 
Rooms.  Private  Sitting  Rooms  if 
required.  Motor  Garage.  Small  Gar- 
den^—MissBaker^Pt^ 


OXFORD.— OXENFORD     HALL,    13    to 

17,  Magdalen  Street.  Private  and 
Residential  Hotel.  In  the  Centre  of 
City.  Near  Colleges  and  opposite 
Mart)^^'  Memorial.  Terms  Moderate. 
'Phone  2748. — Miss  Watson. 


OXFORD.    —    EASTGATE       HOTEL.— 

Situated  in  High  Street,  overlooking 
Magdalen  College.  Electric  Light 
throughout.  Lounge.  Terms  Moderate. 
'Phone  2694. — Mrs.  Coombes,  Resident 
Proprietress.      


OXFORD. — For  a  restful  holiday  come  to 
the  historic  City  of  dreaming  spires, 
where  you  can  walk  with  the  shades  of 
men  who  made  history,  through  the 
most  beautiful  Colleges  in  the  world. 
Illustrated  Guide,  Hotels  and  Apart- 
ments List  and  all  information  from 
Visitors'  Committee,  High  Street, 
Oxfort}, 


PORT  ERIN.—"  SNAEFELL  "  PRIVATE 
HOTEL.— Finest  Position  on  Pro- 
menade. Facing  Bay.  Close  to  Links. 
Accommodation  for  120  Visitors. 
Large  Ball  Room.  Electric  Light 
throughout.  Highly  recommended. 
Tariff  on  application. — ^T.  N.  Scott, 
Proprietor. 


PORT  ERIN,  I.M.— HEADLANDS  PRI- 
VATE HOTEL.— Overlooking  the  Bay 
and  Headlands.  Adjoining  Golf  Links 
and  Tennis.  Garage.  Personal  super- 
vision.    'Phone  64.     Tariff,  P.  Danson. 


RHYL.— The  Ideal  NORTH  WALES 
RESORT  for  all  Seasons.— Abundance 
of  Sunshine,  Light  Rainfall.  Muni- 
cipal Orchestra  and  Entertainments  in 
New  Pavilion  and  MariJtie  Gardens. 
List  of  Hotels,  Boarding  Houses  and 
Apartments,  Post  Free,  2d.,  from  Dept 
"  W.D.,"  Town  Hall,  Rhyl. 


RYDE.— MILVERTON  PRIVATE  HOTEL. 

Esplanade.  Overlooking  Canoe  Lake. 
Central  Heating.  Excellent  Cuisine. 
Next  to  Putting  Green.  Two  minutes 
from  Bowling  Green.  Gas  Fires. 
Separate  Tables.  Special  Winter 
Terms.  Summer  and  Winter  Tariff  on 
application.    Tel.  265. 


ST.  LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— GROSVENOR 
HOUSE  SCHOOL.— Facing  West  Marina 
Gardens. — Boarding  School  for  girls  and 
boys  under  10  years.  Girls  prepared 
for  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Locals,  etc. 
Entire  charge  taken  of  children  whose 
parents  are  abroad. — P*rincipal;  Miss 
E.McKie. 


SOUTHPORT.— PRINCE  OF  WALES 
HOTEL.—"  The  Leading  Hotel."  Great 
Golf  Centre.  Garage.  Home  Farm. 
Also  Royal  Hotel.  Best  Position  on 
Promenade. 


SOUTHPORT.— KENWORTHY'S  HY- 
DRO.— ^The  Leading  Hydro.  Sunny 
Aspect.  Central.  Lift.  Turkish,  Elec, 
Vichy,  Plombi^res,  etc.,  Baths.  From 
I2S.  daily.  'Phone  3132.  Tels.,  "  Ken- 
worthy's." — Manageress. 


SOUTHPORT.— HtSKETH  PARK  HY- 
DRO, LTD. — Premier  Hydro.  Electric 
Lift.  Tennis.  Close  Sea  and  Golf 
Links.  Illustrated  Tariff.  'Phone  1355. 
Telegrams,  "  Rockley."  _ 


SOUTHSEA.— **  SANDRINGHAM  "    PRI- 
VATE      HOTEL.— Facing     Sea     and 

Common.  Electric  Passenger  Lift. 
Telephone  3863.  Proprietor,  Alfred 
Grigsby. 


TORQUAY.— ABBEY  COURT  PRIVATE 
HOTEL. — Splendid  Situation.  Facing 
South.  Tennis,  Croquet  and  Clock 
Golf  Courts.  Beautitul  Views  of  Sea 
and  Land.  Garage.  Personal  Super- 
vision. 'Phone,  2868.  Tels.,  "Abuey 
Court."  For  Tariff,  apply  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  V.  Adams. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE.— ROZEL  PRI- 
VATE HOTEL  (First-class),  Madeira 
Cove.  Facing  Rozel  Bandstand,  Pavi- 
lion and  Grand  Pier.  South  Aspect. 
Excellent  Cuisine.  Separate  Tables. 
Terms  Moderate.  Garage  near.  'Phone 
561.  Under  Personal  Supervision  of 
Proprietors,  Mr.    &  Mrs.  A.  Bodman. 


WORCESTER.— CROWN  HOTEL.— First- 
class  Family  and  Commercial.  Close  to 
Cathedral  and  Royal  Porcelain  Works. 
Garage.  'Phone  338. — Miss  Godfrey, 
Manageress. 

WEYMOUTH.— HOTEL     BURDON.— On 

Sea  Front.  Public  Rooms  face  Sea. 
R.A.C,  A.A.  and  M.U.  'Phone  No. 
441. — ^F.  Sefton  Smith,  Proprietor. 

WINDERMERE.— GR03V  EN  OR  HOTEL. 

— Comfortable  for  Visitors  and  Tourists. 
Near  Station.  Baths  (h.  &  c).  Coach 
Bookings.  Bed  and  Breakfast,  6s. — 
Miss  Christopherson,  Proprietress, 
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pyYESJAUTHORISE^> 
^'"  ^YOU  TO  PUBLISH:^  i: 
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From  Misery  to  Glorious 

HEALTH  BY  ELECTRICITY. 

Convincing  Testimony. 

PUBUSHED    BY    SPECIAL    PERMISSION^ 


Mr.  Walter  Fletcher,  whose  letter  is  published 
by  his  special  permission,  was  in  a  terrible 
condition— Shattered  Nerves,  Vitality  at  its 
lowest  ebb,  Poor  Blood  Circulation— all  joy  in 
life  seemingly  a  thing  of  the  past  never  to  be 
regained.  But  read,  in  his  own  words,  how  the 
misery  of  ill-health  was  completely  banished. 

North  End,  Northallerton,  Yorks. 
Case  No.  7632  N.  22-11-26. 

"  Dear  Sir,—.  .  .  Your  wonderful  Body  Battery  has 
made  a  wonderful  difference  to  me.  My  nerves  are  quite 
steady  now,  work  is  a  pleasure,  and  that  tired  feeling  has 
bft  me.  I  have  never  felt  better  than  I  do  now,  for  many 
a  year." 

Yours  truly, 
(Signed)  Walter  Fletcher. 

On  January  i6th,  1927,  he  again  wrote  as  follows  :— 
"  Dear  Sir,— You  have  .made  me  feel  a  new  man,  and 
I  have  to  thank  you  and  recommend  you  to  others  lor 
the  benefit  1  have  received  from  your  wonderful  Appli- 
ance." I  remain. 

Yours  truly, 

Walter  Fletcher. 

The  above  are  merely  extracts,  but  copies  of  the  letters 
in  full  can  be  obtained  on  request  from  the  British  Electric 
Institute  (Dept.  19),  25,  Holborn  Viaduct,  Lonaon,  E.Ci. 

FOLLOW  MR.  FLETCHER'S  EXAMPLE. 

Now  think  of  your  own  case,  and  how  easily  and 
inexpensively  you,  too,  can  come  to  rejoice  in  the  glorious 
and  indescribable  joy  of  Perfect  Health  and  Vigour— not 
for  just  a  week,  a  month  or  a  year,  but  always!  You 
have  read  Mr.  Fletcher's  experience^make  it  YOURS  !  ! 

VALUABLE    "HEALTH     GUIDE"     FREE. 


Send  now  for  the  valuable  FREE  92-page  Guide  to 
Health  and  Strength,  entitled  "  Electricity  the  Road  to 
Health."  It  tells  in  plain  language  how,  by  renswmg 
fie  vital  FORCE  of  the  body-ELECTRIClTY-Pain 
and  Ill-Health  and  such  troubles  as  NEURALGIA, 
RHEUMATISM,  LUMBAGO,  LIVER  COMPLAINTS, 
INDIGESTION,  FUNCTIONAL  WEAKNESSES, 
NEURASTHENIA,  etc.,  etc.,  all  become  things  of  the 
past.  It  tells  also,  how,  at  any  time,  at  home,  at  work, 
awake  or  asleep,  the  British  Electric  Body  Battery  pours 
a  steady^  continuous  current  of  stimulating,  refreshmg, 
strength-building  Electricity  into  every  nerve  and  fibre  — 
feeding  the  nerves,  banishing  weariness  and  pain,  stimu- 
lating and  strengthening  every  function  of  the  body. 

Do  not  suffer  a  moment  longer.  Make  up  your 
mind  NOW  either  to  call  for  FREE  ADVICE 
at  the  BRITISH  ELECTRIC  INSTITUTE 
(Dept.  19),  25,  Holborn  Viaduct,  London, 
E  .C.  1 ,  or  to  write  for  a  copy  of  the  Free  Book. 

South  African  Bramh :  70. PHtchard 8t.,  P.O.  Box  7222,  Johannesburg 


THE    COCKTAIL 
HABIT. 

It  is  a  point  of  fact  (and  facts — the  hardest 
possible — are  the  only  things  the  present  generation 
can  be  expected  to  take  seriously)  that  Alcohol  and 
its  disabilities  are  no  longer  exclusively  the  province 
of  men.  In  the  days  when  **  drink,"  to  use  that 
vulgar  but  convenient  term,  meant  heavy  wines, 
brandy,  whisky,  and  the  coarser  spirits,  there  was 
very  little  temptation  for  women  to  indulge  in  it. 
But  things  are  very  different  now.  Europe  has 
become  **cocktailised,"  and  there  is,  unfortunately, 
no  form  of  Alcohol  more  dangerous  and  at  the  same 
time  more  adapted  to  the  feminine  palate. 

A  cocktail  is  a  strong  pick-me-up  ;  it  has  approxi- 
mately the  effect  of  a  glass  of  champagne  ;  and  it  is  a 
drink  which  can  be  taken  at  almost  any  hour.  Can 
anything  more  tempting,  more  seductive,  and,  though 
she  probably  does  not  realise  it,  more  intensely 
demoralising  to  the  woman  of  to-day,  with  her 
arduous  and  multifarious  duties,  be  imagined ! 
THE  COCKTAIL  HABIT  IS  THE  EASIEST  IN 
THE  WORLD  TO  SUP  INTO. 

You  are  tired  after  a  long  day,  a  couple  of  cocktails 
help  you  to  shine  at  dinner ;  they  also  make  a  dull 
lunch  bearable ;  they  also  .  .  .  but  why  enu- 
merate ?  Taken  at  regular  intervals  (like  medicine, 
and  that  is  the  way  they  are  consumed  by  a  multitude 
of  men  and  women)  they  perform  their  extraordinary 
task  of  '*  getting  you  through  the  day."  In  time 
you  come  to  rely  upon  them  .  .  .  but  of  course, 
you  tell  yourself,  it  is  only  during  the  season,  or  while 
you  are  so  busy  ;  you  can  always  give  them  up. 
You  try  to  do  so — and  you  cannot.  You  try  again. 
You  are  miserable,  low,  depressed,  as  you  yourself 
admit,  "  not  fit  to  speak  to,"  and  in  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a  hundred  you  again  give  in.  It  is  inevitable, 
for  the  alcohoHc  habit  is  scarcely  ever  broken  unaided. 
Circumstances  are  too  much  against  it.  But  if,  when 
you  first  realised  your  addiction  to  this — or  any  other 
— form  of  stimulant,  you  consulted  the  Turvey 
Treatment  Association,  all  your  worry,  depression 
the  worst  of  all  human  ills,  and  general  unhappiness 
would  be  cured — and  cured  quickly.  Instead  of 
struggling  vainly  and  unsuccessfully,  you  would  be 
able  to  regard  your  temporary  bondage  as  an  evil 
dream  from  which  you  had  awoken.  The  Turvey 
Treatment  necessitates  neither  nursing  homes, 
doctors,  nor  injections — nothing  which  could  con- 
ceivably interfere  with*the  ordinary  course  of  your 
Ufe. 

THE  TURVEY  TREATMENT, 
which  can  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country  or 
abroad,  not  only  suppresses  the  craving  for  stimulants 
and  drugs,  but  actually  creates  an  antipathy  to  them, 
and,  whilst  perfectly  harmless  to  either  sex,  acts  as 
a  revivifying  tonic,  building  up  the  wasted  tissues 
and  invigorating^the  whole  nervous  system— thus 
obviating  that  fearful  sinking  feehng  of  collapse 
which  inevitably  overcomes  the  patient's  resolution 
to  abstain  from  alcoholic  liquors. 

The  following  enquiry  form  may  be  filled  'n  and 
forwarded  (or  a  letter  written),  on  receipt  of  which 
full  particulars  will  be  forwarded  post  free  under 
plain  cover. 

Consultations  daily,  10  till  5.30. 

TEAR   OFF   AND    POST 

Confidential.  ' 

To  the  MEDICAL  SUPT.,  BRITISH  T.T.  ASSOCIATION, 

14,  Hanover  Sq.,  London,  W.i.  (Entrance,  Harewood  Place.) 

Telephone,  May  fair  3406  (2  Hues). 

Please  forward  me  by  return,  under  plain  cover,  Descrip- 
tive Treatise  and  advice  form. 

Name • 


Address  . 


Paris :  Soc.ete  Firan^ais  Turvey,  78,  Avenue  des  Champs 
Elvsee=?. 

"NOTICE. — Patients  or  their  friends  can  be  seen  daily  from 
10  till  5.30.  Saturdays,  10  till  1.  (Special  appointments  may 
be  made  by  'phone  or  post.)      Windsor  Magazine,  January. 
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■yXollis  Browoe 


THE  RELIABLE  FAMILY   REMEDY   FOR 

INFLUENZA, 

COUGHS,   COLDS,    CATARRH, 

ASTHMA,    BRONCHITIS. 

A  true  Palliative  in  NEURALGIA,  GOUT, 
TOOTHACHE,  RHEUMATISM. 


Gut  short  attacks  of 

SPASMS 

HYSTERIA 

PALPITATION. 

Acts  like  a  charm  in 

DIARRHEA, 
COilG, 

and  other  bowel 
complaints. 


WORLD-WIDE  REPUTATION  OF   OVER  75   YEARS. 

THERE    iS    NO    SI/BSTtrUTE 
Always    ask    for    a    ''Dr.    COLLiS    BROWNE" 

Of  all  Chemists,   1/3  and  J/. 


MELANYL 

MARKING  INK 

Absolutely 

Indelible. 

No  Heating 

Recjuired. 


77u  HTtrlttr 


Cfufrntiitn  Marksman. 

cooiPBR,  i>ai«m«o«r  *  wamcdbw,  x.imit««. 


From  California  where  the  world's  finest 
fruit  is  grown  andjpacked  with  a  care 
under  hygienic  conditions  unsur- 
passed.   There  is  Ab  better  dish       ,. 
to  serve  as  dessert  and  this 
brand  has  the  great  merit        \\*'*' 
of  being  obtainable  at        ^0*    ^ 
a  price  to  suit  the       J.  ^  —     ^r  ^         ^<>tA 
thrifty     house-         •'i>  ^^^^^    >£r 


keeper. 


"•'  pr^^- 


^^:i^ 


ePi^sP 


^^^  <^  -^      ALL  ARE 
^  DEUCIOUS. 


CONSUMPTION 

IS    IT    A  MIRACLE? 

'*  No  disease  is  to  be  found  on " 
**  either  lung,  the  breathing  is  per-  '* 
*'  fectly  normal.  It  is  so  wonderful  ** 
"  that  unless  it  is  a  miracle,  it  is  to  ** 
"  be  doubted  whether  the  lesions  were  " 
''  really  so  $eriousas  the  doctors  who  '* 
''  treated  this  patient  seem  to  admit." 

The  above  statement  was  made  by  Dr.  E. 
Thomas  before  the  Medical  Society  of  Geneva 
after  examining  a  T.B,  case  which  had  been 
treated  with  UMCKALOABO  (Stevens).  This 
treatment  can  be  taken  in  one's  own  home,  no 
change  of  air  or  climate  necessary ;  in  fact, 
consumptive  patients  seem  to  get  better  in  the 
East  End  of  London  just  as  fast  as  on  the  high 
plains  of  South  Africa  or  in  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland.  Any  T.B.  subject  can  have  a 
supply  of  the  remedy  sent  to  him,  carriage  paid, 
on  the  distinct  understanding  that  he  will  only 
be  asked  to  pay  for  it  if  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  benefit  received  from  its  use,  and  considers 
the  progress  he  has  made  towards  recovery 
warrants  its  continuance. 

Address  all  communications  to  Chas.  H. 
Stevens,  204-206,  Worple  Road,  London, 
S.W.20. 
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Inside  it 
firm,  hand- 
some frame  is 
an  all-round  com- 
fort which  only  bed 
can  excel;  yet  it  is 
movable  at  will. 
Glorious  ease  for  a 
life- time. 


Madeinfivesizcs 
to  suit  persons  of 
different  heights. 

From   £1  :17:6 

according  to  length  of  seat. 

Larger  Sizes: 
47/6,  57/6,  62/6,  72/6. 

CARRIAGE    PAID    IN 

ENGLAND  &    WALES. 

Genuine    "Varsity"     Chairs 

are    only    obtainable     from 

Minty's  of  Oxford. 


Write  for  Catalogue  of  the  Minty  Oxford  "  Varsity  "  Chairs  and 
patterns  of  coverings. 

Alintv  (D^P*-  53)  44-45,  High  St., 

itfLfglX  OXFORD 

'  .•..  London  Showrooms : 

38  Southampton  St.,  Strand,  W.C. 


Do  Your  Words 
hit  the  Bulls-eye? 

Or  do  they  miss  the  mark,  causing 
you    loss    and    embarrassment? 

MANY  an  opportunity  is  lost  because  the  power  of  speech  is 
lackingr-  Many  a  friendship  is  siiattered  because  of  an  ill- 
chosen  word.  Speech  plays  such  a  vital  part  in  everyday  life 
that  the  person  without  a  fundamental  working  knowledge  of  English 
finds  himself  handicapped  at  every  turn.  His  doom  is  to  stand  aside 
while  his  word-trained  companions  speed  on  to  financial  and  social 
success. 

WIN  YOUR  WAY  TO  WEALTH  WITH  WORDS 

The  Mastery  of  English  is  one  of  the  greatest  assets  in  the  business 
and  financial  world.  ^ 

The  big  jobs  always  go  to  peopie  who  have  the  abiUty  to  express 
themselves  clearly  and  through  the  right  use  of  words  to  win  others 
to  their  way  of  thinking.  No  one  has  confidence  in  a  man  who  must 
**  grope  "  for  words. 

A  NEW  COMMAND  OF  ENGLISH  IN  30  DAYS 

Until  recent  years,  months  and  months  of  hard  study  were  necessary 
to  acquire  a  thorough  command  of  English.  Grenville  Kleiser,  one 
of  the  leading  authorities  on  English  and  Speech,  has  discovered  a 
new  way  to  master  the  English  language-y-so  simple  and  so  practical 
that  anyone  who  reads  and  writes  may  easily  learn  it.  A  few  minutes 
a  day  will  quickly  give  you  a  new  and  priceless  command  of  English. 
Let  us  explain  how — simply  sign  and  post  the  coupon  below  to  Funk  *Sr 
Wamalls  Co,,  14,  Salisbury  Sq.,  E.C.4. 

«:  ««  —  —  -CUT—   —  -HERE  —   —   —  — I 
■  FUNK   &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,   14,  Salisbury  Square,  ■ 
London,  E.C.4.  | 

I       Please  send  me  without  cost  or  obligation,  "  How  to    be-  ■ 
cornea  Master  of  English,"  which  describes  the  Kleiser  Course  _ 
I  of  Spare-time  Home  Instruction.  I 

NAME 

ADDRESS 


Mp    it 

Drink  it 
Drain  it 

-and  warm  up 
to  the  fun! 


Come  on  everybody,  foUow-my-leader 
for  Stone's  Ginger  Wine.  Hear  the 
jolly  buzz  of  voices  ...  the  merry  chink  of 
glasses  . . .  the  pause  while  they  sip  it . . .  the 
silence  while  they  drink  it ...  the  sigh  as 
they  drain  its  genial  goodness  to  the 
last  drop.     Stone's— the  life  of  the  party. 


CINCERWINE 

Famous  since  1740. 

Stone's,  the  Original  Ginger  Wine,  is  sold 
ly  Wine  Merchants  ^  Grocers  everywhere. 


•O— 
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ist  PRIZE 

MORRIS 

OXFORD 

SALOON 

CAR 


FREE  TO  USERS  OF 

WRIGHT'S 

COAL  TAR 

SOAP 


£125 

IN 

CASH 

PRIZES 

No 

Entrance 

Fee 


The  Proprietors  of  Wright's  Coal  Tar  Soap  offer  the  following  prizes  for  the  first 
46  correct  solutions  of  the  Crossword  Puzzle  opened  after  the  closing  date. 


FIRST  PRIZE 


VALUE  £250 


MORRIS  OXFORD  4-DOOR  SALOON  CAR,  14/2SH.P. 

Four-wheel  Brakes,  upholstered  in  real  leather,  full  equipment, 
ready  for  the  road.     Taxed   and  insured   to  end   of    1928. 

In  the  event  of  the  car  being  won  by  a  foreign  or  colonial  competitor  it  will  be  insured,  packed  and  put  on  steamer  free  of  charge. 


20  PRIZES  of 


each       25  PRIZES  of 


£1 


each 


Solutions  must  be  accompanied  by  three  outside  printed  wrappers 
from  tablets  of  Wright's  Coal  Tar  Soap  and  the  envelope  marked 
"  Crosswords,"  Wright's  Coal  Tar  Soap,  44/50  Southwark  Street, 
London,  S.E.I,  to  reach  this  address  not  later  than  March  31st. 
It  is  suggested  to  Colonial  readers  to  forward  their  replies  as 
quickly  as  possible.  ,,.,.,,    ^     ,  ~.      ^ 

In  all  cases  the  decision  of  the  Proprietors  of  Wright  s  Coal  Tar  Soap 
must  be  accepted  as  final  and  no  correspondence  can  be  entertained. 
Results  will  be  announced  in  the  *' Daily  Mail"  April  9th  and 
*  The  Sunday  Chronicle  "  April  8th. 
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Clues:      ACROSS 

1.  Medical  adviser. 
6.  Wright's  Coal  Tar  Soap  makes 
complexion  like  this. 

12.  Gnawing  animaU 

13.  Cty. 

14.  Manifested. 
16.  Tempt. 

18.  Evergreen  trees. 

19.  Brisk. 

21.  Bread  and  milk. 

22.  lU. 

23.  Indoor  game. 

24.  Wright's  is  right. 

25.  Shelter. 

26.  Blessings. 

27.  Large  spoon. 

28.  Scrubs  clean. 

30.  Broad. 

31.  Uncommon. 

32.  Wise  men  of  the  East. 

34.  Removed  by  Wright's  Coal  Tar 

Shampoo  Powder. 

35.  Pnxluced  by  Wright's  Coal  Tai 

Shampoo  Powder. 
38.  Lift. 

40.  Article  of  faith. 

41.  Open. 

43.  Part  of  church. 

44.  Large  washing  basin. 

45.  Smallest  buys  a  Wright's  Coal 

Tar  Shampoo  Powder. 

46.  Insane. 

47.  Dried  ready  for  wear. 

48.  Boxed. 

40.  Not  seen  on  bobbed  heads. 

51.  Given  to  hair  by  Wright's  Coal 

Tar  Shampoo. 

52.  Image. 

53.  Card  game- 

54.  Well-kept    hair    is    this    to    a 

woman. 

55.  Writers. 


DOWN 

1.  Drives  away. 

2.  Intimate  companions. 

3.  U'5ed  after  washing  with 

Wright's  Coal  Tar  Soap 

4.  Songs  of  praise. 

5.  Colour. 

6.  Parts  of  a  flower. 

7.  Debtors. 

8.  Portable  dwelling. 

Fuing  hack  of  Plate,} 


9.  Allow. 

10.  Incident. 

11.  Trod. 

15.  Bees'  home. 
17.  The  best  soap. 

19.  Beach. 

20.  Animal. 

23.  Woo. 

24.  Girl's  name. 
36.  Brag. 


27.  Kindle. 

29.  Small  bottle. 

30.  Necessary  with  Wright's 
,  *    Coal  Tar  Soap. 

32.  Provided  with 

u  abundant  neck  hair. 
SS.'^Hair  toilet. 
34.  Scorn. 
35r  Young  hare. 
36.  Cock-a-doodle-doo. 


37.  Repairers. 

39.  Gem. 

40.  See  17  down. 
42.  Landing  stage. 

44.  Kind  of  thread. 

45.  Hindoo  rank. 

47.  Tiny  particle. 

48.  Natural  hair  ornament. 

50,  Girl's  name. 

51.  R^nous  substance. 


You  can  sleep 


ISN'T  it  fine  to  slip  into 
your  comfortable  warm 
bed,  snuggle  down  between 
the  cosy  bedclothes,  and  be 
lulled  away  into  the  land  of 
perfect  dreams!  But  per- 
haps you  don't  enjoy  such 
happiness  ?  That's  because 
you're  not  fit  — you're  too 
tired  to  sleep* 

Sleeplessness  comes  from 
exhausted  nerves*  You  must 
feed  them*  Horlick's  is  ideal 
for  feeding  and  soothing  the 
nerves  because  it  is  a  pure, 


natural  food  which  gives  the 
maximum  nourishment  to 
body,  brain  and  nerve* 
While  you  are  peacefully 
sleeping  it  is  replacing  all 
the  energy  which  you  have 
expended,  and  building  a 
reserve. 

Sip  it  the  ,last  thing  before 
you  turn  the  light  out^ — to- 
night and  every  night— then 
you  will  wake  up  every 
morning  feeling  fresh  and 
fine* 


HORUCKS 

THE  ORIGINAL  MALTED  MILK 

Made  at  Slough  in  England,  ^  Sold  by  Cafes,  Chemists  and 

Stores  in  four  handy  sizes— 2/-,  36,  8/6  and  15/-;    tablets 

in  flasks,  price  7id,  and  1/3. 

Call  for  a  glass  of  Horlick's  at  the  nearest  cafe,  restaurant,  or  soda  fountain. 
For  liberal  post  free  sample  send  3d,  in  stamps  to 

HORLICK'S     MALTED     MILK     CO.,     LTD.,    SLOUGH,    BUCKS 


'eerless 
ERASMIC 

helps  mc  skin  > 


eijtars 


6d.  each  dainty 
tablet.  Box  of 
three  tablets  1/6 

KRASMIC  P'ilRFUMFRS,        LONDONT 
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